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FOREWORD 

y.earS  ftgo  Congress  unanimously  passed  Public  Law  90-576, 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  That  law  called  for 
onnortnrdtv  reforms  m our  educational  system  in  order  to  provide  an 

ZugHu^diocSr17  Amencan  y0UnffSter  t0  rcccivc  ** 

nnS«rfinS-f-heSie  lnst,  3 years  momentous  changes  have  occurred  and 
opportunities  have  been  provided  which  never  would  have  bee  pis 
sible  for  many  youngsters  prior  to  1968.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
volume  is  to  document  these  changes.  J 1 F 

rl,  Jtirf  ST6  n part  ?f0th,°  contl”umg  oversight  activities  being  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  on  the  Nation’s 
educational  programs.  It  contains  reports  from  every  one  of  the  50 

the1' Vocational  If’’?  °f  .Collu,?bia  outlining  the  implementation  of 
Education  Amendments  of  1068  within  each  State  and 
the  Distuct  of  Columbia.  These  reports  from  the  State  directors  of 
vocational  education  and  the  State  advisory  councils  on  vocational 

(Emnnitrn^fj?  fS®"  car^fwlly  examined  by  the  subcommittee.  They 
nonstrate  that  tremendous  progress  lias  been  achieved,  and  yet  they 

also  clearly  indicate  the  distance  which  we  have  yet  to  cover  m order 
to  attain  our  goal,  namely,  assuring  that  every  American  youngster 

worid^ of 1 work1  & marketa  0 skib  anc^ is  properly  prepared  to  face  the 

fW.1lV««“vS  Rr°  C°,nSins  tb.c  reports  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  °?  Vocational  Education.  Since  the  subcommittee  is  very  im- 
pressed with  the  leadership  which  the  National  Council  has  provided 

we  would  only  encourage  the  Council  to  con 

Ihe  subcommittee  wants  to  extend  its  sincere  thanks  to  the  Stato 
directors  of  vocational  education  who  have  provided  statements  espe- 
cially  for  this  volume.  These  statements  demonstrate  the  great  degree 
of  dedication  which  is  present  among  these  public  spirited  officials! 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  compendium  of  State  and  national  reports  on 
the  progress  of  vocational  education  will  not  only  serve  as  documenta- 
tion  on  the  implementation  of  the  Amendments  but  ale  as  a “clearing 
house  for  an  effective  exchange  of  ideas  and  programs  By  making 
available  to  the  Nation’s  State  superintendents  and  all  others  inter- 
ested  m education  the  panorama  of  vocational  education,  it  is  mv  hone 
all  programs  will  benefit.  y p 

^ 4*fukm 

Chairman , General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

(ITT) 
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Rurr  A 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  REPORTS 

ANNUAL  REPORT— NATIONS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 

Jult  15,  1969 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.G.,  July  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch, 

Secretary , Department  of  Health , Education , and  Welfare , 

Washington , D.C. 

^ Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  is  required  by  law  to  “make  annual  reports  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  ...  to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  tne 
Congress.” 

Wo  transmit  with  this  letter,  as  our  first  such  report,  a brief  state- 
ment outlining  the  major  stops  which  in  our  view  must  be  taken  at 
once  if  vocational  education  is  to  make  the  substantial  contributions 
of  which  it  is  capable  toward  eliminating  unemployment,  unrest,  and 
violence  in  our  country. 

Because  we  have  only  recently  organized,  this  report  does  not  re- 
flect the  more  detailed  appraisal  of  tne  administration  and  operation 
of  vocational  programs  which  we  contemplate  in  the  future.  We  ex- 
pect to  submit  additional  findings  and  recommendations  during  the 
coming  year.  The  Council  believes,  however,  that  its  principal  findings 
and  recommendations  are  so  clear  and  so  urgent  that  to  delay  tlieir 
transmission  to  you  and  to  the  Congress  would  be  unwise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  Calkins,  Chairman. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was 
created  by  the  Congress  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  It  is  composed  of  21  persons,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  diverse  backgrounds  in  labor,  management  and  education. 
It  is  charged  by  law  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  vocational  education  programs,  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  such  programs,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal  to 
Congress. 

(l) 
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FIRST  REPORT 

Tlu>  violence  that  wracks  our  cities  has  its  roots  in  unemployment 
and  equal  opportunity.  Those  who  have  no  jobs  in  an  allluent  commu- 
nity lash  out  in  anger  and  frustration.  Young  men  and  women  who 
cannot  qualify  for  decent  jobs  distrust  the  society  which  reared  them. 
Dissidents  speak  with  the  voice  of  rebellion;  campus  and  inner-city 
revolt  reaches  into  our  schools.  Our  Nation  seethes. 

Racial  unrest,  violence  and  the  unemployment  of  youth  have  their 
roots  in  inadequate  education.  Each  year  the  ranks  of  the  school  drop- 
outs increase  by  three-quarters  of  a million  young  men  and  women. 
They  enter  the  job  market  without  the  skills  and  attitudes  employers 
require  They  and  the  millions  of  others  who  are  iiiiderernployed 
anion"  these  the  students  who  are  graduates  of  our  high  schools  but 
who  are  inadequately  prepared  for  anything — are  tragic  evidence  ot 
the  present  inadequacy  of  our  educational  system. 

The  failure  of  our  schools  to  educate  to  the  level  of  adequate  employ- 
ability  nearly  25%  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  turn  18  each 
year  is  a waste  of  money,  as  well  as  of  human  resources.  The  Nation 
supports  a galaxy  of  remedial  programs,  some  of  which  have  cost  as 
much  as  $12,000  lor  every  man  or  woman  placed  on  a job.  Those  who 
remain  unemployed  may  cost  us  $4000  or  more  per  year  in  welfare  sup- 
port for  themselves  and  their  children,  who  will  repeat  the  dreary, 
costly  cycle. 

The  costs,  the  blighted  lives,  the  discontent,  the  violence,  and  the 
threat  of  revolution,  arc  needless.  Schools  can  prepare  young  people  to 
realize  their  potential.  Each  city  in  the  country  succeeds  every  year 
with  some  of  its  students,  in  even  the  most  depressed  parts  of  the  city. 
Why  is  success  not  universal?  Why  is  the  failure  rate  so  high? 

The  reasons  are  attitude,  program  and  money. 

ATTITUDE 

At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  is  a national  attitude  that  says 
vocational  education  is  designed  for  somebody  else’s  children.  T.his 
attitude  is  shared  by  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  students.  We  are  all  guilty.  We  liavo  promoted  the 
idea  that  the  only  good  education  is  an  education  capped  by  four  years 
of  college.  This  idea,  transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations  and 
our  silent  support,  is  snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a revelation  of  why 
schools  fail  so  many  students.  ....  . 

The  attitude  infects  the  Federal  government,  which  invests  $14  in 
the  Nation’s  universities  for  every  $1  it  invests  in  the  Nation’s  voca- 
tional  education  programs.  It  infects  State  governments,  which  invest 
far  more  in  universities  and  colleges  than  they  do  for  support  ftr  skill 
training  for  those  whoso  initial  preparation  for  the  world  of  work 
precedes  high  school  graduation.  It  infects  school  districts,  which  con- 
centrate on  college  prepartory  and  general  programs  in  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  fact  that  for  CO  percent  of  our  young  people  in  high 
school  it  is  still  the  only  transition  to  the  world  of  work.  It  infects 


n 


o 


students,  who  make  inappropriate  choices  because  they  are  victims  of 
the  national  yearning  for  educational  prestige. 

Tho  attitude  must  change.  The  number  of  jobs  which  the  unskilled 
can  fill  is  declining  rapidly.  The  number  requiring  a liberal  arts  college 
education,  while  growing,  is  increasing  far  less  rapidly  than  the  number 
demanding  a technical  skill.  In  the  lOSOs  it  will  still  bo  true  that  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  our  job  opportunities  will  require  a four-year  college 
degree.  In  America  eveiy  child  must  bo  educated  to  his  highest  poten- 
tial, nnd  the  height  of  tho  potential  is  not  measured  by  the  color  of  Hie 
collar.  Plumbers,  enrpenters  and  electricians  make  more  than  many 
school  superintendents  and  college  presidents;  only  the  arrogant  will 
allow  themselves  to  feel  that  one  is  more  worthy  than  tho  other. 

11  o recoin  mend  that  the  Federal  Government  immediately  exercise 
its  leadership  aryl  allocate  more  of  its  funds  to  cure  our  country  of  our 
national  sin  of  intellectual  snobbery. 


PROGRAM 

Witlnn  high  schools  the  student  should  have  multiple  choices.  A 
separate  vocational  school  or  a distinct  vocational  track  should  be 
exceptions,  not  rules,  in  a technical  nnd  changing  society.  Communi- 
cation nnd  computation  skills  become  relevant  in  a context  that  relates 
them  to  an  employment  objective.  All  students  must  bo  allowed  to 
move  into  and  out  of  vocational-technical  programs  and  to  select  mix- 
tures of  vocntional-technical  and  academic  courses.  Students  should 
bo  relonsed  from  school  to  acquire  employment  experience,  and  should 
then  be  taken  back  for  further  education.  Students  should  be  able  to 
go  to  school  the  year  around.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  let  our  school  plant  lie  idle  three  months  of  the  year.  Rural 
schools  must  give  their  students  opportunities  to  train  for  urban  jobs, 
since  many  of  them  are  bound  for  the  city. 

Those  who  do  not  acquire  a job  skill  before  leaving  the  12th  grade 
must  have  access  to  a full  range  of  post-high  school  programs  to  train 
them  for  employment  at  their  highest  potential.  Vocat;onal  and  tech- 
nical programs  should  be  readily  available  to  most  adults  through 
adult  high  schools  nnd  community  colleges.  The  rapidity  with  which 
Americans  will  change  jobs  in  their  lifetimes  must  be  matched  by  the 
variety  and  accessibility  of  training  programs  through  which  new 
skills  and  subject  matter  enn  be  learned  at  any  ago  in  every  locality. 

Changes  in  the  elementnry  curriculum  are  also  needed.  Exploration 
of  the  world  of  work  should  begin  early.  Respect  for  work  and  pride 
of  workmanship  are  essential  in  a trillion-dollar  economy.  Direct  job- 
related  instruction,  starting  in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  should 
be  made  available  for  some  pupils. 

We  recommended  that  substantial  Federal  funds  be  allocated  to 
support  curriculum  development , teacher  training , and  pilot  programs 
in  vocational  education.  No  Federal  investment  will  bring  a higher 
return.  We  challenge  State  and  local  governments  to  throw  off  old 
habits  and  take  a hard , fresh  look  at  what  they  are  doing  in  vocational 
education.  We  urge  the  public  to  watch  carefully , and  to  demand  and 
support  the  innovations  that  work. 
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For  society,  as  a whole,  educating  youtli  for  employment  costs  less 
than  educating  them  for  the  college  they  will  never  reach  and  Pro- 
viding remedial  training  thereafter.  In  the  budget  of  a particu  .u 
school  district,  however,  to  prepare  a student  for  a job  costs  more 
than  to  prepare  him  for  college.  Classes  usually  must  be  smaller, 
equipment  and  facilities  are  more  expensive;  a good  job  placement 
service  is  more  costly  than  a good  college  enrollment  service.  1 lie 
added  cost  of  vocational  education  is  a reason— or  an  excuse— explain- 
ing why  most  school  districts  have  shirked  the  duty  to  provide  it 

n<We  d<f  not  condone  the  misallocation  by  local  districts  of  tlieir  re- 
sources. But  we  recognize  the  real  pressures  from  teachers  for  salaries 
that  at  least  keep  pace  with  inflation  and  from  taxpayers  whose  prop- 
erty tax  rates  have  mounted  rapidly.  We  believe  that  the  reform  of 
American  schools  the  Nation  so  desperately  needs  will  not  come  abou, 
if  the  Federal  government  continues  to  invest  nearly  $4  in  remedial 
manpower  programs  for  each  $1  it  invests  in  pi'eventive  vocational 
programs.  If  the  Federal  government  will  substantially  support  the 
additional  initial  cost  of  educating  youth  for  employment , we  believe 
that  the  financial , personal  and  social  costs  of  unemployment  can  be 

dramatically  reduced.  . , 

The  1968  Vocational  Amendments  create  a statutory  framework 
under  which  substantial  Federal  appropriations  can  be  directed  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  further  increases  in  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed.  Congress  has  given  us  the  blueprint.  Sow 
we  must  furnish  the  materials  with  which  to  build  the  structure  the 
American  people  expect  and  demand. 

Respectfully  submitted. „ 


j-Juo-h  Calkins,  Chairman , Michael  Alarid,  Findlay  0. 
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Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Hugh  Calkins,  Amo  DeBernardis, 
Marvin  J.  Feldman,  Cemoria  D.  Johnson,  Oliver  P. 
Kolstoe,  John  W.  Letson,  W.  E.  Lowry,  Alice  B. 
McLean,  Jack  Michie,  Luis  M.  Morton,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 
Nichols,  George  L.  Ramey,  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  Don- 
ald H.  Smith,  Robert  M.  Worthington,  Members  of 
the  Advisom/  Council. 


SECOND  REPORT— NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 


November  15,  1969 


National  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational  Education, 

TT  _ ,T  „ 'Washington,  D.C., November  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch, 

Secretary , Department  of  Health,  Education, , and  Welfare , 
Washington , D.G. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  transmit  with  this  letter,  as  our  second 
report,  recommendations  with  respect  to  comprehensive  manpower 
legislation,  Federal  support  for  post-secondary  institutions,  and  the 
position  of  vocational  education  in  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  Federal  government. 

We  believe  that  our  recommendations,  if  adopted,  would  provide 
Federal  support  for  the  objective  that  education  become  as  relevant 
for  those  American  citizens  who  do  not  graduate  from  universities 
as  for  those  who  do. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Hugh  Calkins. 


The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  cre- 
ated  by  the  Congress  through  the  "Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968.  It  is  composed  of  21  persons,  appointed  by  the  President 
from  diverse  backgrounds  in  labor,  management  and  education.  It  is 
charged  by  law  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  concerning 
the  operation  of  vocational  education  programs,  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  such  programs,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Sec- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  issued  July  15,  1969,  was 
concerned  primarily  with  national  attitudes  and  is  available  upon 
request.  1 

SECOND  REPORT 

In  its  First  Report  the  Council  pointed  out  that  vocational  educa- 
tion m the  United  States  suffers  from  a national  preoccupation  that 
everyone  must  go  to  college.  Government  at  all  levels— school  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  parents  and  students— are  all  guilty  of  the  attitude 
that  vocational  education  • is  designed  for  somebody  else’s  children. 
What  is  needed,  we  urged,  is  a new  respect  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  as  career  preparation  at  all  levels, 
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In  the  four  months  that  have  passed  since  we  issued  our  First 
Report,  the  Council  has  considered  the  Federal  approach  to  funding, 
the  Office  of  Education’s  organization  and  role,  and  present  and  pro- 
posed manpower  policies  and  legislation.  In  light  of  these  considera- 
tions, this  report  recommends  fundamental  policy  changes  for  the 
Federal  government  in  these  areas.  If  these,  policies  are  adopted  they 
will  provide  Federal  support  for  the  objective  that  education  become 
as  relevant  for  those  American  citizens  who  do  not  graduate  from 
universities  as  for  those  who  do. 

Our  recommendations  are  based  on  four  concerns : 

1.  A concern  for  persons  who  are  flowing  into  the  pool  of  unemployed 
as  strong  as  our  concern  for  those  already  among  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed 

Last  year  the  Federal  government  allocated  $1.6  billion  in  support 
of  recruiting,  counseling,  educating,  training,  and  job  placement  ef- 
forts for  approximately  one  million  men  and  women  who  suffered  un- 
der economic,  educational,  or  physical  handicaps.  But  as  of  last 
October,  Labor  Department  statistics  show  that  the  unemployment 
rate  of  our  poverty  neighborhoods  had  shown  no  over-the-year 
improvement. 


In  an  average  year,  700,000  youiig  men  and  women  drop  out  of  the 
nation’s  schools  before  graduating.  Some  of  these  drop-outs  find  jobs, 
but  many  of  them  flow  into  the  pool  of  unemployed,  lacking  the  skills 
and  preparation  which  would  make  them  employable.  To  reduce  this 
flow,  in  fiscal  year  1968  the  Federal  government  spent  $65  million  for 
part-time  jobs  designed  to  keep  youths  in  school  and  provided  some 
portion — $10  million  would  be  a generous  estimate — of  a total  voca- 
tional education  expenditure  of  $262  million,  for  the  career  training 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  allocation  of  far  more  Federal  dollars  to  the  problem  of  the 
pool  than  to  the  problem  of  the  flow  is  wasteful  and  inefficient.  This 
nation  will  never  reduce  its  pool  of  unemployed  until  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment gives  as  much  attention  to  reducing  the  flow  as  it  gives  to 
trying  to  reduce  the  pool. 

8.  A concern  for  directing  the  disadvantaged  into  the  mainstream  of 
vocational  and  technical  education , as  career  preparation , rather 
than  into  separate  programs 

Federal  legislation  now  encourages  the  development  of  separate  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged.  Such  programs  say  to  the  disadvantaged 
that  they  are  second-class  citizens  who  cannot  make  it  in  the  main- 
stream. Such  programs  appear  to  shut  the  door  to  career  advance- 
ment. What  the  disadvantaged  want  and  need  is  access  to  vocational 
and  technical  programs  for  career  preparation,  in  the  mainstream. 
Counseling,  tutoring,  and  other  support  and  assistance  are  essential, 
but  separateness  destroys  dignity. 

8.  A concern  that  Federal  funds  he  used  piimarih/  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  vocational  and  technical  education  as  career  prep- 
aration as  distinguished  from  the  toted  costs  of  such  education 

A principal  reason  local  school  districts  have  been  slow  to  make 
vocational  education  programs  available  to  all  who  want  them  is  that 
the  initial  costs  of  vocational  education  are  higher  than  for  college 
preparatory  programs.  The  efficient  way  to  use  the  Federal  dollar  to 
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encourage  vocational  and  technical  education  as  career  preparation  is 
for  the  Federal  government  to  pay  all  or  a substantial  part  of  these 
extra  costs.  For  example,  an  appropriate  vocational  program  might 
cost  (ho  Federal  government  $1 ,500— $3,000  if  the  student  enrolls  in  a 
separate,  fully  Federally-supported  program,  but  a fraction  of  that 
amount  would  be  needed  if  the  Federal  government  paid  only  the  extra 
cost  of  a vocational  program  for  that  student  in  a mainstream  second- 
ary or  post-secondary  school. 

4‘  A concern  for  coordination  of  vocational  education  as  well  as  man- 
power programs 

The  inefficiency  of  the  present  uncoordinated  and  overlapping  voca- 
tional education  and  manpower  programs  is  widely  recognized,  and 
solutions  have  been  proposed  to  the  Congress.  These  proposals  bring 
some  order  to  manpower  training,  but  fall  far  short  ox  what  is  needed. 
They  will  fail  in  practice  to  make  use  of  mainstream,  secondary  and 
post-secondary  vocational  and  technical  career  development  programs, 
and  they  will  create  in  many  communities  a dual  system  of  public 
education. 

These  concerns  lead  us  to  one  fundamental  policy : The  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  invest  at  least  as  much  money  in  reducing  the  flow  of 
untrained  youth  as  it  invests  in  reducing  the  pool  of  unemployed , and 
most  of  the  Federal  investment  should  he  concentrated  in  paying  the 
additional  cost  of  vocational,  and  technical  programs  of  career  prepara- 
tion (as  compared  with  programs  which  prepare  for  further  educa- 
tion) in  high  schools  and  post-secondary  institutions. 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  the  Federal  government  should  take  the 
following  three  actions  now : 

1.  Require  that  communities  develop  coordinated  plans  for  reducing 
both  the  flow  of  untrained  youth  and  the  pool  of  unemployed 
adults 

Legislation  presently  proposed  by  the  Administration  would  estab- 
lish in  every  community  a prime  sponsor,  normally  the  mayor,  who  is 
to  plan  and  administer  Federal  support  for  all  manpower  training 
within  the  community.  In  the  Council’s  opinion  such  local  planning, 
so  directed,  limited  only  to  manpower,  will  further  direct  attention  and 
money  to  tne  problem  of  the  pool  and  away  from  the  problem  of  the 
flow.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  plan  how  to  find  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
without  also  planning  to  prevent  additional  numbers  of  young  people 
from  flowing  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Council  recommends : 

First,  that  local  communities  be  required  and  enabled  to  plan 
both  to  reduce  the  flow  of  untrained  youth  and  to  reduce  the  pool 
of  unemployed. 

Second , that  the  local  plan  employ,  to  the  maximum,  existing 
mainstream  institutions  and  programs.  / 

Third,  that  the  local  authority  which  prepares  the  plan  and 
administers  Federal  support  for  the  plan  include  not  only  the 
mayor,  but  also  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  head  of  the 

•:  appropriate  post-secondary  career  development  institution. 

Fourth,  that  the  local  body:  which  prepares  the  plan  should 
include  both  professional  and  non-professional  representatives  of 
the  local  community. 


Fifth . that  the  Federal  funds  which  arc  subject  to  the  plan 
include  not  only  manpower  training  funds,  but,  also  vocational 
education  and  related  training  funds  earmarked  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. . , . . 

Sixth,  that  the  language  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  10(i8.  earmarking  funds  for  the  disadvantaged,  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  implication  that  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged must  he  separate  programs. 

Seventh , that  Education  be  given  an  equal  voice  with  Labor 
at  state  and  Federal  levels  in  supervising  the  formation  and 
administration  of  the  plan. 


2.  Focus  Federal  support  for  community  colleges  and  other  two-year 

post-secondary  institutions  on  vocational  and  technical  programs 
as  career  preparation 

Legislation  proposed  in  the  Senate  extends  general  Federal  aid  to 
community  colleges.  Such  general  aid  would  do  little  to  oveicoinc 
our  national  preoccupation  with  general  liberal  arts  education. 

Federal  funds  should  instead  be  the  catalyst  encouraging  compre- 
hensive commuity  colleges  and  post-secondary  institutions  to  expand 
and  strengthen  their  vocational-technical  career  offerings.  The  same 
principle— that  the  Federal  government  pay  the  extra  cost  of  a voca- 
tional program— should  apply  to  post-secondary  as  well  as  to  second- 
ary education. 

3.  Overhaul  the  Federal  administrative  organization  to  pemnit  the 

Federal  government  to  exercise  leadership  in  vocational  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  manpower  training 

There  is  a reason  why  the  Federal  government  is  more  effective  in 
responding  to  the  crisis  of  the  pool  of  unemployed  than  in  reducing 
the  flow  of  untrained  youth  into  the  pool.  That  reason  is  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower  is  two  cloors  removed 
from  the  President,  while  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Adult, 
Vocational  and  Library  Programs  is  five  doors  removed  from  the 
President.  There  is  no  more  dramatic  example  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  how  national  objectives  arc  obstructed  by  a badly  designed 
administrative  organization. 

We  favor  a separate  Department  of  Education,  for  only  in  that  way 
will  Education  speak  in  concert  with  Labor  to  meet  the  critical  needs 
of  the  country  for  vocational  and  technical  education  as  career  prep- 
aration. Until  that  organization  is  achieved,  we  recommend  that  the 
position  responsible  for  vocational  education  in  the  Office  of  Education 
parallel  as  nearly  as  possible  the  position  responsible  for  manpower 
training  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Respectively  submitted. 

Hugh  Calkins,  Chairman , Michael  Alar  id,  Findlay  C. 
Allan,  Richard  Allen,  H.  S.  Brown,  Agnes  Bryant, 
Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Hugh  Calkins,  Amo  DeBernardis, 
Marvin  J.  Feldman,  Cernoria  D.  Johnson,  Oliver  P. 
Kolstoe,  John  W.  Letson,  W.  E.  Lowry,  Alice  B.  Mc- 
Lean, Jack  Michie,  Luis  M.  Morton,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 
Nichols,  George  L.  Ramey,  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  Don- 
ald H.  Smith,  Robert  M.  Worthington,  Members  of 
the  Advisory  Council . 


THIRD  REPORT— NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 

July  10,  1970 

National  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational  Education, 

Washington , D.C. 

Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary , Department  of  Health , Education , and  W elf  are,  330  Inde- 
pendence Avenue $17.,  Washington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : In  this,  our  Third  Report,  we  have  devoted 
our  attention  to  one  of  the  most  glaring  failures  of  the  American 
education  system:  its  inability  to  effectively  prepare  the  disadvantaged 
for  full  participation  in  society.  The  enclosed  Report  includes  our 
recommendations  for  dealing  with  this  problem,  and  offers  suggestions 
on  integrating  school  and  work  experience,  providing  needed  guidance 
for  dropouts  and  others  who  do  not  easily  conform  to  the  regular 
school  system,  and  developing  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  which 
do  not  separate  them  from  the  mainstream  of  American  education. 

We  believe  that  our  recommendations,  if  adopted,  would  provide 
Federal  support  for  the  goal  that  every  American  child  be  given  an 
education  relevant  to  his  special  needs.  In  addition,  we  feel  that  the 
enactment  of  these  recommendations  would  go  far  in  trying  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  most  long-standing  inequities  of  an  educational  system 
which  has  been  geared  to  the  “average”  student,  to  the  neglect  and 
detriment  of  significant  minority  groups. 

Sincerely, 

Hugh  Calkins,  Chairman. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  created 
by  the  Congress  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  It  is  composed  of  21  persons,  appointed  by  the  President  from 
diverse  backgrounds  in  labor,  management  and  education.  It  is  charged 
by  law  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  vocational  education  programs,  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning such  programs,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 

third  report 

In  its  First  Report,  the  Council  urged  that  the  nation  overcome  its 
preoccupation  with  the  idea  that  college  is  desirable  for  everyone,  and 
that  it  develop  a new  respect  for  vocational-technical  education  as  an 
effective  form  of  career  preparation.  In  its  Second  Report,  the  Coun- 
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cil  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  make  fundamental  pol- 
icy changes  in  its  approach  to  funding,  in  the  organization  and  role 
of  the  Oilice  of  Education,  and  in  present  and  proposed  manpower 
policies  and  legislation.  . . 

In  this,  the  Third  Keport,  the  Council  deals  with  what  it  considers 
the  basic  challenge  to  American  education  today:  Can  it  equip  for 
effective  participation  in  the  life  of  the  country,  the  20  percent  of  the 
population  now  excluded  because  of  inadequate  educational  oppor- 
tunity? . , . . . , 

The  United  States  has  developed  into  a technological  society  with 
no  place  for  the  uneducated,  unskilled  individual.  The  present  educa- 
tional system  works  well  for  the  majority,  i.e.  for  the  children  of  the 
educated  who  with  their  talents  increase  the  complexity  of  society 
and  broaden  the  gap  that  separates  them  from  the  uneducated. 

But  a clock  is  ticking.  The  human  time  bomb  that  is  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  minority,  the  poor  is  approaching  the  moment  of  fracture. 
Deeply  frustrated,  untrained,  impatient  youth  have  concluded  from 
their  observations  of  the  Sixties  that  the  only  way  to  create  change  is 
through  violence.  Their  impatience  is  the  mechanism  of  explosion. 

The  primary  reason  this  nation  has  not  yet  established  a society  in 
which  there  is  equal  opportunity  to  learn  and  work  is  that  it  has  not 
yet  tried.  Early  in  the  Sixties,  the  people  of  the  United  States  resolved 
to  place  a man  on  the  moon  within  the  decade.  They  were  successful. 
The  objective  was  accomplished  because  the  resources  and  the  atten- 
tion required  were  devoted  to  the  task.  . 

In  the  inid-Sixties,  the  nation  embarked  upon  an  effort  to  eliminate 
ignorance  and  poverty  in  the  United  States.  A few  years  later,  it  was 
seen  that  this  objective  could  not  be  achieved  easily  or  quickly,  and 
the  country  drew  back.  A distant  war  and  a new  concern  about  en- 
vironment are  now  consuming  the  attention  once  directed  to  these 

goals.  ■ . , . 

What  America  needs  most  is  a commitment  to  fulfill  its  most  basic 
ideal.  This  nation  was  founded  on  a belief  in  the  inherent  worth  of 
every  individual.  The  fulfillment  of  individual  potential  is  the  coun- 
try’s historic  mandate. 

To  achieve  that  mandate  in  the  Seventies,  the  Council  recommends 


that  the  nation  take  four  basic  steps : 

1.  Recognize  that  emfloyment  is  an  integral  fart  of  education. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  effect  of  education  on  employ- 
ment. Not  enough  has  been  paid  to;the  opposite  proposition : that  em- 
ployment, as  an  integral  part  of  education,  is  essential  to  the  learning 
experience  of  many  youths. 

a.  Every  secondary  school  should1  he  a/n  employnient  agency. 

For  many  years,  universities  and  colleges  have  operated  employment 
offices  through  which  graduating  students  and  prospective  employers 
conduct  negotiations  about  jobs. , In  a handful  of  comprehensive 
schools,  and  in  many  vocational  schools,  a similar  employment  service 
is  conducted  for  graduating  seniors.  This  practice  must  become  uni- 
versal. It  must  become  a priority  national  objective  that  schools  in 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods  establish  employment  offices  at  once  and 
accept  a responsibility  for  removing  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
their  graduates. 


II 

Many  educators  will  oppose  this  conclusion.  They  will  say  that  find- 
mg  a lob  is  the  responsibility  of  the  employment  service,  not  of  the 
school.  II 10  Council  believes  this  attitude  ignores  the  importance  of 
developing  an  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  of  the  rein- 
tionship  between  Ins  academic  work  and  life  in  the  real  world.  Schools 
which  provide  vocational  education  without  also  providing  a job  do 
not  have  a complete  program.  Such  schools  should  not  have  full  voca- 
tional  funding. 

Students  learn  best  when  they  want  to  learn.  A school  successfully 
placing  its  students  in  jobs  which  open  up  careers  is  more  likely  to 
have  motivated  students  than  a school  which  does  not.  A school  in 
winch  getting  a job  is  part  of  the  curriculum  is  more  likely  to  have 
students  who  understand  why  reading  and  mathematics  make  a differ- 

business*11  a SC1°°  wl“ch  regards  employment  :>s  somebody  else’s 

b.  Part-time  employment  should  he  a.  part  of  the  curriculum. 

I ieie  are  a few  essentials  m the  curriculum.  Communication  skills, 
mathematics,  and  some  ability  in  problem  solving  are  widely  reco"- 
mzed  to  be  among  them.  Not  so  widely  recognized  are  the  habits  ami 
attitudes  which  add  up  to  employability. 

Many  children  learn  these  attitudes  at  home.  A father  who  is  reg- 
ularly employed  and  displays  a responsible  attitude  toward  his  job  Is 
likely  to  teach  employability  to  his  children  without  much  help  from 
the  school.  A child  who  is  brought  up  in  a family  in  which  there  is  no 
employed  adult,  or  m which  observed  employment  is  sporadic  and 
casual,  is  not  likely  to  learn  at  home  how  to  hold  a job.  For  such  a 

child,  employability  is  as  important  a part  of  the  school  curriculum  as 
reading. 

A good  way  to  teach  employability  where  it  is  not  an  integral  part 
of  every  day  life,  is  through  employment.  Every  school  with  students 
who  are  not  learning  desirable  employment  habits  at  home  should,  to 
the  extent  the  labor  market  allows,  make  part-time  employment  a re<ru- 
lar  part  of  the  curriculum.  Where  the  labor  market  does  not  provide 
Mougli  part-time  jobs,  the  work-study  program  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  should  be  adequately  funded  and  utilized  as  a substi- 
tute tor  work  experience  in  private  employment. 

It  will  cost  money  to  locate  part-time  work  stations  and  to  supervise, 
counsel  and  instruct  the  students  who  hold  them.  Few  expenditures, 
however,  will  bring  a bigger  return  in  linking  education  with  produc- 
tivity, and  in  making  schools  effective  in  preparing  young  people  for 
meaningful  careeis.  1 1 

c.  The  further  education  of  the  dropout. 

This  Council  recommends  a basic  change  in  the  national  attitude 
toward  dropouts.  Currently,  they  are  considered  failures.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  annually  appoints  a committee  to  keep  them 
m school.  Critics  and  citizens  measure  the  performance  of  school  sys- 
tems by  their  ability  to  reduce  the  number  who  drop  out.  Those  who  do 
drop  out  are  considered  disgraced,  and  are  lost  by  the  school  systems, 
and  rarely  welcomed  back. 

Where  our  educational  system  fails  these  young  people  is  not  so 
much  in  its  inability  to  halt  their  early  departure  from  school,  as  in  its 
failure  to  recapture  them  later.  A school  system  should  in  fact, "as  well 
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as  in  theory,  keep  jurisdiction  over  the  young  people  within  its  borders 
until  they  are  either  graduated  or  have  reached  such  an  age  that  they 
mav  be  properly  regarded  ns  adults. 

Schools  should  invest  as  much  in  follow-up  and  counseling  for  those 
who  drop  out  as  for  those  who  remain  in  school.  School  systems  need 
to  establish  programs  for  the  young  people  who  have  had  their  first 
employment  experience  and  are  ready  for  further  education.  The  adult 
high  schools  and  the  cooperative  programs  which  are  being  estab- 
lished in  many  cities  are  healthy  developments  which  must  be 
encouraged. 

*2.  (five  priority  to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  without  separat- 
ing the  disadvantaged  from-  the  mainstream  of  education. 

In  our  Second  Report  the  Council  said: 

Federal  legislation  now  encourages  the  development  of  separate  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  Suell  programs  say  to  the  disadvantaged  that  they  are 
second-class  citizens  who  cannot  make  it  in  the  mainstream.  Such  programs  ap- 
pear to  shut  the  door  to  career  advancement.  What  the  disadvantaged  want  and 
need  is  access  to  vocational  and  technical  programs  for  career  preparation  in  the 
mainstream.  Counseling,  tutoring  and  other  support  and  assistance  are  essential, 
but  separateness  destroys  dignity. 

Present  legislation  nncl  policies  encourage,  separateness  by  the  form 
of  the  subsidy.  Tt  is  time  that  accountants  stop  making  policy  tor  lo- 
cational education.  A system  must  be  devised  in  winch  the  necessary 
subsidies  to  vocational  education  programs  do  not  require  that  the  pro- 
grams be  carried  out  in  a way  which  defeats  many  of  their  most  basic 

l>U8.Pz!£ura0«  parents  a ad  students  to  participate  in  the  development 

of  vocational  programs.  . . 

’ In  its  First  Report,  this  Council  called  attention  to  the  prevalent 
attitude  that  vocational  education  is  something  which  is  good,  but  on  y 
for  someone  else’s  children.  Among  minority  groups  there  is  a wel  - 
founded  suspicion  that  counselors,  especially  majority-group  counsel- 
ors, are  influenced  by  a conviction  that  minority  youth  are  fit  only  for 
the  more  menial  occupations.  Because  minorities  are  underrepresented 
in  manv  occupations,  they  are  also  underrepresented  on  vocational 
facilities,  whose  majority-group  image  is  forbidding  to  them. 

Tn  time,  this  attitude  may  be  overcome,  this  suspicion  proven  unjusti- 
fied, and  this  image  replaced.  In  this  decade,  however,  these  are  tactois 
which  no  one  planning  vocational  education  can  ignore,  there  are 
some  vocational  facilities  which  are  imderutilized  because  they  weie 
planned  for.  but  not  with,  their  clientele.  Vocational  education  will  not 
succeed  in  attracting  the  clientele  which  can  profit  most  from  it,  unless 
it  involves  that  clientele  in  its  planning  and  direction. 

For  many  years  vocational  educators  have  used  industrial  advisoiy 
committees  to  assist  in  developing  curriculum,  locating  cooperative 
iob  stations,  and  employing  graduates.  Now  vocational  educators  must 
also  create  advisory  committees  of  parents  and  students.  Only  by  doing 
so  will  vocational  programs  be  successful  in  appealing  to  many  stu- 
dents who  are  not  planning  to  go  on  to  post-twelfth  grade  education, 
and  whose  career  training  must,  therefore,  be  acquired  m school. 

4.  Establish  residential  schools  for  those  who  need  them,  most. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  America  must  make  an  investment 
in  residential  schools  for  some  adolescents  who  cannot  cope  with  their 
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homes  or  their  neighborhoods.  A nation  whose  boarding  schools  are 
conducted  only  for  the  wealthy  and  for  those  under  juvenile  court  sen- 
tence has  misplaced  its  priorities.  There  are  young  people  who  will 
respond  to  remedial  education  and  career  preparation  only  if  separated 
from  home  and  neighborhood  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  learn  in  a daj'-school  setting.  Every  major  metropolitan  com- 
munity and  every  poor  rural  area  needs  a residential  school  for  such 
youngsters. 

Congress  has  never  made  a clear  decision  on  whether  a national  in- 
vestment in  residential  schools  for  disadvantaged  youth  should  be 
made  and,  if  so,  under  what  auspices  it  should  be  conducted.  The  Job 
Corps  was  a courageous  experiment  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  Some  Job  Corps  centers,  located  near  urban  areas  and  serving 
young  people  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  have  been  notably  suc- 
cessful. The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  residential  school 
provisions  of  the  1968  Vocational  Amendments  be  funded.  School  au- 
thorities must  be  given,  on  an  experimental  basis,  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  residential  schools  with  career  preparation  geared 
to  disadvantaged  youth  can  prove  to  be  a worthwlnle  investment. 

By  enacting  the  1968  Vocational  Amendments,  Congress  declared  its 
intent  that  a better  society,  based  upon  educational  opportunity,  should 
be  built.  Intent,  however,  even  when  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  does  not 
alone  bring  action.  The  disadvantaged  of  this  country  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  are  tired  of  intentions  which  are  not  backed  by  adequate 
funds  or  by  a genuine  national  concern.  Eighteen  months  have  gone  by 
since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Amendments,  and  progress  has 
been  slow.  Strong  Executive  leadership  designed  to  translate  intent 
into  concrete,  workable  programs  is  due.  The  disadvantaged  will  no 
longer  accept  promises. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hugh  Calkins,  Chairman , Michael.  Alarid,  Richard  G. 
AJlen,  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Marvin  Feldman,  John  W. 
Letson,  W.  E.  Lowry,  Jack  Michie,  Luis  M.  Morton, 
Charles  F.  Nichols,  George  L.  Ramey,  Robert  M. 
Worthington,  Members , National  Advisory  Council, . 
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FOURTH  REPORT— NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  196S,  Public  Law  90-576 

January  16,  1971 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  education  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  196S.  It  is  composed  of  21  persons,  appointed  by  the  President  from 
diverse  backgrounds  in  labor,  management  and  education.  It  is  charged 
by  law  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  concerning  the  oper- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs,  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning such  programs,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 

National  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational  Education, 
Washington , D.C.,  January  16 , 1971. 

Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health , Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Li  its  three  previous  reports,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  discussed  some  of  what 
it  considers  the  most  pressing  problems  in  vocational  education : atti- 
tude, curriculum,  Office  of  Education  organization,  coordination  with 
manpower  programs,  arid  services  to  the  disadvantaged.  In  this,  its 
Fourth  Report,  the  Council  deals  with  one  of  the  major  causes  of  these 
problems.  We  have  allowed  to  develop  in  this  country,  a system  of 
financing  vocational  education  which  precludes  the  creation  of  imagi- 
native career  education  programs  in  the  public  schools.  Many  of  tne 
complaints  so  frequently  heard  about  the  quality  of  vocational  edu- 
cation courses,  facilities,  and  faculties  can  be  traced  to  a funding 
system  which  so  narrowly  defines  what  can  be  funded  as  vocational  edu- 
cation that  it  excludes  new  and  often  needed  forms  of  career  educa- 
tion. The  enclosed  Report  outlines  the  problems  associated  with  our 
present  system  of  financing  vocational  education  and  presents  the 
Council’s  recommendations  tor  overcoming  these  problems. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  new  financing  system  it  proposes  in 
this  Report  concurs  fully  with  the  Administration’s  present  emphasis 
on  alternative  methods  of  delivering  funds  to  the  states.  If  adopted, 
the  new  system  outlined  in  this  Report  would  allow  for  the  develop- 
ment of  career  education  which  responds  solely  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents, rather  than  to  short-sighted  definitions  and  financial  restric- 
tions. Moreover,  the  Council  is  convinced  that  its  recommended 
method  of  financing  would  allow  for  the  achievement  of  local,  state 
and  national  objectives  in  vocational  education  and  would,  in  this  way, 
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contribute  greatly  to  developing  the  potential  of  individual  students 
and  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  nation’s  economy  and  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  Council  looks  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  in  develop- 
ing the  details  of  this  new  system  and  in  working  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  vocational  education  in  the  country. 

Sincerely, 

Hugh  Calkixj.  Chairman. 

FOURTH  REPORT 

There  is  a fiscal  crisis  in  education  in  America.  The  need  is  urgent  to 
replace  extensive  reliance  on  property  taxes  paid  by  home  owners  with 
greater  reliance  on  broadly  based  taxes,  and  to  revise  the  formulas  by 
which  state  and  federal  funds  for  general  education  support  are  allo- 
cated to  local  schools  and  colleges.  In  this  report  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Vocational  Education  turns  its  attention  to  five  unique 
problems  of  financing  and  planning  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. They  are  at  the  root  of  much  of  what  needs  attention  in  career 
education  today. 

I.  PROBLEMS 

A.  The  Local  Voter  and  Differential  Costs.  The  local  voter  is  much 
more  willing  to  support  educational  programs  which  affect  all  students 
equally,  than  educational  programs  which  benefit  only  some  of  the 
students.  The  long  history  of  inadequate  attention  to  the  handicapped 
and  the  disadvantaged  eloquently  testifies  to  this  fact.  Vocational-tech- 
nical  education  frequently  requires  start-up  costs  of  building  conver- 
sion and  equipment,  supplies,  smaller  classes,' and  additional  staff  to 
find  and  supervise  job  stations,  counsel  students,  and  place  them  in 
jobs.  These  costs  combine  to  make  most  career  education  more  expen- 
sive than  a college  preparatory  or  liberal  arts  course.  Localschooland 
college  officials,  hard  pressed  to  balance  the  budget  and  required  to  turn 
to  the  voter  every  few  years  for  operating  funds,  find  it  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  allocate  local  resources  to  defray  these  differential  costs  as  to 
meet  the  costs  of  educating  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

B.  The  Incentive  Often  Becomes  a Ceiling.  While  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil strongly  supports  federal  and  state  assistance  to  local  educational 
institutions  in  meeting  the  differential  costs  of  career  education,  it  has 
found  that  what  is  intended,  and  required,  as  an  incentive  often  be- 
comes' a ceiling.  The  Council  knows  of  few  school  districts  with  more 
vocational  education  classes  than  are  reimbursed  by  the  state  govern- 
ment for  partial  or  total  cost.  Most  school  districts  will  expand  the 
number  of  general  and  college  preparatory  classes  they,  offer  to  meet 
demand;  however,  they  will  meet  the  demand  for  training  in  careers 
only  if  a higher  level  of  government  provides  a special  subsidy. 

C.  The  Incentive  Often  Becomes  a Strait  Jacket.  When  the  costs  of 
any  program  are  shared  among  different  levels  of  government,  each 
level  tries  to  shift  to  the  other  levels  as  much  of  the  cost  burden  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  repel  the  efforts  of  the  other  levels  to  shift  costs  to  it.  State 
governments  defend  themselves  against  the  efforts  of  local  govern- 
ments to  shift  vocational  education  costs  to  the  state  level  by  rigorously 
enforcing  a tight  definition  of  vocational  education.  Typically,  the 
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definitions  of  Vocational  Education  now  used  in  the  United  States 
speak  in  terms  of  inputs.  One  example  is  to  specify  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation funding  can  only  be  received  for  a welding  class  conducted 
with  equipment  that  meets  state  standards,  in  a classroom  that  meets 
state  standards,  by  a teacher  who  meets  state  standards,  to  a prescribed 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades.  Such  a 
definition  often  becomes  a strait  jacket.  A school  cannot  offer  welding 
to  seventeen  year  old  boys  in  the  tenth  grade,  subcontract  welding  in- 
struction to  a welding  shop  in  the  neighborhood,  or  tench  arithmetic  or 
reading  as  a part  of  the  welding  course,  because  such  irregularities 
violate  the  definition  and  impair  the  subsidy. 

D.  The  '‘'‘State  Plan ” Is  Not  a Viable  Planning  Instrument.  At  the 
heart  of  the  process  of  allocating  federal  money  for  vocational-techni- 
cal education  is  a document  called  the  “State  Plan.”  While  its  exist- 
ence represents  a significant  advance  over  the  unplanned  character  of 
most  education,  in  many  states  it  falls  far  short  of  presenting  what  the 
objectives  of  the  state  are,  how  the  state  proposes  to  achieve  them,  and 
how  long  it  expects  that  to  take.  Rigidly  structured  by  the  federal 
rules  and  regulations,  the  plan  serves  as  a compliance  document  with 
specifications  so  meticulously  detailed  that  its  annual  preparation  be- 
comes a chore  for  the  expert  in  grantsmanship  and  its  review  in  the 
Office  of  Education  has  literally  been  entrusted  to  secretaries. 

E.  The  loss  of  Federal  Initiati/ve.  The  national  objectives  in  voca- 
tional education  cry  out  to  be  accomplished.  Vocational  education 
should  be  accessible  to  all  persons  who  desire  it;  the  “general”  program 
which  still  survives  in  many  high  schools  should  be  eliminated  so  that 
all  students  are  prepared  either  for  a job  and/or  for  further  education; 
the  new  careers  in  health  services,  fluid  power,  horticulture,  aviation, 
data  processing,  appliance  repairing,  and  the  like  need  to  be  estab- 
lished; girls  need  to  be  admitted  to  many  industrial  programs;  career 
training  institutions  should  take  the  responsibility  for  job  placement 
of  students ; vocational  education  needs  to  be  diffused  through  the  cur- 
riculum; priority  must  be  given  to  the  disadvantaged,  both  urban  and 
rural;  vocational  orientation  in  the  elementary  years  must  be  ex- 
panded. Under  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
the  federal  government  has  little  power  to  affect  the  achievement  of 
these  national  objectives.  The  states  have  complied  with  the  minimum 
standards  and  set-asides  required  by  that  legislation,  and  have-  met 
the  required  50-50  matching  by  ratios  of  500%  or  more.  Additional 
Federal  dollars  under  those  Amendments  will  strengthen  vocational 
education  on  its  present  course,  but  will  not  affect  its  course. 

IT.  NAOVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  New  Funding  and  Planning  Technique.  The  Administration 
should  prepare  and  the  Congress  adopt  a new  technique  in  federal- 
state  financial  relationships.  Federal  assistance  for  vocational-techni- 
cal education  should  be  divided  into  two  parts : a support  component, 
comprising  about  75  percent  of  available  lands,  and  an  incentive  com- 
ponent constituting  (the  remaining  25  percent.  The  basic  support 
component  would  be  allocated  among  the  stntes  under  the  same  formula 
as  existing  basic  grants,  subject  to  compliance  by,  the: states  with  the 
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more  important  of  the  minimum  conditions  now  set  forth  in  the  1968 
Amendments.  The  remaining  25  percent  of  the  funds  should  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Office  of  Education  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  states  to 
pursue  national  objectives  effectively.  This  allocation  should  be  made 
by7  using  a point  system  under  which  each  national  objective  would  be 
accorded  an  appropriate  number  of  points  and  a state  would  be 
awarded  a larger  or  smaller  portion  of  those  points  in  proportion  to 
its  efforts  to  achieve  that  objective.  A system  for  reviewing  the  Com- 
missioner’s determination  as  to  the  number  of  points  to  be  awarded 
should  be  established. 

To  confirm  that  the  states  are  in  compliance  with  the  minimum 
requirements  for  the  basic  grant,  a simple  compliance  document  would 
be  used,  in  which  the  states  would  merely  certify  that  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  federal  requirements.  To  qualify  for  incentive  grants, 
the  states  would  in  addition  be  required  to  submit,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  three  or  five  year  planning  period,  a plan  specifying  what  ob- 
jectives the  state  proposed  to  pursue,  what  steps  it  proposed  to  take 
to  achieve  each  objective,  and,  in  quantified  terms,  how  much  progress 
it  expected  to  make.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  planning  period  the 
state  would  furnish  an  evaluation  document  in  which,  using  sample 
school  attendance  area  data,  as  well  as  state  figures,  it  would  report 
upon  its  progress  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

This  proposal  does  not  constitute  an  improper  interference  by  the 
federal  government  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  states.  If  the  Con- 
gress provides  75  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  with  few  strings  at- 
tached, it  surely  can  properly  allocate  more  incentive  money  to  those 
states  which  are  more  actively  pursuing  national  objectives  than  to 
those  which  are  not. 

B.  National  Fiscal  Objectives  for  V ocational  Education.  Among 
the  national  objectives  specified  as  entitling  a state  to  a larger  incen- 
tive grant  should  be  some  crucial  fiscal  objectives.  Among  them  we 
recommend  the  following : 

1.  A state  should  be  rewarded  if  it  authorizes  alternative  delivery 
systems  of  vocational-technical  education  which  permit  administra- 
tors to  escape  the  program  strait  jacket  we  have  described.  A school 
which  is  willing  to  have  the  benefits  and  the  costs  of  appropriately 
monitored  innovative  vocational  education  programs  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  Federal  and  state  assistance  as  a conventional  pro- 
gram reaching  comparable  results  with  comparable  costs. 

2.  A state  should  receive  a larger  incentive  grant  if  its  vocational 
education  assistance  formula  encourages  school  districts  to  expand 
their  vocational  offerings  without  imposing  a ceiling  on  the  number 
which  can  be  created.  In  most  cases,  a proportionate  reduction  of  dol- 
lars per  class  is  a better  way  to  handle  an  unexpected  rapid  expansion 
than  a limitation  on  the  number  of  classes  to  be  subsidized. 

3.  Career  education  funds  should  be  allocated  among  local  districts 
by  an  equalization  formula  which  takes  into  account  the  total  tax 
effort  of  the  districts.  Total  tax  effort  includes  municipal  as  well  as 
school  taxes.  Defining  tax  effort  in  terms  of  school  taxes  alone  is  in 
most  states  a tragic  error  contributing  substantially  to  the  fiscal  break- 
down of  many  central  city  and  rural  school  systems. 
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evaluate  its  career  education  programs.  Much  better  data  than  is  now 
available  must  be  obtained  if  planning  is  to  be  effective. 

C.  National  Support  for  Effective  Planning.  Finally,  the  NACVE 
recommends  that  Federal  grant-in-aid  funding  provide  adequate,  con- 
sistent categorical  support  for  research,  curriculum  development, 
Manning  and  evaluation.  These  activities  will  be  neglected  at  the  local 
evel  unless  the  states  support  them ; they  will  be  neglected  at  the  state 
evei  unless  the  federal  government  supports  them.  Their  effectiveness 
is  destroyed  by  stop-and-go  financing. 

Improving  the  administration  of  education  is  an  important  national 
objective.  To  achieve  it,  the  Federal  Government  should  (1)  clearly 
articulate  the  national  objectives;  (2)  provide  basic  support  to  the 
states  m consistent  amounts  known  well  in  advance  on  a certification 
of  compliance  with  minimum  conditions;  (3)  provide  incentive  sup- 
port  m amounts  known  well  in  advance  in  proportion  to  state  effort 
to  achieve  the  national  objectives  as  revealed  by  thoughtful  multi-year 
plan  and  evaluation  documents;  and  (4)  provide  consistent  and  ade- 
quate support  for  state-level  research,  development,  planning  and 
evaluation.  • ; ' :■ 

If  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  will  take  these  steps  in 
1971,  the  decade  of  the  seventies  will  be  a period  in  which  America 
moves  rapidly  toward  its  goal  that  every  citizen 'has' an  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  self-respect  that  comes  from1  being  self-supporting  in  a 
career  in  which  the  future  can  be  brighter  than  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ;!  ; . 1 ; ='•••  ■ ' .1 


Hugh  Calkins,  Chairman,  Michael  Alarid,  Richard  G. 
Allen,  Daniel  H.  Beegan,  Mrs.  Louis  Bachman,  Lowell 
A.  Burkett,  Lawrence  F.  Davenport;  Jerry  S.  Dobro- 
volny,  Marvin  J.  Feldman,  Jack  Hatcher,  John  W. 
Letson,  W.  E.  Lowry,  Donald'  Ni  McDowell,  Jack 
Michie,  Luis  M.  Morton,  Charles  F,  Nichols,  Thcmas 
Paukeii,  George  L.  Ramey,  Nofrnan  R.  Stanger,  Steve 
W.  Stocks,  Robert'  'M.'  Worthington, : Members,  - Na- 
tional Advisory  Council';  Calvin  Dellefield,  Executive 
Director.  '!  •'  ! •'*  •’ 
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FIFTH  REPORT— NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
. • VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  , 

Vocational.  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 

June  21,  1971 

t i 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was 
created  by  the  Congress  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  ,1968.  It  is  composed  of  21  persons,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  diverse  backgrounds  in  labor,  management  ana  education. 
It  is  charged  by  law  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  vocational  education  programs,  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  such  programs,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  jof  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal  to 
Congress. 

National  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational  Education, 

W ashing  ton,  D. G .,  June  21, 1971. 

Hon.  Elliot  Richardson,  , 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  is  pleased  to  submit  this,  our  Fifth  Report,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Administration’s  positive  Stance  toward  career  education. 

As  wo  understand  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  our  nation, 
Commissioner  Sidney  P.  Marland  is  the  first  chief  administrator  at 
the  Office  of  Education  to  identify  career  education  as  the  Number 
One  priority  in  Education.  We  believe  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation is  an  important  part  of  this  concept; 

In  this  report  we  have  attempted  to  recognize  the  various  publics 
needing  career  education  and  hate  urged  the  policy  makers  in  your 
department  to  assist  the  Commissioner  in  attaining  his  goal. 

•••.!  Sincetely,  • .t  )>■  • --m 

Lawrence  DAvENpbRT,  Chaimnan. 
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The  values  most  Americans  hold  dear  include  that  each  man  living 
under  equality  of  opportunity  should  work  at  a job  of  his  choice  within 
the  limits  of  Iiis  ability,  and  that  economic  well-being  is  indispensable 
to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

In  its  first  four  reports,  the  National  Advisoiy  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  dealt  with  some  of  the  reasons  that  our  present  edu- 
cational system  has  failed  us  in  achieving  these  goals.  They  dealt  with 
the  following  major  items  in  depth': 

Report  1— Dealt  with  the  national  attitude  toward  vocational  edu- 
cation as  a system  designed  for  someone  else’s  child. 
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Report  2 — Dealt  with  the  approach  of  federal  funding  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  untrained  manpower  into  the  pool  of  unemployment. 

Report  3 — Dealt  with  employment  as  an  integral  part  of  education. 

Report  4 — Dealt  with  the  problems  involved  in  local  support,  state 
plans,  the  lack  of  federal  initiative  and  the  need  for  effective  national 
planning  for  vocational  education. 

In  this,  our  Fifth  Report,  the  Council  wishes  to  examine  those  forces 
which  have  prevented  the  adopted  of  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  first  tour  reports.  While  the  mood  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  today  is  one  of  impatience,  the  Council  senses  the  mood  of  the 
public  as  punitive. 

Since  the  Council  represents  various  publics,  the  question  is  being 
asked : Is  anybody  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  people  ? Is  anybody 
listening  to : 

The  Forty  million  elementary  school  children  who  need  career 
orientation. 

The  seven  and  one-half  million  young  people  who  seek  employment 
after  graduation. 

The  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  each  year,  virtually  all  without  marketable  skills. 

The  unemployed,  or  soon  to  be  unemployed,  workers  not  expecting 
callback  because  of  shifts  in  technology  or  shifts  in  labor  market 
demand. 

The  highly  motivated  working  poor  stuck  in  low-skill,  low-paying 
jobs,  who  need  to  hold  two  jobs  to  earn  enough  income  to  cover  their 
family  needs. 

The  mothers  of  school  age  children  who  need  and  want  to  re-enter 
the  labor  market. 

The  older  workers  involuntarily  retired  who  want  to  continue  to 
work,  but  need  a marketable  skill. 

The  over  three  hundred  thousand  mental  hospital  _ patients  dis- 
charged every  year  who  need  a marketable  skill  to  sustain  themselves. 

The  over  two  million  veterans  returning  to  civilian  life. 

The  inmates  in  our  prisons  who  need  pre-and  post-release  skill  train- 
ing to  cut  down  on  the  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

The  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

The  reports  from  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education. 

The  taxpayer  as  he  votes  down  bond  issue  after  bond  issue  on  his 
local  educational  level. 

IS  ANYBODY  REALLY  LISTENING?  WE  DO  NOT  THINK  SO! 

There  is  an  “educational”  consumer  revolt  developing  in  our  land 
today.  The  publics  limit  of  tolerance  has  been  reached  and  they  are 
on  the  verge  of  wresting  control  of  the  delivery  of  educational  serv- 
ices from  the  managers  of  public  education.  Public  officials  responsi- 
ble for  education,  both  elected  and  appointed,  need  to  be  reminded  of 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  statement,  “Here,  sir,  the  people  govern  1” 

Like  the  general  public,  we  must  ask,  “Why  is  our  educational  sys- 
tem not  responsive  to  the  demands  of  our  society  ?”  Since  1917,  Con- 
gress has  registered  its  concern  through  legislation  for  the  need  to 
infuse  vocational  education  into  the  spectrum  of  educational  oppor- 
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tunities.  The  most  recent  congressional  action  being  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Whenever  public  officials — the  gov- 
ernors, the  state  legislators,  the  congressmen,  the  mayors — seek  elec- 
tive office,  they  usually  embrace  the  concept  of  sound  vocational 
education  programs.  It  is  one  subject  about  which  there  is  no  con- 
troversy. In  view  of  this  overwhelming  demand,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  must  ask  why  do  the  managers  of  our  educational 
system  continue  to  be  so  maladroit  in  implementing  a policy  which 
would  effect  positive  change  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 

Historically,  various  educational  leaders  have  written  volumes 
which  are  replete  with  utterances  advocating  the  implementation  of 
career  education  programs. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Education  has  endorsed  strongty  the 
concept  of  career  education.  The  Council  is  anxious  to  assist  him  in 
the  development  of  a strong  program  in  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation as  part  of  career  education. 

We  ask  the  question,  with  all  of  this  endorsement,  where  has  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  been? 

On  the  list  of  budgetary  priorities? — AT  THE  BOTTOM? 

On  the  organizational  chart  of  U.S.O.E.  ? — AT  THE  BOTTOM. 

In  the  legislative  goals  of  those  advising  the  decision  makers  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare? — AT  THE 
BOTTOM. 

The  Council  has  been  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  for  the  general  educational  system  being  kept  bankrupt  with 
respect  to  vocational  education,  is  that  the  advisors  to  the  educational 
policy  makers  have  failed  to  provide  the  leadership  and  insight  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  educational  goals  the  people  of  our  country  demand. 

Who  are  the  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the  educational  policy  making 
establishment? 

Leaders  from  the  prestige  universities. 

Professional  associations. 

Educational  associations. 

Decision  makers  of  educational  policy  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  general  educationally  oriented  bureaucrats. 

We  implore  these  influential  decision  makers  to  join  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  active  reorientation  of  our  educational  system  to  embrace 
the  concept  of  a totally  articulated  vocational  and  technical  education 
thrust. 

To  insure  the  intent  of  the  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  host  of  sup- 
porters of  vocational  and  technical  education,  the  Council  recommends 
that  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education  continue  to  be 
legislated.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  must 
continue  to  be  held  accountable  by  the  Congress  under  the  law.  Any 
new  legislation  must  guarantee  that  vocational  and  technical  education 
has  parity  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

An  initial  step  in  the  implementation  of  this  parity  within  the  educa- 
tional structure  is  the  establishment  of  an  Office  responsible  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  advance  the  Commissioner’s  stated 
goals  for  career  education  as  a national  policy.  This  Office  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  such  programs  at  the  high- 


est  national  priority  in  education.  The  Office  should  be  headed  by  a 
person  who  is  eminently  well  qualified  in  the  fields  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  as  a part  of  career  education  and  be  accorded  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Secretary.  He  must  have  an  adequate  supportive 
staff  to  enable  the  Office  to  function  effectively.  The  establisment  of 
this  Office  with  the  appropriate  level  of  leadership  will  provide  visibil- 
ity and  continuity  in  addition  to  decision  makmg  responsibility  on 
behalf  of  vocational  and  technical  education  at  the  top  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  government. 

We  urge  Congress  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  appropriating  the 
full  authorizations  that  have  been  provided  for  down  through  the 
years  for  vocational  and  technical  education.  Funds  must  be  provided 
for  full  implementation  immediately,  as  well  as  providing  tne  neces- 
sary funds  tor  future  needs. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  public  in  our  nation  live  by  a familiar 
vision  of  our  public  schools.  They  believe  our  schools  have  tra- 
ditionally fulfilled  a dual  function — preparing  young  people  for  a 
career  in  adult  life  and  serving  as  transmitters  of  our  cultural 
heritage. 

The  Council  implores  our  national  educational  policy  makers  to 
join  in  the  full  implementation  of  a viable  educational  program  to 
provide  for  the  full  economic  development  of  our  human  resources. 
To  do  anything  less  is  to  abandon  positive  educational  leadership. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lawrence  Davenport,  Chairman , Mrs.  Louis  Bachman, 
Daniel  H.  Beegan,  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Frank  Canniz- 
zaro, Mrs.  Joseph  Coors,  Jerry  S.  Dobrovolny,  Mar- 
vin J.  Feldman,  William  Gellman,  Jack  Hatcher, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Hughes,  John  W.  Letson,  W.  E.  Lowry, 
Duane  Lund,  Donald  N.  McDowell,  Luis  M.  Morton, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Pauken,  George  L.  Ramey,  Norman  R. 
Stanger,  Steve  W.  Stock,  Delfino  Valdez,  Members , 
National  Advisory  Council ; Calvin  Dellefield,  Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Part  B 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS’ 
1970  ANNUAL  REPORTS 


ALABAMA 

Chairman — .7.  E.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Ex.  Director — Jack  Mitchie 

DISCTJSSIOX 

1 . Definition  of  Plan 

A careful  indepth  study  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
reveals  gross  inadequacies  in  planning  and  in  methods  of  determining 
state  needs.  The  current  plan  calls  for  900%  increase  in  expenditures 
in  1975  with  no  provision  to  attract  students  or  qualified  teachers.  As 
an  example,  in  one  service  area  the  training  output  projections  for 
1971  are  over  17,000  with  an  occupational  demand  of  less  than  1,300. 
In  other  service  areas  reported,  the  same  idea  is  revealed.  This  points 
to  a lack  of  understanding  in  the  vocational  education  field  of  the  needs 
of  the  business  world  for  trained  employees. 

2.  Human  Resource  Assessment 

In  essence,  we  discovered  that  vocational  education  in  Alabama  is 
training  six  persons  for  each  job  opportunity  that  exists  in  specific 
areas  related  to  this  training.  Since  the  unemployment  rate  in  Alabama 
does  not  reflect  this  level  of  unemployed  people,  our  only  conclusion 
is  that  the  trained  student  in  Alabama  is  leaving  the  State  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Alabama  is  losing  its  single  most  important 
resource : Trained  manpower.  In  effect  as  noted  in  the  survey,  voca- 
tional physical  equipment  and  facilities  are  adequate  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  However,  within  any  given  geographic  area,  duplication  of 
effort  by  repetition  of  program  has  been  noted.  This  duplication  of 
effort  has  caused  competition  for  students,  resulting  in  small  classes 
and  high  costs  of  training.  It  has  been  found  that  comprehensive  high 
schools  provide  lower  costs  per  student  and  more  effective  job  place- 
ment opportunities-  than  do  area  secondary  vocational  schools.  An 
example  of  cost  comparison  can  be  taken  if  rom  an  areaof  the  State  in 
which  a private  school'  is ; training,  ini  a service  area  at  $750  for  a'  six 
month  course  with  effective  placement  rate,  when  a similar  program 
in  the  public  school  is  :tw'o  years  in  duration  at  a cost  of  $800  with  a 
lower  placement  rate ; this  constitutes  duplication  of  effort  and  un- 
realistic program  length.  • *-w a »:< 
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3.  Impact  of  1968  Amendments 

The  intent  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  had 
a very  positive  effect  on  the  State  of  Alabama  through  focusing  at- 
tention on  areas  of  need.  However,  the  rules,  regulations  and  guide- 
lines set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  a result  of  the  1968 
Amendments  caused  the  State  to  develop  a plan  which  in  effect  was 
merely  a compliance  document  to  qualify  the  State  for  federal  funds 
and  would  not  reflect  the  true  intent  of  the  1968  Amendments.  Change 
affected  by  1968  Amendments  cannot  be  measured  because  of  lack  of 
sufficient  data  but  a data  retrieval  system  is  under  development  by 
the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  It 
is  hoped  that  within  the  next  year  this  system  will  become  operational 
and  provide  proper  data  basis. 

Jf.  Effectiveness  of  Meeting  Needs 

The  business  community’s  assessment  of  graduates  from  area  voca- 
tional education  schools  and  post  secondary  technical  schools  is  one 
of  deep  concern.  Retraining  is  frequently  necessary  for  employees 
who  are  a product  of  our  vocational  education  programs.  It  has  been 
long  recognized  that  effective  programs  of  vacational  education  re- 
quire advice  and  guidance  from  local  business  and  trade  advisory 
councils.  When  individual  members  of  local  advisory  councils  were 
contacted  for  comments  on  the  participation  of  the  local  councils  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  cases,  the  local  advisory  council  had  not  even 
met.  In  many  other  cases,  individuals  contacted  were  not  aware  that 
their  name  had  been  submitted  as  a member  of  the  local  advisory 
council. 

5.  Services  and  Opportunity 

Relevancy  of  vocational  education  is  generally  poor  and  the  business 
community  needs  to  be  brought  into  the  vocational  education  programs 
in  all  areas  of  the  State.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  needs  of 
people  are  not  being  adequately  met  by  many  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Based  on  sample  survey  in- 
formation, only  30%  of  the  graduates  were  employed  in  training 
related  occupations.  When  employers  were  asked  about  the  relevancy 
of  skills,  it  was  found  that  the  skills  were  far  below  what  might  be 
expected  in  many  cases.  It.  should  be  noted  that  there  were  some  skill 
areas  that  were  very  effective.  It  would  seem  that  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional areas  of  vocational  education  as  described  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  would  constitute  a major  cause  in  effectiveness  of  programs.  In 
comparing  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  secondary  schools,  namely 
comprehensive  secondary  schools  and  secondary  area  vocational 
schools,  it  was  found  that  the  vocational  needs  of  students  were  being 
served  best  in  the  comprehensive  secondary  schools  both  in  terms  of 
courses,  relevance  of  training  and  training  related  placement.  Adequate 
data  sources  for  job  opportunities  do  not  exist  thereby  handicapping 
the  development  of  a relative  vocational  education  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Construction  of  additional  vocational  education  facilities  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  responsible  analysis  of  specific  needs  by 
area  of  occupation  and  existing  facilities. 
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2.  Counseling  and  guidance  programs  need  to  be  developed  which 
will  serve  as  liaison  between  the  student  and  the  job  opportunities,  to 
help  him  find  appropriate  training  areas  and  a job  when  training  is 
complete. 

3.  An  adequate  data  system  should  be  developed  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  as  quickly  as  possible. 

4.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  comprehensive  institu- 
tions at  all  levels.  Purely  academic  institutions  should  inaugurate 
vocational  programs  and  vocational  institutions  should  include  aca- 
demic programs. 

5.  A recruitment  program  should  be  developed  to  attract  qualified 
teachers  and  administrators.  There  should  be  a continuous  upgrading 
program  to  keep  instructors  current  in  their  respective  trade  area. 

6.  A greater  and  more  equitable  share  of  the  State’s  educational 
dollar  should  be  directed  toward  vocational  education,  at  least  equal 
on  a percentage  basis  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled. 

7.  A program  of  cost  effectiveness  information  development  must 
be  undertaken  at  once. 


ALASKA 

Chairman — Louis  Licari 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  1070  evaluation  report  of  vocational  education  in  Alaska  has 
been  conducted  and  finalized  in  the  interest  of  assisting  the  total  voca- 
tional effort  to  fulfill  more  effectively  the  objectives  and  purposes  for 
which  established.  The  Council  is  concerned  with  the  fact  that  some 
people  who  could  benefit  from  vocational  instruction  are  deprived  of 
that  opportunity  because  their  educational  system  does  not  offer  such 
courses. 

Another  concern  is  the  image  which  vocational  programs  may  have 
in  some  of  our  educational  systems.  The  Council  has  specifically  di- 
rected that  all  persons  in  a position  to  enhance  the  image  of  vocational 
programs  should  do  so,  since  this  also  may  be  a barrier  which  would 
restrict  the  availability  of  some  programs  to  those  who  could  benefit 
from  the  instruction. 

Even  though  the  funding  for  the  new  features  of  Vocational  Amend- 
ments of  1968  were  late  in  being  approved  by  Congress  the  Council  felt 
that  these  areas  should  have  a preliminary  evaluation  to  give  guidance 
for  future  evaluations. 

A special  strength  of  the  evaluation  report  is  that  every  member  par- 
ticipated in  some  phase  of  the  evaluation.  The  reports  from  each 
Council  member  was  presented  to  the  Council  proper  before  becoming 
a part  of  the  overall  report. 

The  Council  was  generally  impressed  with  the  total  growth  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  State.  However,  this  observation  was  tempered 
with  the  realization  that  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go  before  filling 
the  objectives  to  be  served  by  vocational  education.  The  recom- 
mendations made  in  this  report  are  directed  toward  this  purpose. 

FISCAL  CONTROL  AND  FUND  ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 

The  present  funding  formula  which  takes  into  account  the  district’s 
ability  to  pay  the  cost  of  program  development,  the  students’  dis- 
advangement  and/or  handicap,  and  the  manpower  projected  needs 
has  this  year  for  the  first  time  equalized  the  funding  and  development 
of  secondary  vocational  programs. 

As  a result  of  the  cost  accounting  approach,  the  legislature  has  gone 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  State  Secondary  funding  in  fiscal  1970,  to  90 
per  cent  funding  in  fiscal  1971.  The  90  per  cent  funding  now  includes 
vocational  education  as  well  as  the  academic  areas  in  the  State  school 
support  foundation  formula. 

The  requirements  under  the  1968  Vocational  Amendments  appeared 
to  work  to  the  inequity  of  the  community  colleges.  However,  the  15 
per  cent  federal  set  aside  for  post-secondary  education  during  fiscal 
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1970  placed  the  burden  on  the  State  to  fund  more  full  post-secondary 
non-degree  programs.  Wherein  fiscal  1971,  the  State  has  accepted  its 
responsibility  by  increasing  its  previous  allotments  by  400  per  cent, 
and  considering  full  funding  of  post-secondary  education  in  1972. 

Program  Development 

After  twelve  on  site  visitations  by  the  Council  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  group  that  the  reluctance  of  local  education  units  to  become 
involved  in  total  education  has  overshadowed  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  to  provide  the  vehicle  in  which  good  programs  could  be 
developed. 


(a)  Handicap  Programs. — Four  handicap  programs  were  developed 
this  year  and  represents  the  first  time  that  earmarked  monies  for  han- 
dicapped students  was  actually  spent  in  the  program  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  State  staff  person  worked  closely  with  the  local  educa- 
tion agency  in  obtaining  equipment  and  services  directly  related  to 
the  student. 

(b)  Exemplary  Programs. — Five  exemplary  programs  were  devel- 
oped directly  related  to  identifiable  student  problem  areas.  These  pro- 
grams varied  from  drop-out  work  experience  in  large  urban  centers 
to  a total  school  non-graded  program  in  a local  village.  These  pro- 
grams above  all  else  proved  our  previous  point  that  in  local  districts 
where  educators  want  to  become  involved,  the  programs  perform  a 
great  service ; but  where  community  is  less  than  totally  involved,  the 
program  is  just  a stop  gap  one  shot  deal.  It  was  discouraging  to  see 
the  State  lose  $100,000  additional  funding  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
one  community  to  accept  known  statistics  on  drop-out  students. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  staff  continue  its  develop- 
ment of  exemplary  programs  until  all  vocational  programs  are  at  this 
stage.  This  is  primarily  accepting  the  student  at  ■whatever  level  and 
given  him  adequate  employable  skills  to  experience  self-realization. 

(c) .  FLomemaking  and  Consumer. — Homemaking  and  Consumer 
education  did  not  have  a supervisor  during  fiscal  1970.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  1968  Admendments  allocated  less  than  $20,000 
for  homemaking  education.  Therefore,  when  the  Homemaking  super- 
visor resigned,  no  one  was  immediately  hired  to  take  her  place.  The 
State  is  very  fortunate  that  the  programs  did  not  deteriorate ; however, 
this  can  be  attributed  to  the  rest  of  the  supervisory  staff  which  took  up 
the  promotion  of  homemaking  education  whenever  possible.  It  was 
through  them  and  the  State  administrative  staff  that  the  great  need 
for  homemaking  and  consumer  education  ■was  identified,  and  a State 
supervisor  was  employed  for  fiscal  1971  with  a substantial  increase  in 


. Business  Education. — Business  education  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  secondary  vocational  programs  in  the  State.  Utiliz- 
ing all  available  resources  each  program  is  now  using  either  coopera- 
tive or  simulated  worked  experience  in  its  training. 

We  recommend  that  -within  fiscal  1971,  the  program  will  be  greatly 
expanded  into  adult  and  post-secondary  programs  as  well.  The  great 
need  for  tourism  and  mia-management  training  has  been  well  identi- 
fied, and  with  the  increased  post-secondary  budget,  we  anticipate  this 
program  development  will  become  a reality. 
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(e)  Industrial  Education.— Industrial  education  still  remains  our 
one  area  of  critical  development.  The  hiring  of  a wellqualihed super- 
visor has  helped  immensely.  During  fiscal  1970,  the  Division  worked 
diligently  in  breaking  down  common  misunderstanding  between  in- 
dustrial Arts  and  Industrial  Education^  They  stopped  funding  nice  to 
have  programs  in  one  hour  block  sequences,  and  developed  programs 
in  two  and  three  hour  blocks  designed  on  known  employment  oppor- 
tunities  identified  by  the  “Manpower  Outlook  for  the  70  s.  Using  the 
cost  accounting  approach  to  program  development,  the  industrial  edu- 
cation programs  have  grown  from  35  in  fiscal  1969  to  75  in  fiscal  19  < . 

The  Council  recommends  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  de- 
veloping  cooperative,  innovative,  and  post-secondary  industrial  pro- 
crrams  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  ouv  expanding  industrial  gxowtli. 
That  two  additional  supervisors  be  hired : one  for  Industrial  Arts,  and 
one  for  post-secondary  vocational  education,  so  that  the  industrial  pro- 
gram can  develop  continuity  from  elementary  through  grade  fourteen. 


IMPACT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

During  its  evaluation,  the  Council  was  pleased  with  the  growth  of 
Vocational  Education  in  fiscal  1970.  However,  there  should  be  a greater 
acceptance  of  responsibility  by  local  school  administrators  in  meeting 
specific  educational  needs  of  students  who  are  not  benefiting  from  the 
conventional  educational  offering.  Administrators  should  use  their 
leadership  to  identify  the  needs  of  these  students  and  to  bring  about 
the  development  of  curricula  to  overcome  these  educational  deficien- 
cies. The  prevailing  objective  should  be  to  aid  each  student  in  develop- 
ing his  full  potential  and  to  provide  each  with  a salable  skill  so  that 
he  will  become  a contributing  member  of  society . 

The  Council  found  several  schools  that  were  releasing  their  stu- 
dents after  1 :00  p.m.  so  as  to  alleviate  overcrowded  classrooms.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  members  that  the  schools  should  increase  their  vocational 
offerings,  so  that  the  students  would  receive  at  least  three  hours  of  ad- 
ditional training  and  supervision  to  enrich  his  human  resource 
capabilities. 

In  the  Council’s  evaluation  of  post-secondary  programs,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  Alaska  community  colleges  are  undergoing  a transi- 
tion stage  from  traditional  junior  college  programs  to  actual  com- 
munity programs.  Again  we  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  State 
staff  be  increased  to  include  a post-secondary  supervisor  to  assist  in 
this  transition. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  that  a number  of  the 
schools  have  not  participated  in  vocationally  approved  programs  be- 
cause it  wasn’t  administratively  expedient.  Some  progress  was  made 
in  this  direction  during  fiscal  1970.  The  Council  recommends  that  the 
State  plan  more  program  development  time  in  the  districts  that  ex- 
perience scheduling  difficulties.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  earlier 
m this  report  the  Council  recommended  a proposal  that  a unified  sys- 
tem of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  be  developed  with  Instruc- 
tional Services.  The  Council  sees  this  as  primarily  a selling  job  of  get- 
ting secondary  school  administrators  and  guidance  personnel  to  offer 
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a realistic  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students,  instead  of  being 
just  college  entrance  oriented. 

Evaluation  of  Programs 

Local  schools  should  make  a more  concerned  effort  in  the  follow-up 
of  former  students.  The  State  staff  has  taken  steps  to  assist  in  solving 
this  problem.  However,  the  primary  information  resource  will  have 
to  provide  the  raw  data  for  processing. 

The  program  evaluation  conducted  by  the  State  staff  has  been  a 
great  assistance  to  the  Council  in  evaluating  the  established  goals  of 
the  State  Plan.  Local  educational  agencies  should  also  solicit  addi- 
tional assistance  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion which  has  available  documented  research  concerning  every  area  of 
the  State  as  to  human  resource  needs,  industrial  needs  projected  to 
1980;  the  twenty-five  most  needed  employment  areas,  etc.  to  meet  their 
specific  needs. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  staff  muke  a continuous 
self-evaluation  with  respect  to  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  vocational  and  adult  training. 

It  was  agreed  that  support  should  be  given  to  the  philosophy  that 
vocational  and  adult  education  programs  and  services  provided  at  the 
post-secondary  level  should  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  these  in- 
stitutions rather  than  of  institutions  granting  the  baccalaureate 
degree. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Action  taken  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  in 
initiating  the  “Manpower  Outlook  for  the  7u:s”  was  most  commenda- 
ble. It  is  a valuable  tool  not  only  to  educators,  but  to  economic  develop- 
ment, Department  of  Labor,  industry  economists,  and  others  through- 
out the  State.  The  research  program  should  be  continued  and  focus 
upon  improvement  and  refinement  of  data  for  future  publications. 

The  local  and  state  educational  systems  should  utilize  this  informa- 
tion to  provide  programs  to  guide  young  people  into  areas  of  high 
vocational  need  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  identified  job  openings 
in  their  nren  and  throughout  the  State. 

Public  schools  must  evaluate  and  follow  up  the  placement  of  stu- 
dents in  order  to  further  justify  a training  program.  If  students  are 
not  being  placed  in  their  area  of  preparation  in  a justifiable  number, 
then  taxpayers  should  not  be  asked  to  provide  the  training. 

Post-secondary  institutions  should  reflect  a broader  curriculum  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  industry  in  all  major  sections  of  vocational 
education.  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  economic  projec- 
tions, and  new  or  emerging  technical  occupational  areas.  Enrollments 
in  vocational  education  have  grown  steadily  since  1905-70  period, 
along  with  a corresponding  increase  of  State  and  Federal  leadership. 
Vocational  enrollments  indicate  a shift  to  training  in  the  growth  oc- 
cupations which  is  a strong  indication  that  planning  has  been  carefully 
following  economic  projections  of  the  labor  market.  The  planning 
will  need  to  be  continued. 

A study  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  area 
vocational  centers  for  ourlurge  rural  population.  These  centers  should 


include  diagnostic  services,  extensive  guidance,  occupational  orienta- 
tion, adult  training,  and  extensive  comprehensive  vocational  and  aca- 
demic education  programs.  Each  rural  student  is  entitled  to  an  equal 
opportunity  for  vocational  training  regardless  of  his  geographical 
location. 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES 

The  educational  system  which  is  ultimately  designed  and  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  Alaska  must  provide  vocational  education  IC-14 
and  include  continuing  skill  development  programs  for  adults. 

It  was  further  decided  that  Adult  Basic  Education,  and  General 
Education  Development  Programs  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  drop-out 
students.  A State  supported  system  of  adult  education  needs  to  be 
developed  which  would  allow  for  continuing  education  based  on  indi- 
vidual achievement  needs. 

SPECIFIC  CONSIDERATION 

a.  A statewide  system  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  must 
be  developed  in  the  near  future. 

b.  A greatlv  expanded  in-service  and  pre-service  teacher  education 
program  needs  to  be  developed  in  order  to  maintain  our  high  quality 
of  program  development. 

c.  A teacher  education  program  for  training  vocational  school  ad- 
ministrators needs  to  be  developed. 

d.  A greatly  expanded  post-secondary  program  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  graduating  secondary  students. 

e.  All  vocational  programs  must  meet  the  now  criteria  as  outlined 
in  the  1968  Vocational  Amendments. 


ARIZONA 

Chairman — F.  R.  Vlhel 
Ex.  Director — Rex  R.  Waite 

Recommendations  of  tiie  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 

Education 

The  quality  of  education  in  Arizona  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
government — the  governor,  the  legislature,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  time  has  come  to  find  ways  of  offering  a cpmprehensive  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Arizona. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocatonal  Educational  suggests 
that  State  agencies  can  bring  about  major  innovations  in  the  manage- 
ment objectives  of  the  schools  to  make  educational  experience  more 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  Arizona. 

Effective  vocational  education  is  more  inclusive  than  simply  train- 
ing for  job  skills.  It  also  develops  ability,  understandings,  attitudes, 
work  lmbitSj  and  appreciations  which  contribute  to  a satisfying  and 
productive  life. 

In  view  of  the  above  statements,  the  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
planning  and  research  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
work  with  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  research  staff  in 
establishing  a universe  of  need  that  is  tailored  to  the  requirements  of 
communities  of  the  State  and  defined  areas,  yet  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  patterns  emerging  in  the  State  and  national  labor  market.  It 
must  also  reflect  the  arrival  and  departure  of  businesses  and  indus- 
tries and  the  flow  of  workeis  to  and  from  the  State  or  area  lnhor 
markets. 

2.  Cooperative  education  programs  should  be  expanded  and  de- 
veloped with  consideration  to  the  universe  of  need  as  recommeded  in 
Item  1.  This  is  comparatively  easy  to  do  with  a rising  economy.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  planning  during  the  declining  economy 
as  well  as  the  stabilized  economy. 

•'!.  That  every  secondary  school  develop  a world  of  work  orienta- 
tion and  placement  program  coordinatively  with  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial community  ana  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  to 
assure  that  trained  people  are  available  to  meet  employment  demands. 
This  is  needed  to  help  develop  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents of  the  relationship  between  academic  work  and  life  m the  world 
of  work. 

4.  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  continue  to 
improve  its  data  gathering  system  relative  to  the  placement  of  grad- 
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nates  and  also  information  regarding  the  retention  in  employment  of 
graduates  in  tire  field  in  which  they  received  vocational  training. 

5.  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  continue  m 
its  effort  to  formulate  some  system  toward  uniform  cost  accounting. 

6.  That  the  disadvantaged  be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
vocational  education  programs  with  its  existing  facilities  which  would 
eliminate  the  duplication  of  effort  evident  in  many  programs;  con- 
currently then  vocational  education  programs  must  strive  for  more 
relevancy  to  meet  the  changing  attitudes  of  those  thev  are  to  educate. 

7.  That  available  federal  funds  be  used  in  establishing  institutions 
such  as  public  schools,  private  schools,  and  businesses  and  industries 
rather  than  duplicate  similar  training  facilities. 

8.  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  the  plan- 
ning and  research  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  State  Office  of  Manpower  Planning  conduct  a cost  comparison 
survey  between  the  public  schools,  manpower  programs,  and  private 
training  institutions. 

9.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  urge  the  universities  to  de- 
velop a plan  for  professional  development  related  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. It  should  provide  in-service  training  for  those  currently  em- 
ployed and  a long-range  program  for  increasing  leadership  capabili- 
ties, especially  in  guidance  and  counseling  patterns. 

10.  That  a public  relations  program  be  inaugurated  to  improve  the 
imago  of  vocational  education,  expand  the  philosophy  of  vocational 
education,  and  to  attract  and  retain  students  to  the  programs. 

11.  That,  wherever  possible,  pnrents  be  included  in  the  make-up  or 
the  membership  of  committees,  advisory  councils,  boards,  etc.  > 

12.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Arizona 
State  Employment  Service  take  steps  to  contact  top  management  in 
business  and  industry  relative  to  cooperative  education,  services  which 
the  departments  can  provide,  and  establish  a relationship  conducive 
to  the  acceptance  of  graduates  from  vocational  training  programs. 

13.  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  with  the 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service  maintain  a close  liaison  with  top 
management  of  business  and  industry  relative  to  changing  job  re- 
quirements based  on  new  contracts,  retraining  of  personnel,  improved 
methods  of  production,  and  the  changing  status  of  the  art  of  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  processes  and  technology. 

14.  That  existing  training  facilities  be  available  the  year  around 
for  vocational  education  so  that  graduates  become  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  business  and  industry,  just  as  private  training  institutions 

15.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  exercise  its  leadership  to 
establish  a definite  commitment  from  secondary  schools  to  expand 
from  the  college  preparatory  to  career  cluster  curricula,  so  that  career 
preparation  management  becomes  an  objective  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

16.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  exercise  its  leadership  at 
the  elementary  school  level  in  developing  attitudes  and  orientation 
toward  vocational  education.  (Suggested  reading,  the  Wyoming 
Model,  which  includes  a program  from  kindergarten  through  the 
twelfth  grade.) 
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17.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  make  a dedicated  effort  to  retain  every 
potential  dropout  and  to  reenroll  previous  dropouts. 

18.  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  maintain  continuous  surveillance  as  a means  of  establishing 
and  continuing  quality  control  in  Vocational  Education.  This  becomes 
very  important  m consideration  of  the  evaluation  of  the  programs 
us  related  to  accreditation  bjr  appropriate  accrediting  agencies  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  wishes  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  above  recommendations  are  directed  primarily  to  the 
administrative  functions  of  existing  State  agencies  rather  than  to 
proposed  legislation.  The  Advisory  Council  will  however,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  make  suggestions  for  preparing  legislation. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  believes,  as  a result  of  the  findings  of 
the  First  Annual  Report,  that  many  vehicles  in  existing  State  agencies 
are  not  being  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  programs,  services, 
and  activities  of  Vocational  Education ; that  better  coordination  of  the 
existing  agencies  will  help  produce  a more  effective  program  of  Voca- 
tional Education;  and  finally  that  a working  relationship  between  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  agencies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  business  community  and  industry  on  the  other, 
is  mandatory  in  order  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  program  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 
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ARKANSAS 

Chairman — Dpniel  U.  Woods 
A.  Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  souls  stated  in  the  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Arkansas  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1908 ; and,  if  effectively  carried 
out,  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Arkansas.  However,  the 
Plan  does  not  adequately  provide  for  meeting  several  of  the  stated 

goals.  . . 

First,  there  are  presently  too  few  vocational  education  opportunities 
for  secondary  school  students  in  programs  other  than  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  education.  The  Department  of  Education 
is  to  be  commended,  however,  in  its  efforts  to  update  the  vocational 
agricultural  programs,  to  make  the  homecconomics  programs  more 
relevant  to  today’s  needs,  and  for  starting  a vocational  orientation 
program. 

Second,  too  much  reliance  is  being  placed  in  the  State  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  to  make  up  for  the  paucity  of  programs  in  the 
public  school  system.  Also,  these  schools  are  being  located  in  rural 
areas  of  declining  population  with  few  job  opportunities  for  gradu- 
ates. This  also  discriminates  against  persons  in  the  more  populous  areas 
of  the  State,  where  the  training  needs  and  job  opportunities  are  con- 
centrated. Nevertheless,  the  present  schools  do  perform  a vital  role 
in  the  State’s  vocational  education  program. 

Third,  vocational  teacher  training  programs  in  the  State’s  colleges 
and  universities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  even  the  present 
vocational  programs  in  Arkansas.  This  situation  will  become  even  more 
critical  over  the  five  years  projected  in  the  Plan. 

Finally,  a major  deficiency  of  the  State  Plan  is  the  implicit  assump- 
tion that  in  areas  of  high  youth  unemployment  and/or  depressed  areas 
the  basic  cause  is  structural  unemployment,  i.e ..  a mismatch  between 
job  vacancies  (the  kinds  of  jobs  tluit  are  vacant  and  the  kinds  of 
workers  that  are  unemployed),  and  that  this  situation  can  be  corrected 
through  vocational  training  programs. 

While  the  Council  does  not  argue  that  there  is  no  mismatch  in  the 
labor  market  in  these  areas,  and  that  training  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  not  needed  there,  an  unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  six 
or  seven  percent,  and  even  greater,  cannot  be  a mismatch.  There  are 
not  that  many  unemployable  people  in  any  economy!  Therefore,  the 
problem  is  simply  a Inch  of  job  opportunities  in  these  areas,  with  a 
resultant  large  labor  surplus.  The  problem  is  one  that  can  only  be 
solved  by  moving  people  to  where  the  job  opportunities  are,  or  by 
creating  jobs  in  those  areas — and  this  is  not  the  role  of  vocational 
education.  Rather,  the  role  of  vocational  education  is  to  train  people 
for  existing  or  future  job  opportunities. 
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To  perform  this  role  adequately,  urban  areas  cannot  be  ignored.  We 
cannot  continually  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Arkansas  is  now  a 
predominately  urban  State  or  the  essential  role  which  urbanization 
must  play  in  the  development  of  our  rural  areas.  Therefore,  the  major 
criteria  for  providing  training  opportunities  must  be  job  opportuni- 
ties. Urban  centers  such  as  Joncsooro,  Fort  Smith,  Little  Rock-Portli 
Little  Rock,  West  Memphis,  Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers,  Russell- 
ville, Conway,  Texarkana,  and  even  smaller  communities  that  are  mar- 
ket centers  for  their  areas  such  as  Monticello,  Magnolia,  Mena,  Do 
Queen,  Mountain  Home,  and  others  must  have  vocational  training  fa- 
cilities. The  only  economically  and  educationally  feasible  method  for 
accomplishing  this  is  through  locally  run  comprehensive  high  schools 
with  strong  afternoon,  evening  and  summer  programs  for  adults  and, 
in  the  larger  communities,  adult  training  centers,  i.e.,  area  schools,  or 
community  colleges. 

The  Council  realizes  that,  in  the  past,  the  State  Constitution  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  public  schools  for  educating  those  under  6 or  over 
21,  but  that  provision  has  been  repealed.  Public  schools  can  and  should 
be  used  for  both  purposes.  Fayetteville  High  School  is  a good  example ; 
it  serves  both  high  school  and  adult  students,  as  can  other  public 

schools  if  they  are  properly  funded  and  motivated. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Council  believes  that  the  goals  stated  will  not 
and  cannot  be  met  if  the  course  outlined  in  the  State  Plan  is  followed; 
therefore,  the  Council  reiterates  its  recommendations  contained  m its 

First  Annual  Report:  . , . . .. 

(1)  That  emphasis  on  vocational-technical  education  should 
be  directed  to  establishing  a comprehensive  high  school  program 

throughout  the  State.  . . . 

(2)  Additional  post-secondary  area  vocational-technical 

schools  should  not  be  built  until  the  existing  ones  have  expanded 
their  enrollment  and  curriculum.  . 

(3)  The  present  plan  for  constructing  new  schools  should  be 
abandoned,  and  any  now  post-secondary  schools  should  be  built 
where  student  needs  and  job  opportunities  are  the  greatest. 

(4)  Vocational-technical  education  should  expand  its  coopera- 
tive training  programs  with  business  and  industry  and  place  more 
emphasis  on  industry  needs. 

(5)  There  is  an  immediate  need  for  expanding  and  improving 
the  training  of  vocational -technical  teachers. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Chairman— Dr.  Allison  J.  McNay 
Ex.  Director — Karl  W.  Kolb 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

During  the  formative  period  when  comm  jttees  were  being  organized 
for  work  on  the  items  selected  by  the  Council,  other  actions  were  taken 
either  by  individuals  or  nd  hoc  committees  which  resulted  in  several 
recommendations  by  the  Council. 

Community  Involvement 

The  Council  prepared  and  forwarded  a strong  resolution  recom- 
mending to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  California  Community  Colleges  that  they  select  a group 
of  school  and  college  districts  identified  with  major  socioeducational 
problems,  such  districts  being  required  to  invite  community  group 
rarticipation  in  their  annual  district  plans  for  vocational  education, 
t further  recommended  that  local  minority  or  ethnic  groups,  civic 
1 eaders,  neighborhood  groups,  representatives  of  labor,  employers 
and  management  associations  or  othere  beyond  existing  trade  ad- 
visory committees  be  involved  to  assist  in  determining  that  the  dis- 
trict plan  appropriately  meets  the  commitments  of  educating  the  dis- 
advantaged ana  reducing  high  rates  of  youth  unemployment  and 
school  dropouts. 

Legislative  Actions 

The  Council  recommended  clarification  of  Assembly  Bill  1515,  ns  it 
concerns  Manpower  and  Development,  so  ns  to  define  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  Development  as  one  of  coordina- 
tion and  contracting  for  training  rather  than  one  of  actually  providing 
the  training.  The  Council  felt  that  the  latter  situation  could  lend  to  the 
establishment  of  a dual  educational  system. 

The  Council  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  principle  prescribed 
in  Senate  Bill  473,  which  required  that  programs,  courses,  classes  or 
instruction  in  cosmetology  should  be  initiated  or  expanded  by  regional 
occupational  centers,  high  schools,  public  junior  colleges  or  state 
colleges  only  when  the  appropriate  body  (State  Board  of  Education, 
Board  of  Governors  of  Community  Colleges,  or  Board  of  Trustees  of 
State  Colleges)  ascertained  that  n definite  need  existed.  The  Council 
took  the  view  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  the  State  or  any  other  entity 
to  usurp  the  right  of  local  school  districts  to  offer  courses  considered 
necessary  by  the  concerned  school  district. 

The  Council  strongly  affirmed  its  full  support  of  the  principles 
contained  in  Assembly  Bill  1331  which  would,  m a test  school  district, 
provide  for  individualized  instruction  and  full  integration  of  voca- 
tional education  with  the  regular  curriculum  and  urged  the  State 
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Board  of  Education  to  commit  itself  to  providing  the  funds  required 
in  implementation  of  this  pilot  program. 

Objective-Oriented  Planning 

In  the  process  of  consulting  with  stall's  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Community  Colleges  on  the  State  Plan  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  1970-71,  the  Council  analyzed  and  reported  on 
the  plan  in  detail.  The  major  thrust  of  the  report  recommended  that 
the  California  State  Board  of  Education  urge  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  revise  the  requirements  stated  in  the  “Guide  for  the  De- 
velopment of  a State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968”  to 
utilize  objective  oriented  planning  in  place  of  administrative  plan- 
ning. The  Council  views  the  State  Plan  as  a contract  between  the  State 
and  the  Federal  government,  rather  than  a plan  for  the  operation  of 
the  State’s  vocational  educational  programs.  The  report  also  pointed 
out  a number  of  areas  where  additional  essential  information  and 
analysis  is  required  and  requested  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  staff*  prepare  an  addendum  containing  tlie  specified 
additions. 

Two  other  projects  which  were  completed  by  the  Council  were 
the  December  1969  Analysis  of  the  1969-70  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  February  1970  review  of  the  literature  on  Guidance 
and  Counseling.  Neither  of  these  produced  specific  recommendations 
by  the  Council,  and  they  were  retained  for  file  and  future  use. 
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Firrt  Ax  .vital  Evaluation  Retort  of  tiie  Colorado  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education 

The  first  annual  evaluation  report  of  the  Colorado  State  Advisory 
Council  is  based  on  state  vocational  programs  as  they  relate  to  state 
and  national  goals.  The  report  presents  to  the  State  Board  comments 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  Colorado. 

Four  specific  problems  emerged  in  the  study  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  Colorado  by  the  State  Advisory  Council.  Priority 
recommendations  based  on  these  problems  are  submitted  to  the  State 
Hoard  for  consideration : 

Problem  One. — The  Advisory  Council  is  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  effective  and  meaningful  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  for  the  youth  in  Colorado.  There  is  a dire  need  for  occu- 
pational guidance  and  counseling  to  aid  the  youth  in  matching  their 
interests  and  capabilities  with  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work. 

Recommendation. — School  administratoi-s  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  initiate  and  implement  occupational  guidance  programs  in 
the  schools  throughout  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  advice  and  counsel 
of  parents,  teachers  and  employers  must  be  utilized  in  planning  and 
developing  vocational  guidance  programs.  Meaningful  programs  of 
occupational  orientation  could  begin  in  grade  one,  but  must  be  ini- 
tiated no  later  than  grade  seven  (junior  liigh).  Vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  services  are  also  essential  for  high  school  students.  All 
guidance  counselors  must  become  more  occupationally  minded  through 
special  training  programs  and/or  work  experience  programs  if  they 
are  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to  the  total  educational  experi- 
ences of  our  youth. 

Probh  m Tvo. — The  image  of  vocational  education,  while  perhaps 
improving,  still  has  the  stigma  attached  to  it  of  being  for  “somebody 
vise's  children/’  Such  an  image  results  from  a lack  of  information  or 
from  misinformation  about  vocational  education  programs. 

Recommendation. — An  honest,  objective  and  factual  information 
picture  of  vocational  education  must  lie  continuously  presented.  Knowl- 
edge about  vocational  education  is  a key  to  understanding.  Effective 
public  information  programs  about  opportunities  in  the  worldof  work 
and  about  accomplishments  of  students  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams can  aid  in  improving  the  image  of  vocational  education.  Par- 
ents. students,  and  the  general  public  must  be  kept  informed  of  the 
value  of  vocational  education  programs  through  press  ivleasrs.  orien- 
tation programs,  civic  programs,  and  s|*rcint  school  activities. 
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. Problem,  Three. — The  Advisory  Council  is  concerned  that  tradi- 
tional methods  of  motivating  and  instructing  youth  of  disadvantaged 
groups  have  not  worked.  These  students  leave  school  without  sufficient 
education  to  obtain  and/or  advance  in  a job.  As  a result,  they  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed  for  many  years.  Re-entry  into  regular 
school  programs  often  does  not  produce  the  desired  results. 

Recommendation. — Enrollment  of  the  socio-cconomically  and  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  persons  and  of  the  handicapped  persons  in  voca- 
tional  education  programs  should  be  strongly  encouraged.  Special 
projects  such  as  work  study  and  work  incentive  programs  should  be 
further  developed  since  many  persons  will  be  moro  interested  in  the 
school  situation  if  it  is  combined  with  work.  Disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped individuals  should  be  pictured  in  educational  brochures  and 
news  releases,  and,  when  qualified,  employed  ns  members  of  the  staffs 
and  faculties.  Members  of  these  groups  can  then  see  definite  proof 
that  there  is  a chance  to  participate  and  to  strive  for  equal  goals. 

rvoblem  Four.  Information  about  program  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness is  needed  by  policy-making  bodies.  Too  often,  such  information 
is  present  in  vague,  meaningless  terms  or  is  not  available.  This  implies 
that  specific  objectives  and  goals  of  vocational  education  programs  are 
vague,  meaningless,  and  immeasurable.  Much  of  the  available  infor- 
mation does  not  give  facts  and  figures  about  results  or  outcomes  of 
vocational  education  programs. 

hecommendatton. — Clear,  concise,  and  measurable  objectives  and 
goals  based  on  student  needs  for  employment  must  be  formulated  for 
vocational  education  programs.  Continuous  evaluation  of  the  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  terms  of  specific  objectives  and  goals  is 
imperative.  Evaluation  must  involve  parents  and  employers  of  stu- 
dents from  vocational  education  programs.  Evaluation  must  include 
follow-up  of  graduates  and  dropouts  of  vocational  education  programs. 
Evaluative  information  must  then  be  used  in  program  development 
and  improvement.  This  information  will  provide  policy-making  bodies 
with  needed  information  about  program  efficiencv  and  effectiveness  to 
aid  in  the  adjustment  of  available  resources  and  In  future  planning. 

summary 

The  Colorado  State  Advisory  Council’s  recommendations  are  based 
upon  the  goals  and  accomplishments  of  vocational  education  for  1969- 
70.  The  recommendations  encompass  four  general  areas  which  need  to 
Im studied  for  improvement: 

1.  Vocational  education  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 

2.  Programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

3.  Program  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

-f.  Public  information  programs. 

Though  considerable  improvement  and  growth  is  needed  in  the 
almve-mentioned  categories,  some  bright  spots  almin  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Colorado  n re  worthy  of  mention : 

1.  A dramatic  new  thrust  for  secondary  level  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  State,  has  been  brought  aliout  by  new  State 
legislat  ion  during  1970. 

2.  Expanding  |>ost -secondary  vocational  education  programs 
are  resulting  from  the  State  system  of  community  colleges  and 
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the  State  legislation  in  1960  for  vocational  education  in  the  local 
junior  colleges. 

3.  Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of 
more  programs  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

4.  Vocational  program  enrollments  in  the  State  increased  30 
per  cent  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  staff  of  the  State  Division  of  Occupational  Education  has  been 
reorganized  during  1970.  The  new  structure  places  more  emphasis  on 
planning,  development,  and  evaluation  of  vocational  programs.  This, 
coupled  with  increased  funds,  and  more  effective  leadership,  should 
provide  the  foundation  for  continued  improvement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT 

Clubman — Fellows  Douglas 

IkKroMMKX  NATIONS 
STATF.-WIDF.  PLAN  XING 

Information  about  job  opportunities  which  must  lx;  supplied  by  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  needs  to  lie  complete  and  accurate.  The 
close  working  relationship  which  has  liecn  established  Ijctween  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Department  of  Education  i?  resulting  in  a con- 
stantly improved  supply  of  information  for  planning  additional  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

To  assist  in  planning  vocational  education  programs,  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  should  maintain  close  cooperation  with  busi- 
ness and  industrial  development  groups,  state  and  regional  planning 
agencies,  as  well  as  interested  individuals. 

1 Mn.F.MI.NTATION  OF  PROGRAM  PLANS 

The  allocation  of  state  and  Federal  financial  resources  necessitates 
decision  making  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  which  would 
be  assisted  by  a ‘‘systems  approach’’  (program  planning  and  budget- 
ingsystem). 

The  Connecticut  economy  demands  a variety  of  technicians  and 
highly  skilled  persons  in  all  fields.  The  appropriate  boards  of  trustees 
ana  college  administrations  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  voca- 
tional education  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

High  school  and  vocational -technical  school  students  in  vocational 
education  programs  should  have  the  opportunity  to  elect  courses  which 
will  assist  them  to  enroll  in  advanced  vocational  education  programs 
at  the  college  level.  Special  recognition  is  given  to  the  pnc-technical 
courses  conducted  by  tne  technical  colleges  which  assist  incoming  stu- 
dents to  strengthen  their  mathematics  and  science  backgrounds- 

Exploratory  programs  of  the  type  found  in  the  vocational-technical 
schools  provide  experiences  which  assist  in  making  valid  occupational 
choices.  Occupational  exploratory  programs  in  the  middle  school 
grades  and  in  the  high  schools  should  be  developed  further  to  assist 
students  in  selecting  careers.  . . 

The  steps  taken  to  maintain  a close  working  relationship  between 
the  vocational-technical  schools,  local  joint  apprenticeship  committees 
and  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council  should  be  con- 
tinued. Appropriate  recognition  should  be  given  by  the  employer  or 
joint  apprenticeship  committee  for  training  completed  in  the  voca- 
tional-technical school.  . . ....  , , 

The  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  major  cities  to  involve  loca' 
school  administrators  in  joint  planning  for  occupational  training  and 
counseling  are  commendable. 
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Communications  Iwtwocn  the  vocational-technical  school  aduiiuu- 
t rat  ion  and  local  district  administration  should  lie  strengthened  to 
ensure  a greater  articulation  in  planning  new  program?  and  for  the 
counseling  of  students  desiring  vocational  education. 

The  vocational-technical  schools  are  ojierated  under  State  Hoard  of 
Education  policy  and  procedures  which  provide  desirable  n|.er.H  ing 
standards.  This  coordinated  administration  should  give  emj*!iu~.s  to 
(a)  a state-wide  plan  for  the  development  programs  for  out -of  school 
Youth.  <l>)  an  opjmrtunitv  for  counseling  personnel  to  enroll  in  in- 
service  workshijis  to  develoji  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  students 
which  may  tend  to  lower  the  drop-out  rate.  (c)  facilities  and  -cr\  ii'ts 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  disadvantaged  lie  given  high 
priority  in  all  future  planning.  . . 

The  " citizens  consulting  committees  of  the  vocational-technical 
schools  and  advisory  committees  in  local  school  districts  should  lie 
reactivated  in  case?  where  they  are  not  meeting  regularly.  The  State 
\dvi«nrv  Council,  in  discharging  its  responsibility  for  an  annual 
evaluation,  will  lie  guided  by  the  minutes  of  the  advisory  committee 
meetings  which  are  held. 

OCCUPATION  A I,  OtTTOAXCT  AXO  COUNSELING 

In  order  to  provide  students  at  all  grade  levels  with  occupational 
information  and  guidance,  programs  should  lie  initiated  to  fa)  ac- 
quaint all  students  with  the  world  of  work  in  grades  1-0.  (»)  dissemi- 
nate occupational  information  and  provide  real  experience?  in  occupa- 
tions in  grades  7-9.  (c)  assure  that  teachers  and  counselors  in  all  grades 
give  fair  representation  to  occujiational  programs  as  well  as  academic 

^ The*  institutions  and  professional  associations  responsible  for  the 
education  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  should 
strengthen  programs  for  (a)  counselors  and  teachers  so  that  they  mav 
work  cooperatively  on  programs  of  occupational  information,  (b) 
make  available  the  Occupational  Handliook  and  Occupational  Unt- 
look  and  other  sources  of  occupational  information,  (c)  improve  coun- 
selor performance,  (d)  encourage  wider  use  of  results  of  national  con- 
ferences. seminars,  and  studies  related  to  vocational  guidance. 

The  load  carried  bv  school  counselors  should  meet  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association  standards  with  recognition  given  to 
lowering  the  ratio  in  selective  situations. 

MAINTAINING  QTTALTTT  PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  prepare  standards 
for  equipment  replacement  and  facility  maintenance  and  renovation 
whirh  are  the  basis  for  budget,  requests  in  state  and  local  schools  and 

1 Elective  courses  should  lie  made  available  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the 
students  in  all  schools  offering  vocational  educational  programs. 

Programs  and  teaching  techniques  should  lie  continually  evaluated 
in  order  to  maintain  quality  in  vocational  programs. 

Emphasis  should  lie  put  on  innovative  and  creative  programs  at  all 

educational  levels. 
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ORGANIZATION'  FOR  STATE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  be  adequately  staffed 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  and  restructured  according  to  its 
functions. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 

The  tcrcher-preparing  institutions  should  provide  background 
courses  in  vocational  education  for  general  education  teachers  and  gen- 
eral school  administrators. 

A formal  leadership  program  for  teachers  such  as  initiated  by  Edu- 
cation I’rofosional  Development  Act  should  be  expanded  nndpoten- 
tial  leaders  identified. 

School  personnel  should  Ik*  encouraged  and  assisted  lo  maintain 
their  professional  development.  In-service  workshops,  technical  re- 
fresher courses  and  other  effective  means  should  be  made  available. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Pre-vocational  and  vocational  education  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged should  be  made  available  which  are  consistent  with  the  mo- 
tives and  capabilities  of  each  individual.  There  is  a need  for  programs 
winch  wi||  make  it  possible  for  such  persons  to  compete  favorably  for 
joI»s  despite  the  problems  of  defeat  which  maybe  caused  by  conditions 
such  as:  broken  homes,  unemployment  of  the  father,  congested  home 
conditions,  poverty,  individual  defeat  and  all  of  the  conditions  which 
keep  the  individual  from  developing  his  full  potential,  USpecial  pro- 
grams should  provide  motivation,  development,  education,  and  Ik* 
followed  up  to  assure  that  the  individual's  achievement  will  provide 
financial  rewards  and  personal  satisfaction,  business,  industry,  and 
organized  lal>or  should  identify  entry  jobs  and  in  addition  provide  for 
advancement.  Efforts  to  initiate  such  vocational  education  programs 
ami  services  would  provide  a beginning  of  an  on  going  commit menf 
»n  develop  opportunities  for  ail  members  of  our  society. 

There  is  a need  for  pre-vocational  programs  for*  inemlier?  of  the 
minority  groups.  Such  programs  need  to  be  of  a duration  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  students.  These  prog-ams  must  help  these  students 
achieve  tangible  short  term  goals  while  helping  them  in  long  range 
goals.  Members  of  the  disadvantaged  groups  must  participate  in  the 
programs  and  participate  in  the  formulation  of  policy. 

Admission  procedures  should  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  minority 
group  students. 


DELAWARE 


I'lminnnti — Mrs.  Louise  Ilnclitiinn.  Sr. 

Ex.  Secretary— George  McGornian 

The  Delaware  Advisory  Council  on*  Vocational  Education 
Recommends  : 

I.  that  the  Governor  of  Delaware  designate,  with  all  practical  ex- 
pedience, a specific  agent  with  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
the  development  of  a comprehensive  State  Plan  for  the  Development 
of  Human  Resources;  thnt  this  agent  have  commensurate  authority 
to  require  thnt  all  organizations  in  the  State  utilizing  public  fund- 
for  manpower  training  and  vocational  education  programs  participate 
and  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  Plan : that  the  Plan  include 
current,  valid  and  reliable  data  pertaining  to  employment  needs  and 
opportunities  in  the  community  as  well  as  specific  identification  of  per- 
son? who  are  unemployed,  underemployed  and  are  available  for  full- 
time or  part-time  training  or  retraining:  that  the  Plan  define  levels  of 
training  necessary  to  meet  the  human  and  employment  needs  of  the 
community  and  that  it  fix  specific  responsibility,  authority,  and  ac- 
countability upon  specific  institutions,  organizations  and  individuals 
for  establishing  and  implementing  such  programs  : that  the  Plan  estab- 
lish measurable  short  range  and  long  range  objectives:  that  it  set  forth 
a definite  plan  of  action  to  meet  those  objectives  and : that  it  provide  a 
definite  program  of  continuing  evaluation.  All  existing  State  Plans 
for  vocational  education,  manpower  development,  job  training  and 
retraining,  etc.,  should  become  smaller  integral  parts  of  the  State  Plan 
for  the  Development  of  Human  Resources:  this  comprehensive  plan 
should  address  itself  to  the  specific  needs  outlined  in  Section  V of  this 
report : 

II.  that  the  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  currently 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  be  reonrauized  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  agent  designated  above:  that  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  unit  lie  to  collect,  coordinate  and  disseminate 
data  necessary  among  all  institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals 
in  the  State  that  participate  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  State  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Human  Resources: 

III.  that  appropriate  legislation  be  developed  and  enacted  to  pro- 
vide one  employment  placement  counselor  for  each  500  students  in 
grades  7-12;  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  such  counsellors  be  to 
provide  part-time  and  full-time  employment  sendees  for  currently 
enrolled  students  and  students  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school 
within  the  past  three  years; 

IV.  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  inscrvice  education  extending  beyond  not  more  than  five 
years  to  acquaint,  familiarize  and  involve  all  teachers,  guidance  coun- 
selors, librarians  and  school  administra  tors  in  the  State  with  informa - 
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tion  nnd  methodology  necessary  to  incorporate  occupational-vocational 
exploration  into  the  regulnr  curricula  of  the  schools;  that  the  State 
Bonn!  incorporate  sufficient  incentives  such  as  reimbursement  of  ad- 
ditional costs  to  local  districts,  salary  increments  and  graduate  credit 
for  participants  to  insure  acceptance  of  the  program ; 

V.  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  coordination,  supervision  and  evaluation  of  occupational- 
vocational  education  needs  at  elementary  and  secondary  grade  levels 
with  authority  to  arrange  for  services  with  other  institutions,  orga- 
nizations nnd  individuals  when  it  is  decided  that  such  services  can 
be  rendered  more  effectively  and  efficiently  bv  such  arrangement; 
that  Delaware  Technical  mid  Community  College  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  coordination,  supervision  and  evaluation  of  postsccond- 
ary,  continuing  nnd  adult  occupational,  technical,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  with  the  same  authority  to  arrange  services  as  efliciency 
and  effectiveness  dictate ; 

VI.  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Stnte  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  take  more  nctive  interest  in  the  vocational  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  dropout,  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped: that  a task  force  he  designated  with  specific  responsibility, 
authority  nnd  accountability  to  follow-up  on  such  persons,  provide 
counselling  for  them,  refer  them  to  existing  programs  in  the  main- 
stream of  education  and/or  develop  and  implement  special  programs 
as  necessary; 

VII.  that  the  Council  of  College  Presidents  take  immediate  action 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Occupational 
Education  to  implement  n coordinated  program  of  teacher  training 
in  vocational  education ; that  the  Council  alert  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  concerning  necessary  legislation  and  appropriation  to 
implement  this  program:  and  thnt  top  priority  lw*  given  to  fill  this 
serious  void  in  the  State  by  all  responsible  parties; 

VIII.  that,  under  provisions  of  current  legislation,  or  if  necessary, 
by  the  support  of  additional  legislation,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approve  and  endorse  a program  to  establish  vocational  youth 
organizations  in  each  school  district  in  the  State : 

IX.  that  vocational  units  may  be  approved  for  each  district  to  pro- 
vide local  advisors  to  develop,  coordinate  and  supervise  programs  of 
youth  activities  that  are  integral  to  vocational  programs  as  adver- 
tised in  the  State  Plan ; 

X.  that  policy  concerning  travel,  expenses  and  secretarial  services 
for  State  Advisors  of  Vocational  Youth  Organizations  be  adjusted 
coinmensurato  with  responsibility: 

XT.  that  the  administrators  of  the  area  vocational-technical  dis- 
tricts and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  develop  plans  for  the 
systematic  retirement,  repair  and  replacement  of  worn,  damaged  and 
obsolete  equipment:  that  such  plans  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  addi- 
tion of  “Division  Four**  to  vocational  unit  allocations:  and  that  prior 
to  retirement  or  replacement,  plans  provide  for  maximum  utilization 
of  equipment  and  facilities  by  extending  programs  beyond  normal 
school  hours,  days  and  months  of  the  year: 

XII.  that  the  Governor  of  Delaware,  in  making  appointments  to 
policy-making  bodies,  councils  nnd  task  forces  in  education,  continue 
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and  expand  consideration  of  the  consumers,  particularly  students  and 
parents,  in  the  decision-making  process  that  affects  them; 

XIII.  thnt  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  examine  all  possi- 
bilities of  the  establishment  of  residential  vocational  schools  in  Dela- 
ware to  serve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  urban  nnd  rural  youth,  in- 
cluding those  in  penal  institutions,  to  create  an  environment  more 
conducive  to  the  learning,  socialization  nnd  rehabilitation  of  such 
individuals; 

XIV.  that  the  public  press  and  other  media  give  more  relative  and 
proportionate  attention  to  the  success  of  individuals,  organizations 
and  educational  programs  in  developing  citizens  with  skills  that  en- 
able them  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  the  history  of  civilization; 

XV.  that  the  citizens  of  Delaware  continue  to  accept  even-  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  educational  svstem  by  service  on  appointed 
or  elected  lioards,  councils  and  task  forces,  by  attendance  nnd  par- 
ticipation at  public  meetings,  school  board  meetings  and  educational 
conferences,  and  by  support  of  elected  public  officials  that  demon- 
strate interest  and  action  in  educational  development. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Chairman — Dr  Frond*  A.  Grpjrnrr 
Ex.  Director — Mm.  Lillie  F.  Sampson 

Basic  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Fhuihui  J 

It  is  the  Council's  view  that  too  Ion*  a priority  continues  to  be  placed 
on  District  of  Columbia  Public  Scliool  programs  aimed  at  preparing 
youth  for  the  world  of  work.  This  is  reflected  in  a generally  static 
and  sub  standard  status  of  plant  and  equipment  for  vocational  educa- 
tion* limited  operating  funds,  and  lack  of  prestige.  The  following 
tabulation jdiows  that  the  increase  in  District  operating  funds  from 
1964  to  1970  lias  not  matcher!  the  rapid  rise  in  Federal  Funds  under 
the  provision  of  the  1963  and  lflfiS  Amendments. 

0KAAT1WG  FUNDS  BY  SOUPCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  LDUCATION  1963-70  WSTWCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS* 


Year 


mi-**.... 

1964-65.. 
196^66... 
1966  67.... 

1967- 68 

1968- 69,... 


District  of 

Cof  ftmbii 

Federal 

Tatal 

607. 225. 56 

178. 364.0C 

735  589,  56 

798,689.08 

545,  858. 06 

1344,  547  14 

903,4*8.66 

735. 910. 33 

1.639, 35*,  99 

1,778,635.68 

750.  767. 12 

2,019. 7r  7.80 

1.585,  557.  39 

791.966,80 

2. 357,;_J.19 

1,961.872.19 

769,427.00 

2.  73;,  799. 19 

7, 408, 239. 00 

1,255.  736. 00 

3,663. 975.03 

1 f mencfai  stitetnen*  pf  Federal  fimdi  for  vocation*!  education  (0£  form  46* 2,  2^9). 

In  FI  1963—64,  the  matching  ratio  between  District  and  Federal 
funds  for  operation  was  almost  5 to  1.  In  P'V  1070,  it  was  somewhat 
less  than  2 to  1.  Nationally  in  FY  1970,  the  ratio  was  approximately 
a to  1.  It  was  the  expectation  of  Congress  that  inc  reased  Federal  Funds 
would  generate  a corresponding  increase  in  matching  funds  in  the 
jurisdictions,  Even  recognizing  the  fiscal  problems  unique  to  the  Dis- 
trict. of  Columbia,  the  Council  fails  to  see  any  vigorous  pursuit  of  this 
goal  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  or  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Council  would  point  out  that  out  of  total  appropriations  of 
$19,174,320  for  identifiable  capital  improvement  in  the  senior-level 
high  schools  of  Washington,  only  $102,980 — or  cue  half  of  1% — was 
for  vocational  schools  in  the  ten  year  period  from  FY  1960  through 
F\  I960.  For  seven  of  those  ten  years,  no  funds  were  appropriated 
for  capital  improvements  in  the  vocational  schools.1 


1 Source:  D C Gorerrmien!.  Department  nf  General  Service*  by  war  of  the  divisor  of 
rTonnlnff,  Research,  and  Evaluation.  n.C.  Pnhlfc  School*. 
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Recommendation  1 

Hip  Council  recommends  tha*  the  Hoard  of  Kducatiou  (1)  reassess 
its  priorities  for  program  development  to  assure  adequate  resources 
for  early  implementation  of  the  Career  Development  Program,  and 
(2)  activelv  seek  substantial  increases  in  operating  funds  and  in  funds 
for  capital  improvement  for  vocational  education  (career  develop- 
ment). 

Finding  2 

The  Council  bolds  the  conviction  that  one  of  the  mos.  significant 
influences  in  bringing  order  and  direction  to  the  life  of  a person  and 
of  a community  is  the  quest  for  and  achievement  of  an  occupational 
goal.  Furthermore,  it  believes  that  in  satisfying  the  dominant  urge 
for  economic  security  in  a field  matching  his  interests  and  aptitudes, 
a student  will  find  relevance  and  success  in  other  disciplines,  such  as 
reading  or  mathematics,  that  are  essential  for  his  success.  Oppor- 
tunities for  such  career-oriented  educational  experiences  should  serve 
to  retain,  until  graduation  from  high  school,  a good  portion  of  the 
thousands  who  drop  out  each  year,  especially  between  the  10th  and  11th 
grades.  The  Council  feels  that  the  present  pace  of  implementation  of 
the  Career  Development  Program  is  too  slow  for  a community  that 

cannot  afford  to  wait.  . . , e . 

In  particular,  the  Council  considers  (a)  the  beginning  in  the  Spin- 
gam  area  too  small  and  <b)  the  proposal  that  students  who  have 
spent  a full  day  in  a general  high  school  attend  Phelps  Vocational 
High  School  after  hours  ill  conceived.  Students  should  not  have  to 
amoonlight"to  pursue  their  career  objectives,. 

Rff-ftm  mendation  2 

(a)  The  Council  recommends  that  implementation  of  the  Career 
Development  Plan  be  greatly  accelerated  and  that  it  be  progressively 
researched  as  it  is  developed  with  appropriate  modifications  as  its 

effectiveness  is  monitored  and  evaluated.  . , 

(b)  It  is  recommended  that,  rather  than  waiting  out  the  period  (5 
to  7 years)  required  for  acquisition  of  sites  and  new  construction,  exist- 
ing industrial-type  space  (former  warehouse,  chain  store,  etc.)  be 
sought  on  either  a purchase  or  rental  basis  to  permit  establishing  skill 
centers  accessible  to  the  rreneral  secondary  schools.  The  Council  points 
out  that  more  space  will  be  required  than  exists  in  the  five  present 
vocational  high  school  buildings  even  if  the  decision  were  reached  to 

convert  them  totally  to  skill  centers. 

(r)  It  is  recommended  that  funds  be  sought  to  remodel,  renovate, 
equip  and  staff  these  skill  centers  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(d)  It  is  recommended  that  the  utilization  of  existing  industrial 

arts,  home  economics  and  business  education  facilities  in  the  40  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  lie  reviewed  for  possible  help  in  meeting  the 
space  and  equipment  problem.  . , . , 

( e ) It  is  further  recommended  that  the  existing  five  vocational  high 
schools  not  be  phased  out  as  independent  institutions  until : (1)  respect- 
able surveys  and  projections  of  manpower  requirements  can  be  se- 
cured : (2)  it  may  be  determined  that  they  will  not  be  needed  for  cer- 
tain specialized  programs,  particularly  those  that  would  be  too  expen- 
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sivc  to  replicate  in  the  now  skill  centers:  and  (3)  it  is  ns? n rod  that  an 
cqni valent  integrated  cducntional  exjierionco  is  available  under  the 
Career  Development  Plan.  Such  program  research  as  this  should  be 
gotten  under  tvav  without  delay,  utilizing  funds  for  this  purpose  pro- 
vided bv  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  lfHif*. 

(/)  It  is  recommended  that  this  total  task  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment be  carried  out  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a duly- 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education  (or 
Career  Development). 

Finding  .? 

The  Council  finds  the  present  organizational  structure  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Career  Development  Program  illogical,  inefficient, 
and  ineffective.  To  wit.  (1)  in  spite  of  the  natural  interconnections 
lietwec’.  industrial  arts  and  specialized  skill  training,  they  operate 
under  different  departments  (likewise  for  general  home  economics  and 
general  business) ; (2)  the  most  significant  and  promising  innovation 
ever  to  appear,  the  Career  Development  Plan,  financed  with  vocational 
education  funds,  under  the  Exemplary  Programs  Title,  is  being 
planned  and  administered  under  an  office  other  than  that  of  the  State 
Director:  nnd  (3)  it  is  not  npparent  that  any  professional  vocational 
education  personnel  have  participated  in  the  Spingam  Project,  the 
first,  significant  step  taken  to  implement  the  Career  Development 
Program. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  through  legislative  history  and  administra- 
tive decision  (particularly  by  general  school  officers)  the  term  “voca- 
tional education”  has  a coni  red  a narrow  connotation.  Properly  read, 
it  is  as  broad  as  “career  development”  and  denotes  all  the  supporting 
experiences  such  as  general  educational  development,  exploration, 
guidance,  selection,  placement,  follow-up.  etc.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  those  most  knowledgeable  about  and  sensitive  to  the  sj*s- 
tems  approach  to  selection  and  achievement  of  caieer  goals  are  those 
who  have  been  working  at  it  successfully,  in  spite  of  restrictions  and 
obscurity  imposed  by  reluctant  gate-keeper.;. 

liee-ommendation  3 

(a)  The  Council  recommends  ihnt  all  programs  in  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  office  and  distributive  education  lie  placed  under 
the  office  of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

(h)  It  recommends  that  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Chief  State  School  Officer  (Superintendent  of  Schools),  the 
executive  officer  for  the  implementation  of  the  Career  Development 
Program  be  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  (present  title, 
Acting  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education),  who 
should  have  assigned  to  his  team  for  planning  and  implementing  the 
changes  called  for  in  the  Career  Development  Program,  key  personnel 
from  the  other  levels  and  areas  of  the  system  concerned  with  the 
evolution. 

(c)  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  be  the  project  officer  for  all  grants  and  contracts  using  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Vocational  Education  Acts,  such  as  that  for 
teacher  training  with  the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 
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h'nuVifl'i  J 

Tim  Council  fools  flmt  prejudice  against  education  programs  flint 
prepare  for  oflior  than  college  entrance  is  strong  in  * lio  communities  of 
Washington.  It  fends  furtlior  flint  the  “aristocracy  of  tho  professions" 
\<  a oom^'pt  suppnited  by  general  school  tmisunnol  nt  nil  levels  who 
deny  academic  tvs I ability  to  simeializod  secondary-level  programs 
aimed  at  pivpamtirn  for  work.  This  prejudice  is  at  work  in  tho  feeder 
^liool^a*  tin*  lower  secondary  level  ( junior  high  schools)  in  wliirli  stu- 
dent* :?to  guided  away  fmrn  vocational  odiionfion.  If  is  nt  work  in  tlio 
elementary  ^hools  when*  academically-oriented  teaching  jvrsonnol 
and  nlis'ii*  o of  appropriate  curriculum  ronton!  Iirlp  to  establish  values 
wlijoli  occlude  anv  fair  view  of  tho  total  sjmrtnim  of  tho  world  of 
work.  Tho  Council  minim  aids  tin*  efforts  to  effort  change  in  tho  attifndo 
and  India  vior  of  general  school  i»ersonnel  toward  full-option  onroor  de- 
velopment Iming  evidenced  in  the  Spingnrn  Project.  However.  it  fools 
flmt  an  imniodinfo  broader  approach  is  imporat ive. 

/•Vrv/M ////■'/  fhjftt.'tt 

t Tho  Council  worn  mends  that  staff-development  activities  re- 
latod  to  implementation  of  tlio  Career  Dovolopmont  Pmpram.  l>o  ex- 
pnudod  soon  as  possible  to  embrace  all  school  |>orsonnol : and  sug- 
gest s that  oiio  effective  approach  is  tho  involvement  of  school  teachers 
and  ofllroi’s  in  tlio  planning  of  programs  that  fnro  tho  realities  of  the 
lalior  market  and  the  occupational  destinies  of  the  people. 

(A)  The  Council  recommends  further  that  the  public-relations 
efforts  of  the  school  system  earn’  a strong  and  sustained  component 
directed  toward  chancing  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  general,  and 
parents  and  students  in  particular,  toward  the  world  of  work  and 
toward  educational  programs  that  prepare  for  advantageous  entry 
thereinto.  In  this  effort,  industry  and  commerce  will  be  useful  allies. 

F indin n S 

The  Council  recognizes  the  \iliic  of  the  preliminary  steps  being 
tak°n  to  base  the  offerings  of  an  expanded  career  development  pro- 
gram on  future  work  opportunities  through  curricula  organized  in 
occupational  clusters. 

Tic  f om  m € ndnt  ion  5 

(<y)  The  Council  recommends  that  careful  planning,  based  on  the 
most  valid  manpower  projections,  be  undertaken,  ut  lizing:  (1)  tlio 
resource^  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Manpower  administration ; 
C2)  the  most  knowledgeable  personnel  within  the  school  system : 
(3)  such  outside  consultants  and  contractors  as  may  be  needed:  and 
* (4)  the  accumulated  intelligence  of  employers  and  organized  Inlxir 

in  selecting  and  organizing  content.  ^ 

(b)  The  Council  recommends  that  the  cluster  design  be  entered 
into  carefully,  taking  advantage  of  successes  and  failures  elsewhere. 

— * nnd  researching  pilot  efforts  in  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  as  they  are 
developed.  Over-generalization  is  as  much  to  be  guarded  against  ns 
over-specialization.  The  cooperation  of  business  and  industry  in  cur- 
riculum development  will  be  invaluable. 

(c)  The  Council  recommends  that  the  deployment  of  curricula  of- 
ferings among  the  network  of  skill  centers  lie  planned  with  equal 
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care.  so  flint  poor  accessibility  may  not  deny  a student  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a program;  and  so  that  “blocks-of-timcT’  scheduling 
lie!  ween  home-school  and  skill-center  may  not  produce  regression  be- 
canse  of  interruptions  in  the  learning  process. 

(d)  The  Council  recommends  that  particular  attention  be  paid  to 
the  development  of  vocational  education  programs  for  women,  who 
represent  a vast  under-utilized  resource,  especially  in  disadvantaged 
communities. 

Finding  0 

The  Council  finds  the  vocational  education  offerings  in  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools  largely  institutional  and  school -centered.  Experience 
with  urgent  innovative  programs  in  human-resources  development  in- 
dicates that  flexibility  in  location,  scheduling,  methodology,  and  design 
promotes  effectiveness  in  reaching  greater  numbers  of  people  with 
varying  needs  and  interests. 

I! commendation  6 

The  Council  recommends  that  outreach  U>  promoted  in  vocational 
education  programs  through  greater  development  of  alternate  designs 
including  cooperative  part-time  programs,  on-the-job  training,  com- 
munity-based programs,  easy-access  learning  laboratories  and  the  like. 

Finding  7 

The  Council  finds  little  or  no  communication  or  joint  planning  among 
the  governances  of  the  several  public  agencies  and  institutions  pro- 
vidin  i programs  in  career  development  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  particular,  the  D.C.  Public  Schools,  the  D.C.  Teachers  College, 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  and  the  Federal  City  College  appear 
to  lie  unilaterally  developing  their  own  programs,  with  no  coordina- 
tion to  guard  against  gaps,  unwise  duplications,  and  other 
inefficiencies. 

Recommendation  7 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Education  assume  the 
leadership  in  establishing  an  inter-institutional  planning  and  coordi- 
nating council  to  promote  cooperation  and  reinforcement  among  these 
institutions  (and  possibly  others),  in  order  that  the  public  may  benefit 
from  the  most  efficient  and  effective  sharing  of  a complete  range  of 
offerings  for  career  preparation. 
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Clitiirman — Walter  II.  Clausen 
Kx.  Secretary — I truce  Hovel  1 

I?  r.t'OMMENDATIONS 
I XTRODt'CnON 

The  goals  ns  stated  herein  have  been  extracted  from  the  suggested 
evaluation  goals  contained  in  “Recommendations  Regarding  loca- 
tional Education  Evaluation  hv  State  Advisory  Councils”  as  adopted 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  May  1, 1070,  and  transmitted  by 
memorandum  l’roin  Grant  Venn,  Oflice  of  Education,  on  June  19^  1970. 

These  recommendations  represent  some  in-depth  studies  of  limited 
aspects  of  each  goal  with  some  overviews.  The  list  includes  only  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  and  does  not  reflect  the  many  worthy 
achievements  that  have  been  accomplished.  Many  recommendations 
are  concerned  with  programs  that  are  either  already  under  study,  or 
being  planned  or  implemented,  and  these  recommendations  are  in- 
tended to  stimulate  or  support  the  efforts  of  the  state. 

GOAL  1 — TO  EVALUATE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  STATE'S  FEDERALLY- 

ASSISTED  PROGRAMS,  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES  IN  MEETING  TIIE  STATE 

GOALS  AND  PRIORIES  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN 

A major  limiting  factor  for  this  year’s  report  was  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timely,  definitive,  and  quantitative  data.  Improvements  in 
the  information  system  of  the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  will  permit  more  quantitative  analyses  for  the  FY 
1971  report. 

Rerommenclations : Goal  1 

A.  Effectiveness  of  Programs 

1.  Cost-effectiveness  studies  are  needed  as  a basis  for  evaluation  of 
programs.  The  Council  strongly  recommends  that  cost-effectiveness 
studies  bo  made  to  plan,  organize,  and  finance  the  total  program  for 
the  most  effective  instruction  in  all  phases  of  education. 

(а)  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  educational  program 
with  a lesser  degree  of  monetary  utility  than  another  should  be 
assigned  a lower  resource  allocation.  Further  studies  of  the  more 
subjective  aspects  of  program  utility  need  to  be  considered  in 
order  to  develop  meaningful  measures  of  these  subjective  aspects. 
These  measures  are  needed  to  minimize  the  value  judgments  pro- 
gram evaluators  and  planners  need  to  make. 

(б)  Many  program  utility  aspects  will  not  be  refined  to  the 
point  of  being  quantified  precisely  and,  thus,  value  judgments 
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should  continue  to  remain  ns  n necessary  part  of  the  decision- 

making  process.  . , . , .. 

(o)  It  is  essential  to  define  and  organize  relevant  information 
about  educational  programs — data  concerning  students  and  failure 
rates,  staff,  course  schedules,  facilities,  equipment,  and  expendi- 
tures— in  order  to  perform  cost-effectiveness  analyses.  All  records 
and  reporting  of  these  data  need  to  be  kept  in  computer-readable 
form  and  incorporated  in  a computer-based  educational  informa- 
tion system  at  a local  or  regional  level. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  ra  w data  on  completions  not  be 
used  alone  on  the  annual  federal  reports  as  they  are  not  significant. 
An  adjusted  percentage  calculated  by  dividing  completions  by  initial 
enrollments  in  established  programs  would  bo  more  meaningful. 

3.  The  Council  recommends  that  standard  criteria  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  bo  developed  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

4.  The  Council  recommends  that  standardized  niethods  to  assess 
change  in  students  in  both  the  cognitive  and  attitudinal  areas  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  be  developed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  A survey  of  test  instruments  needs  to  be  made  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  their  validity  and  appropriateness  for  assessing  these 
changes. 

B.  Total  Management  Information  System 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  continued  development  and 
introduction  of  a total  management  information  system  for  VTAE 
bo  given  the  highest  possible  priority. 

G.  Staff  and  Faculty  Development 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion continue  to  expand  programs  of  salary  continuation  during 
selected  periodic  work  experiences  in  industry,  which  arc  being  devel- 
oped by  several  counties  independently. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  counselors  be  exposed  to  work 

world  through  academic  and  experimental  methods.  The  requirements 
for  certification  should  include  work  experience  other  than  or  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  experience.  . 

3.  The  Council  recommends  that  prospective  vocational  educators 
be  introduced  to  the  latest  media,  including  the  computer,  and  then- 
potential  for  aiding  in  making  funds  available  for  visiting  successful 
programs. 

4.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion improve  the  effectiveness  of  its  services  in  diffusing  information 
of  innovative  methods  and  techniques. 

r>.  The  Council  recommends  that  more  funds  bo  made  available  to 
allow  district  school  systems  in  the  state  of  Florida  to  acquire  “within 
school  assistance5’  for  vocational  programs.  This  assistance  might  be 
in  the  form  of  hiring  a consultant,  securing  a fulltime  employee, 
solictino-  university  help,  and  so  forth.  The  above  are  necessary  if 
innovations  are  to  be  implemented  effectively,  and  properly  monitored 
and  evaluated. 

6.  The  Council  recommends  that  creative  and  aggressive  programs 
of  resource  center  (library  and  audio  visual)  service  be  encouraged 
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and  supported.  Continuing  attention  should  be  given  to  tlieir  needs 
so  that  they  may  meet  adequately  the  expanding  demands  placed  upon 
them. 

I>.  Facilities 

1.  The  Council  recognizes  that,  at  present,  existing  facilities  and 
funding  for  new  facilities  will  not.  meet  the.  training  needs  of  the  f>0  to 
so  per  cent  of  the  students  who  should  he  involved  in  vocational  pro- 
grams. Additionally,  improved  recruitment  and  guidance  will  create 
impacted  conditions.  The  Council  recommends  that  long-term  fund- 
ing plans  be  developed  to  meet  these  needs. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  current  use  of  mobile  counseling 
units  directed  toward  attracting  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  per- 
sons into  vocational  training  programs  be  evaluated  to  determine 
feasibility  for  expansion. 

3.  The  Council  recognizes  the  need  for  a more  specific  definition  of 
the  role  of  the  school  counselor.  Completion  of  a list  of  behavioral 
objectives  for  each  school  counselor  would  give  the.  needed  direction 
to  the  guidance  efforts.  This  also  would  serve  to  inform  supervisory 
personnel  of  the  programs  and  gonls  of  the  guidance  department  at 
the  individual  counselor’s  level. 

4.  Since  many  mothers  work  during  the  day  and  most  fathers  are 
not  able  to  he  involved  (luring  their  working  hours,  the  Council  rec- 
ommends tlint  special  counseling  programs  be  devised  to  reach  ghetto 
families  in  their  environment, 

COAL  2 — TO  EVALUATE  VARIOUS  STATE  AND  REGIONAL,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

PROGRAMS  AS  TO  IIOW  THEY  FUNCTION  AND  HOW  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION FITS  INTO  TIIK  TOTAL  PROGRAM  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT—WITH  REFERENCE  TO  DUPLICATION.  COORDINATION,  ANn/OR 

COMPETITION 

This  year’s  report  deals  almost  exclusively  with  public.  State- 
operated  programs.  Adequate  data  on  federal  and  private  programs 
were  not  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  completed,  however, 
these  sectors  will  be  considered  in  the  report  for  F Y 1971. 

Recommendations : Goal  2 

A.  Information  Sharing 

1.  The  Council  recognizes  the  need  for  effective  use  of  interagency 
committees  at.  both  federal  and  state  levels  to  share  information,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  manpower  requirements  and  follow-up  of 
graduates. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  cooperation  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation for  faculty  development  be  fostered  among  institutions  and 
school  districts  offering  vocational  technical  education. 

3.  The  Council  recommends  the  development  of  a systematic  pro- 
gram for  identifying  local,  state,  regional,  and  national  work  ex- 
perience opportunities  that  will  provide  suitable  upgrading  experiences 
for  vocational-technical  education.  As  an  interim  measure,  the  Council 
recommends  that  the  exchange  of  available  information  be  promoted. 

B.  Articulation , Cooperation , Standardisation 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  position  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Vocational  Education  be  reestablished  and  a qualified  per- 
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son  hired  in  order  to  assure  proper  articulation,  cooperation,  and 
coordination  of  all  vocational  education  programs  in  Florida. 

2.  To  encourage  articulation  between  area  vocational-technical  cen- 
ter programs  and  junior  college  vocational-technical  programs  which 
exist  in  the  district,  the  Council  recommends  that  local  coordinating 
boards  he  established.  Representing  both  public  and  institutional  in- 
terests. such  hoards  could  play  an  eH'eotive  role  in  precluding  the 
duplication  of  similar  facilities  within  commuting  distance  of  each 
other. 

3.  The  Council  recommends  that  a study  on  standardization  of  those 
prerequisites  for  admission  deemed  to  be  essential  be  instituted  coop- 
eratively by  the  institutions  concerned. 

4.  The  Council  recommends  that  communication  be  opened  between 
the  area  vocational-technical  centers  and  the  local  community  junior 
colleges  so  that  articulation  may  be  developed  between  the  vocational 
programs. 

r».  The  Council  recommends  that  a major  recruitment  drive,  con- 
ducted at  local  level  and  promoted  and  planned  on  a statewide  basis, 
he  undertaken  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  minority  groups  in  voca- 
tional education  courses.  Use,  should  be  made  of  mass  media,  special 
experimental  programs,  and  specialized  personnel.  Where  possible, 
established  communications  channels  within  the  minority  community 
should  be  used. 

(i.  The  Council  recommends  that  priority  he  given  to  accelerating 
the  development  and  implementation  of  programs  that  would  improve 
the  employment  opportunities  of  migrant  workers. 

C.  Outreach 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  some  specific  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  might  be: 

(a)  To  coordinate  a combined  statewide  ana  local  campaign 
to  encourage  employers  to  hire,  in  specific  or  related  jobs  for 
which  they  have  trained,  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 
people  with  police  records,  and  people  with  had  debts,  who  are 
recommended  by  their  vocational  educators. 

(1>)  To  initiate  a statewide  campaign  to  encourage  employers 
to  register  all  job  vacancies  with  the  state  employment  service 
so  that  various  manpower  agencies — including  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education — are  provided  meaningful  and  relevant  data 
concerning  manpower  needs. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  tasks  of  advisory  craft  committees 
be  defined  so  as  to  include  (lie  determination  of  community  occupa- 
tional needs,  a description  of  competencies  required,  and  an  evaluation 
of  the,  performance  of  graduates. 


(10AI.  a — TO  EVALUATE  Tl'K  EITEOT8  TIIK  VOCATION- At.  EDUCATION  AMKN’D- 
MENTS  OK  1008  ITA1)  ITON  TIIE  STATE  POLICIES  AND  THEIR  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AS  THEY  WERE  EMPLOYED  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  MANDATES  or 
Tin:  ACT  IN  THE  YEAR  UNDER  REVIEW 


The  implementation  of  programs  was  spurred  almost  immediately 
by  the  1008  amendments.  The  passing  of  legislation  and  the  formal 
adoption  of  policies  followed  closely  hut  with  due  study  and  deliber- 
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•it ion:  they  present  grout  promise.  However,  time  litis  not  permitted 
their  effectiveness  to  be  tested  and  so  they  are  presented  in  this  report 

in  brief.  . ,110,. 

A.  Extensive  comprehensive  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  haute 
Legislature  in  this  year:  therefore,  the  Council  recognizes  the  need 
for  continued  emphasis  by  the  State  Lotrislaturo  to  support  and  foster 
the  effectiveness  of  Florida's  programs  in  vocational -technical  educa- 
tion. , , , 1 , 

H.  The  Council  reconnnemh  that  cost  codes,  to  he  developed  under 
provisions  of  House  Hill  tlhf»0,  he  made  compatible  with  skill  classi- 
fications resulting  from  a standardization  of  the  State  Accreditor,  the 
1 1 HAY  taxonomy  and  the  DOT.  Vocational  training  is  organized  by 
basic  skills  ratlier  than  by  industry,  therefore  tile  .same  basic  skills 
may  he  listed  under  different  job  titles  in  different  industries.  There- 
fore. to  plan  for  future  requirements,  basic  skill  classifications  are 
needed. 

C.  The  procedure  utilized  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  reg- 
ular review  and  revision  of  policies  and  priorities  for  educational 
planning  is  commendable  and  the  Council  recommends  that  this  pro- 
cedure be  continued. 

coat.  t--ro  r.v.\M.‘.\TK  tiu:  kitivtivk.vkss  with  which  Tin:  l'Koi'u:  and 

•iTir.Ii:  NIU'.DS  ARI  si:i:vi:n 

The  needs  of  the  people  were  viewed  from  their  broader  aspects. 
A basic  question  was:  “Are  the  programs  providing  opportunities  for 
soi 1 io- economic  mobility,  and  what,  if  any.  are  the  deterrent  factors i" 
This  question  goes  beyond  the  simpler  one  of  "Are  job  skills  provided 
for  all  who  desire,  them?”  The  latter  quest  ion  primarily  is  quantitative: 
the  first  question  is  qualitative.  The.  qualitative  aspects  received  the 
greater  stress  in  this  report. 

Rcronnucndafions : Goal .) 

.1.  Im  prorement  of  / list  I'ltrf  ton  and  J n.drnct ‘tonal  Pro'/rotnx 

I.  The  Council  recognizes  the  need  for  occupational  preparation 
and  training  profiles. 

A The  philosophy  of  adapting  the  teaching  methodology  to  the 
child,  as  is  being  tested  in  exemplary  programs  on  a pilot  basis,  ap- 
pears to  be  valuable  and  the  Council  recommends  that  further  test- 
ing and  evaluation  be  conducted. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion give  priority  to  continuing  the  development,  of  guidelines  (cur- 
riculum guides)  to  assist  schools  in  the  development  of  mensurable 
objectives  in  vocational-technical  education.  State  and  national  leader- 
ship is  needed  to  establish,  a means  of  systematically  updating  these 
measurable  objectives. 

4.  The  Council  recommends  the  development  of  systematic  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  follow-up  information  from  graduates,  non-grad- 
uates. and  employers  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  vocational- 
technical  education  programs.  Information  should  be  organized  by 
occupational  skill  so  that  it  may  bo  utilized  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction  and  faculty  development  programs. 


B.  Organization  and  Structure 

1.  Tlu*  Council  recommends  that  occupational  programs  be  restruc- 
tured into  sequential  levels — sometimes  referred  to  as  “laddering.’’ 
Students  should  he  permitted  to  enter  at  any  appropriate  level  and 
to  exit  with  a certificate  at  each  level  completed.  These  sequences 
should  lead  to  technical  or  professional  levels  where  appropriate. 

2.  The  Council  recognizes  the  need  for  work-oriented  programs  for 
all  students.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  half  of  Florida’s  youth  docs  not 
continue  to  higher  education,  the  secondary  schools  in  combination 
iri/h  the  pout  s<  condor;/  instil at  ions  should  offer  more  work-oriented 
education. 

!>.  Tlu  Council  recommends  that  the  concept  of  “Educational 
Parks"  instead  of  single  isolated  schools'  he  investigated.  Programs 
of  vocational  instruction. especially,  may  ho  enriched  and  expanded  to 
afford  a wide  choice  of  educational  opportunities  for  the  students. 
These  new  programs  (with  heavy  emphasis  on  vocational  prepara- 
tion) should  he  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  education. 

C . Facilities 

1.  The  Council  recognizes  the  need  for  a study  to  determine  tin* 
priorities  that  should  he  given  to  support  facilities  such  as  libraries, 
student  centers,  food  service  areas,  and  administrative  spaces  in  future 
capital  outlay  programs  for  vocational-technical  education  centers. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  output  related  criteria  be  developed 
whenever  possible  as  a means  for  long  range  facilities  development 
planning  and  for  periodically  assessing  the  performance  of  activit  ies 
and  equipment. 

The  Council  recommends  that  studies  he  conducted  to  determine 
ways  to  gain  fuller  utilization  of  area  vocational-technical  education 
facilities  during  the.  summer  months. 

TJ.  Admissions  and  Recruitment 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  each  institution  in  the  Florida 
Community  College  System  conduct  a self  study  to  reappraise  its 
philosophy  of  purpose,  and  then  evaluate  its  admission  policies  to  see 
if  they  properly  reflect  its  philosophy.  A study  of  the  catalogue  would 
then  he  in  order  to  determine  if  the  catalogue  fairly  represents  the 
philosophy  nnd  policies  of  the  institution. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  institutions  offering  YTE  pro- 
grams examine  all  prerequisites  for  admission  to  ensure  that  they  are 
appropriate  to  the  skills  to  be  acquired. 

K . Decision  Making 

1.  In  order  to  make  more  rational  decisions,  vocational  educators 
must  have  cost  data  for  all  elements  of  their  program.  7*!  e collection 
of  this  data  need  not  await  implementation  of  sophisticated  data 
processing  systems.  While  PPBS  may  be  the  ultimate  objective,  cost 
data  can  be  collected  in  a program  budget  format  without  installa- 
tion of  PPBS.  The  Council  recommends  that  data  from  the  present 
financial  records  system  be  reconstructed  in  a program  element  format 
and  such  costing  procedures  as  depreciation  be  used  to  establish  cost 
data  for  all  courses. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  the  cost  benefit  study  approach  to 
selecting  vocational  programs  to  those  counties  desiring  to  expand 
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their  economic  huso  and  whose  vocational  programs  are  minimal  or 
subminiiiml  to  their  plans. 


liOAI.  S— TO  KVAI.UATK  TI1K  KM  1‘I.OVM  KNT 
STATK  AND  TIIK  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

tiii:$i;  orivUnuNrriKS 


Ol'I'ointNITIKS  WITHIN  TIIK 
SKI* VICKS  PHOVIDKO  TO  MKKT 


Tile  growing  need  for  information,  as  stressed  in  these  reports,  is 
largely  h function  of  centralized  planning.  At  the  local  level,  the  iioii- 
scientilic  sources  of  communication,  i.e.,  faculty  and  stall'  contacts 
with  industry  and  advice  from  committee  and  council  members,  have 
apparent  validity.  While  for  practical  purposes  follow-up  studies  are 
nonexistent,  other  factors  may  be  judged.  .Reports  of  successful  place* 
i, lent  programs  by  individual  instructors  as  well  as  by  placement  stall, 
the  low  rate  of  course  completions  and  the  low  rate  of  unemployment 
statewide  verify  the  success  of  the  planning  effort. 

lu  broad  terms,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  that  programs  need  to 
he  balanced,  that  is,  overproduction  in  certain  areas;  the  problem  is  to 
raise  the  skill  levels,  particularly  of  the  non-skilled  and  unemployed, 
and  to  increase  and  improve  the  work  force  through  additional 
training. 

A few  areas  of  the  state  have  taken  the  lend  in  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  groups.  As  the  utilization  of  this  source  of 
skilled  labor  improves  throughout  the  state,  the  ciunlity  of  the  labor 
force  will  improve  and  the  quality  of  life  throughout  the  state  like- 
wise will  improve. 

Recommendations : Gold  o 

A,  Manpower  and  Instructional  Programs 

1.  The  Council  recommends  a longitudinal  study  in  order  to  assess, 
through  the  application  of  systems  analysis  techniques,  the  extent  to 
which  a given  group  of  educational  units  arc,  or  are  not,  fulfilling 
their  obligations  in  meeting  both  the  local  requirements  for  trained 
manpower  and  their  expected  contribution  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that,  a pilot  program  of  Individually 
Prescribed  Instruction  (IPI)  be  conducted  on  a twelve  month  basis 
within  the  public  school  system  to  test  its  efficacy  as  a means  of  level- 
ing the  seasonal  competition  for  employ ment. 

B.  C om/munication  and  Information 

1.  In  concurrence  with  the  State  Plan,  the  Council  recommends  very 
close  and  continuous  cooperation  among  all  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies  having  any  effect  on  vocational-technical  and  adult  educa- 
tion he  instituted.  In  addition,  the  private  sector’s  influence,  i.e., 
industrial  training  programs  and  private  vocational  training  schools 
must  be  considered.  , ... 

•2.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  highest  possible  priority  be 
given  to  the  continued  development  and  early  implementation  of  a 
state-wide  management  information  system. 

(a)  Tt,  is  recommended  that  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion adjust  its  present  annual  reporting  date  for  VTE  informa- 
tion for  the  Federal  Report  to  an  earlier  one. 


O 
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(/>)  It  is  recommended  that  an  interagency  council  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Federal  level  to  ndopt  n common  occupational 
classification  ystem. 

To  alleviate  the  problem  of  facilities  planning  and  construction 
that  is  only  partially  representative  of  the  total  social,  economic,  and 
physical  vitality  of  communities,  the  Council  recommends  that  plan- 
ning techniques  incorporating  open  public  forums  (Educational  Fa- 
cility Charrettes)  be  initated  on  a plot  basis. 

C . Counsel iny  Programs 

1.  To  meet  manpower  requirements,  the  Council  recommends  that 
the  vocational  guidance  program  include:  (1)  complete  job  informa- 
tion, and  (2)  complete  orientation  on  the  economic  value  of  various 
educational  achievements  and  degrees. 

2.  The  Council  recognizes  the  need  for  a computerized  vocational- 
technical  data  bank  and  recommends  that  this  be  incorporated  in  the 
Management  Information  Svstem.  Additionally,  occupational  guid- 
ance he  revised  radically  and  improved  in  light  employment  require- 
ments. The  use  of  computerized  job-supply-nnd-demnnd  listings  could 
erase  the  inellieienev  and  wasted  job  potentials  that  create  a “skills 
gap.’’ 

:i.  The  Council  recommends  that  community  leaders  be  approached 
by  counselors,  advisory  councils  and  instructors  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
t heir  support  for  employment  of  all  students  seeking  vocational  oppor- 
tunities. 

D.  Professional  Requirements 

1 . The  Council  recommends  that  State  licensing  boards  review  licens- 
ing requirements.  All  requirements  and  testing  procedures  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  work  to  bo  performed. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  that  national  associations  act  to  coordi- 
nate the  development  and  stabilization  of  realistic  standards  for  licens- 
ing health-related  service  workers. 


GEORGIA 

Chalnmui — I)r.  CbarU-s  McDaniel 
Executive  Secretary — Don  Cargill 

Kr.rom  : Goals  for  Vocational  Kiutation  in  Gkoiuua 

Today  the  uneducated  are  fast  becoming  an  economic  liability.  Kdu- 
eated  people  are  the  “capital”  of  a technological  society.  In  such  a 
society  vocational  education  takes  an  added  dimension  as  the  initial 
entrance  into  employment  requires  a higher  level  of  preparation.  Too 
many  of  our  youth  are  leaving  schools  inadequately  prepared  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  development  of  our  state.  Reduc- 
tion in  the  dropout  rate  in  the  schools  of  the  State  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  pressing  problems  laced  by  society.  Public  education 
in  Georgia  must,  assume  t lie  responsibility  of  preparing  all  young 
people  for  meaningful  careers. 

To  assume  this  responsibility  it  is  recommended  that  public  educa- 
tion in  Georgia  make  operat  ionul  the  following  goals : 

Provide  to  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  state 
ready  access  to  vocational  education  which  is  realistic  in  the  light 
of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  employment  and  which 
will  develop  their  highest  potential  as  workers  and  citizens  in 
satisfying,  socially  constructive  and  gainful  careers. 

Provide  a vocational  education  program  that  is  broad  enough 
in  scope  to  include:  Developing  positive  work  attitudes:  facilitat- 
ing occupational  and  education  choices;  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  semi-skilled,  skilled,  technical  and  subprofessional  occu- 
pations; upgrading  for  employment  in  occupations  requiring 
preparation  other  than  a bachelor's  degree:  and  assisting  in  the 
job  placement  of  all  youth  seeking  employment. 

Organize  a developmental  program  of  vocational  education  that 
begin*  iti  the  elementary  grades  and  continues  through  each  suc- 
ceeding level — junior  high,  secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult. 
Such  a program  would  serve  11s  a core  around  which  other  school 
experiences  could  he  organized  in  order  to  utilize  the  natural  youth 
motivation  toward  careers. 


Kiu'okt: 


Vocational 


K duo  at  ion  tn  Klkmkntauy  Graoks 


Needs:  Research  has  shown  that  attitudes  toward  work  arc  rather 
well  developed  by  the  time,  a student  reaches  the  sixth  grade.  In  cur- 
rent elementary  school  textbooks,  the  focus  is  generally  limited  to  the 
professions  rather  than  spread  over  the  full  scope  of  occupations. 
There  is  a tendency’  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  place  emphasis  on 
professional  occupations  when  vocations  are  discussed.  Students  need 
an  opportunity  to  view  all  work  in  a positive  manner  in  order  that 
they  may  develop  the  proper  outlook  toward  work  during  these  im- 
portant formative  years. 

(CO) 
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Goal : Provide  students  at  the  elementary  level  with  experiences  nce- 
essai-y  to  acquire  positive  attitudes  toward  work  and  an  increased 
knowledge  of  self  in  relation  tc  work. 

Status:  At  present  there  is  little,  systematic,  elfort  toward  meeting 
career  development  needs  in  elementary  schools. 

Recommendation*:  To  meet  the  career  development  needs  of  elemen- 
tary school  children.  il  is  recommended  that  the  Stale  accept  the 
responsibility  to: 

Encou  rage  element  ary  educators  to  fuse  eaiwr  development  ac- 
I ivitios  in  tin*  elementary  school  curriculum. 

Provide  funding  to  develop  curriculum  materials  for  career  de- 
velopment activities  in  grades  one  through  six. 

Encourage  teacher  training  institutions  to  include  career  de- 
velopment experiences  in  teacher  preparation  programs. 

Provide*  funds  for  in-service  training  of  teachers  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  in  older  to  improve  the  capability  of  professional 
stalls  involved  in  eureer  development  programs. 

That  tin*,  local  system  accept  responsibility  to: 

Fuse*  into  the  elementary  school  cnrricnluiii  a wealth  of  career 
oriented  activities,  including  planned  visits  to  worksites. 

Conduct  in-servicc  programs  for  the  purpose  of  orienting  ele- 
mentary teachers  to  the*  total  employment/ jolis  picture. 


Rksmut:  Vocational  Eiwcatiox  in  GiiaoksTTiirouuii  0 


Need : Grades  7 through  9 constitute  a major  education  decision 
point.  It.  is  during  this  critical  period  that,  many  vontli  decide  to  leav  e 
school.  Students  at  this  level  need  to  find  logienf  and  convincing  rea- 
sons to  remain  in  school.  They  can  do  this  most  effectively  bv  identify- 
ing with  possible  career  gouls  and  by  receiving  guidance  toward  edn- 
eai  ional  avenues  to  ohtuin  these  goals. 

Goal:  Provide  students  in  grades  7 through  9 with  experiences 
necessary  for  making  future  educational  and  occupational  decisions, 
for  seeing  a relationship  between  school  and  future  employment,  and 
for  acquiring  employability  skills. 

Status:  During  the  1965-70  school  year  .‘300,932  students  were  en- 
rolled in  guides  7 through  9.  Existing’ resources  provide  only  30%  of 
the  students  with  at  least  two  years  of  exploratory  and  prevoeutional 
education  as  follows : 13.8  percent  in  programs  of  educational  and  career 
exploration  (P.E.C.E.) ; 1.2  percent  in  special,  coordinated  vocational 
and  academic  education  (C.A.V.E.)  programs  for  identified  poten- 
tial dropouts;  14.f>  percent,  in  prcvocntionnl  agriculture;  67.1  per  cent 
in  prcyoeationnl  industrial  arts;  13.4  percent  in  prcvocntionnl  business 
education. 

Recommendations:  In  order  to  meet  student  career  development  needs 
us  ft  central  part  of  the  educational  system  in  grades  7 through  9,  n 
joint  effort  must,  ho  made  by  the.  State  and  local  school  systems.  It  is 
recommended  that,  tin*  State: 

Provide  sufficient  appropriations  to  implement  Act  No.  713 
of  I960,  amending  Section  33  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Pro- 
gram of  Education  Act,  allocating  exploratory  mid  prc-vocational 
teachers  over  and  abovo  teachers  earned  under  Section  11.  The 
level  of  funding  should  be  suflicient  to  provide  at  least  two  years 


of  exploratory  and  pre-vocational  education  for  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  students  in  Grades  7, 8,  and  9. 

Provide  funds  needed  for  instructional  equipment  101  cxploia- 
tory  and  pre-vocational  laboratory  programs. 

Place  exploratory  and  pro-vocation  teachers  on  year-round  con- 
tracts for  the  purpose  of  providing  extended  work  experiences  for 
students  during  the  summer  months. 

That  local  systems  in  order  to  receive  state  funds : 

Develop  a comprehensive  plan  for  reducing  the  flow  of  drop- 
outs and  increasing  the  flow  of  students  moving  from  junior  high 
into  the  high  schools.  _ 

Provide  an  across-the-board  exploratory  program  at  Drades  <, 
8,  and  !),  designed  to  provide  youth  with  a base  of  experience  for 
making  future  educational  and  occupational  decisions. 

Provide  pre-vocational  programs  designed  to  allow  students  to 
explore  in  greater  depth  broad  occupational  areas  such  as  manu- 
facturing, human  services,  business  and  agriculture. 

Proviue  a curriculum  structure  that  utilizes  the  concrete  experi- 
ences of  the  vocational  laboratory  to  teach  basic  academic  stalls. 
Have  all  teachers  relate  subject  areas  to  various  occupations. 


Kki'okt:  Vocational  Education  in  Ghadks  10-12 

Need : .Students  at  grades  10  through  12  need  education  which  will 
provide  flexibility  in  decision  making,  and  which  will  assist  them  in 
moving  progressively  from  the  sehot setting  to  the  next  logical  step, 
whether  it  be  work  or  additional  educ  >.tion. 

Goal:  Provide  students  in  grades  .0  through  12  with  entry  level 
skills  for  broad  occupational  areas  and/or  the  preparation  for  post- 
secondary vocational  education. 

Status:  During  the  1969-70  school  year  210,090  students  were  en- 
rolled in  grades  10  through  12.  Existing  resources  provided  only 
31.5%  of  the  students  in  vocational  training  with  at  least  five  units 
of  vocational  education;  students  served  were  distributed  as  follows: 
15.2  percent  in  vocational  agriculture;  0.2  percent  in  trade  and  indus- 
trial education;  75.3  percent  in  business  education;  2.8  percent  in  dis- 
tributive education;  .5  percent  in  occupational  home  economics. 
Recommendations : In  order  to  meet  st  udent  career  development  needs 
as  a central  part  of  the  educational  system  in  grades  10  through  12,  a 
joint  effort  must  be  made  by  the  state  and  local  school  systems. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State : 

Provide  sufficient  appropriations  to  implement  act  No.  713  of 
1969,  amending  section  33  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program 
of  Education  Act,  allocating  vocational  teachers  over  and  above 
teachers  earned  under  section  11.  The  level  of  funding  should  be 
sufficient  to  provide  at  least  five  units  of  preomployment  voca- 
tional training  for  60  percent  or  more  of  tlie  students  in  grades 
ten, eleven  and  twelve. 

Provide  specific  appropriations  for  funding  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  for  constructing  area  vocational  high  school  facilities. 
State  appropriations  for  this  purpose  should  ho  large  enough  to 
make  such  a program  accessible  to  every  student  in  the  State 

within  five  years.  , . 

Provide  funds  needed  for  instructional  equipment  for  voca- 
tional laboratory  programs. 


G3 

Uso  flic  facilities  and  equipment  for*  the  education  of  youth 
on  a year-round  basis.  This  will  necessitate  the  employment  of 
these  ieachers  on  twelve-month  contracts. 

Provide  maintenance  and  operation  funds  to  local  systems  for 
area  vocational  high  school  programs. 

Provide  funding  for  all  school  systems  or  combinations  of  sys- 
tems with  10.000  or  more  average  daily  attendance  in  grades  one 
through  twelve  to  employ  a person  specially  qualified  to  give 
leadership  in  designing  and  implementing  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  for  nil  youth. 

Hold  loenl  systems  accountable  for  reducing  the  flow  of  drop- 
outs in  order  to  continue  to  receive  funds  above  the  minimum 
foundation  program. 

That  local  systems  in  order  to  receive  state  funds : 

Develop  a coordinated  plan  for  reducing  the  flow  of  dropouts 
and  increasing  the  (low  of  students  leaving’ school  with  a job  skill. 

Provide  vocational  programs  in  broad  occupational  areas  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  in  grades  10  through  12  for  employ- 
ment in  a number  of  entry-level  jobs. 

Provide  vocational  programs  in  specific  occupations  through 
early  or  advanced  placement  in  an  area  vocational -technical 
school  oi'  through  a specialized  cooperative  work-school  training 
program. 

That  local  systems  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  providing 
a job  placement  program  for  all  work-hound  youth. 

Provide  a curriculum  structure  for  relating  the  vocational 
phase  with  the  academic  phase  utilizing  the  concrete  experiences 
to  teach  basic  academic  skills. 

That  local  systems  accept  further  responsibility  to: 

Create  a school  climate  that  communicates  to  each  student 
dignity  and  respect  for  himself  and  for  what  he  may  become. 

Have  all  teachers  accept  eunal  responsibility  for  preparing  all 
students  for  their  next  step  neyond  public  school. 

Have  all  teachers  relate  their  subject  area  to  various  levels  of 
occupations. 

Schedule  each  teacher  for  planned  observations  in  different 
businesses  and  industries. 

Develop  annual  follow-up  on  students  for  f>  years  after  they 
leave  school. 

Post-Skcondary  and  Anui/r 

Need:  Youth  finishing  high  school  have  increasing  needs  for  occu- 
pational competencies  before  entering  the  labor  market  due  to  the 
technological  changes  constantly  taking  place  in  industry.  For  many 
of  these  high  school  training  alone  is  no  longer  sufficient.  Many 
Georgia  adults  are  also  finding  that  their  potential  in  industry  is 
severely  limited  because  of  inadequate  educational  preparation.  Adults 
need  vocational  education  programs  that,  will  fulfill  their  role  for 
retraining  and  upgrading  to  meet  industry’s  increasing  demands. 

Goal : Provide  out-of -school  youth  and  adults  in  all  communities 
of  the  State  ready  access  to  pre-employment  training  and  upgrading 
in  specific  semi-skilled,  skilled,  technical,  and  sub-professional 
occupations. 
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Status:  During  the  1909-70  school  year,  ir>.027  full-time  students 
were  enrolled  in  Georgia's  25  area  vocational-technical  schools.  An- 
other 63.647  part-time  students  were  enrolled  in  adult  vocational 
classes. 

The  full-time  students  were  distributed  by  occupational  groupings 
ns  follows:  -13.2  percent,  trades  and  industry:  13.9  percent,  technical ; 
2.5  percent,  marketing  and  distribution;  23.0  percent,  business  and 
olhce ; 4.7  percent,  occupational  home  economies : 11.2  percent,  health; 
0.C  percent,  agriculture. 

The  part-time  adult  students  were  distributed  as  follows:  31.4  per- 
cent. trades  and  industry ; 5.8  percent,  technical ; 14.4  percent,  market- 
ing and  distribution ; 23.7  peiconl,  business  and  office:  13.5  percent, 
occupational  home  economics;  0.2  percent,  agriculture;  3.1  percent, 
health : 2.9  percent,  other. 

Recommendations  ; 

That  the  (STATE)  accept  the  responsibility  to: 

Expand  area  vocational-technical  schools  to  serve  at  least  40 
percent  of  Georgia's  graduating  seniors  eacli  year  and  to  serve 
each  year  approximately  12  percent  of  the  adults  employed  in 
jobs  requiring  less  than  a bachelors  degree. 

Provide  maintenance  and  operation  funds  to  local  systems  for 
area  vocational-technical  school  programs. 

Provide  adequate  appropriations  for  funding  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  ol:  expanding  area  vocational-technical  school  facili- 
ties. 

Provide  a revolving  fund  account  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  needy  area  vocational-technical  school  students  funded 
at  a level  to  support  25  percent  of  the  student  body. 

Provide  for  a 5 percent  annual  replacement,  of  the  equipment 
originally  placed  in  urea  vocational- technical  schools. 

That  (LOCAL  SYSTEMS)  which  are  operating  nren  vocational - 
technical  schools: 

Maximize  the  use  of  existing  resources. 

Modify  existing  programs  to  more  effectively  servo  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  students. 

Provide  short-term,  single  skill  job  preparation  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped. 

Develop  special  outreach  programs  to  enroll  unemployed  and 
underemployed  youth  and  adults  and  high  school  dropouts. 

Develop  in  cooperation  with  existing  agencies  job  placement 
services  that  include  both  job  development  and  assistance  in  job 
adjustment. 

Enroll  full-time  students  on  a quarterly  basis. 

Expand  the  use  for  the  existing  area  vocational-technical 
facilities  from  f*  hours  per  day  to  ten  hours. 

Genrkat.  Recommendations 

That  the  STATE  accept,  the  responsibility  to : 

Support  an  instructional  materials  laboratory  within  the  uni- 
versity system  of  Georgia  for  preparing  curriculum  materials  for 
local  systems. 

Provide  specific  appropriations  for  teacher  education  necessary 
to  prepare  nnd  upgrade  staff  to  implement  the  program. 
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Goals 

Iho  State  Plan  for  vocational  education  is  currently  submitted  to 

tu rerl^fi- ie  ! needs  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  struc- 
tuietl  ftoni  rigidly  defined  guidelines  submitted  from  the  US  Oflice 
of  Education.  The  required  format  does  not  supply  all  of  tile  informa- 
t on  needed  by  the  State  Advisory  Council.  Some  of  the  mission  inS?- 
mnlion  appears  in  budget  and  other  documents.  The  State  Plan  is  use- 
ful in  planning;  it  loofes  ahead  five  years.  For  its  own  evaluative  nur- 

1^,™’  flie  A.clvisor.y' Council  needs  a document  wEicli 

is  moic  comprehensive  and  specific  m setting  forth  its  goals  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Research  OoorcfinaGng  Unft  develop 
such  information  in  a readily  useable  form.  1 

, A,  c!a,,a  collpctlon  system  for  management  information  is  badly 
c^Im  f assess  the  total  vocational  education  program.  Parts  of 
,Ti  , f nrF  jddizetl  to  synthesize  data,  but  a unitized  system  would 
' • f°l‘  better  information  retrieval  so  that  earlier  program  plan- 

s be i n " *i n fti • ! ted  in  n A-  ?ta,t(^ide  management  information  system 
is  bcme  initiated  to  provide  bacK-up  information  for  vocational  edu- 
cation program  plannmng  and  for  annual  reporting,1 

tl^f  pr°Vide  Plni.ining  should  be  developed  to  assure 

nrinrhTZ:  i,.nSia-p1S  f11®. *mtlated  in  a planned  manner  based  on  stated 
pi  lonties  from  Parts  II  and  III  0f  tlie  State  Plan.2 

-,f  ny*p current  «nd  meaningful  State  Plan  document  would  be  pos- 

ind  Stme  Ad^n6  ftdiustoc»t  of  the  dates  for  submitting  State  Ain 
and  State  Advisory  Council  Evaluation  Reports  to  the  U.S.  Oflice  of 
Education.  Recommendations  from  the  Evaluation  Report  should  be 
5;,rPrt0d  into.  ®!ftt.e  Plan  at  an  earlier  time  than  is  now  pos- 

^fe\nhLPffrieiwSubfnilf10n  date?  ar,e  such  thil£  fcl'e  State  Plan  has 
to  submitted  three  to  four  months  ahead  of  the  Evaluation  Report. 

from  S!!Stt,  SffhJ.or  £me  n?onth?  d9lfty  before  the  recommendations 
, Evaluation  Report  can  be  incorporated  into  the  State  Plan. 

i for-the  Elation  Report  could  be  scheduled  prior  to 
fb  9nnun£  rewrite  of  tho  State  Plan,  immediate  consideration  could 
be  given  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Stato  Advisory  Council. 

Effectiveness  in  Servicing  Needs 

Tho  general  strategy  of  the  Hawaii  system  of  public  education  is  to 
treat  preparation  for  vocation  ns  a continuum  in  which  the  primary 

* >»•  *» <*»,. 

- No  available  reports  indicate  that  area  planning  is  taking  place. 
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111  id  secondary  schools  provide  (he  most  basic  skills  needed  for  entry 
level  employability,  training  or  retraining,  while  more  specialized  oc- 
cupational preparation  takes  place  in  community  colleges,  on  the  job, 
or  in  other  post -high  school  situations. 

The  State  Master  Plan  recognizes  that,  the  primary  goal  of  schools 
in  grades  K-12  is  the  maximum  intellectual  development  of  all  chil- 
dren. and  tha  a sound  background  in  language,  mat  hematics,  social 
studies  and  science  is  the  best  basis  for  successful  vocational  education 
and  employment. 

It  also  recognizes,  however,  that  various  methods  may  he  used  to  de- 
velop intellectual  abilities.  Some  students  at  every  level  may  need  re- 
medial or  compensatory  work  ora  different  learning  situation  in  order 
that  they  may  succeed  and  be  motivated  to  learn. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  too  large  a proportion  of  our  students 
are  “disenchanted”  with  the  traditional  curriculum.  Some  become 
drop-outs.  Others  stay  in,  and  develop  attitudes  toward  learning  which 
prevent  them  from  developing  to  their  best  potential.  Frequently  a bad 
self-image  results. 

Some  secondary  school  programs  have  been  initiated  during  the  past 
two  years  which  seem  to  provido  alternatives  for  the  “disenchanted” 
and  the  handicapped.  Amongst  those  arc : 

Tho  Occupational  Skills  program  for  the  mentally  retarded 
cducftblc. 

Tho  Pre-Industrial  Preparation  program  for  underachieving,  aca- 
demically deprived  youths.  This  program  uses  a team  approach  to 
teach  verbal,  scientific  and  mathematical  skills  by  correlating  the  spe- 
cific occupational  experiences  to  those  academic  skills. 

Cooperative  education. 

Early  admissions  to  the  Community  College  vocational-technical 
programs. 

Unfortunately  those  alternatives  at  present  arc  available  to  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  who  need  them. 

The  Occupational  Skills  program  is  available  in  only  five  secondary 
schools,  the  Pre-Industrial  Preparation  program  in  three.  As  begin- 
nings, both  show  great  promise  but  need  to  be  vastly  expanded. 

Cooperative  education  is  nn  older  program  which  reaches  438  sec- 
ondary students.  (The  Community  Colleges  are  committed  to  expand 
cooperative  education,  but  the  present  level  of  participation — 43  stu- 
dents— is  inexcusably  low.)  More  attention  should  be  given  to  expand- 
ing cooperative  oducntion-work-cxperience  programs  at  all  levels. 
Schools  must  vigorously  promoto  the  program  within  business  and  in- 
dustry in  order  to  develop  moro  work  stations. 

Early  admissions  are  not  much  further  along  now  tlmn  they  were 
in  1968,  when  the  Master  Plan  observed  that  “Early  admissions  are 
occasionally  allowed  now  but  the  program  is  spotty  and  lacks  a clearly 
established  policy.”  In  practice,  only  Kauai  Community  College  has 
done,  much  along  this  line — with  143  early  admissions  in  1970.  of  which 
43  were  vocational,  100  academic. 

Tho  Community  Colleges  lmvo  a variety  of  facilities  for  special- 
ized vocational  instruction  which  it  would  be  uneconomic  to  duplicate 
in  secondary  schools,  but  which  could  well  offer  alternative  learning 
situations  for  students  •whose  needs  are  not  being  met  in  the  secondary 
school.  Neither  ago  nor  lack  of  a High  School  diploma  should  bar  a 
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student  whose  needs  for  specialized  instruction  could  best  be  met  in 
a Community  College.  There  must  be  a review  of  policy  and  adminis- 
trative. procedures  to  promote  cooperation  between  High  Schools  and 
Community  Colleges  in  meeting  the  individual  instructional  needs  of 
all  students. 

Further  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  strengthen  articulation  between 
the  High  School  cluster  programs  and  the  Community  College  special- 
ized programs.  It  was  found  that  very  little  information  on  the  High 
School  cluster  program  was  known  by  Community  College  adminis- 
trators and  instructional  staff.  A concerted  effort  to  improve  articu- 
lation should  improve  channels  of  communication.3 

The  Community  Colleges  must  continually  reassess  their  special- 
ized curriculums  to  keep  them  abreast  of  work  practices  and  techno- 
logical change.  At  present  much  of  the  equipment  and  curriculum  is 
out-of-date,  and  many  facilities  are  inadequate.  Unfortunately  most  of 
the  instructional  material  is  produced  on  the  mainland  and  docs  not 
reflect  island  conditions  and  practices;  it  should  be  revised  and  sup- 
plemented as  necessary  to  meet  local  needs. 

The  Community  Colleges  must  make  a greater  effort  to  ensure  that 
funds  are  being  spent  in  the  most  productive  way.  The  instructor 
loads  in  some  vocational  programs  are  too  low,  so  that  costs  per  grad- 
uate student  are  unusually  high.  In  some  of  these  programs  there 
is  good  opportunity  for  occupational  placement.  By  contrast,  other 
programs  which  oifer  less  chance  for  occupational  placement  have 
larger  enrollments.  Provosts  must  be  held  accountable  to  design  pro- 
grams around  occupational  needs  and  to  ensure  that  students  do  not 
enroll  in  programs  which  do  not  offer  the  student  a reasonable  expect- 
ancy of  employment  after  ho  completes  his  formal  education.  Obso- 
lete programs  must  be  updated  or  discontinued.4  Where  less-tlum- 
class  enrollments  inflate  costs,  other  ways  of  providing  good  quality 
instruction — such  as  on-the-job,  contracting-out,  or  individual  refer- 
ral— should  be  sought  after.  In  this  connection  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that,  present  construction  plans  need  to  be  reviewed  in  terms 
of  proper  priorities. 

The  Community  Colleges  have  not  given  adequate  consideration  to 
apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training.  These  arc  highly  effective 
educational  arrangements  and  must  bo  strengthened  and  better  served. 
More  people  are  enrolled  in  apprenticeship-related  night  classes  than 
in  the  regular  vocational  day  classes,  hut  the  night,  classes— “where 
the  action  is?’ — are  greatly  hampered  in  teacher-load,  facilities  and 
equipment,  by  arbitrary  budgeting  procedures. 

There  is  a great  weakness  in  recruiting  and  preparing  vocational 
technical  instructors  and  there  is  a lack  of  in-service  training.  The 
best  instructors  are  experienced  tradesmen  and  technicians  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  formal  instruction  in  teaching  methods.  The 
need  for  a suitable  teacher  preparation  program  is  urgent. 


The  Master  Plan  says  (hat.  students  should  have  an  exposure  to  and 
an  awareness  of  the  world  of  work  and  career  options  as  part  of  the 
learning  process  at  all  levels. 


State  Master  Plan,  1008,  pp.  12.  23.  nnO  02. 

< Summary  of  Graduates,  1054-00,  Honolulu  Community  Cnlloco. 
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A newly-designed  High  School  program — Introduction  to  Voca- 
tions—-is  guidance  oriented  and  includes  knowledge  about  the  pos- 
sible career  opportunities  ns  well  as  experience  in  the  various  dusters 
of  occupations.  This  program  aims  to  appeal  to  students  with  varying 
abilities,  interests  and  aptitudes  as  opposed  to  any  one  level  of  ability. 
For  example,  a student  with  scicnti lie  aptitudes  may  pursue  his  in- 
terests in  a highly  technical  field  of  work  while  another  who  likes  to 
work  with  people  may  explore  the  opportunities  in  the  social  services." 

At  the  Intermediate  level,  the  schools  have  examined  a program 
developed  by  Ohio  State  University  and  incorporated  parts  of  it 
into  the  curriculum.0 

Our  schools  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  responsible 
for  encouraging  all  students  to  realize  their  full  potential — those 
who  will  not  go  on  to  an  academic  college  course,  as  well  as  those  who 
will. 

If  the  schools  were  to  see  themselves  as  being  only  a social  institu- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  youth  to  continue  academic  education, 
they  would  stand  self -convicted  of  massive  failure,  because  thousands 
of  students  do  not  go  on  to  college.  Nationally,  00  percent  do  not.  In 
Hawaii,  41  percent  do  not  go  on  to  post-high  school  education.* * * * 7 

The  schools  proffer  to  be,  comprehensive,  and  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students,  but  they  give  more  attention  to  programs  for  the 
academic  and  college-bound  than  for  others.  Equal  attention  should 
be  given  to  making  academic  programs  a rich  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence for  the  non-college  bound,  recognizing  that  this  may  be  their  last 
opportunity  for  this  sort  of  formal  education. 

Vocationally-oriented  programs  enable  many  students  to  discover 
their  own  capacities  and  interests  and  to  have  successful  learning  ex- 
periences. This  opportunity  should  be  offered  to  all  students. 

The  official  policies  of  our  schools  recognize  the  need  for  vocational 
education  at  all  levels.  In  the  past  two  years  some  beginnings  have 
been  nmde  in  this  direction,  but  in  practice  the  policy  is  still  far  from 
realization.  If  we  are  sincere  in  our  profession  of  concern  for  our 
youth,  more  resources  must  be  made  available  to  this  end. 


8 An  Overview  of  Hawaii’s  VocationnUTechnicnl  Education  in  the  Secondnrv  Schools. 

Februnry.  1970. 

°The  original  courses  were  called  "The  World  of  Construction”  and  “Tiio  World  of 

Manufacturing.” 

7 “Secondary  Student  Status  Survey,”  1008-00,  p,  43. 


IDAHO 

Chairman — Dr.  James  L.  Taylor 
Fa\  Officer — Vernon  Exner 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  make  a request  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  twice  as  much  money  for  the  1971-72  year  as  was 
requested  for  the  1970-71  school  year.  This  extra  money  should  be 
planned  for  the  State  area  rocational  schools,  increased  aid  to  second- 
ary schools,  and  expanded  programs  for  the  handicapped,  disadvan- 
taged, adult  cooperative,  and  depressed  areas  programs.  The  addi- 
tional funds  should  bo  justified  on  the  basis  of  a more  dynamic 
vocational-technical  educational  program.  Also  that  the  State  Legisla- 
ture be  asked  to  memorialize  the  United  States  Congress  to  make 
funds  available  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  vocational  programs. 

2.  In  view  of  the  manpower  needs  of  the  State,  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  following  training  areas.  Only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  demands  of  the  State  will  bo  met  if  current  trends 
persist. 

a.  Health  occupations,  especially  in  emerging  new  fields  for 
post-secondary  schools. 

. b.  Service  occupations,  such  as  those  related  to  home  economics 
for  adults  and  youth  at  the  secondary  level. 

c.  Off-farm  occupations  in  agriculture  for  youth  and  adults  at 
the  post-secondary  level. 

d.  Marketing  and  distributive  occupations  for  youth  and  adults 
with  increased  emphasis  on  the  post-secondary  level. 

e.  Technical  programs  for  youth  and  adults  at  the  post-second- 
ary level. 

/.  Office  occupations  for  youth  and  adults  especially  at  the  post- 
secondary level. 

g.  Trades  and  industry  programs  at  the  post-secondary  and 
adult  level. 

h.  Promotion  of  a consumer  homeinaking  education  program 
for  each  high  school  in  the  State  to  meet,  at  least  minimum 
standards.  Planning  for  expansion  and  improvement  of  each 
on-going  program  of  vocational  home  economics.  Development 
of  more  occupational  home  economics  programs  in  the  larger 
population  centers. 

i.  Expansion  of  programs  and  increased  enrollments  in  the  office 
occupations  programs  to  supply  additional  workers  to  meet  pro- 
jected requirements. 

j.  Expansion  of  distributive  education  programs  to  meet  mar- 
keting personnel  projections. 
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Development  of  additional  programs  in  off-fann  agricul- 
tural occupations  to  assist  in  meeting  employment  needs  indi- 
cated. . . „ . . , 

/.  Development  of  pro-vocational  training  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents in  cooperation  with  special  education  and  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  . 

m.  Promotion  of  a pre-vocational  occupational  orientation  and 
exploration  programs  to  be  offered  in  every  high  school  to  provide 
students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many  different 
occupations. 

n.  Furthering  of  tho  multi-occupational  cooperative  programs 

which  would  assist  the  smaller  high  schools  in  providing  a more 
comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  students.  Many 
high  school  communities,  however,  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  fur- 
nisli  the  number  of  work  stations  necessary  to  make  such  a pro- 
gram practical.  . . . , „ , 

3.  Maintaining  the  same  structure  of  organization,  with  the  otatc 
Director  coordinating  his  program  through  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Executive  Director  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. This  system,  well  handled,  could  be  a model  for  other  states  due 
to  tho  fact  that  it  provides  visibility  for  Vocational  Education,  that 
it  ties  Vocational  Education  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  State  (except  for  the  University  of  Idaho)  and  al- 
lows tho  State  Director  access  to  the  agenda  of  the  State  Board.  The 
present  organization  should  be  carefully  watched  and  if  a situation 
develops  wherein  the  activities  of  Vocational  Education  in  Idaho  are 
beiim-  limited,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  this  evaluation  that  the  Di- 
rector bo  placed  on  a level  of  equal  authority  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Director  of  Higher  Education. 

4.  The  Idaho  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  hire  a permanent  full-time  executive-secretary  to  provide 
continuity,  coordination,  and  counsel. 

5.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  improve  the 
articulation  of  the  vocational  program  by  developing  in  tho  elemen- 
tary schools  a comprehensive  program  of  developing  positive  attitudes 
toward  work  and  career  orientation  (such  as  Wyoming)  and  expand- 
ing pro-vocational  programs  on  tho  secondary  level. 

0.  That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  expand  the  pro- 
grams for  handicapped,  disadvantaged  (such  ns  Project  Respect  in 
Utah),  adult,  cooperative,  and  depressed  area  programs  to  conform 
with  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

7.  That,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  greatly  increase 
their  efforts  to  improve  vocational  counseling  in  the  State  by : 

a.  Developing  the  concept  that  job  training  and  job  placement 
are  inseparable  and  require  the  schools  to  work  more  closely  with 
the,  Employment  Security  Offico  in  job  placement. 

b.  Hire  a research  supervisor  on  the  State  lovel  and  develop  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

c.  Expand  the  in-service  programs  for  counselors. 

d.  Consider  expanding  the  Kimberly  project  to  all  similar  sized 
school  districts  statowide. 

8.  That  Vocational  Advisory  Councils  throughout  the  State  be  used 
more  effectively  to  bring  current  expertise  to  the  St.ato  vocational 
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program  to  reduce  the  time  lag,  develop  a more  meaningful  curricu- 
lum and  provide  feed-back  for  current  industry  practices.  In  order  to 
do  this  adequate  funds  should  be  provided  advisory  councils  to  insure 
success. 

9.  The  requirements  for  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  super- 
visors should  specify  a given  period  of  actual  experience  on  the  farm 
or  other  agricultural  pursuit. 
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ILLINOIS 


('hniriimn — Donald  K.  Truitt 
Ex.  Director— Will  Inin  K.  Najtcl 

Static  or  Illinois,  Advisoky  Council  on  Vocational  Educatii'N — 

Sum  MAW  r Statk  JIKNTS 

I.  There  is  strong  evidence  that,  total  education  is  an  urgent  need, 
that  education  must  be  considered  not  a cost  but  an  investment}  and 
Mint  education  has  become  far  more  necessary  for  both  (he  individual 
and  society.  The  Council  is  firmlv  committed  to  the  concept  that  an 
educational  program  must  furnish  its  students  a means  to  live  fuller 
lives,  and  to  nave,  fulfilling,  productive  careers.  The  system  should  pro- 
vide for  (he  articulation  of  general  education  and  occupational  educa- 
tion from  Kindergarten  through  all  levels. 

II.  As  a direct  result  of  the.  reorganization  of  the  Division  of  voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  the  decision  making  process  within 
this  State  agency  was  taken  from  the  traditional  subject  matter  orga- 
nization (as  a structure)  and  based  more  upon  a functional  approach. 
This  concept  was  encouraged  by  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1068.  The  Advisory  Council  endorses  this  change,  made  by 
the  State  Board. 

III.  The  investigative  activities  of  the  Council  were  at  a disadvan- 
tage because  of  the  lack  of  information  and  data.  Much  of  tho  available 
data  admittedly  was  not  as  credible  as  desired.  The  Council  is  not 
aware  of  any  State  agency  that  has  reasonable  data  or  information  on 
the  needs  of  the.  economy  for  trained  manpower;  nor  is  there  accurate 
data  or  information  as  *t.o  how  effectively  these  needs  are  being  met. 
There  is  a pressing  need  to  devise  a system  of  colled  ion  and  retrieval 
of  necessary  information  so  that  projections  can  be  meaningful  and 
priorities  can  be  established. 

IV.  Advisory  Council  Studies  and  Reports. 

A.  The  Advisory  Council  compared  data  from  the  1070  State 
Plan  with  that  of  "the  1071  State  Plan  (o  analyze  how  effectively 
the  Vocational  Education  objectives  as  set  forth  by  the  State 
Board  had  been  implemented. 

B.  A study  “An  Exploratory  Analysis  of  Differential  Program 
Costs  of  Selected  Occupational  Curricula  in  Selected  Illinois  Sec- 
ondary Schools”  has  begun.  This  study  will  speak  (o  these  areas: 

1.  Differential  program  costs  for  selected  programs. 

2.  Alternate  methods  of  budgeting  and  allocating  program 
costs  to  various  occupational  curricula. 

3.  Collection  and  analysis  procedures  to  obtain  differential 
program  costs. 

4.  Recommendations  for  the  internal  accounting  necessary 
for  an  effective  program  cost  reporting  system. 
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5,  Program  cost  data  in  sampled  schools  for  a two-year  pe- 
riod for  English,  Science,  and  vocational  programs. 

0.  Initial  program  costs  (start  up  cost)  from  two  additional 
schools. 

7.  An  ex  post  facto  study  of  the  collection,  processing,  and 
reporting  of  data  on  expenditures  per  student  in  junior  col- 
lege vocational  programs  and  academic  programs. 

V.  The  budgeting  environment  for  1970  was  extremely  complicated 
by  a number  of  crucial  circumstances.  These  events  have  a hearing  on 
the  decisions  made,  and  the  priorities  established. 

A.  The  amendments  of  19(58  mnndated  fundamental  changes 
in  program  emphases  and  priorities  and  called  for  a new  State 
Plan  describing  administrative  structure  and  policy. 

15.  The  Illinois  State  Plan  was  transmitted  within  the  time 
scheduled  but  was  rejected  (as  were  all  others).  Reorganization 
was  deferred  until  after  August  1,  because  of  the  uncertain  status 
of  t he  State  Plnn  and  the  appropriation.  Filling  stall'  positions 
after  this  date  was  extremely  difficult. 

(\  The  State  Plan  was  approved  at,  mid-September.  Only  then 
could  work  begin  on  detailed  policies  and  procedures.  The  sub- 
mitral  data  for  local  plans  was  six  months  out  of  phase,  for  desired 
planning  and  reporting.  Student  units  in  approved  schools  were 
not  reported  until  March  and  newly  identified  priority  areas  were 
not  known  at  that  time. 

D.  The  late  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970  created  a situation 
where  1970  funds  were  still  unknown  when  the  1971  budget  was 
being  prepared. 

E.  A transitional  period  of  some  length  will  be  necessary  for 
full  implementation  of  the  Act,  refinement  of  new  policies  and 
procedures,  and  the  establishment  of  firm  basic  data  from  which 
to  project. 

VI.  The  Advisory  Council  recognizes  the  severe  constraints  im- 
posed upon  the  State  Board  by  the  factors  outlined  above,  and  has 
taken  these  into  consideration  in  their  remarks  in  answering  the  evalua- 
tion questions  posed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Statu  of  Illinois,  Advisokt  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

Long-Term  Recommendations 

Ihe  Advisory  Council  is  quite  aware  of  the  tremendous  problem  the 
State  Board  had  during  the  past  year  trying  to  almost  totally  redirect 
the  impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  These 
problems  when  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  made  nine  months 
late  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome.  The  State  Board  is  moving 
on  all  fronts  in  implementing  the  intent  of  the  Act.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  State  Board  in  the 
hist  Annual  Report  (1969)  were  achieved.  Those  recommendations 
not  achieved  are  continuing  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board. 

The  Advisory  Council  would  suggest  to  the  State  Board  these  long- 
term recommendations : 
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1.  There  must  be  a greater  expansion  of  relevant  occupational 
programs  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  school  dropouts,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  handicapped,  the  unemployed,  and  others.  Pres- 
ent programs  need  to  be  evaluated  and  irrelevant  programs  modi- 
fied or  eliminated ; and  new  programs  need  to  be  initiated  to  meet 
the  projected  manpower  needs. 

2.  Greatly  increased  financial  support  must  be  forthcoming. 
Programs  cannot  be  sustained  nor  initiated  without  money  from 
all  levels,  Local.  State  and  Federal.  Local  school  districts  must 
recognize  their  commitment  to  vocational  education  by  redirect- 
ing local  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  district. 
The  State  Legislature  must  be  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  for 
these  new  programs  and  requested  to  increase  State  funds  for 
their  implementation.  Congress  must  be  urged  to  provide  full 
funding  of  vocational  and  technical  education  under  the  Act. 

3.  The  proliferation  of  the  management  and  administration  of 
vocational  education  at  the  national  level  is  mirrored  in  Illinois. 
There  are  too  many  State  agencies  or  departments  having  a role 
in  the  administration  of  vocational  education.  Each  agency7  has 
its  approach  and  solution  to  the  problems.  This  tends  to  create 
separate,  costly  and  isolated  action.  There  must  be  improved  artic- 
ulation and  coordination  of  all  manpower  efforts.  The  State  Board 
has  the  responsibility  to  assist  in  affecting  a solution. 

Static  or  Tnuxois.  Advisory  Council  ox  Vocational  Education-— 
Recommendations  for  Immediate  Action 

The  State  of  Illinois  should : 

1.  Promote  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  through  programs  such  as  seminars 
and  internships  for  chief  school  administrators  such  as  school 
superintendents,  junior  college  presidents,  deans  of  academic 
studies  and  agency  board  members. 

2.  Improve  surveillance  of  programs,  services  and  activities  of 
the  Area  Vocational  Centers,  the  Community  Colleges  and  the 
secondary  schools,  to  minimize  duplication  and  competition  for 
students,  equipment,  facilities  and  money. 

3.  Relate  funding  for  vocational  education  to  enrollment  as  in 
State  financing  for  other  types  of  education.  At  present,  appro- 
priations are  made  in  a lump  sum  so  that  if  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  is  successful  in  increasing  enroll- 
ments, the  amount  per  student  is  automatically  decreased. 

4.  Initiate  a coordinated  electronic  system  of  data  collection 
and  retrieval  for  program  planning. 

5.  Require  that  each  school  include  provision  for  a syrstem  of 
placement  and  follow-up  of  all  vocational  and  technical  students 
as  part  of  each  local  plan. 

6.  Initiate  a State  Manpower  Needs  Study  through  coopera- 
tion of  State  agencies.  • 

7.  Urge  school  districts,  irrespective  of  level,  to  adopt  the  prem- 
ise that  education  (and  particularly  occupational  education) 
needs  community  lay  expertise  in  the*  development  of  the  educa- 
tional progiams. 
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8.  Expand  efforts  to  support  programs  in  occupational  orienta- 
tion beginning  with  the  elementary  school. 

9.  Support  programs  initiating  new,  and  upgrading  traditional 
programs  meaningful  to  women  at  the  skill,  technical  and  semi- 
professional  level  to  encourage  a greater  number  of  women  to  be- 
come involved  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

10.  Support  the  development  of  a broad  program  of  occupa- 
tional education  for  adults.  , . 

11.  Expand  its  leadership  role  of  interaction  with  other  State 
agencies  to  insure  coordination  of  funding  and  programs. 

Recommendations  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

The  State  of  Illinois  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
recommends: 

The  Commissioner  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  urge 
Congress  to  provide  full  funding  for  vocational  education  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968;  and  to 
provide  advance  funding  (2-year)  for  all  educational  programs. 
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INDIANA 


Chairman — James  H.  Fallace 

Recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

The  concept  of  “total  vocational  education”  be  adopted  as  a got 
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The  establishment  and  support  of  programs  meaningful  to  women 
at.  the  skill  or  craft  level,  and  in  technical  and  professional  areas  of 
training  be  encouraged.  Women  represent  over  35%  of  the  labor 
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Provision  be  made  in  the  State  Plan  for  funds  to  finance  the  neces- 
sary supportive  services  needed  for  the  disadvantaged.  Provision 
needs  to  be  made  so  that  these  services  are  funded  with  vocational 
state  and/or  federal  funds.  It  is  noted  that  special  programs  jointly 
sponsored  by  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education  should  be 
structured  for  handicapped  students. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Practical  Arts  should  be  to  be  a vital 
part  of  general  education  with  the  secondary  objective  of  serving  as 

E re-vocational  programs.  Consideration  should  be  given  the  possi- 
ility  of  recommending  Practical  Arts  units  in  the  upper  elementary 
instructional  program. 

The  State  Plan  should  include  provisions  for  the  state  to  budget 
federal  monies  or  state  monies  to  support  the  recent  policy  statement 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  regarding  Vocational  Youth 
Clubs.  The  state  budget  should  provide  funds  for  Regional  and  State 
Contests  and  monies  to  cover  at  least  travel  expenses  for  State  Win- 
ners  to  participate  in  National  Contests.  This  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  anticipated  expenses  for  the  youth  clubs  in  all  vocational 

disciplines.  . 

The  continued  development  of  a rational  and  streamlined  system 
for  planning,  programing  and  budgeting  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  to  meet  state  education  needs  be  encouraged.  Such  a system 
should  provide  local  educational  agencies  with  program  approval  and 
findings  information  in  ample  time  for  sound  local  planning. 

Sec.  3.23-2  III  B of  the  Plan  requires  each  local  educational  agency 
and  teacher  training  institutions  to  have  an  Advisory  Council  selected 
by  using  the  guidelines  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  as  outlined  in 
Public  Law  90-576.  This  would  seem  to  be  impractical  for  all  local 
educational  agencies,  but  should  be  mandatory  for  all  area  vocational 
schools.  These  guidelines  in  turn  would  have  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  community  needs.  The  Advisory 
Councils  should  not  only  have  representation  from  the  users  of  the 
product  (Industry  and  Business)  but  from  those  involved  with  the 
training  of  the  product  (Educational  Agencies)  and  from  the  product 
itself  (parents,  minority  groups,  etc.). 

The  State  Board  Staff  in  conjunction  with  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  investigate  the  special 
criteria  being  developed  by  the  North  Central  Association  for  voca- 
tional schools  and  technical  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
accreditation  standards. 

The  requirements  that  establish  vocational  certification  must  be 
reviewed  with  the  object  of  more  flexibility. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  state  legislature  pass  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  regulate  private  proprietary  vocational-technical  education 
schools  and  institutes. 


) vt 
v.i- 
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IOWA 


Chairman — Robert  G.  Koons 
Ex.  Secretary — Harlan  E.  Giese 

Summary  Statement 

Comments  in  this  summary  statement  or  hi  the  remaining  part  of 
this  study  are  not  intended  to  imply  intentional  wrongdoing  or  in- 
competence on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  or  its  agents,  the  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  general  effort  toward  im- 
plementing increasing  numbers  of  vocational  programs  to  serve  the 
people  in  the  state  is  commendable.  When  compared  to  human  and  in- 
dustrial needs,  the  Council  concludes  that  there  is  an  additional  need 
for  career  programs  to  be  established. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  Iowa  has  surpassed  other  states 
in  the  Nation  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  in  establishing  voca- 
tional programs.  This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  efforts  toward 
further  expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  programs  should 
not  be  continued.  The  Council  suspects  that  there  may  he  a need  for 
more  effort  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  Major  areas  that 
need  attention  include : 

1.  Improving  the  image  of  vocational  education 

2.  Improving  teacher  education  to  impart  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  sensitivity  to  teach  the  disadvantaged,  minority  groups,  and 
handicapped 

3.  There  is  a need  to  adjust  the  philosophical  basis  for  educa- 
tional operations  within  the  state.  The  present  academic  and 
scholastic  emphasis  should  be  adjusted  to  include  recognition  that 
all  people  will  need  to  work  and  that  the  first  priority  for  all  of 
Iowa’s  citizens  should  be  the  development  of  saleable  skills.  Other 
education  leading  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  “good  life”  should 
follow.  This  precludes  additional  change  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  guidance  counselors. 

4.  Other  general  findings  of  the  study  indicate  that  there  is  a 
potential  for  improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  Area  Schools 
Branch  and  the  Vocational  Division  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  place  this  operation  on  a more  business-like 
basis.  This  implies  the  need  for  better  statistics,  improved  fiscal 
procedures,  and  an  expansion  of  the  research  effort. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  sizable  concern  throughout  the  state  on 
the  subject  of  local  control.  There  also  is  a recognized  need  for 
state-level  coordination.  Neither  of  these  terms  are  defined  and 
this  calls  to  attention  the  need  for  additional  work. 
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KANSAS 


Chairman — Ed  Doherty 
Ex.  Director — Murle  M.  Hayden 


Recommendations 


These,  in  each  instance,  are  recommendations  from  the  Council  to 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education.  The  intent  is  that  the  Board, 
per  se,  may  implement  the  recommendations  or  delegate  the  responsi- 
bility for  implementation  to  the  Department  of  Education  as  a whole, 
delegate  it  to  one  section  such  as  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, delegate  it  to  more  than  one  area  of  the  Department,  or  to  another 
agency. 

1.  The  Board  should  arrange  for  an  objective  study  and  analysis 
of  the  respective  responsibilities  of  secondary  schools,  area  vocational 
schools,  community -junior  colleges  and  four-year  institutions  of 
higher  learning  with  regard  to  vocational  course  offerings  and  re- 
sponsibilities throughout  the  state.  The  results  should  be  the  basis 
for  possible  changes  in  legislation  and  policies.  This  recommendation 
merits  the  highest  priority. 

Rationale : Along  with  some  excellence,  there  exists  a degree  of  over- 
lapping and  undesirable  duplication,  a lack  of  coordination,  and  a 
lack  of  articulation  which  cannot  be  justified  in  the  light  of  today’s 
needs  and  tax  burdens.  The  study  should  be  conducted  by  an  outside 
agency  which  has  no  vested  interest  in  education  within  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  which  is  not  suspected  of  having  such  a vested  interest. 
Overall  plans  should  be  developed  for  a statewide  system  of  vocational 
education  which  allows  individuals  to  exert  leadership  and  initiative, 
but  prohibits  the  undue  and  unnecessary  duplication  and  confusion 
which  now  exists. 

2.  The  Board  should  make  an  intensive  effort  to  secure  more  funds 
for  vocational  education. 

Rationale:  The  secondary  schools  are  in  reality  more  college-prep 
than  truly  comprehensive  in  nature.  More  and  better  vocational  pro- 
grams are  needed  at  the  post-high  years.  Both  Federal  and  State  mon- 
ies are  needed.  Additional  state  monies  are  essential  if  the  program  is 
not  to  be  “federalized”.  The  recent  success  in  Colorado  might  be 
noted.  More  state  funds  would  also  facilitate  better  local  planning  (un- 
certainty of  federal  funding  year  to  year  is  a real  handicap).  This 
also  has  implications  for  the  Kansas  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education. 

3.  The  Board  should  promote  long-range  planning  on  an  intensive, 

coordinated  basis..  . . ....  , ..  , 

Rationale:  Certain, factors,  such, as  inadequate  and  .uncertain  fund- 
ing have  seriously  limited  long-range  planning.  Planning  needs  to  be 
systematic,  intensive,  and  coordinated  for  all  levels  and  types  of  voca- 
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tional  education  programs  and  services  involving  the  education  estab- 
lishment and  other  agencies  and  groups  concerned  with  manpower. 

Clear-cut  goals  need  to  be  developed,  and  then  an  examination  of 
the  instrumentalities  that  exist  to  meet  these  needs  in  terms  of  schools 
and  their  organizational  structure.  Relationships  of  secondary  schools, 
area  vocational  schools,  community- junior  colleges  and  four-year  in- 
stitutions should  be  considered.  The  applications  of  systems  such  as 
PPB,  PERT  and  Delphi  Techniques  are  desirable  as  well  as  develop- 
ment of  a mechanism  for  effective  inter-agency  planning. 

4.  The  Board  should  initiate  action  to  make  the  State  Plan  mom  a 
State  of  Kansas  Plan,  a more  concise  plan,  a shorter  and  more  spe- 
cific plan,  a more  comprehensive  plan.  A “popular”  version  should 
be  made  and  widely  distributed. 

Rationale:  The  present  State  Plan  is  so  lengthy,  obtuse,  and  filled 
with  extraneous  material  that  the  usual  professional  educator,  board 
member  and  citizen  cannot  or  does  not  comprehend  the  Plan.  More 
adequate  state  finances  for  vocational  education  -would  facilitate  more 
state  independence  and  precision  in  the  planning  process,  and  under- 
taking of  activities  which  might  or  might  not  meet  with  favor  at  the. 
federal  level.  There  is  widespread  opinion  that  Kansas  now  has  two 
plans : one  for  Federal  approval  (the  Federal  plan) , and  the  one  which 
is  followed  (the  informal  plan).  The  current  formal  plan,  however 
excellent  it  might  he.,  loses  a great  deal  of  its  potential  if  it  is  not 
understood. 

5.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a major  statewide  in- 
service  program  for  elementary,  secondary,  post-high  and  higher  edu- 
cation administrators  to  review  and  update  a philosophy  of  education 
with  appropriate  emphasis  upon  vocational  counselling.  Emphasis 
should  be  upon  a broader  concept  and  application  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  total  education  fulfillment. 

Rationale:  The  current  disproportionate  emphasis  upon  college- 
prep,  the  need  to  improve  the  image  of  vocational  education,  the 
inadequate  counselling  services,  the  tendency  to  sometimes  use  voca- 
tional education  as  a “dumping  ground”,  the  tendency  to  counsel  all 
the  “blight,”  students  into  traditional  four-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  need  for  organizational  administrative  and  instructional 
changes  all  point  to  an  urgent  need.  Needed  changes  in  instruction  may 
not  occur  until  administrators  and  their  boards  decide  to  make  these 
changes.  Clear-cut  goals  and  priorities  must  be  a reality.  There  needs 
to  be  an  awareness  of  occupations  and  the  world  of  work,  with  a 
developing  awareness  in  the  elementary  grades.  There  is  a philosophy 
and  a substance  which  needs  to  be  defined  especially  to  meet  Kansas 
needs,  transmitted  generally  among  boards,  administrators  and  coun- 
sellors, and  diffused  throughout  the  schools.  There  are  emphatic  evi- 
dences that  too  many  people  (parents,  board  members,  administrators, 
guidance  staff,  teachers  and  students)  still  reveal  the  belief  that  voca- 
tional education  requires  primarily  a “strong  back”  and  that  a superior 
intelligence  or  “academic  talent”  would  be  wasted  iri  vocational  educa- 
tion. All  concerned  need  to  come  to  recognize  that  much  of  the 
so-called  vocational  occupations  today  warrant  and  demand  mental  ca- 
pacities ns  great  ns  fields  of  nuclear  science,  physics,  engineering,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  law,  ad  infinitum.  Equally  significant,  the  potential  for 
serving  the  needs  of  society,  the  potential  for  happiness  and  satisfnc- 


ticm  of  the  individual,  and  the  potential  for  monetary  reward  in  voca- 
tional occupations  today  usually  equals  or  exceeds  those  of  many 
professions. 

Sequential  development  of  vocational  education  at  all  levels  should 
constitute  the  conceptual  framework  for  the  in-service  program  here 
recommended. 

6.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a major  state-wide  in- 
service  training  program  to  improve  the  extent  and  quality  of  guidance 
services  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  post-high  and  higher  education 
levels. 

Rationale:  Note  the  rationale  for  recommendation  Number  5 
(above).  Counsellors  are  in  strategic  position  to  bring  about  an  im- 
proved image  for  vocational  education  which  is  today  not  only  merited 
but  also  urgent  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  society  generally. 
Significant  changes  are  esesential  in  the  field  of  guidance  and  coun- 
selling, and  active  leadership  from  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  the  most  logical  solution. 

7.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a plan  to  get  every 
school  district  to  officially  assume  responsibility  for  developing  some 
degree  of  employability  in  every  student. 

Rationale : School  districts  should  be  encouraged  to  formally  assume 
responsibility  and  take  action  to  develop  some  degree  of  employability 
in  every  student,  because  almost  every  boy  and  girl  (college-bound  or 
other)  will,  during  high  school  and  upon  leaving  high  school  have  need 
to  earn  some  money  through  productive  labor  of  some  type.  State  aid 
would  serve  as  an  incentive  for  school  districts  to  fulfill  this  responsi- 
bility. Rather  than  developing  employability  for  a single  job  or  type 
of  empkyment,  schools  should  provide  the  widest  possible  range  of 
options  for  each  student. 

8.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a program  intended  to 
get  every  secondary  school  to  assume  and  exercise  responsibility  for 
appropriate  placement  of  every  student  who  leaves  high  school,  whether 
by  graduation  or  otherwise. 

Rationale : This  recommendation  is  related  to  recommendation  Num- 
ber 7.  Traditionally,  secondary  schools  have  done  a relatively  excellent 
job  in  placing  the  college-bound  student,  compared  to  the  virtually 
nothing  done  for  other  students.  Respondents  to  the  questions  posed 
in  the  Self- Analysis  phase  of  the  study  upon  which  much  of  this  re- 
port is  based,  frequently  indicated  the  school  did  very  little  if  anything 
for  the  non-college  bound  student,  that  counsellors  knew  relatively 
little  about  placement  opportunities  for  other  students,  that  school 
personnel  had  no  time  allocated  for  this  purpose,  and  that  outside  em- 
ployment and  placement  agencies  accomplished  little  if  anything  in 
this  area.  The  solution  may  involve  cooperative  arrangements  with 
state  or  federal  employment  agencies.  For  example,  such  an  outside 
agency  might  assign  an  employment  officer  to  the  local  superintendent 
of  schools.  In  most  instances  such  placement  of  a student  would  not  be 
viewed  as  a permanent  position,  but  rather  as  a stepping  stone  to  addi- 
tional education  and/or  employment. 

9.  The  Board  should  design  and  initiate  a pre-vocational  orienta- 
tion program  state-wide  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  should  begin 
with  curriculum  workshops  to  identify  what  is  now  being  done,  and 
to  reach  agreement  on  what  should  be  done. 


Rationale : This  is  closely  related  to  Recommendation  Number  o and 
the  rationale  therefor.  Curriculum  committees  need  be  designated  and 
o-iven  the  opportunity  to  identify  course  elements  which  contribute  to 
vocational  orientation,  and  to  plan  additional  offerings.  Programs  un- 
denvav  in  such  states  as  North  Carolina  and  Ohio  merit  obseivation. 

10.  The  Board  should  initiate  cooperative  action  among  the  Board, 
local  districts,  and  other  State  agencies  to  identify  prospective  employ  - 

inent  opportunities  for  youth  of  Kansas.  . 

Rationale:  Vocational  training  has  an  inherent  obligation  to  train 
for  employment  needs  and  opportunities  which  will  be  existent  when 
the  student  is  ready  to  seek  employment,  and  course  content  (at  tne 
upper  levels)  should  give  duo  consideration  to  such  oppoitumties.  \J b- 
viouslv,  such  consideration  is  impossible  without  current  knowledge 
of  the  opportunities.  The  importance  of  statewide  manpowei  planning 
and  cooperative  effort  with  the.  Employment  Service  is  a must  in  im- 
proving vocational  education.  There  is  need  for  a forecasting  system 
to  achieve  greater  relevance,  between  vocational  offerings  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Eventually,  state  reimbursement  might  provide 
an  incentive  for  certain  t.vpes  of  training. 

11.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a plan  for  systematic 
follow-up  of  every  student  leaving  a secondary  school  in  the  state 
(whether  by  graduation  or  otherwise)  including  the  identification  of 
whv  eneli  student  leaves  and  where  he  went. 


Rationale:  One.  means  of  determining  what  student  needs  are  not 
being  met  by  existing  course  offerings  at  various  levels  is  to  observe 
what  happens  to  students  who  leave  the  schools.  Responses  of  persons 
in  the  sixteen  Kansas  school  districts  involved  in  this  study  reflect  a 
dearth  of  information  of  this  type.  There,  is  need  for  a systematic  and 
comprehensive  statewide  follow-up— which  most  logically  should  be 
designed,  implemented  and  coordinated  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Kansas  State.  Board  of  Education.  The  National  Center  for  Research 
and  Training  in  Vocational  Education  at  fclie  Ohio  State  University 
has  developed  a computerized  approach  which  merits  attention  for 
this  ■purpose. 

12.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a program  for  more 
effective  utilization  of  advisory  groups  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Rationale:  Although  there  are  many  examples  of  excellent  utiliza- 
tion of  advisory  groups  in  Kansas,  there  is  evident  need  for  improve- 
ment. Possibly  the  State  Advisory  Council  might  assume  a leadership 
role  in  working  with  local  advisory  groups.  There  is  need  for  addi- 
tional clarity  in  definition  of  responsibilities  (state  andlocal  levels), 
designation  of  State  Department  of  Education  staff  or  local  school 
staff  with  specific  liaison  responsibilities  with  state  or  local  advisory 
committees  respectively,  more  adequate  dissemination  of  minutes,  and 
clearly  defined  policies  and  procedures  for  responding  to,  acting  upon, 
and  reporting  action. 

13.  The  Board  should  initiate  action  to  periodically  confer  with 
employers  (through  appropriate  advisory  bodies),  to  ascertain  skills, 
competencies  and  knowledge  required  for  job  entry  and  progression. 

Rationale : This  recommendation  is  related  to  the  preceding  one.  It 
is  also  related  to  the  “cluster”  approach  and  the  philosophy  of  pro- 
viding training  which  will  give  the  student  the  widest  possible  choice 
in  entering  the  job  market.  Information  gleaned  from  the  periodic 
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conferences  with  employers  (via  advisory  channels)  should  constitute 
the  basis  for  identifying  clusters  of  skills  and  knowledge  which  in  turn 
should  constitute  course  content.  Findings  of  numerous  recent  research 
projects  should  be  carefully  reviewed.  Implementation  of  this  Recom- 
mendation is  deemed  to  be  of  extremely  high  priority. 

14.  The  Board  should  initiate  a systematic  flow  of  statistical  and 

other  information  from  various  vocational  programs  to  the  Board 
and  to  various  advisory  groups  in  order  to  facilitate  more  informed 
advice  and  decision-making.  . 

Rationale : This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  evident  need  for 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Advisory  Council  and 
other  boards  and  advisory  groups  to  be  familiar  with  programs  in 
order  to  make  appropriate  decisions  and  recommendations.  For  ex- 
ample, one  must  do  much  more  than  read  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  in  order  to  comprehend  it.  A management  information 
system,  including  systematic  means  of  gathering  data  and  periodic 
staff  presentations  with  appropriate  visuals  are  minimum  essentials. 
The  data  collection  model  devised  at  the  National  Center  for  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  (Ohio  State  University)  is  an  outstanding 
model  for  data  collection. 

15.  The  Board  should  develop  a more  current,  systematic,  compre- 
hensive information  system  collecting,  processing,  evaluating,  and  dis- 
seminating information. 

Rationale : Many  methods  of  teaching,  materials  for  teaching,  and 
curricula,  have  been  found  to  be  superior  to  others  in  current  use, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  implemented.  The  findings  of 
many  research  and  development  projects  are  not  known  by  many.  The 
United  States  Office  of  Education  for  several  years  has  been  promoting 
and  developing  the  ERIC  system  which  puts  vital  information  at  one’s 
fingertips.  Information  of  a pertinent  nature  is  collected  and  processed 
through  about  twenty  national  clearinghouses  and  made  available  on 
microfiche  and  other  media.  As  a minimum,  the  Kansas  State  Board 
should  have  the  complete  microfiche  collection  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, reader-printers,  and  systematic  procedures  for  continually  evalu- 
ating and  delivering  research  and  development  information  to  voca- 
tional personnel  throughout  the  state  (via  current  staff  in  the  Division 

of  Vocational  Education) . . 

16.  The  Board  should  precipitate  an  evaluation  of  vocational  teacher 

education  statewide  and  thereafter  initiate  action  for  improvement 
and  expansion.  Agri-business  teacher  education  is  one  area  meriting 
special  attention.  . . 

Rationale:  In  Kansas,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  it  is  apparent 
that  teacher  education  has  failed  to  keep  current  with  changing  needs. 
Vocational  education  faces  a great  challenge,  and  the  education  estab- 
lishment will  surely  fail  unless  dramatic  improvements  are  made  in 
vocational  teacher  education.  Respondents  indicate  that  members  of 
the  vocational  staff  within  the  State  Department  of  Education  are 
often  more  in  tune  with  current  needs  than  are  the  teacher  training 
staffs  in  the  colleges  and  universities  (such  reports  are  also  sub- 
stantiated by  higher  education  representatives) . The  evaluation  of 
vocational  teacher  education  (particularly  pre-service)  should  begin 
with  self-analysis  followed  by  community  reactions  to  identify  changes 
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to  be  implemented.  Note  Recommendation  Number  20,  which  is  related 
to  this  one. 

i -rJ"  P°al(l  should  plan  and  initiate  action  to  acquire  responsi- 
bility tor  determining  classification  and  salary  for  professional  staff 
members  oi  the  Department  of  Education, 

Rationale:  The  state  vocational  staff  includes  many  outstanding 
enectiye  and  dedicated  persons.  Concurrently  there  are  several  unfillecl 
vacancies  because  existing  classifications  and  salaries  will  not  attract 
the  calibre  of  individual  who  should  provide  stato  leadership.  The 
present  situation  may  be  likened  to  being  “penny-wise  and  pound- 
toolish.  The  Department  should  be  able  to  attract  some  of  the  best 
qualified  personnel  from  throughout  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  most  fre- 
quently it  cannot.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  are  in  optimum  positions  to  know  the  facts 
and  make  .lodgements  in  this  area.  The  Board  should  be  in  a position 
to  act.  accordingly,  to  expend  available  funds  most  effectively  for  sal- 
aries  and  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  state.  The  job  to  be  done  in  the 
Department  is  at  least  as  demanding  and  important  to  Kansas  as  the 
role  of  higher  education.  Salaries  should  be  competitive.  They  are  not 
now.  Likewise,  fringe  benefits  are  also  inferior. 
i The  staff  members  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
should  undergo  systematic  self-analysis  on  time-use,  and  tho  results 
utilized  as  the  basis  for  developing  a differentiated  staffing  pattern. 

Rationale:  For  a variety  of  reasons,  including  decision-making  by 
state  agencies  outside  of  the  Department  of  Education,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  there  is  need  for  more  differentiated  staff  at  the  state  level. 
I Jus  again  comes  back  to  the  reinforcement  of  state  planning  and  pro- 
gram goals  and  a need  for  re-examining  the  role  of  state  staff  person- 
nel. It  appears  there  is  an  increasing  emphasis  on  management  of  the 
educational  and  planning  process  at  the  state  level,  and  that  one  of 
the  major  responsibilities  should  be  the  implementation  of  the  state 
plan,  or  to  put  it  differently,  the  assurance  that  state  vocational  pro- 
gram goals  are  fulfilled.  Time  analysis  studies  would  provide  one 
means  of  identifying  levels  of  performance  and  arriving  at  differen- 
tiated staffing  patterns.  It  may  be  that  technician-type  aides  and  as- 
sistants could  bear  much  of  the  burden  of  present  responsibilities. 
There  is  further  hint,  at  least,  that  an  effective  state  management  sys- 
tem of  information  which  is  computerized,  could  reduco  some  of  the 
clerical  routines  and  provide  the  state  leadership  personnel  with  the 
data  needed  to  make  intelligent  management  decisions. 

19.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  be  composed  of 
line  personnel  who  function  as  generalists  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education,  supported  by  one  or  more  specialists  .in  the  various  voca- 
tional education,  supported  by  one  or  more  specialists  in  the  various 
vocational  fields  serving  in  staff  roles. 

Rationale : The  structure  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation implies  several  things:  the  absolute  need  for  a precise  job  de- 
scription  and  role  clarity,  a delineation  of  relationships,  both  within 
the  Division  and  external  to  the  Division,  and  a deliberate  training- 
effort  to  prepare  individuals  to  function  effectively  in  their  roles.  The 
Division  is  apparently  progressing  in  the  direction  indicated  by  this 
recommendation  (Number  19)  and  this  should  be  lauded  and  en- 
couraged. Key  staff  in  the  Division,  the  “front-line”  so  to  speak,  should 


be  vocational  “generalistsv  whose  role  is  to  be  concerned  first  of  all 
with  the  total  "vocational  program.  Program  specialists  should  be 
called  in  as  necessary  to  supplement  the  role  of  the  vocational  gen- 
eralist after  the  problem  has  been  narrowed  or  focused  upon  the  special 

vocational  area.  . . . , . , . a. 

20.  The  Board  should  promote  some  joint  professional  start  ap- 
pointments with  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  mutual  benent. 

Rationale:  Note  the  rationale  for  Recommendations  Is  umber  lb  and 
17.  Joint  appointments  would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  Department 
and  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Areas  of  assignment  for 
those  who  have  been  state  stall'  should  include  teaching,  research  ac- 
tivities. curriculum  and  course  development.  University  staft  would 
benefit  from  more  supervision  in  the  field  and  actual  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Joint  activities  should  include  program  plan- 
ning and  systems  development,  evaluation  of  programs  at  all  levels 

ai  21°  The  Board  should  maintain  a capability  for  meeting  special 
training  needs  by  reserving  5%  of  its  “Part  B”  funds  for  contingencies 

°f Rationale:  Several  industries  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  mov- 
|n<r  into  the  state.  They  will  need  a work  force  of  local  people.  Such 
manpower  requirements  can  best  be  met  by  special  training  programs. 
The  Board  might  well  ask  the  Legislature  to  set  up  a revolving  fund 
to  be  available  for  this  special  purpose.  .c 

22.  The  Board  should  determine  by  January  1,  1971  the  specific 
action  (if  any)  which  it  has  decided  to  take  upon  each  of  the  Recom- 
mendations iii  this  report,  and  advise  the  State  Advisory  Council  tor 
Vocational  Education  accordingly.  . 

Rationale:  This  is  consistent  with  accepted  practice  and  is  the  mini- 
mum-needed -to  facilitate  the  Council's  evaluation  of  its  own  effective- 
ness,  Many  respondents  have  noted  the  many  studies  and  special  com- 
mittees  appointed  in  recent  years.  They  emphasize  that  there  lias  been 
enough  study  and  the  need  is  for  ACTION.  The  Board  should  assume 

vigorous  leadership  now.  ... 

I?,,  The  State  Board  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Council 
advising  it  (tile  Council)  of  the  Board!s  progress  in  accomplishing 
the  objectives  inherent  in  the  respective  recommendations  in  this  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education. 

Rationale : Note  rationale  for  Number  22  (above) . 
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Chairman — George  A.  Joplin  III 
Ex.  Secretary — John  W.  Koon 

Therefore,  in  view  of  our  findings  in  terms  of  the  relationship  and 
responsibilities  vocational  education  has  to  the  people  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  full  development  of  its  human  and  economic  re- 
sources and  in  view  of  the  Council’s  responsibility  to  advise  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations : 

I.  That  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentuclcy  estab- 
lish regional  advisory  committees  for  vocational  education  and 
that  the  membership  of  these  corrvmittees  be  selected  so  that  the 
representation  will  be  broad  and  will  either  represent  or  will  be 
representative  of  interests  which  are  directy  tied  to  the  human 
and  economic  resources  development  of  our  state.  We  further 
recommend  that  the  membership  be  composed  of  laymen  and  em- 
ployers who  are  removed  from  active  vocational  education  in- 
volvement and  charged  with  specific  duties  which  relate  to  the 
improvement  of  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and 
activities.  Our  evaluation  revealed  many  areas  of  concern  that 
need  immediate  attention,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Council  that  vocational  education  needs  and  problems  of  a 
particular  region  can  best  be  evaluated  and  reported  on  by  re- 
gional advisory  councils  for  vocational  education.  We  strongly 
support  the  creation  of  regional  advisory  councils  and  urge  them 
to  work  toward  strengthening  areas  which  we  feel  need  attention 
and  in  other  areas  in  which  the  regional  council  can  be  of  help 
because  of  its  closeness  to  the  schools. 

We  make  this  recommendation  in  an  effort  to  assure  a greater 
involvement  of  business  and  industry  leaders  and  other  lay  people 
in  vocational  education  programs.  Our  findings  revealed  very  few 
attempts  to  organize  ana  involve  lay  citizens  in  the  very  important 
matters  of  curriculum  planning  and  selection,  curriculum  modifi- 
cation and  upgrading,  and  program  evaluation. 

, That  the  lines  of  com/munication  which  exist  between  voca- 
tional education  and  the  business  and  industry  community / voca- 
tional education  and  the  public  schools  which  includes  teachers , 
students , and  parents , and  vocational  education  arid  the  general 
public  be  strengthened.  Our  findings  showed  that  a communica- 
tion gap  is  evident  in  all  three  areas  mentioned,  and  we  believe 
there  can  never  be  a common  understanding  of  the  needs  of  each 
until  strong  lines  of  communication  exist  among  all  concerned. 
We  strongly  urge  the  leadership  of  vocational  education  to  as- 
sume the  initiative  and  exercise  the  proper  leadership  in  develop- 
ing a more  effective  means  of  communicating  with  those  for  which 
vocational  education  is  aimed  as  well  as  with  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  its  programs. 
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III.  That  vocational  education  give  stronger  attention  to  its 
vocational  guidance  'programs , job  placement  responsibilities.,  and 
follow-up  activities.  These  three  areas  arc  not  presently  being 
viewed  in  their  proper  perspective  and  need  to  be  playing  a more 
active  part  in  the  vocational  education  effort.  We  feel  there  should 
be  closer  coordination  of  all  counseling  and  guidance  services 
available  to  secondary  students  whether  they  are  found  in  regular 
high  school  for  vocational  schools  and  urge  that  the  guidance 
effort  be  geared  toward  the  realistic  needs  of  people  and  the  needs 
of  the  economy. 

IV.  That  vocational  education  develop  and  organize,  a sys- 
tematic approach  to  continuous  program  assessment  designed  to 
keep  its  training  programs  aligned  to  the  needs  of  people  and  to 
the  employment  needs  of  the  economy,  Vocational  education  must 
be  flexible  and  stay  prepared  to  make  sudden  and  significant 
changes  in  its  priorities  and  objectives  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  constantly  changing  society  it  serves.  We  urge  that  such  a 
system  be  developed  and  play  a significant  role  in  the  decision 
making  process  that  guides  the  future  of  vocational  education 

activities  in  our  state.  . 

V.  That  school  children  be  introduced  to  vocational  education 
and  oriented  to  the  world  of  work  at  a much  earlier  age  than  is 
presently  being  practiced.  Employers  are  asking  that  a greater 
effort  be  made  to  develop  proper  attitudes  toward  work,  better 
work  habits,  and  stronger  personal  ancl  social  skills  among?  the 
young  people  who  are  now  entering  the  labor  market.  The  Coun- 
cil feels  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  working  toward  the 
development  of  these  skills  at  a much  earlier  age  and  urges  both 
"eneral  educators  and  vocational  educators  to  take  a serious  look 
at  what  they  are  doing  in  this  particular  phase  of  child  develop- 
ment. There  should  be  stronger  programs  to  develop  basic  com- 
municative skills,  attitudes  toward  work  and  work  lmbits,  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  expect  about  work.  It  needs  to  become  a 

more  integral  part  of  vocational  education. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  intent  of  this  report  was  limited 
to  pointing  out  areas  of  concern  and  recommending  ways  that  they 
m«.v  hr'  imnrnved.  We  hope  that  our  efforts  to  become  contributors  to 
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Cbairnifin — Dr.  Vernon  F.  Galliano 
Ex.  Director — Wade  H.  Davis 

Recommendations 

As  a result  of  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs, 
services  and  activities  carried  out  in  1970  in  Louisiana,  the  State 
Advisory  Council  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  con- 
sideration and  implementation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

1.  As  vocational  education  programs  must  provide  an  effective 
guidance  and  counseling  service,  it  is  recommended  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  determining  ways  of  providing  more  vocational 
guidance  services  on  all  levels— elementaiy,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary. 

2.  Vocational  education  by  the  very  nature  of  its  philosophy 
and  objectives  must  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  to  insure  that 
goals  are  realistic  and  objectives  are  met.  It  is  recommended  that 
more  formal  evaluations  of  local  vocational  education  programs 
be  made. 

3.  Vocational  education  should  serve  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
communities  of  the  State.  Due  to  various  limiting  conditions, 
some  rural  areas  are  not  always  providing  training  in  all  oc- 
cupational areas,  it  is  recommended  that  additional  approaches 
or  means  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  State. 

4.  Valid  and  current  employment  arid  labor  market  data  are 

essential  to  effective  vocational  education  program  planning.  It 
is  recommended  thiit  efforts  be : continued  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible data  on  manpower  heeds  arid  job  opportunities  in  the  State 
which  are  reliable  and  comprehensive.  1 ; 

No  courses  will.be  offered  in  toy  secondary 'vocational  school 
if  they  require  a license  until  the  course  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  licensing,  board  designated  by  law  to  regulate that  vocation. 

5.  The  role  of  vocational  educators  is  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  the  total  vocational  education  program.  Occupational 
skills,  knowledges,  and  competencies  must  be  fully  understood  as 

. well  as  the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  It  is  recommended 
that  exchange  programs  for  vocational  education  personnel  be 
developed  when  feasible. 

6.  The  providing  of  vocational  education  opportunities  for 
adults  in  both  supplementary  and  preparatory  programs  com- 
prises an  important  purpose  in  vocational  education.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a review  of  vocational  education  programs  for 
adults  be  made  to  expand  and  improve  such  programs  to  better 
meet  State  Plan  objectives. 
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7.  As  one  area  of  responsibility,  the  State-supported  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  serve  the  needs  of  persons  who  have  either 
completed  or  left  high  school.  It  is  recommended  that  programs 
be  developed  and  course  offerings  be  expanded  to  provide  for 
persons  wno  cannot  successfully  enter  a vocational  education  pro- 
gram or  who  have  needs  for  vocational  education  programs  not 
presently  being  offered. 

8.  Vocational  education  programs  must  offer  training  which 
parallels  as  near  as  possible  the  actual  industrial  or  business 
situation.  It  is  recommended  that  as  funds  become  available  in- 
structural  equipment  of  high  quality  be  acquired  for  vocational 
education  programs  where  needs  and  priorities  are  established. 


MAINE 


Chairman — John  Donovan 


Recommendations 


GENERAL 


The  Evaluation  Team  recommends  that 

1.  A better  public  information  program  be  developed  especially  at 
the  state  level  to  provide  parents,  students,  and  prospective  employers 
with  information  about  programs  in  regional  centers  and  vocational- 
technical  institutes. 

2.  High  schools  not  currently  part  of  a regional  technical  and  voca- 
tional center  give  more  attention  to  vocational  offerings  which  will 
help  serve  student  needs  within  a reasonable  budget. 

Cooperative  work  experience  programs  can  frequently  be  estab- 
lished ; business  education  programs  can  often  be  improved  with  more 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  general  clerical  students.  Home 
economics  programs  can  focus  somewhat  more  upon  the  skills  and 
knowledge  which  would  make  graduates  employable  in  some  capacity. 
Post-graduate  or  evening  courses  may  be  provided  for  graduates  who 
have  not  reached  a level  which  is  fully  adequate  for  initial  employment. 

3.  The  State  develop  an  effective  method  for  projecting  manpower 
needs  in  the  state.  Such  information  is  vital  for  the  planning  of  voca- 
tional courses. 

Regional  Technical  and  Vocational  Centers 

The  Evaluation  Team  recommends  that 

1.  Additional  regional  centers  be  established  as  rapidly  as  resources 
and  other  conditions  will  permit  their  development  on  a sound  basis. 
These  will  provide  greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and 
give  youth  and  adults  in  the  state  access  to  the  training  and  retraining 
needed  to  make  them  productive  and  self-reliant  citizens. 

2.  There  be  close  cooperation  between  the  school  officials,  particu- 
larly the  secondary-school  principals,  within  a given  region  to  facili- 
tate the  smoothest  possible  operation  of  the  center.  Scheduling  is  of 
primary  importance  if  any  students  attend  the  center  on  a shared-time 
basis.  The  center  should  arrange  a schedule  so  that  “block  scheduling” 
by  sending  schools  is  possible.  At  the  same  time,  sending  schools  must 
recognize  that  a center  cannot  adjust  its  schedule  to  several  different 
schools.  Block  scheduling  can  normally  be  done  without  any  signifi- 
cant detriment  to  the  students  not  attendingthe  center. 

3.  Before  approval  is  granted  for  a new  center  plans  for  cooperation 
and  participation  by  all  schools  in  the  region  be  obta  ined  and  reviewed. 
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4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  require,  as  a condition  of  approval, 

that  each  center  employ  at  least  one  full-time  guidance  person,  who  is 
knowledgeable  about  the  world  of  work  and  who  is  assigned  to  work 
with  the  .vocational  director  and  staff  and  to  devote  his  time  to  the 

needs  of  present  and  prospective  vocational  students. 

5.  Chapter  307  (Vocational  Education)  be  amended  by  adding  a 
section  requiring  a school  administrative  unit  served  by  a regional 
technical-vocational  center  to  provide  transportation  to  and  from  tlie 

cented  for  enrolled  secondary-school  students.  . • 

6.  The  State  Board  of  Education  require  periodic  reviews  of  the 
programs  in  all  regional  centers  and  that  continued  approval  and 
financial  support  be  contingent  upon  a reasonable  standard  of  service 

to  the  region.  „ . , 

7.  Courses  at  the  13th  and  14th  level,  whether  full-time  or  part- 
time,  be  those  designed  to  meet  clearly  identified  needs  within  the 
centers’  service  area,  such  as  the  need  for  some  post-graduate  training 
for  vocational  students  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  employment,  or  to 
prepare  persons  for  employment  in  a local  industry.  Such  courses 
should  not  be  designed  to  duplicate  those  offered  at  the  vocational- 
technical  institutes.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  state  financial  support 
is  provided  for  the  instructional  cost  of  such  courses  but  the  cost  may 
be  recovered  through  tuition  charges  to  the  persons  enrolled. 

8.  A regional  center  and  a vocational-technical  institute  cooperate 
when  advantageous,  and  the  institute  sponsor  and  conduct  a “satellite” 
course  at  the  center  which  fills  an  identified  need  provided  suitable 
facilities  and  qualified  staff  are  available. 

9.  Regional  centers  continually  appraise  the  needs  of  oil  students 
and  that  particular  attention  be  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  potential  drop-outs  in  order  to  insure  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  these  students  can  become  self-supporting  upon  leav- 
ing school. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

The  Evaluation  Team  recommends  that 

1.  The  State  limit  the  number  of  vocational-technical  institutes  to 
the  five  now  in  operation.  The  capital  investment  for  such  an  institu- 
tion is  fairly  large  and  small  institutions  are  not  efficient  to  operate. 
The  state’s  resources  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  to  expand  the 
existing  institutes. 

2.  A post-secondary  vocational-technical  institute  not  be  established 
at  Waterville,  but  that  an  appropriate  program  be  instigated  as  part 
of  the  regional  center  under  the  administration  of  the  Waterville 
School  Department  in  accordance  with  recommendations  for  courses 
at  the  13th  and  14th  levels  in  regional  technical  and  vocational  centers. 

3.  The  vocational-technical  institutes  continually  appraise  their 
offerings  and  that  both  full-time  and  part-time  courses  be  designed  to 
meet  identified  needs  of  people  in  the  state  as  designated  by  the  law 
establishing  the  institutes. 

4.  The  appropriate  authorities  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion review  the  programs  offered  in  the  vocational-technical  institutes 
with  the  objectives  of  developing  consistent  policies  for  admissions  to 
comparable  courses. 
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; 5/  Consideration  be  given  to  the  employment  of  one  person  to  Repre- 
sent all  vocational-technical  institutes  in  ttie  recruitment  of  high  school 
students.  For  such  a purpose  a single  brochure  with  ba,sic  information 
about  all  the  institutes  would  be  useful.  (This  is  not  "to  replace  indi- 
vidual catalogues.)  - 

6.  The  vocational -technical  institutes  give  appropriate  recognition 
to  the  training  received  by  a student  in  a high  school  vocational  pro- 
gram with  suitable  credit  and  that  unnecessary  repetition  be  avoided: 

7.  The  vocational -technical  institutes  give  serious  consideration  to 

all  possible  means  of  extending  the  services  of  the  institutes  through 
increased  offerings  for  youth  and  adults  during  evenings  and  vacation 
periods.  - • "•  :■  ••  ; 


MARYLAND 

Chairman— Henry  B.  Kimmey 
Ex.  Director — Max  E.  Jobe 

Recommendations  ' ' ' ' , ' ' 

The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation makes  the  following  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education: 

1.  In  Maryland,  as  in  the  entire  United  States,  many  relegate  Voca- 
tional Education  to  an  inferior  role.  Vocational  Education  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a program  for  the  low  achiever,  the  lesser  advantaged 
educationally,  economically,  and  socially.  This  image  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  educators,  students,  and  the  general  public.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  believes  the  problem  begins  with  the  educators  and 
further  believes  the  solution  to  the  problem  should  begin  with  this 

group.  . 

The  Council  suggests  that  a program  be  designed  to  correct  this 
image  by  providing  workshops  for  school  administators,  counselors, 
and  teachers.  These  workshops  should  include  sessions  on  employment 
opportunities,  educational  requirements,  pay,  and  other  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  various  vocations  other  than  the  so-called  professions.  Em- 
phasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  tie-in  of  Vocational  Education  and 
the  student’s  total  educational  goals.  These  programs  should  be  struc- 
tured to  promote  a change  of  attitude  toward  Vocational  Education. 
They  should  involve  dialogue  between  educators  and  representatives 
of  business,  industry,  labor,  government,  and  other  lay.  groups.  _ 

2.  The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  longitudinal  studies  be 

implemented  with  students  from  the  school  systems.  These  studies 
should  involve  a random  sample  of  all  students  incuding  those  who  left 
the  public  school  system  prior  to  completing  high  school.  Such  studies 
should  begin  in  middle  school,  or  early  high  school  and  follow  the 
students  for  a number  of  years  into  adult  life.  The  study  should,  con- 
centrate  on  how  the  person  is  performing  on  the  job  and  the  effects  his 
education  had  on  his  job  performance.  l-u  * ri  ■ W 

3.  The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  local  Advisory  Councils 

be  used  in  developing  local  plans  and  in  evaluating  local  programs. 
The  State  should  provide  guidelines  as  to  make-up  and  use  of  local  Vo- 
cational  Advisory  Councils,  and  should  insure  that  funds  are  provided 
for  local  council  activities.  : 

' EVALUATION  AREAS 

/.  State  gods  and  priorities..  • 

On  the  State  level  many  activities  were  started  and  some  accom- 
plished, which  should  eventually  lead  to  the  accomplishment  o"  some  of 

the  State’s  goals  and  priorities.  Some  examples  are- 
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A.  An  expanded  state  staff  to  work  in  the  areas  of  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged,  post-secondary, _ consumer  education,  voca- 
tional guidance,  and  program  administration. 

B.  Workshops  for  local  teachers  and  administrators  conducted 
by  the  State  Department  in  the  areas  of  priority. 

However,  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  state  goals  and  priorities  is 
severely  hindered  by  the  lack  of  valid  data,  and  the  late  and  inadequate 
funding  by  Congress.  Although  the  State  Plan  outlined  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  evaluation  of  Vocational  Education  in  Maryland  and  desig- 
nated the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  as  the  primary  coordinating 
agency,  it  has  not  provided  this  evaluation  or  data  which  can  be  used 
in  making  such  an  evaluation.  As  evidenced  by  the  1971  State  Plan, 
the  goals,  as  outlined  in  the  1970  State  Plan,  were  unrealistic  because 
of  invalid  data.  The  Council  feels  the  lack  of  evaluative  data  is  per- 
haps the  most  critical  problem  facing  Vocational-Technical  Education 
in  Maryland. 

Recommendations 

1.  All  agencies  should  impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  early 
funding  of  Vocational  Programs  to  allow  adequate  time  for  pre- 
planning. 

2.  A system  of  collecting  data  should  be  implemented  with  the  Re- 
search Coordinating  Unit  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  State  Advisory  Council,  and  the  State 
Steering  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education. 

3.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  should  be  expanded  and  re- 
structured to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Vocational 
Education  at  the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  level. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Education  prepare  a 
semiannual  report  relative  to  the  achievement  of  its  stated  goals  and 
objectives. 

5.  The  goals  established  in  the  State  Plan  should  be  more  specific 
and  direct  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  For  example,  the  plan  should 
recognize  the  high  dropout  rate  in  Baltimore  City  and  develop  goals 
to  help  alleviate  this  problem.  The  Eastern  Shore  has  several  counties 
in  which  the  people  have  no  opportunity  for  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. Goals  should  be  developed  which  will  confront  this  problem. 

6.  The  development  of  the  State  Plan  should  be  a joint  effort  with 
the  State  Advisory  Council  and  the  Advisory  Council  and  State  De- 
partment of  Education  should  initiate  planning  which  will  assure  this 
joint  effort. 

II.  Human  Resources  Development  Program  of  the  State 

The  State  of  Maryland,  as  most  other  states,  has  a magnitude  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  Manpower,  and  Job  Training  pro- 
grams conducted  by  numerous  agencies.  One  of  the  few  examples  of 
cooperation  is  in  the  institutional  phase  of  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act.  In  this  program,  Congress  spelled  out  the  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  State  Departments  of  Education  and  the 
Employment  Security  Commissions.  The  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  hfts!  been  of  minimum  effect  because  of  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  agencies  to  enter  into  a cooperative  venture. 
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Recommendations 

1.  The  State  Advisory  Council  recommends  one  agency  be  responsible 
for  all  Manpower  and  Educational  Programs.  This  agency  should 
be  of  cabinet  level  and  have  the  authority  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  not  to  the  preservation  of  institutions. 

III.  Effects  of  1968  Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational  Education 

Act 

The  visible  effects  the  1968  amendments  had  upon  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Maryland  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1970  are  limited.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  expect  dramatic  changes  to  be  made  under  the  1968  legis- 
lation since  Congress  is  still  funding  the  legislation  in  an  amount  less 
than  that  authorized  in  the  1968  amendments  and  the  annual  appro- 
priations were  not  determined  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1970  until 
March  1970. 

The  State  has  staffed  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to 
coincide  with  the  emphasis  given  to  special  areas  in  the  1968  amend- 
ments. There  are  now  specialists  in  the  areas  of  disadvantaged,  handi- 
capped, post-secondary,  evaluation,  state  plan  administration,  voca- 
tional guidance,  program  analysis,  consumer  education,  and  industrial 
training,  in  addition  to  the  customary  service  areas. 

The  State  Department  has  conducted  workshops  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  administrators  in  the  areas  of  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, vocational  guidance,  part-time  cooperative  training,  as  well  as 
the  regular  service  areas. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  will 
not  be  in  evidence  on  the  local  level  until  the  1970-71  school  year.  The 
ability  to  get  local  systems  to  move  into  new  areas  of  concern  is  diffi- 
cult and  sometimes  frustrating,  and  the  State  Department  is  essentially 
in  an  advisory  position. 

IV.  Effectiveness  with  which  the  people  and  their  needs  are  being 
served 

"With  few  exceptions,  each  school  district  in  the  State  has  at  least 
one  Vocational-Technical  Center,  either  as  a separate  facility  or  as  a 
part  of  a local  high  school.  The  post-secondary  needs  of  the  State  are 
attempting  to  be  met  through  the  community  colleges.  However,  some 
sections  or  the  State,  and  particularly  the  Eastern  Shore,  do  not,  have 
readily  accessible  community  colleges.  This,  coupled  with  an  out,  of 
county  tuition  fee,  makes  it  doubtful  if  the  post-secondary  need  is 
being  met  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  The  programs  offered  by  the 
community  colleges  usually  require  high  school  graduation  for  admis- 
sion and  are  of  a technical  nature.  Although  there  are  many  programs 
designed  for  adults  and  administered  by  a multitude  of  uncoordinated 
agencies,  they  are  usually  limited  to  the  disadvantaged  and  unem- 
ployed. There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  adult  to  attend  a state  school 
in  preparation  for  employment  below  college  level. 

There  are  limited  data  available  to  determine  why  some  vocational 
programs  are  popular  with  students  and  others  are  not.  In  some  schools 
the  vocational  programs  attracted  more  students  than  they  could  ae- 
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commodate.  In  other  schools  there  was  not  enou'gh  student  demand  to 
fill  vocational  classes.  .<  • . *■  ' ■ ; : 

Recommendations  ' ■ . . , . 

1.  The  local  educational  programs  should  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  whom  they  serve.  Systems  that  do  not  have  com- 
prehensive programs  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  such. 

2.  Where  post-secondary  Vocational  and  Technical  Educational 

opportunities  are  not  now  available,  community  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  should  be  encouraged.  . , 

3.  An  extensive  evaluation  of  vocational  programs  should  be  under- 
taken to  determine  why  some  programs  are  popular  with  students  and 
•others  are  not. 

V.  Employment  opportunities  within  the  State  and  training  provided 
to  meet  these  opportunities 

Figures  released  by  the  Maryland  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion suggests  that  moxe  than  60%  of  employment  in  the  years  to  come 
will  be  in  the  service  areas.  An  examination  of  the  vocatoinal  offerings 
qf  the  public  schools  and  community  colleges  does  not  indicate  cur- 
ricula designed  to  follow  this  trend.  Most  vocational  offerings  follow 
the  traditional  programs  offered  throughout  the  country  and  indica- 
tions are  that  hot  enough  effort  is  being  made  to  key  the  curricula  to 
local  and  state  needs. 

The  Advisory  Council  feels  the  job  cluster  concept  of  Vocational 
Education  has  merit,  particularly  on  the  secondary  level.  This  concept, 
coupled  with  cooperative  work  experience,  could  become  a workable 
combination  and  one  answer  to  the  problems  of  high  cost  of  equipping 
vocational  laboratories  and  preparing  students  for  obsolescence. 

Recommendations 

1.  A continuous  study  should  be  made  to  determine  what  type  of 
jobs  will  be  available  in  the  local  and  surrounding  communities  that 
are  potential  employment  areas  for  graduates  of  vocational  programs. 
Surveys  of  this  type  should  be  the  basis  for  developing  vocational 
programs. 

2.  A continual  effort  should  be  directed  to  developing  the  job  clus- 

ter concept  on  the  secondary  level.  Care  should  be  taken  to,  assure  that 
quality  is  built  into  the  program  and  that  occupational  areas  within 
the  cluster  are  clearly  defined.  Jobs  should  be  clustered  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are;  related  and  have  a carry  over  of  theory  from  one  job 
to  the  other.  . 

3.  Local  systems  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  cooperative  work 
experience  programs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  build  meaningful  work 
experiences  with  adequate  coordination  by  the  school  system.  A dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  cooperative  Avork  experience  pro- 
gram, which  has  job  training  as  its  basis,  from  the  work-study  pro- 
gram, which  has  financial  need  as  its  primary  purpose. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Chairman — Joseph  W.  Martorana 
Ex.  Director — Kenneth  J.  Kelly 

Summary  Statements'  and'  Recommendations  • ':  '■  ■■ 

INTRODUCTION 

This  constitutes  the  summary  of  the  annual  evaluation  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  as  required  Jiy  Regulation  102.59 
of  the  Office  of  Education  Rules  and  Regulations  for  State  Vocational 
Education  Programs,  m • -...  ...  < • ?:  i..-..  ; . •,:•••• 

7:  i LIGHTED  SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS 

There  has  been  some  perceptible  forward,  movement  and  upgrad- 
ing of  certain  programs  and . facilities  in  the "Massachusetts  .voca- 
tional education  system  in  recent  years.  . ' ‘ • : . 

1.  Vocational  education  in  Massachusetts  is  finally  reaching  out 

to  disadvantaged;  segipents  of  the,  population  which  have  been  pre- 
viously ignored:  residents  of  urban  ghettos,  particularly  black  youth 
and.  adults;  adult  prisoners,  in,  state  .correctional  institutions  juve- 
niles in  institutions  under, custody  of  the  State  Department  of  Youth 
Service ; mentally  retarded>youth  and  adults ; p|i^sical|y  handicapped 
youth  and  adults. ■■  «: > •*. . . ...  . ■ 

2.  Public  and  private  institutions  outside.  of  the,  traditional  voca- 

tional education  network  are  sometimes  enlisted  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  goals  where  they  liave, proven  capability.  . 

3.  There  has  beemsteady  progress  in  planning  and  building  a state- 
wide network  of  regional  vocational-technical  schools,  which  together 
with  the  growing  system  of  regional,  community  colleges,  provides 
a.  modem  organizational  aiid  institutional , framework  for  realistic, 
high  quality  programs,  suited,  to  the  .interests  abilities  and  needs  of 
all  groups,  of  people.  The  suburban  location  of  most  of  these  facilities, 
however,,  greatly  restricts  their,  attractiveness  to  and  their  conven- 
ience for  many  persons  and  groups  in  the  central  cities  with  academic 
and  sopiq-economic  handicaps.  Moreover;  most  regional  vocational 
schools  are  underutilized.  A number  of  them  tend  to,  ignore  the  needs 
of  the  most  disadvantaged  students  by  .“creaming*’  some  regional 
schools  are  reported  to  turn  away  two  to  three  students  for  every 
one  admitted  by  establishing  unreasonably  high  entrance.  In  , a sense 
this  represents  a trade-off,  reflecting  the  Division’s, desire  to  improve 
the:public  image  of  vocational  education.  Unfortunately  this  has  been 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  students  with  the  greatest  needs. 

4.  There  has  been  some  redirection  from  non-gainful  training  in 
home  economics  toward  gainful,  relevant  programs  in  this  category. 
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5.  Although  there  is  dispute  over  research  priorities,  over  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  operational  vs.  basic  research,  and  over  organiza- 
tional responsibility  for  the  research  function  in  voc.  ed.  greater  at- 
tention is  beginning  to  be  devcUsd  to  developing  an  adequate  infor- 
mation framework  and  research  capability  useful  for  programming 
and  evaluation.  Allocation  of  funds  to  research  activities  (about  $160,- 
000  per  year)  is  still  at  the  relatively  low  level  of  less  than  O.5%  of  op- 
erating expenditures  for  vocational  education.  Reliable,  timely  infor- 
mation about  vocational  education  program  inputs  and  outputs  con- 
tinues to  be  a major  shortcoming  of  the  vocational  education  system 
and  almost  an  insuperable  barrier  to  serious  program  planning  and 
evaluation. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Despite  a few  encouraging  signs  of  progress,  this  report  underscores 
a number  of  critical  weaknesses  in  the  planning  and  administration 
of  vocational  education  in  the  Commonwealth.  Although  many  of 
these  deficiencies  are  fully  shared  by  state  vocational  programs  else- 
where in  the  nation,  the  problems  seem  particularly  acute  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  follow-up  research  confirms  the  findings  of  the  prelimi- 
nary study  regarding  deficiencies  in  data  gathering  and  analysis,  re- 
search, planning  and  reporting  systems.1  The  answers  to  many  of  the 
probing  questions  posed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education’s  evaluation 
guide  necessarily  reflect  this  fact : because  of  serious  gaps  in  informa- 
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Instead  much  stress  is  placed  on  the  needfor  developing  specific  com- 
prehensive data  and  information  to  permit  a timely,  in-depth  analysis 
for  subsequent  evaluation  reports  by  the  Council  in  coming  years. 

While  the  analysis  has  identified  a substantial  number  of  glaring 
operational  deficiencies,  the  program  planning  area  exhibits  acute 
•weaknesses.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  deficiencies  include: 

1.  Program  proposals  for  the  1970  fiscal  year  vary  widely  in  quality 
of  content  ana  clarity  of  presentation;  in  many  cases,  the  program 
goals  are  so  unclear  as  to  defy  post-program  evaluation ; criteria  for 
enrollee  selection  are  not  delineated ; the  number  of  students  and  types 
of  students  are  not  identified;  evaluation  indices  are  lacking. 

2.  In  some  cases  the  proposals  show  the  need  for  more  extended 
and  careful  review  and  analysis  and  for  technical  assistance  to  upgrade 
their  conceptualization  and  their  content. 

3.  Although  the  City  of  Boston  contains  209&-30%  of  the  target 
population  of  the  state  which  is  receiving  new  emphasis  and  concern 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  City  of  Boston  have  been  allocated  only  7%  of 
the  $6.7  million  available  for  programs  from  1970  Federal  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  allocations  for  administration  and  exemplary  programs.  In 
general  this  continues  the  prior  pattern : The  City  of  Boston  received 
annual  allocations  from  Federal  vocational  education  funds  in  the  past 


ijnsonh  R.  Rlnvet  and  Melvin  R.  Devin.  “Preliminary  Evaluation  of  Public  Vocational 
Education  In  Massachusetts,  May.  1070. 
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equivalent  on  the  average  to  2%-3%  of  the  total.2  In  some  respects, 
the  low  proportion  allotted  to  Boston  reflects  the  failure  of  local  initia- 
tive in  pressing  for  an  appropriate  share  of  Federal  assistance  and  in 
developing  proposals  worthy  of  approval. 

Less  than  half  of  the  Boston  allocation  is  being  handled  by  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  reflects  a by-passing  of  the  local  public  system  of  vo- 
cational education  in  favor  of  nonprofit  institutions  to  meet  the  train- 
ing needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  The  State  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  seems  to  have  given  up  hope  of  stimulating  improvements 
in  Boston's  vocational  education  system 3 through  local  public  chan- 
nels although  the  needs  of  the  central  city  are  critical  and  the  gap 
between  requirements  and  existing  programs  is  wide.  For  example, 
Boston  Trade  High  School  for  Boys,  the  city’s  major  institution  for 
vocational  preparation  of  boys,  is  operating  a 700-pupil  school  at  60% 
capacity.  The  dropout  rate  at  this  institution  is  80%,  one  of  the  high- 
est  of  any  vocational  school  in  the  country,  while  its  average  daily 
absentee  rate  is  about  19%.4  Enrollments  in  Boston's  vocational  pio- 
grams  lag  far  behind  need,  the  offerings  for  girls  are  limited  in  variety, 
and  except  for  such  promising  innovations  as  the  Boston  High  School  s 
work  study  program  for  the  disadvantaged,  existing  school  vocational 
programs  fail  to  give  high  priority  to  persons  with  academic,  socio- 
economic and  cultural  handicaps. 

4.  There  is  evidence  of  insufficient  attention  being  given  in  the  pro- 
gram plans  to  the  rapidly  growing  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the 
state.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  only  one  program  (in  the  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  category)  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  this  relatively  neglected  target  group. 

5.  The  1968  Amendments  (PL  90-576)  seek,  among  other  things,  to 
use  Federal  assistance  as  a catalyst  for  stimulating  greater  state-local 
efforts  in  providing  vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults  or  redirecting  existing  programs  into  new  high-priority  chan- 
nels; it  does  not  appear  that  the  state-local  overmatching  character- 
istic of  traditional  vocational  education  programs  will  extend  to  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged,  particularly  since  many  of  these  are  to 
be  implemented  by  non-public  agencies,  e.g.,  as  A.B.C.D.  has  done  with 
a number  of  private  agencies) . 


INFORMATION’  SYSTEM  DEFICIENCIES 

Rising  concern  at  Federal  and  state  legislative  and  administrative 
levels  about  the  nature  and  state  of  manpower  information  and  about 
the  importance  of  evaluating  manpower  programs  and  services  is  be- 
ginning to  stimulate  greater  activity  in  expanding  the  number  and 


2 Massachusetts  Division  of  Occupational  Education.  Report  on  Allocation  of  Federal 
Fund*  Under  Public  Law  90-516  (First  Year),  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1970  (August 

^^’our^prohSn^iif  the  biggest  city  still  remain.  Boston’s  public  school  system  Just 
does  not  react.  The  private  sector  In  Boston  may  become  the  fo^al  Point  through  which 
more  Vocational  Education  program*  will  be  established.  (Annual  Report  of  8tate  Division 
of  Occupational  Education  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  1968-69.  p.  2.)  _ , , , 

* See  Disadvantaged  Urban  Youth  In  Specialized  Vocational  School  Settings.  An  Initial 
Survey  (December,  1969).  by  Research  Coord lna tins:  Unit,  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Division  of  Research  and  Development.  State  Department  of  Education.  (Report 
prepared  under  direction  of  Dr.  Emma  M.  Cappeiluzto  and  Dr.  Paula  M.  RIizo.  Boston 
Trade  High  School  was  one  of  seven  studied  as  part  of  this  report.) 
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informational  scope  of  discrete  manpower  reporting  systems  and  in 
upgrading  their  quality.  But  Massachusetts,  as  is  tho.caso  in  most 
state-administered  manpower  information  and  evaluation  systems, 
fails  to  measure  up  to  the  goals  and  intent  of  Federal  manpower  leg- 
islation and  of  Federal  requirements  for  manpower  planning  systems. 
Not  only  do  existing  manpower  information  systems  in  the  state  gen- 
erally fall  far  short  of  quantitative  standards,  but  they  do  not  meet 
performance  characteristics  considered  basic  for  meeting  user  de- 
mands and  for  assisting  user  decision-making:  viz. — capacity,  quality, 
compatibility,  timeliness,  coherence,  flexibilty,  dependability  and 
economy.6 

Review  of  recent  statewide  and  area  planning  submissions  by  Massa- 
chusetts under  the  CAMPS  process  and  of  annual  planning  docu- 
ments transmitted  by  several  state  manpower  agencies  to  Federal  fund- 
ing sources  confirms  the  following  conclusions  of  the  CAMPS  Secre- 
tariat in  Massachusetts  about  the  current  condition  of  manpower  in- 
information. 

1.  There  is  a dearth  of  information  required  for  effective  plan- 
ning purposes; 

2.  What  exists  is  neither  current  nor  in  a usable  form ; 

3.  The  State  does  not  now  have  the  resources  to  develop  the 
kind  of  information  system  that  would  be  required.6 

Not  only  is  the  state’s  information  base  inadequate  for  planning 
and  management  control  purposes,  but  it  does  not  permit  useful  analy- 
sis and  evaluation  analysis  of  the  broad  impact  of  manpower  programs 
on  unemployment,  underemployment,  the  public  assistance  caseload, 
etc. ; assessment  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  individual  manpower 
programs  in  placing  people  in  jobs;  and  evaluation  of  the  efficiency 
with  which  programs  are  being  administered. 

Although  there  has  been  some  improvement  since  the  above  state- 
ment was  made,  the  identification  of  results,  the  measurement  of  costs 
and  the  determination  of  whether  results  justify  costs  are  the  weak 
areas  of  evaluation,  mainly  because  of  the  paucity  of  reliable  follow- 
up data  on  the  subsequent  employment  and  earnings  experience  of 
manpower  program  participants  for  comparison  with  that  of  non- 
trainees. 

There  is  insufficient  data  available  in  the  Commonwealth  to  under- 
take adequate  and  thorough  planning  in  vocational  education.  This 
situation  is  further  compounded  by  such  factors  as : 

Limited  collaboration  and  the  lack  of  planned  coordination  between 
such  data  sources  as  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  Division  of 
Employment  Security;  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  Develop- 
ment: the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ; Division  of  Rehabilitation, 
and  Community  Action  Agencies. 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Education’s  inability* *  to  make  full  use 
of  the  limited  data  available  through  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Development ; 


*Kdwln  N\  Thomas.  Some  Fundamental  Properties  and  Components  of  the  Geographic 
Information  System  (August,  1067). 

* Ma**arhui«>tts,  CAMPS  Secretariat*  "Proposal  for  a Department  of  Labor  Demonstra- 
tion PUnnlnjr  Project  for  the  Development  of  a Stats  Manpower  Information  System*" 

(October  28.  1080).  p.  1. 
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The  lack  of  significant  research  and  evaluation  of  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  and  influence  the  relative  success  of  various  methods,  activi- 
ties,  and  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education ; and 

The  changes  in  federal  reporting  requirements  and  the  time  needed 
to  adapt  to  new  Federal  reporting  procedures. 

KEY  DIVISIONAL.  PROBLEMS 

The  preliminary  conclusions  relating  to  widespread  weaknesses  irr 
Massachusetts’  vocational  education  programs  are  confirmed  by  the 
letter  of  August  11, 1970,  from  the  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education  rejecting 
Massachusetts’  state  vocational  plan  for  the  1971  fiscal  year.  The  prin- 
cipal thrust  of  criticism  aimed  at  the  state  plan  concerned  the  precise 
area  in  which  we  are  concerned:  program  planning,  justification  and 
evaluation.  In  this  light,  a number  of  questions  in  the  evaluation  guide 
appear  paradoxical  since  they  inquire  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
state  succeeded  in  achieving  tne  stated  objectives  of  a plan  previously 
rejected  for  its  deficiencies  in  this  area. 

With  respect  to  the  state  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and 
to  tlie  Department  of  which  it  is  a component,  many  of  the  identified 
problems  are  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  gross  under-staffing 
m administration,  professional  and  non-professional  ranks,  to  the  nar- 
row orientations  and  assignments  of  professional  staff  and  to  under- 
utilization of  personnel  resources.  Serious  staffing  shortages  have  been 
exacerbated  by  chronic  difficulties  in  filling  key  positions.  These  were 
the  major  findings  of  a recent  management  study  of  the  Division 
which  recommended  a new  organizational  and  staffing  blue  print.* 
Although  the  study  report  was  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation “for  discussion  purposes  only”  late  in  April  1970,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  action  to  implement  the  recommendations.  Respon- 
sibilities of  the  top  agency  position,  the  Associate  Commissioner,  are 
temporarily  (September  1970)  being  handled  by  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  Federal  Assistance  until  a permanent  appointment  is 
made  to  the  top  position. 

At  all  echelons  uncompetitive  salary  levels  and  shortages  of  funds 
to  hire  new  staff  are  largely  responsible  for  the  Division’s  staffing  prob- 
lems. The  situation  seems  to  be  growing  worse.  A year  ago  there  were 
16  vacancies  in  the  authorized  professional  staff  complement  of  35,  but 
as  of  September  1970,  professional  staff  vacancies  nave  increased  to 
20.  Attrition  has  been  most  serious  among  highly  qualified  stall'  mem- 
bers who  have  been  lured  away  by  higher  pay,  greater  promotional 
opportunities  and  more  attractive  working  conditions.  (It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Division’s  offices  are  physically  uninviting  to  staff  as 
well  as  the  visiting  public.) 

Over  and  above  the  particular  problems  of  the  Division,  it  may  bo 
noted  that  there  are  equally  pervasive  obstacles  to  high  quality  per- 
formance in  the  very  nature  of  bureaucracy  which  provides  insights 
into  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  problems  involved  in  upgrad- 
ing the  Division’s  performance.  Organizations  normally  tend  to  bo 

ThVe  Michael  Nnjnrlan.  i fanaocment  Study  of  the  Divtiion  of  Occupational  Education, 
Report  tod  Attachments  (April  21, 1970). 
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conservative,  resistant  to  change  and  chary  of  either  engaging  in  ob- 
jective self-criticism  or  in  hiring  bright  and  occasionally  threatening 
young  talent.3  (The  creation  of  the  Advisory  Councils  as  independent 
evaluating  units  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  heed  for  objective  out- 
side assessment.)  In  this  kind  of  agency  environment,  a large  influx 
of  fresh  funds  often  leads  to  simple  enlargement  of  existing  programs 
with  no  real  attempt  to  rectify  past  errors,  a pattern  which  often  dis- 
appoints the  funding  agencies.  An  inability  to  adjust  to  new  demands 
and  to  modify  obsolete  programs  seems  largely  due  to  inherent  iner- 
tia— the  expected  lethargic  or  hostile  response  of  older  executives  who 
cannot  be  taught  new  tricks.  When  indeed,  staff  capability  is  extremely 
limited  as  it  is  in  this  case,  an  agency  often  lacks  the  expertise  required 
oven  to  bypass  the  defective  elements  in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy 
through,  tor  example,  the  careful  selection  and  supervision  of  quali- 
fied consultants,  by  establishing  special  project  staffs  or  even  in  a more 
limited  sense,  by  hitchhiking  on  materials  and  models  developed  else- 
where in  program  planning  and  evaluation.  Unfortunately,  on  this 
latter  point  it  takes  considerable  ability  to  translate  relevant  federal- 
level  and  other  research  studies,  curricula  and  approaches  into'forms 
applicable  to  state  problems. 

DEPARTMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

The  bureaucratic  weaknesses  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Edu- 
cation cited  above  are  symptomatic  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  parent 
Department  of  Education  identified  in  the  recent  administrative  study 
prepared  by  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  of  Tufts  University  for  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education  (MACE).  The  five 
major  recommendations  incorporated  in  the  latter  report,  listed  below, 
are  almost  identical  with  those  made  in  this  report  regarding  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Education. 

1.  The  Department  must  have  authoritv  to  hire,  retain,  and  promote 
professional  personnel  at  salary  levels  that  parallel  or  exceed  those 
of  some  of  the  best  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  Department  must  undertake  a number  of  reforms  with  re- 
spect to  its  internal  operations,  especially  in  the  area  of  administrative 
procedures,  reducing  duplication  of  effort  and  programs  in  certain 
areas,  improving  legislative  and  fiscal  processes,  organization  of  spe- 
cific divisions  and  bureaus,  training  of  personnel,  and  planning. 

3.  Strong  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  increase  the  Department’s 
service  role  to  school  systems  and  to  minimize  the  function  of  the 
Department  as  a regulator  and  enforcement  agency  with  respect  to 
the  public  schools  in  uie  state. 

4.  Present  regional  offices  of  the  Department  should  be  strengthened 
better  to  deliver  school  services  of  quality  directly  to  school  systems; 
and  at  least  two  more  regional  offices  (or  service  centers)  should  be 
created,  with  one  serving  the  needs  of  the  greater  Boston  area. 

5.  A program  should  be  launched  under  the  aegis  of  the  Depart- 
ment calling  for  the  establishment  of  educational  goals  for  Massa- 
chusetts students,  assessment  of  students,  assessment  of  student 


•A  dlBruBslon  of  this  point,  largely  based  on  the  author’s  experience  with  various  state 
agencies  In  Massachusetts.  Is  found  In  Melvin  R,  Levin.  "Intellectuals  and  State  Govern- 
ment/* In  Community  and  Regional  Planning;  Issues  in  Publio  Policy  (New  York:  Praeger, 
1009). 
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achievement  with  respect  to  goals,  evaluation  of  schools,  and  accounta- 
bility by  educators  and  educational  decision  makers  to  the  publics 
they  serve  for  their  performance  with  respect  to  students.0 

This  discussion  of  the  talent  problem  suggests  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  focus  exclusive  attention  on  the  institutional  weaknesses  of  the  state 
occupational  education-manpower  system.  There  is  the  temptation 
to  continue  a precedent  established  hi  the  1963  (PL  SS-210)  and  1968 
legislation  (PL  90-576) ; e.g.,  tightening  requirements  for  planning 
research,  evaluation  and  responsive  programming  as  prerequisites  for 
new  funding.  Experience  in  occupational  education  as  in  other  fields 
indicates  that  reducing  the  obstacles  hindering  progress  by  providing 
agency  incentive  and  rewards  to  encourage  reform  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. What  appeals  to  be  needed  is  a truly  extraordinary  effort  on  the 
part  of  extraordinary  talent  provided  through  new  leadership  to  turn 
the  agencies  around  and  make  the  right  things  happen.  If  this  change 
has  not  already  been  forthcoming,  new  carrots  and  stronger  regula- 
tions are  not  likely  to  have  the  desired  impact.  This  initial  turn- 
around phase  can  only  be  successful  by  dint  of  the  application  of 
maximum,  constant,  vigorous  leadership,  pressure  and  intelligence. 
Later,  after  reform  has  been  accepted  and  become  routine,  stabilizer 
and  consolidator- type  administrators  will  suffice. 

The  indispensable  need  for  developing  more  in-depth  talent  in  all 
state  agencies  (not.  only  occupational  education)  was  a principal  theme 
of  a study  submitted  by  the  consultants  earlier  in  1970  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Advisory  Council  on  Education.10  A special  section  entitled 
“Staff  Training  and  Career  Development  for  State  Employees”  called 
for  adoption  of  the  Federal  personnel  development  model  by  the  state. 
The  study  pointed  out  that  the  success  of  the  state  government  mod- 
ernization plan  due  for  full  installation  in  April  1971  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  expanding  the  current  meager  supply  of  qualified 
staff.  The  report  calls  for  preparation  and  implementation  by  each  of 
the  ten  new  secretariats,  including  the  immediately  relevant  education 
and  manpower  agencies,  of  a five-year  comprehensive  plan  for  staff 
training  and  recruitment. 

LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  AREA  OCCUPATIONAL  PROJECTIONS 

Another  problem  is  related  to  the  need  for  manpower  and  oc- 
cupational projections  and  other  types  of  data  (including  the  iden- 
tification and  definition  of  job  clusters  referred  to  in  various  evalua- 
tion questions)  required  for  rational  determination  of  priorities  as 
part  of  an  effective  program  planning  effort.  Moreover,  an  adequate 
amount  of  useful  data  and  analysis  has  not  been  forthcoming  from 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES),  the  state  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  activity.  Although  DES  lias  provided  some 
specific  occupational  projections  in  cooperation  with  the  u.S.  Regional 
Office  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS),  this  agency’s  research  and  statistics 
function  suffers  from  the  same  chronic  difficulties  which  afflict  the 


•The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  : Proposals  for  Progress  In 
marv  Report  of  a Study  by  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center,  Tufts  University.  Sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education  In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Edu* 
cntloniil  Conference  Board  (June.  1070).  pp.  7,  0.  14,  19,  21. 

10  Melvin  R.  Levin  and  Joseph  S,  Slavct.  Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts.  State 
Programs  for  the  1970’s  (Boston:  Health  Lexington  Books,  1970>.  see  especially  pp. 
108-109. 
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Division  of  Occupational  Education:  un  competitively  low  salaries, 
unfilled  jobs,  inadequate  research  and  statistics  budgets,  etc. 

The  expectation  that  some  of  these  deficiencies  would  be  corrected 
by  the  creation  of  CAMPS  has  not  yet  been  realized.  Close  examina- 
tion of  the  latest  CAMPS  report 11  reveals  that,  while  it  is  useful 
as  a general  guide,  it  is  clearly  deficient  in  both  timeliness  and  sub- 
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agencies,  for  example,  have  not  been  forthcoming  with  hard  data 
forecasting  manpower  needs  in  that  critical  growth  industry  nor  have 
employers,  labor  unions  and  other  state  agencies  produced  usable  state 
ana  area  projections  of  specific  occupational  needs  in  their 
jurisdictions. 

At  present,  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  takes  some 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  it  serves  only  a small  portion  of  the  potential 
markets  since,  under  the  circumstances,  it  believes  that  it  is  unlikely 
to  train  large  numbers  of  persons  for  whom  jobs  may  not  be  available 
after  they  complete  their  training.  Nevertheless,  the  Division,  along 
with  other  state  agencies,  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  solid  oc- 
cupational research  and  projections  to  guide  its  activities. 

ALLOCATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES,  COORDINATION  AND  DUPLICATION  OF 

EFFORT 

There  arc  also  serious  problems  related  to  the  allocation  of  respon- 
sibilities, coordination  and  duplication  of  effort  in  occupational  educa- 
tion and  manpower  training.  A number  of  evaluation  questions  revolve 
around  this  issue.  This  report  notes  the  obvious:  coordination,  etc.,  is 
generally  poor  in  the  public  sector  and  knowledge  of,  let  alone  coordi- 
nation with,  occupational  education  efforts  in  the  private  sector  is 
barely  discernible.  The  continuing  struggle  over  jurisdiction  in  voca- 
tional education  at  the  post-secondary  level  as  between  the  vocational 
schools  (particularly  the  new  regional  vocational-technical  schools) 
and  the  community  colleges  is  the  most  glaring  example  of  duplication 
and  coordination  failure 

Even  more  serious  problems  of  duplication  of  effort  and  faulty 
coordination  are  characteristics  of  remedial  vocational  education  pro- 
grams both  for  youth  and  adults : Old  and  new  agencies,  public  and 
nonprofit,  have  been  engaged  in  a frantic  scramble  for  federal  funds. 
The  chaotic  administrative  pattern  resulting  from  , this  competition 
has  left  a proliferation  of  acronyms  and  program  titles — MDTA,  O.TT, 
JOBS,  CEP,  NYC,  etc. — which  imply  the  ineffectiveness  of  predeces- 
sor programs. 

The  foregoing  discussion  by  no  means  suggests  that  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education’s  obvious  internal  weaknesses  are  all  that  is 
wrong  with  the  public  manpower  system  in  Massachusetts.  _ On  the 
contrary,  the  agency  is  also  afflicted  in  its  planning  activities  with 
troubles  stemming  from  deficiencies  in  the  exterior  framework  beyond 
its  control.  A major  problem  arises  from  the  centralization  of  educa- 
tional research  activities  in  a separate  Division  of  Research  and  Devel- 

11  Ma**(ich\iscttB,' Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan,  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System  (CAMPS),  Fiscal  Year  1070. 
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stance  (e.g.,  state  and  area  forecasts  of  tne  need  tor  arattsn 
could  be  fed  back  into  planning  of  occupational  education 
Nor  is  this  deficiency  solely  due  to  DES.  Public  and  prh 
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opment  (R&D)  which  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Willis- 
Harrington  Commission.12  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  (RCU) 
the  vocational  education  research  arm  of  the  R&D  center,  has  tended 
to  allocate  most  of  its  attention,  limited  staffing  and  financial  resources 
to  the  area  of  public  education  which  looms  most  important  in  terms 
of  costs  and  enrollment — the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  So 
far  as  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  is  concerned,  the  hoped- 
for  'harvest  of  research,  useful  program  planning  and  related  activities 
has  yet  to  be  realized  from  the  RCU.  There  are  some  indications  that 
the  restricted  output  of  data  may  be  related  to  the  sensitive  nature 
of  some  of  this  information.  This  hypothesis,  however;  can  only  be 
verified  by  an  intensive  audit. 


The  establishment  of  the  two  new  Executive  Offices  for  Educational 
Affairs  and  Manpower  Affairs  represents  one  of  the  few  grounds  for 
optimism  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  guide’s  query  regarding  pro- 
spects  for  “a  major  breakthrough”  in  the  field  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Plans  call  for  higher  salaries  and  a built-in  reporting,  research 
and  evaluation  system  in  component  agencies  that  currently  exists 
in  only  rudimentary  form.  Rut,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  success  of 
state  agency  reorganization  depends  on  leadership  and  staffing  pat- 
terns. The  keys  to  bold  change,  however,  lie  in  taking  full  advantage 
of  existing  opportunities  to  provide  the  Division  with  new  fresh  lead- 
ership and  to  recruit  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  creative  staff. 
A corollary  to  these  basic  needs  is  that  the  administrative  and  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Division  shift  its  focus  away  from  passive,  regula- 
tory roles  to  the  more  promising  strategy  of  positive  leadership  and 

guidance.  . . , . 

Special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  fairly  short  period  of  time 
that  has  been  available  to  the  vocational  agencies  since  the  passage  of 
the  1008  amendments.  It  is  true  that  Federal  regional  headquarters 
staff  have  grown  tired  of  pleas  to  wait  another  year  or  two  for 
promised  sweeping  reforms  to  materialize  and  have  become  wary  of 
allocating  Wer  increasing  amounts  of  funds  which  only  seem  to  en- 
trench recipient  agencies  deeper  into  their  accustomed  ruts.  Neverthe- 
less, the  time  factor  is  a valid  excuse ; in  evaluating  post-1968  programs 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  are  barely  underway  and  it  is  far  too 
soon  to  reach  definitive  judgments  as  to  their  efficacy.  As  was  noted  m 
the  “Preliminary  Evaluation  Report,” 18  most  of  the  program  plans 
funded  under  the  19G8  Amendments  will  begin  to  be  implemented  in 
the  1970-71  school  year  and  evaluation  of  their  impact  will  not  be 
possible  earlier  than  the  summer  of  1971. 


This  study  has  readied  three  major  conclusions: 

1.  The  State  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  partly  because  of 
understaffing  and  other  internal  weaknesses,  is  poorly  prepared  to  play 
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an  active  leadership  role  rather  than  a relatively  passive,  regulatory 
role,  in  effecting  major  reforms  in  the  State’s  fragmented  vocational 

education  system.  „ . . . . 

2 While  it  is  too  soon  to  draw  definitive  conclusions  regarding  the 
impact,  of  the  1068  amendments,  the  increased  Federal  financial  aid  has 
helped  to  stimulate  small  but  significant  changes  in  occupational  tram- 
in"  directions  and  priorities  in  terms  of  new  programs.  However, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  redirection  in  the  pre-1968  amendment  pro- 
grams which  accounted  for  over  80%  of  the  more  than  $30  million  in 
fiscal  1969  in  stated ocal  vocational  education  expenditures. 

3.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  together  with  the  other 
public  agencies  which  offer  vocational  education  and  training,  show 
no  promise  of  reaching  tlieiv  full  potential ; they  lack  the  capability 
to  deal  in  a coordinated,  systematic  fashion,  with  the  state  s sizable 
problems  in  this  area. 


SIX  KEY  RECOMMENDATION'S 


Since  the  deficiencies  in  the  system  are  so  glaring,  it  is  useful  to 
conclude  with  a series  of  recommendations  which,  if  im p i cmented , 

could  conceivably  correct  some  of  these  deficiencies. 

1.  The  major  weakness  of  public  vocational  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  on  the  administrative  side.  What  appears  to  bo  lacking  is  a 
commitment  to  bring  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts  abreast 
of  some  of  the  leading  states  in  the  nation.  This  requires : 

a.  An  increase  of  10  to  15  positions  in  the  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional ranks  of  the  State  Division  of  Occupational  Education. 

b.  Upgrading  of  salary  levels  for  administrative,  supervisory  and 

professional  positions  in  the  Division  to  permit  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  highly  qualified  staff.  . . . . , 

c.  Priority  to  filling  the  Division’s  20  existing  vacancies  in  profes- 
sional positions.  . . , 

d.  A nationwide  search  for  selection  of  a dynamic,  creative  and  expe- 
rienced administrator  to  head  up  the  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 


e.  Priority  to  development  of  staff  and  consultant  capability  in  the 
Division  to  carry  out  its  new  recommended  role  and  particularly  to 
undertake  the  critical  task  of  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

2.  Recodification  of  the  state  laws  relative  to  occupational  educa- 
tion to  clarify  ambiguous  legislation  ai  d to  sort  out  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities among  agencies  in  the  state’s  vocational  education  system. 

3.  Development  of  a solid  base  of  public  and  legislative  support  for 
occupational  education  among  high-level  business  and  labor  leaders, 
educators,  parents,  and  universities,  community  and  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations and  promotion  of  close  working  relationships  between 
public  vocational  education  and  representatives  of  sucli  groups.  The 
development  of  widespread  support  for  vocational  education  must 
extend  far  beyond  the  establishment  of  local  crafts  committees,  the 
major  device  for  citizen  involvement.  One  element  of  the  advisory  and 
supportive  constituency  structure  for  vocational  education  which  re- 
quires careful  scrutiny  is  the  membership  of  the  newly  established 
Commission  for  Occupational  Education.14 


u EstHMlHhed  under  Chapter  837.  Act*  of  1009. 
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4.  Given  the  above  commitment  and  necessary  administrative  re- 
sources, the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  should  begin  to  play 
a more  active  leadership  and  catalytic  role,  representing  a shift  from 
the  traditional  regulatory  role  in  which  the  Division  tends  to  wait  for 
local  initiatives.  The  new  role  is  essentially  a missionary  one  which 
includes  providing  technical  assistance  and  consultation  to  local  school 
systems,  development  of  curriculum  resources  and  guidance  in  local 
program  evaluation.  To  perform  this  role  effectively  the  Division 
should  decentralize  its  operations  in  regional  offices  already  estab- 
lished and/or  planned  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  pro- 
viding other  educational  services  to  local  school  systems. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Division  develop  a Training  and 
Community  Development  component  as  an  appropriate  and  useful 
means  of  stimulating  and  supporting  local  understanding,  planning 
and  operations  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

5.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Education  should  reevaluate  the 
relatively  high  priority  given  to  school  construction  in  determining 
distribution  of  available  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education.  For 
fiscal  1971,  an  estimated  $1,450,000  (about  20%  of  the  total)  in  Federal 
assistance  has  been  earmarked  for  construction  of  school  buildings. 
In  past  years,  the  annual  allocation  from  available  Federal  funds  has 
ranged  upward  from  10%  of  the  total.  (In  part,  this  increase  is  at- 
tributable to  higher  building  costs.) 

Special  attention  in  allocating  scarce  construction  funds  should  bo 
given  to  replacing  or  reconstructing  vocational  school  facilities  in  cen- 
tral cities  of  large  metropolitan  areas  like  Boston  where  regionaliza- 
tion of  vocational  education  is  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
achieve. 

6.  If  the  lack  of  administrative  and  program  planning  capability 
is  the  Division’s  major  problem,  close  behind  in  the  scale  of  need  is 
the  development  of  an  adequate  information  system. 

Priority  should  be  given  in  the  design  of  such  a system  for  the  fol- 
lowing critical  categories  of  manpower  and  occupational  education 
information : (a)  information  on  the  universe  of  state  and  area  man- 
power and  training  needs  and  problems,  on  current  employment  and 
social  patterns  and  trends,  and  on  anticipated  relevant  economic  and  so- 
cial developments;  (b)  information  on  current  and  projected  man- 
power and  vocational  education  program  resources.  This  should  focus 
on  developing  data  about  characteristics  of  individual  participants 
and  on  program  operations;  (c)  information  on  current  and  pro- 
jected unmet  needs  and  gaps  in  manpower  and  vocational  education 
services. 

Once  this  key  information  is  available — a complete  inventory  of 
present  programs,  public  and  private,  plus  an  identification  of  exist- 
ing and  projected  needs,  gaps  and  problems — the  following  steps  can 
betaken: 

1.  Preparation  of  a comprehensive  action  program  witliin  the  broad 
manpower  training-occupational  education  field  looking  toward  ra- 
tional allocation  of  priorities  and  responsibilities  as  between  individ- 
ual agencies  and  the  public  and  private  sector;  and 

2.  Intensive  review  of  Division  of  Occupational  Education  priori- 
ties and  programs  within  its  designated  area  of  responsibility,  includ- 
ing evaluation  of  program  impact  and  effectiveness. 
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Supplementing  the  above  recommendations  and  those  contained  in 
pages  125-132  are  the  following — 

3.  Role  of  Advisory  Council  on  Total  Education  Programs.  The 
view  has  been  expressed  by  the  occupational  education  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  that  the  Advisory  Council’s  responsibility  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  Federal  funding  received  under  PL  90-576. 
In  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  this  amounted  to  $8,118,625,  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  total  expended — $81,971,845  for  FY  1970.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  this  narrow  view  is 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  PL  90-576  specifically 
Section  104  (b)  (1)  (B)  (C)  (D)  and  Section  123  (a)  (4)  (5). 

While  not  as  precisely  defined  as  might  be  desired,  we  interpret 
these  sections  as  implicitly  investing  Advisory  Councils  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  the  administration,  quality,  diversity,  and 
utility  of  the  total  vocational  education  programs  in  the  states. 

We  believe  this  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  PL  90- 
576.  If  legislative  clarification  of  this  vital  responsibility  of  State  Ad- 
visory Councils  is  required,  it  should  be  introduced  at  the  next  session. 
In  our  new  the  Federal  inputs  should  serve  as  the  yardstick  for  both 
measuring  and  maximizing  all  state  vocational  education  programs. 

4.  Allocation  of  FederafFiinds  to  States.  A deterrent  to  long-range 
planning  and  a source  of  continuing  uncertainty  is  the  current  proce- 
dure for  the  allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  under  PL  90-576. 
For  the  year  under  review  Masachusette  did  not  receive  its  FY  1970 
allotment  until  April  1970.  Needless  to  say,  the  arrival  of  these  funds 
so  late  in  the  fiscal  and  school  years  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  effec- 
tively obligate  them.  Grantee  that  this  situation  prevailed  in  other 
states  and  is  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  future,  this  time  lag  creates  obvi- 
ous planning  and  administrative  problems  at  the  operating  level.  A 
possible  solution  would  bo  two-year  appropriations  by  the  Congress  in 
order  that  both  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  participating  Scutes 
may  do  more  forward  planning  and  allocate  federal  resources  in  a more 
rational  manner.  Wo  recognize  the  legislative  resistance  that  biennial 
funding  will  encounter  but  feel  that  it  merits  serious  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  allocations  to  State  Advisory  Councils,  the 
amounts  to  date  fall  far  short  of  the  1%  of  the  stated  allotment  with 
a maximum  of  $150,000  and  a minimum  of  $50,000  envisaged  in  PL 
90-576.  (Currently  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  receives 
$42,667  annually  for  staff  and  operating  expenses.)  Until  Congressional 
appropriations  permit  tlicso  modest  financing  levels  to  become  a reality, 
wo  feel  that  State  Advisory  Councils  should  qualify  for  supplements 
to  their  present  allotments  from  funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
for  resea  roll  and  training  under  Pait  “C”  of  PL  90-576.  Applicants 
would  be  expected  to  submit  detailed  justification  for  such  funds  in 
conformance  with  the  criteria  under  Sections  132  and  133  of  Part  “C”. 
This  would  enable  State  Advisor}'  Councils  to  more  adequately  meet 
their  functional  responsibilities  by  occasionally  using  the  services  of 
consultants  to  supplement  “in  house”  staff  competency  for  in-dopth 
studies. 


MICHIGAN 

Chairman — Joseph  V.  Tuma 
Ex.  Director — Dr.  Warren  L.  Lasell 

Advisory  Council  [Recommendations  and  a Resolution 

The  Advisory  Council’s  numerous  concerns  and  the  suggestions  made 
by  educators  and  citizens  at  the  Council-sponsored  public  meetings 
have  led  Council  members  to  present  a number  of  recommendations 
regarding  vocational-technical  education  in  Michigan.  These  are 
presented  below.  In  addition,  this  section  presents  a Council  resolution 
regarding  occupational  training  programs. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  twelve  recommendations  listed  below  have  to  do  with  the  three 
areas  of  concern  listed  in  the  first  section  of  this  report:  program 
planning,  program  support,  and  program  accessibility. 

A.  Program  Planning 

The  need  for  better  program  planning  is  a concern  of  both  Council 
members  and  a number  of  speakers  at  the  public  meetings.  Conse- 
quently, the  Council  recommends  that: 

‘(a)  the  Department  of  Education  develop  an  overall  plan  for 
administering  vocational-technical  education  programs  that  will 
include  a statement  of  priorities  for  different  types  of  programs 
so  that  decisions  regarding  the  expenditure  of  limited  funds  may 
be  made  more  rationally ; 

( h ) procedures  be  established  so  that  personnel  withm  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education  can  better  anticipate  Congressional 
actions  regarding  programs  in  and  funding  for  vocational-techni- 
cal education;  e 

(a)  all  occupational  training  programs  operated  m the  State 
be  approved  and  coordinated  at  a State  level  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  its  designated  Divisions  of  Vocational 
Education  or  Vocational  Rehabilitation;1 

(d)  greater  jlexihiliiy  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Education 
to  local  school  districts  to  plan  ana  implement  programs  in  voca- 
tional-technical education;  and 

( e ) less  centralised  and  more  flexible  procedures  bo  developed 
to  disburse  Federal  funds  from  the  State  level  to  local. 

B.  Program  Support 

The  need  for  additional  support  for  vocational  education  is  a con- 
cern of  the  Council.  It  therefore  recommends  that  the  State  provide 


1 See  the  revolution  which  follow*  these  recommendations. 
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money  for  membership  allowance  and  the  ./a importation  of  students 
to  area  centers  m the  State. 

C.  Program  Accessibility 

One  of  the  sharpest,  concerns  expressed  by  Council  members  is  that 
all  students  have  access  to  meaningful  vocational -technical  education 
experiences.  Therefore,  the  Council  recommends  that  : 

(a)  an  increasingly  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  rapid 
development  of  area  centers',  1 

(ti)  increased  emphasis  at  the  State  level  be  placed  upon  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  placement  activities  so  that  students  who 
an*  vocationally  oriented  receive  the  benefits  of  these  services.  (In 
particular,  the  Council  recommends  that  greater  emphasis 

P*"C®£”Pon  counseling  in  Manpower  Development  Training 
(Mill)  programs.)*  ® 

(e)  communities  develop  placement  services  which  will  insure 
that  all  persons  who  receive  vocation al-technical  education  will  be 
plnced  in  jobs  following  their  work  in  vocational-technical  pro- 
gninis;  1 

(d)  the  State  and  local  school  districts  place  a greater  emphasis 
upon  aamt  vocational-technical  education  j 

{e)  that  every  secondary  school  in  the  State  be  a part  of  a 
community  college  district;  and 

(/)  th a procedures  for  funding  special,  needs  programs  at  the 
State,  level  be  made  more  flexible  so  that  money  for  well-planned 
nnd  deserving  programs  may  lie  expended  quickly. 
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The  resolution  which  follows  was  adopted  bv  the  Advisory  Council 
during  the  meeting  at  Albion,  April  3 and  4, 1970.  The  Council  is  con- 
cerned that  substantial  amounts  of  public  monev  are  being  expended 
for  occupational  education  in  such  a wav  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  cannot  effectively  fulfill  its  constitutional  role  of  leadership 
planning,  general  supervision,  and  coordination  of  all  public  educa- 
tion in  Michigan.2 


deveWMn  , f fro^mm,2P  occupational  training  which  has 

It  Is  fh^Tnnininn  '*>°*  jP.,hp  n5Tds  of.”  sopment  of  onr  popnlation. 

LV;  *£ AdTJwlT  C<,t,nci>  for  Vocational  Education  that  the 

m kno « nrt  both  p1?b,ic  and  piirflt0’  have  a large  investment 

pnopH  Advisory  Connell,  therefore,  goes  on  record  in  requesting  the  State 
Mtl^f kP  nndpr.!!lvlf,pIncnt  ,he  recommendation  that  all  occn- 
^ a in.th*  s,ate  »*  «PPmved  and  coordinated 

siUs  nV  vJ^H «n„h|  ^ h Dpr’?.r,IneT,t  of  Education  and  ita  designated  Divi- 
sions  of  vocational  Education  or  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


the  legislature  as  to  the  financial  reqolrements  in  c"nn«Uon  the^l'h  ” *d 
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MINNESOTA 

Chairman — Burleigh  El  Saunders 
Summary  an*d  Recommendation's 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
acknowledges,  in  submitting  this  Evaluation  Report — 1970,  it  repre- 
sents the  opinion  of  this  Council  supported  by  observations,  but  un- 
substantiated bv  the  benefit  of  post-audit  statistics  on  attendance  or 
expenditures.  This  is  made  necessary  by  the  deadlines  suggested  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education — October  1, 1970.  The  first 
full  year  of  operation  under  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments— Public  Law  90-576— was  the  1960—70  school  year;  statistical 
reports  of  the  affect  and  effect  of  programs  are  not  yet  available. 

Further,  this  Council  recognizes  implementation  of  Public  Law 
90-^576  represents  a major  broadening  of  the  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  vocational  education  administrators,  a fact  suggesting  an 
obvious  need  for  more  time  before  evaluation  than  has  elapsed  since 
the  signing  into  law  of  the  measure  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Contributing  to  this  has  been  the  lag  between  Congressional 
action  establishing  Federal  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1970,  which  was 
delayed  until  April — the  tenth  month  of  the  fiscal  and  eighth  month 
of  the  scholastic  year  to  be  evaluated.  Despite  thse  facts,  tnis  Council 
concludes  and  reports : 

(1)  That  the  vocational  education  in  Minnesota  is  aggressively 
working  to  implement  the  intent  as  well  as  the  fact  of  Public  Law 
90-576.  This  is  evidenced  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  commitment  of  state  funds — in  anticipation  of.  but  with 
no  assurances  of  getting  federal  dollars — to  effect  broadened  pro- 
grams during  the  entire  school  year. 

(2)  That  the  suggested  intent  of  providing  planning  to  identify 
more  specifically  “people  needs”  is  being  carried  out  with  result- 
ing objective  of  establishing  programs  responsive  to  the  basic 
charge  of  the  law  to  serve  individual  ‘V.eeds,  interests  and  abil- 
ities ....  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment.” 

(3)  That  the  vocational  education  system  and  programs  in  Min- 
nesota serve  well  those  individuals  enrolled  in  programs— but  that 
there  is  a need  to  further  extend  programs  to  serve  more,  if  not  all, 
people  desiring  from  education  the  oasic  skills  to  provide,  main- 
tain and  improve  occupational  competencies. 

In  short,  therefore,  it  is  the  view  and  report  of  this  Council  that 
Public  Law  90-576  is  affecting  and  effecting  for  the  better  programs 
for  vocational  education  in  Minnesota.  A more  critical  evaluation  must 
f\wait  19 <1  when  a accurate  charting  of  performance,  measured  sta- 
tistically by  service  to  “people  needs,”  is  possible. 

(ill) 
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The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
affirms  the  belief  that  tho  U.S.  Offico  of  Education  is  the  appropriate 
agency  to  administer  federal  education  programs  and  funding.  How- 
ever, this  Council  wishes  to  observe  that  efficient  implementation  of 
PL  90-676  in  Minnesota  is  being  handicapped  by  some  administrative 
practices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  These  include— 

Demands  for  voluminous  planning  documents ; 

Unrealistic©  requests  for  innovative  programs,  each  of  which 
must  serve  the  entire  spectrum  of  elementary,  secondary  and  post  - 
secondary education ; 

Unrealistic  calendar  timetables  for  evaluation. 

These  would  seem  to  go  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Based  on  the  above,  there  are  no  specific  recommendations  at  this 
time. 
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Chairman — Robert  D.  Morrow,  Sr. 

Ex.  Secretary — James  I*  Kasom,  Sr. 

Scmmart  Statement  and  Recommendations 

Tli is  evaluation  lias  attempted  to  appraise  in  part  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation program  FY70.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  present  all  statis- 
tical data  available,  hut  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  such  data  was 
made  to  determine  in  what  direction  programs  are  moving.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  this  evaluation  that  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  State  to  reach  the  objectives  of  vocational  education:  however, 
there  were  some  weaknesses  identified. 

It  was  noted  that  vocational  education  placed  special  emphasis  on 
training  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  unemployed,  and  under- 
emploved  in  the  State  as  well  as  regular  students.  There  was  also 
special  emphasis  placed  on  reaching  the  dropouts  who  had  left  school 
and  providing  a program  to  prevent  students  from  becoming  dropouts. 
There  was  a strong  move  to  provide  vocational  education  in  area  voca- 
tional schools  to  students  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  de- 
pressed counties,  on  both  the  secondary  and  post  secondary  levels. 

Even  though  the  above  trends  present  a bright  future  for  vocational 
education  in  the  State  9ome  weaknesses  exist  which  must  be  removed. 
One  weakness  of  prime  concern  was  the  lack  of  snfficient  funds  to 
proride  adequate  facilities,  equipment,  and  instructional  personnel  to 
most  effectively  operate  the  vocational  education  programs.  There  was 
also  a need  for  more  valid  and  reliable  data  concerning  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  manpower  needs  to  better  facilitate  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  new  programs.  There  was  a definite  need  for  continued 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  research  in  vocational  education  to  provide 
new  concepts  and  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  those  presently  in  opera- 
tion. 

This  evaluation  has  served  a useful  purpose  and  it  was  felt  that  a 
continuous  systematic  evaluation  shonld  be  conducted  to  insure  the 
most  effective  programs  possible. 

RF.COM  MENDATION'S 

Based  on  a careful  review  and  analysis  of  the  data  on  vocational 
education  certain  major  recommendations  were  made. 

It  was  recommended  that : 

1.  The  date  for  submission  of  the  annual  evaluation  report  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  be  changed  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  com- 
piling and  analyzing  output  data  on  vocational  education  programs  in 
the  State. 
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•2.  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  education  be  made  in 
sufficient  time  so  that  allocation  of  those  funds  to  the  States  will  be 
available  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

3.  Continued  emphasis  should  bo  placed  on  providing  programs  to 
train  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  in  the  depressed  areas 
and  areas  of  persistent  high  unemployment  to  meet  employment  de- 
mands in  all  critical  areas,  and  on  providing  a systematic  evaluation 
and  continued  improvement  of  such  programs. 

4.  Continued  and  stronger  emphasis  lie  placed  on  program  planning 
and  curricula  development,  in  terms  of  higher  standards  and  expected 
quality  of  output,  by  both  State  vocational -technical  and  locSil  educa- 
tional authorities  for  all  levels  of  training. 

5.  That  continued  effort  be  made  in  the  administration  of  the  voca- 
tional education  program  to  plan  comprehensive  programs  leginning 
with:  (1)  occupational  orientation  to  be  completed  just  prior  to  the 
time  that  students  enter  an  occupational  training  program:  (2)  a 
comprehensive  high  school  vocational  education  program:  and  (3)  a 
comprehensive  post  secondary  vocational  and  technical  program,  in 
order  that  the  total  needs  of  vocational  education  may  be  met. 

6.  That  emphasis  be  placed  on  training  and  recruitment  of  qualified 
guidance  counselors  to  more  effectively  operate  the  occupational 
orientation  program  and  reduce  the  guidance  counselor-student  rat  io 
to  one  to  250. 

7.  Continued  emphasis  be  placed  on  maintaining  a close  working  re- 
lationship between  State  Department  personnel  who  are  concerned 
with  the  disadvantaged  groups  in  developing  effective  teacher  train- 
ing programs  (both  pre-service  and  in-servioe)  to  better  sene  these 
groups. 

8.  The  ancillary  agencies  and  organizations  and  vocational  educa- 
tion continue  their  cooperative  relationship:  and  that  efforts  be  made 
to  expand  and  improve  the  services  provided  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  alfpartics. 

9.  Efforts  be  continued  to  improve  the  image  of  vocational  educa- 
tion by  the  State  Board  and  its  staff,  State  Advisory  Council  and  its 
staff,  and  school  administrators. 

10.  If  funds  become  available  under  Part  C of  the  Amendments, 
that  emphasis  be  placed  on  conducting  research  on  problems  in  voca- 
tional education  through  experimental  and  pilot  projects. 

11.  Because  of  increased  cost  of  providing  quality  education,  State 
funds  lie  used  to  supplement  any  school  system  that  would  lose  Fed- 
eral funds  due  to  the  new  allocation  formula. 
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Chairman — William  E.  Clark 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tho  recommendations  formulated  herein  arc  based  upon  a review 
of  tho  findings  and  conclusions  presented  to  tho  Council  by  the  Center 
for  Educational  Improvement  ns  well  as  the  observations  of  Council 
members  resulting  m>m  visitation  as  well  as  review  of  program  data 
and  conferences  with  personnel  of  the  Vocational  Division,  Missouri 
State  Department  of  Education.  The  recommendations  cited  here  en- 
compass, and  in  some  instances  summarize,  those  recommendations 
which  arc  reported  under  each  of  the  Evaluation  Goals  within  the 
body  of  the  report. 

GOA  I.  I 

State  program  planners  must  take  the  leadership  in  identifying 
the  data  that  arc  required  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  state 
program  and  motivating  the  appropriate  agency  to  collect  the  data. 
Program  plans  should  be  formulated  according  to  geographical  re- 
gions or  areas  such  as  the  six  major  labor  market  areas  of  the  state. 
State  program  planners  should  analyze  the  labor  market  data  and 
the  needs  of  the  youth  and  adults  of  the  state  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  by  relating  these  two  factore  to  the  current  state  and  area 
programs,  identify  priorities  and  objectives  for  program  develop- 
ment. These  objectives  should  be  precise  and  measurable  and  devel- 
oped on  both  an  annual  and  long-range  basis. 

Program  emphasis  stated  in  the  State  Plan  should  lie  identified 
with  more  precision  and  specificity  in  order  to  proride  additional 
direction  and  guidance  to  program  planners  as  well  as  to  permit  as- 
sessment. Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  specific  programs 
and  services  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  in  order  that  the 
intent  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  is  met. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  improve  program  planning,  evaluation, 
and  especially  management  of  the  statewide  Vocational  Education 
program,  all  professional  staff  members  of  the  various  divisions,  espe- 
cially the.  Directors,  should  continue  to  be  involved  in  program  plan- 
ning and  management  on  a comprehensive  statewide  basis.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  the  positions  of  Director  and  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation  should  he  filled. 

GOAI.  11 

The  State  Department,  of  Education  should  continue  to  cooperate 
and  when  possible  provide  leadership  to  the  development  of  the 
CAMPS  organization  at  the  state  level.  Cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  should  be  continued  and  expanded.  Cooper- 
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ation  should  be  strengthened  between  the  Social  Education  ami 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  areas  and  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  planning  and  coordinating  services 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  individuals. 

The  publication  Vocational-Technical  Schools  and  Programs  in 
Missouri  should  bo  maintained  and  up-dated  each  j*ear  to  continue 
serving  the  need  of  informing  the  prions  schools  as  well  as  poten- 
tial students  concerning  training  available  in  the  state. 

The  state  program  is  well  served  by  constantly  directing  public 
attention  to  the  success  of  vocational  students  in  the  local  and  area 
vocational  and  teclinical  education  programs.  This  emphasis  should 
be  encouraged  to  enforce  the  image  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  Missouri.  The  continued  support  of  the  activities  of  voca- 
tional youth  groups  of  the  State  is  one  viable  means  of  enhancing  this 

image.  . . 

The  articulation  of  vocational  education  and  general  education 
could  be  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  a committee  of  general 
and  vocational  educators  to  study  and  make  recommendations  that 
might  aid  in  fostering  this  articulation. 

COAL  III 

It  would  appear  that  of  the  large  number  of  programs  in  operation 
in  the  state,  at  least  a few  could  be  assumed  to  be  functioning  inade- 
quately in  terms  of  the  intent  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amcnd- 
iwntsof  1968.  Implementation  of  the  Vocational  Division’s  plan  for 
evaluation  of  one-third  of  the  state's  vocational  progress  during 
FY  1971  should  permit  better  assessment  of  program  effectiveness. 

The  development  of  new  programs  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs  at  the  post-secondary  and  secondary  levels  and  especially 
FY  1971  should  permit  better  assessment  of  program  effectiveness, 
should  l>o  continued.  The  lateness  of  the  appropriating  of  Federal 
funds,  which  were  quite  limited,  did  not  permit  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  exemplary  programs.  < . . 

New  directions  have  emerged  in  state  management  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  should  be  continued  and  refined.  All  staff  members  of  the 
Vocational  Division,  State  Department  of  Education  should  become 
more  involved  in  both  the  development  and  implementation  of  these 
emerging  policies  and  procedures.  Efforts  shonla  be  made  to  (1)  relate 
vocational  programs  to  the  needs  of  persons  who  require  special  as- 
sistance to  successfully  compete  in  the  labor  market;  (2)  give  priority 
attention  to  programs  serving  areas  of  the  state  where  concentrations 
of  such  persons  occur,  and/or  such  areas  which  lack  the  resources  to 
develop  vocational  programs;  and  (3)  direct  additional  efforts,  to 
ensure  the  development  of  new  programs  and  the  redirection  of  exist- 
ing programs  to  prepare  persons  for  occupations  which  indicate  in- 
creasing job  opportunities. 

The  state  system  of  allocating  Federal  funds  should  become  a man- 
agement tool  to  accomplish  the  priorities  and  objectives  of  the  State 
Plan.  The  criteria  for  determining  the  relative  priority  for  local  appli- 
cations required  bv  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
should  be  supplemented  by  additional  criteria  from  the  state  level  and 
incorporated  into  a new  system  for  allocating  funds. 
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The  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  orientating  the  statewide 
program  to  meet  the  major  priorities  and  program  emphases  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  should  be  continued  and 
even  accelerated.  One  of  the  greatest  restraints  handicapping  progress 
in  this  area  is  tradition  which  was  established  by  the  earlier  vocational 
education  legislation.  Program  administrators  and  teachers  must  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  the  philosophy  and  intent  of  the  now  legislation. 


Information  available  from  the  1970  census  should  be  used  in  check- 
ing the  reliability  of  the  population  characteristics  and  this  verified 
inclination  used  in  future  planning. 

Missouri  has  made  a significant  start  in  the  development  of  special 
programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  and  snould 
continue  to  expand  these  services.  Special  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  development  of  post-secondary  and  adult  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  handicapped. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  in  a unique  position  to  support 
and  encourage  the  expansion  of  area  schools  and  junior  college  voca- 
tional offerings.  They  should  explore  possibilities  with  the  smaller 
school  districts  in  the  state  to  encourage  greater  participation  in  area 
school  programs.  The  State  Department  of  Education  nas  a definite 
responsibility  to  coordinate  the  development  of  the  more  specialized 
vocational  offerings  at  the  post-secondary  level  to  assure  that  there 
will  not  be  undue  competition  for  students  between  similar  programs 
in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  placement  information  secured  in  Septemlier  follow- 
ing graduation  from  high  school,  it  is  suggested  that  some  procedure 
be  established  to  ascertain  the  student  ana  employer  satisfaction  with 
the  outcomes  of  the  programs. 


There  is  a need  to  increase  the  level  of  validity  and  reliability  of  data 
describing  existing  employment  opportunities  and  projection  for  the 
next  five  years.  Specifically,  the  terminology  between  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  Code  must  be  better  correlated  so  that  valid 
information  is  available  for  planning  when  using  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion terminology.  The  Division  of  Employment  Security  must  be 
encouraged  to  supply  data  classified  into  specific  job  categories,  elimi- 
nating as  much  as  possible  the  “Not  Elsewhere  Classified”  category 
so  that  a more  valid  base  can  be  obtained  for  the  number  employed 
and  needed  in  each  occupational  area. 

Cntil  such  time  ns  the  above  procedures  are  refined  to  increase  in 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  data  concerning  job  opportunities  and 
projected  employment  needs  in  Missouri,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  should  be  cautious  in  using  the  information  obtained  in 
making  decisions  related  to  program  planning. 

Missouri  secondary  school  programs  of  vocational  education  empha- 
size training  for  a variety  of  jobs  within  an  occupational  area  and 
slvnld  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  develop  and  refine  this  approach 
to  vocational  education.  The  Vocational  Division,  State  Department 
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of  Education,  should  continue  to  encourage  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs  in  the  areas  of  identified  occupational  shortages. 
Efforts  must  be  maintained  to  determine  more  effectively  the  existing 
and  emerging  manjwwer  needs  of  the  state  and  the  occupational 
opportunities  available. 

Local  schools  should  continue  and  expand  their  practices  of  provid- 
ing youth  with  occupational  information  as  well  as  exploratoiy  experi- 
ences which  will  permit  more  realistic  choice  of  training  programs. 

The  Guidance  Section  of  the  Vocational  Divi=:on,  Missouri  State 
Department  of  Education  is  encouraged  to  continue  to  seek  out  and 
make  available  to  all  schools  the  information  concerning  current  and 
projected  opportunities  for  employment  as  well  as  training  in  Mis- 
souri. the  region,  and  the  nation.  In  addition,  schools  should  be  en- 
couraged to  become  much  more  active  in  the  location  of  employment  for 
vocational  students  and  graduates  as  well  ns  in  assessing  the  job 
adjustment  of  employed  graduates.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
requirements  for  vocational  guidance  counselors  include  work  experi- 
ence outside  of  professional  education  and/or  professional  experiences 
related  to  vocational  education.  Intensive,  inseryice  programs  should 
he  developed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  provide  greater 
awareness  for  all  counselors  of  vocational  technical  education  and 
occupations  and  further,  that  special  attention  lx;  given  to  counseling 
of  minority  groups. 

GOAT.  VI 

Local  districts  must  ho  encouraged  to  conduct  a comprehensive 
evaluation  of  their  vocational  program's  effectiveness  on  a three  to 
five  year  cycle,  and  the  results  of  this  assessment  should  lie  utilized  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  vocational  education  program. 
Area  considerations  should  also  be  taken  into  account  a?  labor  market 
needs  and  employment  opportunities  are  assessed.  Not  only  would 
the  yield  in  term?  of  data  from  such  a comprehensive  appraisal  he 
significant,  blit  in  addition  the  analytical  process  could  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  insight  of  those  involved  in  local  evaluation. 

The  Vocational  Division  should  implement  its  plan  for  evaluation 
whereby  one-third  of  the  local  vocational  programs  can  be  assessed 
annually.  It  is  recommended  that  local  evaluation  activities  be  coordi- 
nated to  insure  that  unwarranted  duplication  of  effort  will  not  occur 
and  that  standardized  data  will  be  available  for  statewide  evaluation. 

It.  is  farther  recommended  that  the  position  of  Director.  Vocational 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  as  specified  in  the  organization  chart  for 
the  Vocational  Division.  State  Department  of  Education  be  filled 
and  that  the  functions  inherent  in  the  position  be  carried  out. 

GENERAL  OnSFRVATTONS 

Local  supervision  of  vocational  education  in  comprehensive  high 
schools  is  frequently  assigned  to  administrators  who  have  little  or 
no  vocational  experience  and/or  training.  It  is  the  Council’s  view  that 
vocational  supervisors  and  administrators  should  have  more  experi- 
ence and/or  vocational  teaching  experience.  In  addition,  they  must 
have  delegated  authority  to  work  with  the  principal  of  the  high 
school. 
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Relatively  few  j>crsons  of  minority  groups  are  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional courses  at  either  the  secondary  or  post-secondary  level.  Efforts 
should  be  directed  towards  enrolling  more  persons  of  minority  groups 
in  vocational  curricula.  Guidance  counselors  need  special  training  re- 
lated to  minority  groups  which  will  enable  them  to  develop  realistic 
occupational  objectives. 

The  Council  has  many  concerns  about  the  inadequacy  of  a number 
of  local  vocational  education  programs  in  Missouri.  Concerns  extend 
to  such  areas  as  the  obsolescence  of  facilities  and  equipment,  curricula, 
financing,  vocational  training  needs  of  people,  job  opportunities,  and 
the  absence  of  appropriate  offerings  and  enrollment. 

The  Council  uelieres  that  present  guidance  and  counseling  services 
related  to  vocational  education  are  inadequate  for  the  state  despite 
the  fact  that  Missouri  has  more  counselors  than  most  states. 

There  were  163  comprehensive  secondary  school  districts  with  guid- 
ance programs  approved  and  reimbursed  from  vocational  education 
funds  in  the  1969-70  school  vear.  These  counselors  were  assigned  to 
137.955  secondary  school  students  in  grades  9 through  12.  This  means 
that  approximately  138,000  or  in  other  words  one-half  of  the  secondary 
school  students  in  grades  9 through  12,  were  not  served  by  a counselor 
in  an  approved  vocational  guidance  program. 

In  the  approved  guidance  programs  it  has  been  found  that^  if  all 
the  counselors  had  all  their  time  available  for  counseling  with  the 
secondary-  students,  there  would  be  only  2.25  hours  in  the  school  vear 
to  counsel  with  each  of  the  vouth.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  any  impact  coufd  be  made  in  the  life  of  a student  with  no 
more  time  available  to  the  counselor  than  2.25  hours.  Since  he  must 
conduct  the  testing  program,  collect  and  disseminate  occupational  and 
educational  information,  work  with  the  individual  inventory,  and  do 
all  of  the  other  activities  that  are  assigned  which  take  away  from  his 
assigned  counseling  time,  the  Council  estimates  that  the  counselors 
have  actually  less  than  30  minutes  per  youngster  during  the  couree  of 
a school  year  to  spend  in  counseling. 

The  Council  finds  that  there  are  approximately  250  elementary 
guidance  counselors  serving  in  Missouri’s  elementary  schools.  Missouri 
has  an  elementary  ‘ehool  enrollment  of  766.103.  Most,  of  the  elementary 
schools  have  no  formalized  counseling  services.  The  elementary  age 
child  needs  guidance  and  counseling.  He  needs  information  about  him- 
self, the  work  world,  education,  and  the  potential  through  vocational 
education. 

It  is  a major  concern  to  the  Council  that  guidance  and  counseling 
has  not  been  made  available  to  elementnrv  age  children  at.  even  close  to 
the  minimum  requirements  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  a major  concern  that  approximately  50*pcr  cent  of  the  high 
school  youth  do  not  have  the  benefits  of  an  approved  vocational  guid- 
ance program.  The  Council  is  further  deeply  concerned  that  virtually 
no  adult  vocational  guidance  is  available. 

The  youngsters  of  Missouri  must  be  informed  about  the  opportuni- 
ties, the  challenge,  the  intellectual  and  financial  rewards  available  to 
those  with  well-developed  vocational  skills  and  knowledge. 

It  is  recommended : 

1.  That  the  requirements  for  vocational  guidance  counselors  include 
work  experience  outside  of  professional  education  and/or  professional 
experiences  related  to  vocational  education. 
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2.  That  the  Department  of  Education  increase  requirements  for 
guidance  program  approval  to  one  counselor  for  not  more  than  250 
pupils  in  secondary  schools. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Education  increase  elementary  guidance 
program  requirements  to  one  counselor  for  not  more  than  750  elemen* 
tary  students  or  an  administrative  unit* 

4.  That  state  funds  be  provided  witn  the  specific  intent  of  providing 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  all  Missouri  elementary  ana 
secondary  schools* 

6.  That  intensive,  inservice  programs  be  developed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  to  provide  greater  awareness  for  all  counselors 
of  vocational  technical  education  and  occupations,  and  further,  that 
special  attention  be  given  to  counseling  of  minority  groups. 
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Chairman — Mrs.  Tlnda  Skanr 
Ex.  Director — William  A.  Ball 


SCMMART  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


The  thesis  of  this  report  is  that  vocational  education  in  Montana,  as 
well  as  in  the  nation,  has  made  some  significant  strides  toward  closing 
the  gap  between  man  and  his  work.  >Ve  arc  awnre  of  the  several 
imaginative  and  promising  activities  going  on  in  the  state  which  will 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  occupational  readiness  of  the  vocational 
education  student,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  aspiration. 

It  has  traditionally  been  that  educat  ion  as  a whole  has  been  reluctant 
to  make  major  changes.  Yet  piecemeal  change  proceeds  slowly  and 
often  is  limited  to  isolated  parts  of  the  system.  Indications  are  now 
very  strong  that  the  traditional  structure  of  the  education  system  is  no 
longer  appropriate  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  students,  industry 
and  society.  It  is  also  apparent  that  pressures  from  outside  the  school 
system,  such  as  a drastically  changing  technology  and  economv,  social 
revolt,  and  skyrocketing  costs  of  education,  are  placing  schools  at 
the  bnnk  of  disaster. 

The  passage  of  House  Bill  481  and  the  V.E.A.  of  ’68  have  opened  up 
new  avenues  and  broadened  others  for  Montana  to  pursue  in  providing 
quality  and  quantity  vocational  education.  In  the  light  of  these  factors 
and  those  listed  in  the  body  of  this  report,  the  Montana  Advisory 
Council  recommends  the  following  action  to  be  taken  by  the  responsible 
agencies  and  their  staffs  to  strengthen  vocational  education  in 
Montana: 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  1 


Local  inservice  training  should  be  stressed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  through  its  proper  supervisory  channels  (State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  University  Units  offering  vocational 
teacher educati on ) . Credentialing  or  certification  of  vocational  teachers 
should  bo  studied  carefully  by  a working  conference  established  by  the 
State  Board  representing  teachers,  colleges  preparing  vocational  teach- 
ers, Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  industry,  and 
tho  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education.  This  study  should 
be  documented  and  reported  directly  to  the  State  Board  for  considera- 
tion and  implementation. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  2 

The  Board  of  Education  should  direct  the  Executive  Officer  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  develop  strong  guidelines  providing  for  vocational 
education  to  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  Tnese  guidelines 
should  include  specific  information  relative  to  keeping  the  student  in 
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tho  regular  class  and  providing  him  special  services  in  that  setting 
rather  than  isolating  him  in  n special  class.  The  Boar  d,  in  contracting 
with  any  agency  for  construction  of  facilities  for  vocal  ional  education, 
should  require  observance  of  the  state  building  code  regarding  the 
elimination  of  any  architectural  barriers  to  tho  Handicapped.  We  fur- 
ther recommend  that  a program  of  recruitment  and  training  of  teach- 
ers for  tho  disadvantaged  begin  immediately.  Also,  Congress  should  be 
notified  that  the  language  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  earmarking  funds  for  the  disadvantaged,  be  amended  to 
eliminate  the  implication  that  programs  for  tho  disadvantaged  should 
be  separate  programs. 

RECOMMENDATION’  NO.  3 

To  plan  adequately  on  a long  range  basis  for  all  citizens,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  more  clarity  be  provided  in  the  language  of  the  V.E.A.  *68 
regarding  occupational  education  below  the  high  school  level.  It  is 
recommended  that  Congress  be  notified  that  language  in  the  present 
law  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  implementation  of  that  law 
should  be  clarified  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  for  tho  use  of  V.E.A. 
JG8  funds  for  vocational  education  bolow  tho  high  school  level  other 
than  under  Part  D Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  4 

A vitally  important  factor  in  tho  operation  of  local  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  which  are  adequate  and  meet  the  needs  of  people  and 
industry  alike  is  a strong,  well-documented  local  plan  for  vocational 
education.  Wo  recommend  that  the  requirement  of  such  a local  plan  bo 
implemented  immediately  by  the  State  Board  through  the  vocational 
education  staff  of  the  Executive  Officer  of  Vocational  Education  and 
a guideline  be  prepared  to  direct  the  local  education  agency  in  the 
development  of  such  a plan.  Included  in  the  plan  should  be  such  rc- 

3uirements  as  local  advisory  committees  that  are  actively  engaged  in 
eveloping  the  plan,  justification  criteria  for  present  program  and 
step  by  step  procedures  for  justification  and  implementation  of  new 
programs. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  5 

Considering  the  vital  necessity  of  complete,  clear  and  readily  acces- 
sible policy  statements  regarding  vocational  education  for  Montana, 
the  State  Board  should  direct  the  Executive  Officer  of  Vocational 
Education  to  collect  all  past  policy  statements  for  at  least  the  last  ten 
years.  Upcn  completion  of  this  task  a thorough  review  of  these  state- 
ments should  be  made  by  the  State  Board  and  the  Executive  Officer  of 
Vocational  Education  (State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction). 

With  this  review  and  a consideration  of  the  new  policy  needs _ of 
vocational  education  a clear,  concise  and  accessible  statement  of  policy 
for  vocational  education  should  be  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  Advis- 
ory Council  has  committed  itself  to  assist  the  State  Board  in  this  task 
in  any  manner  the  Board  should  desire  and  within  the  realm  of  capa- 
bility of  the  Council. 
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RKCOMMKN DATIOX  NO.  0 

To  have  management  information  at  the  state  office  level  to  assist  in 
proper  management  of  vocational  education,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
accurate  and  meaningful  data.  The  Council  recommends  that  tho  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  bo  directed  by  the  Stato  Board  to 
continue  the  development  of  tho  present  data  gathering  system  the 
Office  has  recently  inaugurated  and  that  the  system  bo  expanded  to 
coverall  phases  of  vocational  education. 


ltECOMMENDATIOX  NO.  7 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  National  Advisory  Council  con- 
tinue its  c (Torts  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the 
specific  needs  in  legislation  for  vocational  education.  Specifically,  we 
urge  they  advise  the  Congress  regarding  the  three  problems  listed 
below: 

(a)  The  timing  of  availability  of  funds  from  the  federal  level  to 
support  vocational  education  makes  it  unrealistic  and  virtually  im- 
possible to  plan  adequately  for  vocational  education  as  specified  in 
P.L.  1)0-570.  Funding  prior  to  operation  of  programs  would  allow  for 
much  greater  efficiency  in  planning  and  operation. 

(b)  We  recognize  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  the  IT.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  fulfilling  their  tasks  relating  to  vocational  education,  but 
we  recommend  that  action  be  taken  to  expedite  the  distribution  to  tho 
states  of  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines  which  arc  required  for  tho 
development  of  the  total  state  vocational  education  program. 

(c)  Montana  is  a large  geographic  state,  and  small  in  population. 
This  combination  creates  a scattered  pomilation  that  causes  problems 
which  nro  significant.  "We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion be  advised  to  continue  to  develop  program  alternatives  for  such 
areas  and  that  the  funding  procedures  ns  outlined  in  P.L.  90-570  be 
reviewed  and  adjusted,  taking  into  consideration  the  additional  costs 
to  a Stntc  in  dealing  with  a potential  vocational  education  population 
which  is  widely  scattered. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  S 

Montana  has  a number  of  agencies  involved  in  providing  vocational 
education.  In  the  provisions  of  P.L.  90-576  it  is  well  established  that 
efforts  of  the  several  agencies  be  cooperatively  coordinated  to  provide 
the  best  and  greatest  amount  of  vocational  education  opportunities 
possible  for  Montana  citizens.  Cooperative  effort  among  many  of  the 
agencies  has  been  commendable;  however,  we  urge  that  tho  State 
Board  continue  to  emphasize  tho  importance  of  this  effort,  and  that  it 
direct  the  Executive  Officer  for  Vocational  Education  to  expand  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  vocational  education  staff  and  their  related 
agencies  in  an  effort,  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure  and  yet  meet 
the  needs  of  Montana. 
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IlECOMMENDATION  KO.  0 


Vocational  Education  in  Montana  is  not  ns  widely  recognized  as 
other  types  of  education.  This  occurs  because  of  several  factors,  but 
one  important  reason  is  the  lack  of  acquaintance  by  the  general  public 
and  industry  with  Montana  Vocational  Education.  To  imnrovc  this 
imago  the  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  expand,  through 
the  avenues  available  to  it  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  other  related  agencies,  the  advertisement  and  explana- 
tion of  Montana  Vocational  Education.  Again,  the  Council  plans  to 
provide  cooperatively  any  assistance  it  can  in  this  important  en- 
deavor to  lend  dignity  ana  support  to  vocational  education. 
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NEBRASKA 


Clin  I r itm  n — La  w ronce  McVoy 
Ex.  Director— C.  A.  Cromer 

Summary  Statement 

The  1070  ©valuation  report  of  vocational  education  in  Nebraska  has 
been  conducted  and  finalized  in  the  interest  of  assisting  the  total  voca- 
tional effort  to  fulfill  more  effectively  the  objectives  and  purposes  for 
wliich  established.  The  Council  is  concerned  with  Mio  fnct  that  some 
people  who  could  benefit  from  vocational  instruction  arc  deprived  of 
that  opportunity  because  their  educational  system  does  not  offer  such 
courses. 

Another  concern  is  the  imago  which  vocational  programs  may  have 
in  some  of  our  educational  systems.  The  Council  hns  specifically 
directed  that  all  persons  in  a position  to  enhance  the  imago  of  voca- 
tional programs  should  do  so  since  this  also  may  be  a barrier  which 
would  restrict  the  availability  of  some  programs  to  those  who  could 
benefit  from  the  instruction. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  withhold  evaluation  of  the  new 
features  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968.  Funding  for  these 
programs  was  so  late  that  it  restricted  their  development  in  the  period 
for  which  the  evaluation  was  conducted.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council 
strongly  recommended  an  aggressive  leadership  and  promotional 
effort,  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels,  to  implement  the  special 
features  of  the  new  vocational  legislation  for  the  year  following  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will  ho  given  special  consideration  m the 
evaluation  to  follow. 

A special  strength  of  the  evaluation  report  is  considered  to  be  the 
methodology  used  in  formulation.  The  establishing  of  priorities  was 
necessary  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  evaluation  guidelines.  The 
Council  staff  gathered  data  which  required  special  studies  where  data 
were  non-existent. 

Each  Council  member  was  then  actively  involved  in  preparing  the 
report  through  assignment  to  special  ad  hoc  study  groups.  The  re{>orts 
from  each  aa  hoc  group  were  presented  to  the  Council  proper  before 
Incoming  a part  of  the  overall  report. 

The  Council  was  generally  impresssed  with  the  total  vocational 
effort  to  date  in  the  state.  However,  this  observation  was  tempered 
with  the  realization  that  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go  before  filling  the 
objectives  to  be  served  by  vocational  education.  The  recommendations 
made  in  this  report  are  directed  toward  that  purpose. 

Evaluation  Areas 

GOAL  I : STATE  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  SET  FORTH  IN  T1IE  STATE  1'f.AN 

1.  Good  progress  has  beer,  made  since  1964  in. terms  of  equalizing 
expenditures  in  the  various  occupational  categories,  but,  apparently, 
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wo  still  luivo  ft  long  way  to  go  in  matching  financing  of  programs  with 
relative  needs  for  trained  peoplo. 

Allocation  of  funds  for  secondary,  postsecondnry,  and  adult  voca- 
tional education  programs  should  moro  closely  approach  the  projected 
needs  identified  by  the  Nebraska  Coordinating  Unit,  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation (1970ft).  Specifically,  expenditures  for  Agriculture  and  Homo 
Economics  categories  aro  disproportionate  in  terms  of  projected  needs 
when  compared  with  Trade  and  I ndustrv  categories. 

Curriculum  planners  for  postsecondnry  vocational  technical  pro- 
grams should  consult  tho  deficiency  clusters  identified  in  Appendix  A 
in  determining  priorities  for  now  occupational  offerings.  Most  of  tho 
occupational  sections  of  Appendix  A indicate  that  insufficient  numlicrs 
aro  presently  lioing  prepared  by  the  stato’s  combined  public  and  pri- 
vate occupational  training  effort.  Some  of  tho  occupational  clusters 
havo  no  prepnnitioiial  programs  currently  in  operation  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska. 

2-3.  For  the.  most  part,  tho  accomplishment,  of  objectives  and  pro- 
gram emphasis  reflect  a commendable  total  vocational  offort  for  tho 
state  of  Nebraska.  This  is  especially  creditable  in  view  of  tho  limiting 
factor  of  delay  in  funding  which  prevented  implementation  of  the 
new  features  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1908.  Several  areas  have  been 
identified  which  should  realize  a groa.er  state-wide  accomplishment 
in  meeting  future  state  needs.  These  are : 

ia)  Wage.-oaniing  Homo  Economics. 
b)  Off-farm  Agriculture. 
o ) Special  vocational  needs. 

(d)  Health  Occupations  (secondary). 

( e )  Implementation  of  special  instructional  programs  for  new 
and  emerging  occupations. 

(f)  Thototal  vocational  adult  education  offort. 

(g)  Other  new  features  in  the  Vocational  Act  of  1968,  funded 
too  late  to  realize  any  accomplishment. 

4.  Teacher  education  agencies  which  prepare  vocational  teachers 
should  be  more  closely  oriented  to  the  need  for  vocational  teachers  in 
their  spocific  occupational  section.  Promotion  and  recruitment  activi- 
ties, commensurate  with  tho  need  identified,  should  be  utilized,  or  addi- 
tional vocational  teacher  education  agencies  should  be  approved  to 
meet  this  need. 

Moro  comprehensive  followup  efforts  should  be  conducted  by  all 
teacher  education  agencies  to  provide  assistance  in  placement,  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  those  taking  jobs  in  tho  area  prepared,  and  to 
improve  tenure  in  tho  field  in  order  to  make  maximum  utilization  of 
this  valuable  human  resource : 

(a)  All  teacher  education  agencies  need  to  devote  a greater  por- 
tion of  their  emphasis  and  effort  in  preparing  teachers  to  work 
with  tho  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  thoso  with  special 
needs,  and  the  cooperative  concepts  of  their  section. 

(b)  Tho  identified  opportunities  in  Health  Occupations  and 
the  need  for  vocational  programs  in  Health  Occupations  at  the 
secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  would  certainly  jus- 
tify tho  establishment  of  a special  teacher  education  department  to 
serve  this  existing  state- wide  need. 

(c)  The  need  for  a greater  state-wide  effort  in  occupational 
counseling  lias  been  well  identified  by  tho  Nebraska  Coordinating 
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ITiit  for  Vocational  Munition  ( 1970b).  Orientation  to  the  world 
of  work  should  bo  increased  in  the  grades,  throughout  junior  high, 
and  nt,  the  senior  high  levels.  A greater  combined  effort  is  required 
to  assist  students  in  making  wise  occupational  choices,  continuing 
their  education,  and  developing  their  full  human  resource  poten- 
tial. 

(</)  Nebraska's  effort  in  placement  of  students  necds  to  be  ampli- 
fied further.  This  should  be  complemented  by  a conscientious  fol- 
lowup of  students  by  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions. The  state  has  developed  some  reliable  guides  in  stu- 
dent followup  and  assessment  of  local  occupational  opportunities 
which  aid  schools  in  satisfying  these  objectives. 

( c ) The  structure  of  Educational  Service  Units  in  Nebraskans 
established  ia  10(50,  was  based,  in  part,  upon  a purposo  of  helping 
to  extend  the  opportunities  of  vocational  education  to  students 
who  wore  denied  the  privilege.  ESU’s  to  date  have  directed  only 
limited  emphasis  toward  this  purpose. 

( f)  An  attempt  should  he  mndo  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  make n more  efficient  utilization  of  funds  on  behalf  of  voca- 
tional counseling  and  guidance.  It  is  recommended  that  a state- 
wide mnstor  plan  for  occupational  counseling  nnd  guidance  be 
prepared  which  coordinates  all  activities  from  elementary  through 
post  secondary  and  adult  levels.  Spccinl  consideration  should  bo 
given  to  the  continuity  between  the  levels  nnd  should  specifically 
involve  such  resources  ns  the  Educntionnl  Service  Units  in  ful- 
filling this  rccommcndntion. 

5.  The  administrative  structure  of  the  Vocational  Division  should  be 
continued  under  the  present  concept  and  philosophy. 

A full-time  director  should  bo  assigned  for  sections  of  Adult, 
Health  Occupations,  and  Guidance  Services  with  other  supportive  as- 
sistance to  provide  more  adequate  leadership  at  the  state  lovol  neces- 
sary to  develop  these  educational  aroas. 

the  maintaining  of  expertise  in  each  of  the  occupational  sections  is 
deemed  necessary  to  assure  the  depth  nnd  intensity  of  instruction  in 
those  areas.  Competition  between  the  vocational  sections,  however,  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  serving  the  total  vocational  need. 

When  working  with  public  schools,  consultants  from  the  Vocational 
Division  should  bo  capable  of  serving  all  vocational  sections,  not  just 
their  specialized  field. 

GOAL  II : AN  EVALUATION  OF  TIIE  HUMAN  PESO  URGES  DEVELOPMENT 

FOR  NEBRASKA 

1.  Efforts  to  strengthen  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  edu- 
cation and  business  communities  over  the  past  year  have  been  moder- 
ately successful.  Therefore  the  Council  recommends: 

(a)  These  efforts  should  continue,  with  additional  emphasis 
boing  placed  on  the  establishing  of  local  advisory  councils,  simi- 
lar in  pci'sonnol  structure  to  the  State  Advisory  Council. 

(b)  The  evaluation  of  the  extent  of  use  of  local  vocational  ad- 
visory councils  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Only  26%  of  the  local 
schools  now  use  a formally  organized  citizens’  vocational  advisory 
council,  (Dillon,  1970) . The  Council  recommends  that  local  schools 
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should  mnko  a more  extensive  use  of  these  lay  citizen  groups  to  as- 
sure thnt  the  toiai  v<  cational  olTort  meets  the  identified  needs. 

2.  Tlio  Council  cojnmends  tho  State  Board's  leadership  clforts  in 
regard  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  data  relative  to  the 
school  systems  in  Nebraska;  the  Council  also  commends  tho  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  for  its  efforts  during  the  past  year  to  enhance 
tho  working  relationship  with  tho  Statist  icalService  Section,  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Even  with  these  efforts,  there  appears  to  ho  some 
need  to  review  the  types  of  information  collected  and  tho  distribution 
and  use  of  tlieso  materials. 

( a ) Therefore,  tho  Council  recommends  that  the  two  divisions 
cooperatively  work  toward  the  establishment  of  a data  gathering 
instrument  that  would  ho  helpful  to  both  the  local  educational 
agencies  and  tho  state  ollices  in  determining  the  services  provided 
students  ns  well  as  indicating  their  unmet  needs. 

(ft)  Further,  the  Council  recommends  steps  bo  tnken  to  require 
all  local  educational  agencies  to  comply  with  the  information  re- 
quests on  a scheduled  basis  and  thnt  appropriate  funding  bo  pro- 
vided nt  tho  state  level  to  insnro  an  adequate  data  processing 
operation  nt.  that  level,  including  funding  for  tho  collect  ion,  analy- 
sis, preparation,  and  distribution  of  data. 

3.  “Linkage’’  is  presently  playing  a very  important  role  in  guiding 
tho  activities  and  directions  of  individuals  and  groups  throughout  the 
state.  Tho  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  recognizing  this  fact,  has 
not  only  involved  its  stafT  in  cooperative  efforts  with  other  groups  hut 
has  also  provided  tho  leadership  in  bringing  individuals  and  groups 
into  closer  linkage.  However,  the  Council  feels  there  is  a need  to  insure 
against  the  fragmentation  of  these  efforts. 

(a)  Therefore,  the  Council  recommends  that  tho  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  develop  a schematic  approach  to  tho  link- 
ages that,  are  being  developed  with  various  groups  and  that  peri- 
odic evaluations  lie  made  to  determine  the  progress. 

(ft)  Further,  tho  Council  recommends  that  the  Vocational  Di- 
vision continues  its  involvement  in  the  CAMPS  program  nt  tho 
state  level  and  that  it  make  its  expertise  available  to  local  CAMPS 
groups  oil  a consultative  basis  and/or  through  their  visitations  to 
local  meetings. 

4.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  be  commended  for 
its  efforts  to  enhance  tho  “team  approach'’  through  its  periodic  staff 
meetings,  and  it  should  be  further  commended  for  its  efforts  to  co- 
operate with  and  support  other  departments  nt  tho  state  level.  How- 
ever, tho  Council  does  not  feel  this  effort  has  been  as  successful  as 
might,  be  desired. 

(a)  Therefore,  tho  Council  recommends  the  staff  ovaluato  their 
leadership  rolo  in  “selling’’  tho  total  vocational  educational  pro- 
gram throughout  the.  stnto  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  com- 
prehensive vocational  education  programs,  geared  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  students  anu  the  labor  forco  needs  of  tho 
community. 

(ft)  It  is  further  recommended  thnt  a more  extensive  staff 
inservico  training  program  bo  provided,  emphasizing  methods 
used  to  identify  individual  community  needs  and  tho  various  ap- 
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proaclies  staff  members  might  use  in  encouraging  n comprehensive! 
vocational  education  program  to  these  communities. 

(c)  Further,  the  Council  recommends  that  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion make  a continuous  sol  f-cvn  hint  ion  with  respect  to  its  effective- 
ness in  establishing;  vital,  on-going  programs  throughout  the  state. 
01)  The  Council  recommends  the  Vocational  Division  develop 
dement  at  ion  of  early  admissions  for  those 
i who  have  special  interests  and/or  abilities 
education. 

*>.  The  Council  recommends  that  nil  persons  working  in  the  field  of 
education,  from  the  State  Hoard  to  the  lot’ll  1 teacher,  take  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  to  enhance  the  image  of  vocational  education.  Kduca- 
tion  for  the  occupations  should  he  conveyed  ns  career  preparation  at  nil 
educational  levels.  In  particular,  educational  leaders  at  the  local  level, 
the  teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  should  amplify  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  nation  is  found  in  the  dignity  of 
work. 

(5.  While  the  Vocational  Education  Division  lias  made  an  effort  to 
identify  the  counselor-oriented  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
activities  found  in  Nebraska  secondary  schools,  ami  while  this  depart- 
ment has  recognized  and  promoted  the  role  of  the  vocational  education 
teacher  as  a vocational  counselor,  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  tlu* 
actual  in-sehool  relationships  between  the  two  departments — guidance 
and  vocational  education.  Further,  there  appears  to  he  no  significant 
effort  made  to  evaluate  the  part-time  and  summer  employment  experi- 
ences performed  hv  counseling  staff  and  t heir  relat  ionsliip  to  vocational 
iniiilnncc. 


Therefore,  the  Council  recommends  that  a more  indeptli  analysis  he 
made  of  tlu*  following: 

(а)  'Pile  K-12  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  the  state 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  collect  and  disseminate  occupational 
informal  ion.  post-secondary  educational  opportunities,  etc. 

(б)  The  “world  of  work”  experience  of  counselors  and  its  sig- 
nificance in  preparing  them  to  work  with  youth. 

(c)  The  recent  “world  of  work”  experiences  of  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  and/or  any  other  relevant  experience  that  would 
enhance  their  abilitv  to  communicate  with  youth  regarding  occu- 
pational opport  unities,  labor  unions,  etc. 

7.  Although  the,  majority  of  tho  school  districts  in  Nebraska  have 
system-wide  testing  programs  in  tho  area  of  achievement  and/or  in- 
telligence testing,  a recent  evaluation  by  the  Nebraska  Coordinating 
Unit  for  Vocational  Education  (lf)70bj  indicates  little  emphasis  on 
vocational  interest  and  aptitude  testing.  Further,  a recent  shift  in  em- 
phasis of  one  or  more  of  the  federally  funded  progra ms  could  increase 
the  amount  of  testing  monies  available  to  tho  school  districts. 

(a)  Therefore,  tho  Council  recommends  that  local  schools  pre- 
pare a sequential  approach  to  the  development  of  a cumulative 
vocational  file  on  a student  from  Iv  through  12,  based  on  accumu- 
lation of  test.  data. 

(&)  Further,  the  Council  recommends  closer  correlation  of  all 
agencies  to  assure  that  tho  program  is  published,  communicated  to 
counselors,  and  supported. 
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1.  Tho  greatest  impact  of  tin*  Vocational  Education  Amendments? 
of  1DG8  upon  the  state  to  date  lias  been  in  administrative  aspects  not 
in  changes  in  type  of  program.  The  Council  recommends  that  consid- 
eration of  new  programs  started,  changed,  or  terminated  as  provided 
by  the  Amendments  be  excluded  from  this  year’s  evaluation  because 
of  the  lateness  of  funding  for  new  provisions  of  tho  Vocational 
Amendments. 

2.  The  Council  specifically  commends  the  “breakthrough  ’ achieved 
during  tho  pnst,  year  in  providing  more  flexibility  for  vocational  in- 
dustrial preparation  of  teachers.  This  action  was  significant  because 
of  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers  who  could  meet  both  the  academic 
and  occupational  requirements.  Prospective  industrial  teachers  may 
now  receive  credit  for  occupational  experience  and  previous  systematic 
instruction  toward  a baccalaureate  degree  and  vocational  certification. 
The  cooperation  of  more  educational  agencies  is  encouraged,  together 
with  increased  efforts  in  communication  of  the  new  concept  and  re- 
cruitment efforts  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  arc  identified  in  Ap- 


pendix Ii. 

G.  There  should  bo  a greater  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  local 
school  administrators  in  meeting  specific  educational  needs  of  students 
who  are  not  benefiting  from  the  conventional  educational  offering. 
Administrators  should  uso  their  leadership  to  identify  the  needs  of 
these  students  and  to  bring  about  the  development  of  curricula  toover- 
como  theso  educational  deficiencies.  The  prevailing  objective  should 
bo  to  aid  each  student  in  developing  bis  full  potential  and  to  provide 
each  with  a saleable  skill  so  that,  be  will  become  a contributing  mem- 
ber of  society. 

4.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  that  a number  of 
schools  havo  not  participated  in  vocationally  approved  programs  be- 
cause of  tho  burdensome  task  of  preparing  a local  vocational  plan. 
Some  progress  was  made  in  this  direction  for  the  fiscal  1071  plan  The 
Council  recommends  tlint  further  simplification  and  consolidation  of 
tho  local  vocational  plan  lie  continued  with  a concern  for  especially 
relevant  input,  which  can  he  measured  toward  state  goals  and  objectives. 

5.  Local  educational  agencies  are  badly  in  need  of  assistance  in 

designing  educational  programs  to  serve  tho  disadvantaged.  Tho  stipu- 
lation that  15%  of  the  total  state  allotment  be  used  for  the  disadvan- 
tnged  has  resulted  in  an  inefficient  use  of  funds  for  the  period  involved. 
Local  educational  agencies  must  exert  a more  concerted  effort  to  iden- 
tify this  segment  of  their  student  population  and  design  programs  to 
meet  their  needs.  .... 

(a)  Local  educational  agencies  should  also  solicit  additional 
assistance  from  the  State  Vocational  Division  and  documented 
research  studies  in  designing  programs,  curricula,  inservice  edu- 
cation, etc.  to  meet  this  specific  stipulation. 

( b)  The  limitation  of  state  and  federal  funds  to  meet  tho  iden- 
tified increased  requirements  in  local  program  planning  and  spe- 
cific categorization  of  purpose  have  limited  tho  net  henefit  of  the 
financial  incentive.  More  stnte  nnd  federal  funds  are  definitely 
needed  to  achieve  the  identified  objective. 
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C,.  Tins  Council  also  recommends  more  flexibility  of  mtorpretation 
for  vocational  teacher  eertilic'ation  mpi.re.nents  m t ho A eh^hijsMr 
/•fan  for  Administration  of  Vocational  /'.duration  ( !!>/()< /)  and  Outdo- 
line*  for  Vocational  /‘/duration  (/me).  The  imperative  growth  of 
vocational  programs  in  identified  priority  areas  for  the  state  could 
bo  curtailed  because  of  woll-intcncled  quality  safoguiuds. 

OOAI,  IV : EVALUATION  OF  TIIE  FEOPLE  AND  T1IKIR  NEEDS 

1.  Local  schools  should  make  a more  concerted  ef'.ort  in  the  followup 
of  former  students.  The  State  Hoard  has  requested,  these  data  to  l>c 
supplied  by  local  schools  in  the  completion  of  their  local  plan  foi 
vocational  education.  In  the  review  of  data  submitted  by  local  schools 

in  compliance  to  this  request,  it  is  determined : 

(a)  Local  schools  should  strengthen  this  educational  response 

bility  in  meeting  individual  needs.  . , . , , , „ 

(?>)  Local  schools  should  follow  the  guide  dovclopccl  by  tho 
Nebraska  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education  (IDiOa) 
as  an  aid  to  conducting  a local  followup  of  students  which  can  be 
compiled  as  a state  followup. 
j-:j.  liefer  to  2—3  under  (it  )AL  I. 

4,  liefer  to  4c  under  GOAL  11. 
f>.  liefer  to  GOAL  VI. 


OOAfj  v:  EMPLOYMENT  OlTOiriTN  ITlES 


AND  VOCATIONAL  srJlVlCKS  KKQITIUKI) 


1.  Act  ion  taken  by  the  Nebraska  State  Board  for  \ ocatiouul  Lduca- 
tion  in  initiating  the  state-wide  occupational  opportunities  study  \\\\& 
most  commendable.  The  correlation  of  other  sources  of  opportunity 
data,  as  provided  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  lias  been  a vain* 
able  assistance  to  vocational  educators  throughout  the  state.  I lie  state- 
wide  report  on  occupational  opportunities  should  he  continued  in  its 
present  form.  A continued  ctFort  should  be  focused  upon  improvement 
mid  refinement  of  dntn  for  future  updating  ol  this  publication.  Lhe 
,4N"  column  in  the  report-  should  be  continued  with  further  explana- 
tion on  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data. 

Compu visions  should  be  made  with  the  new  Division  of  Emp  ov- 
HKMit,  Department  of  Labor,  data  which  will  be  available  by  Decern  nor, 
1070.  These  will  be  projected  employment  data  for  the  state  by  occu- 
pational groups.  The  data  prepared  on  occupational  opportunities 
should  be  used  with  recognized  reservations.  Since  it  is  difheult  to 
assure  a high  degree  of  accuracy  in  each  of  the  occupational  clusters, 
the  number  of  students  being  prepared  should  lie  fewer  than  the  total 
opportunities  identified.  Care  should  be  taken  liot  to  create  ail  over 
supply  of  prepared  persons  in  any  of  the  occupational  clusters. 

2.  Local  educational  agencies  should  make  a more  accurate  assess- 
ment of  occupational  opportunities  for  the  area  they  serve  ns  input 
from  their  local  plans.  Area  Manpower  Outlook  Survey  Data  and 
tho  Nebraska  Labor  Area  News . monthly  publications  for  the  Ne- 
braska Department  of  Labor,  ana  the  Vocational  Outlook  Handbook , 
should  bo  among  the  documents  used  for  determining  the  needs  of  the 
area  in  which  communities  are  located.  State  level  vocational  needs 
data  sources  to  bo  used  by  local  communities  in  formulation  of  the 
local  plan  should  include  Nebraska  Labor  Force  Trends , from  tho 
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State  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment,  and  Occupa- 
tional Opportunities  in  Nebraska  by  the  Nebraska  Coordinating  Unit. 

The  Quarterly  Survey  of  Unfilled  Job  Openings  fES-2Ifii 1),  pre- 
pared by  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employ- 
ment, should  bo  used  as  a reference  by  local  agencies  in  focusing  their 
occupational  programs  upon  the  area  and  state  unfilled  labor  categories 
and  any  shortages  therein. 

The  local  and  state  educational  systems  should  exelt  an  increasing 
effort  to  provide  programs  to  guide  young  people  into  areas  of  high 
vocational  need  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  identified  job  openings  in 
their  area  and  throughout  tne  state. 

8.  Secondary  schools  should  place  more  emphasis  on  preparing  stu- 
dents to  enter  postsecondary  vocational  technical  schools  and  providing 
the  necessary  learning  experiences  so  they  can  successfully  complete 
the  instruction  by : 

(a)  Providing  more  exploratory  work  in  the  prevocational  and 
vocational  courses. 

(&)  Combining  vocational  and  general  education  so  that  educa- 
tion 'becomes  more  meaningful  to  the  potential  dropout  and  dis- 
advantaged learner. 

Public  schools  must  evaluate  and  follow  up  the  placement  of  stu- 
dents in  order  to  justify  a training  program.  If  students  are  not  being 
placed  in  their  area  of  preparation  in  a justifiable  number,  then  tax- 
payers should  not  be  asked  to  provide  the  training. 

As  more  women  are  entering  the  labor  market,  secondary  and  post- 
secondary schools  should  reflect  a broader  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  females  in  all  major  sections  of  vocational  education. 

Vocational  program  planning  sfhoifldtake  into  consideration  the  new 
and  emerging  occupational  areas. 

4.  The  U.kT  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (1969) 
publication  should  become  the  basis  for  local  vocational  curriculum 
planning.  Vocational  course  content  should  provide  for  job  clusters  or 
groups  of  jobs  within  a broad  occupational  instructional  program. 

5.  The  Council  recommends  a greater  coordinated  effort  among 
training  officials,  guidance  counselors,  and  those  agencies  or  employers 
who  have  current  labor  market  information.  Continued  progress  to- 
wards improving  and  expanding  vocational  training  opportunities  in 
the  future  is  necessary  to  assure  an  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all  Students. 

Greater  numbers  of  persons  in  leadership  positions  will  need  to  be- 
come involved  in  planning  and  budgeting  processes  for  the  purpose  of 
improving,  enlarging,  ana  maintaining  an  adequate  vocational  train- 
ing system  in  the  state.  This  will  become  particularly  important  in  the 
area  of  developing  new  and  needed  programs  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  an  ever-changing  job  market. 

Enrollments  in  vocational  education  have  grown  steadily  in  the 
1964-69  period,  along  with  a corresponding  increase  in  the  total  funds 
expended.  1964-69  enrollment  data  in  Nebraska  State  Department  of 
Education  (1970a)  indicates  a shift  to  training  in  the  growth  occupa- 
tions which  is  a strong  indication  that  planning  has  been  carefully 
following  the  needs  of  the  labor  market.  This  planning  will  need  to  be 
continued. 
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A study  Should  bo  made  to  determine  the  availability  of  vocational 
training  in  our  smaller  communities  where  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  training  facility  might  bo  prohibitive.  Each  youngster 
is  entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  for  vocational  training,  regardless 
•of  his  geographical  location. 

GOAL  VI : SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOK  A STATE  MASTER  PLANT  IN  NEBRASKA 

A.  General  Policy 

1.  The  system  which  is  ultimately  designed  and  established  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  provide  education  and  training  at  the  postscc- 
ondary  level,  but  below’  baccalaureate  degree  level,  must  have  as  one 
of  its  major  thrusts  vocational  technical  education  programs  and 
services. 

2.  It  was  further  agreed  that  support  should  be  given  to  the  philos- 
ophy that  vocational  technical  education  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided at  postsecondary  level  should  be  the  primary  responsibility  of 
these  institutions  rather  than  of  institutions  granting  the  baccalaureate 
degree. 

B.  Specific  Consideration 

1.  The  entire  area  of  the  state  should  bo  included  in  administrative 
areas. 

2.  The  vocational  technical  schools  at  Milford  and  Sidney  should 
become  a part  of  an  administrative  area  and  operate  as  such,  if 
advisable. 

3.  There  should  be  a statewide  coordinating  council  for  vocational 
technical  education,  composed  of  one  administrator  and  one  member 
from  each  administrative  area  board,  one  representative  from  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  a representative  from  the  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

4.  The  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education,  needs  to  be  empowered  as  the  accreditation 
agency  for  all  postsecondary  institutions  offering  vocational  technical 
education  within  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

5.  All  programs  offered  by  the  technical  colleges  must  bo  approved 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Technical  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  to  be  eligible  to  receive  state  and  federal  funding. 

G.  It  is  recommended  that  the  administrative  areas  to  be  proposed 
for  postsecondary  vocational  technical  education  correspond  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  Nebraska  Planning  and  Development  Regions  and 
that  the  existing  technical  college  areas  shall  remain  as  a base  for  new 
area  development. 

7.  The  present  rate  of  state  aid  ($15  per  18  week  semester  contact 
hours  or  equivalent)  for  area  vocational  technical  collego  cnrollees 
should  remain  as  is.  The  present  maximum  levy  of  two  mills  for  the 
vocational  technical  colleges  should  be  continued  for  all  funding  obli- 
gations; this  includes  acquiring  sites,  erection  of  facilities,  alterations, 
equipping  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings  to  be  used  for  classrooms 
and  laboratories,  office  space,  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  and  student 
activity  facilities. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature  establish  and  staff  a sepa- 
rate section  within  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  administer 
postsecondary  technical  education. 
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9.  It  is  recommended  that  all  technical  colleges  be  governed  by  a 
locally  elected  governing  board  as  provided  in  existing  statutes. 

10  All  tuition  charges  throughout  the  state  of  Nebraska  should  be 
uniform,  thus  eliminating  out-o£district  charges. 

11.  Uniform  out-of-state  tuition  charges  should  be  established  on 

the  basis  of  per-pupil  cost. 


NEVADA 


Chairman — Max  M.  Blnckham 
Ex.  Director — R.  Courtney  Riley 

Tho  WTO  Nevada  State  Plan  was  completely  revised  due  to  the  1908 
Federal  legislation  concerning  vocational  education.  It  places  emphasis 
on  human  and  linancial  support  to  promote  better  occupational  edu- 
cation to  meet  individual  needs.  It  requires  local  educational  agencies 
to  assess  needs  and  develop  annual  and  long-range  plans.  It  provides 
more  lloxibilily  in  fund  allocations  among  the  various  disciplines.  It 
provides  for  additional  research  and  more  innovative  programming. 
It  provides  additional  support  for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Council  supports  this  approach  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  traditional  approach  of  supporting  programs  which  met  technical 
criteria  hut  not  ‘‘people  needs”.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  changes 
create  a burden  on  local  education  agencies;  however,  tho  Council 
feels  that  the  past  may  be  a prologue  to  the  future  and  many  problems 
on  tho  educational  scene  may  bo  solved  by  the  “people  approach”. 

Wo  believe  that  the  State  of  Nevada  can  support  occupational  train- 
ing programs  at  all  educational  levels  and  we  believe  that  all  State 
agencies  are  in  support  of  vocational  education.  If  problems  exist  it  is 
because  of  misunderstandings  and  lack  of  communication.  In  addition, 
we  believe  that  most  educators  throughout  the  State  are  developing 
more  awareness  as  to  the  growing  importance  of  occupational  educa- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  State  must  form  an  occupational  education 
coordinating  committee  to  insure  that  training  is  available  to  all  and 
that  duplication  of  both  human  and  financial  resources  is  not  permitted 
to  weaken  tho  effectiveness  that  occupational  education  programs  can 
produce  for  individuals  and  the  State. 

Duo  to  tho  fact  that  the  Council  isjust  becoming  operational  and  a 
thorough  evaluation  has  not  been  effected,  our  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations at  this  time  do  not  reflect  the  more  detailed  appraisal 
we  anticipate  for  next  year  of  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
vocational  and  technical  programs. 

Wo  will  watch  with  qualitative  vigilance  throughout  tho  coming 
year  as  to  the  improvement  and  changes  which  must  be  effected  for 
Nevada  to  move  into  the  Seventies  as  a State  with  a well-trained  man- 
power supply  ready  to  attract  and  maintain  its  business  and  industrial 
community. 

At  this  time  our  recommendations  are : 

A.  Establishment  of  an  occupational  education  coordinating  com- 
mittee to  avoid  duplication  of  programming,  waste  of  human  talent 
and  resources  and  securing  the  most  with  the  education  tax  dollar. 

B.  Encourage  a program  of  guidance  beginning  at  the  elementary 
school  level  and  continuing  throughout  all  educational  levels.  Steps 
must  bo  taken  to  foster  better  attitudes  toward  work  and  to  insure 
that  all  occupations  have  a reward  for  those  who  are  skilled. 
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C.  Surveillance  of  programs^  services  and  activities  of  sub-baccalau- 
reate programs  at  the  Universities,  the  Community  Colleges  and  the 
secondary  schools  to  make  certain  that  a power  struggle  for  students, 
equipment,  facilities  and  finances  docs  not  evolve. 

D.  Request  the  State  Legislature  to  provide  additional  funding  for 
vocational  education  based  on  documentation  of  need  in  an  amount  to 
at  least  match  Federal  allocations. 

E.  Encourage  the  continuing  development  of  a rational  system  for 
planning,  programming  and  budgeting  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  to  meet  State  educational  needs. 

F.  Encourage  a plan  of  reimbursement  that  is  equitable  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  that  assures  them  of  their  financial  support. 

G.  Reimburse  educational  agencies  for  approved  programs  on  a 
quarterly  basis  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Recommendations  of  tiie  State  Advisory  Council  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

1.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  request  that 
State  and  Local  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  be  developed  in  a clear 
concise  manner  which  reflects  planning  for  the  yearly  activities,  the 
unexpected  outcomes,  and  the  follow-up  or  evaluation  of  same.  The 
plans  should  bo  a management  tool  which  is  used  throughout  the  year 
to  give  direction  and  enable  administrators  to  provide  more  effective 
supervision  and  management  over  program  operation  and  expenditure 
of  funds. 

2.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  recommend 
that  each  local  district  board  appoint  a general  advisory  committee  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  State  Advisory  Council  to  effect  a statewide 
advisory  structure. 

3.  The  system  of  data  collection  should  bo  reviewed  with  the  State 
Employment  Security  Department  and  procedures  set  up  to  obtain 
manpower  statistics  by  county  at  the  State  level  for  use  by  both  the 
State  Department  and  local  school  districts  in  the  development  of 
their  respective  yearly  plans. 

4.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  reaffirm  the 
legal  requirement  that  tho  Advisory  Council  be  consulted  regarding 
any  application,  plan  or  proposal  seeking  Federal  and/or  State  funds 
for  vocational  programs;  regarding  significant  changes  in  statewide 
programming  priorities;  and  regarding  assignment  of  research  proj- 
ects to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  all  of  which  have  a direct 
effect  on  Nevada’s  vocational  education. 

5.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  require  more 
stress  on  tho  development  of  vocational-technical  programs  along  the 
linos  of  actual  and  projected  employment  figures  so  that  the  emphasis 
in  training  reflects  availability  of  jobs. 

6.  Tho  State  Department  should  encourage  counselors  to  continu- 
ously update  information  on  jobs — local  availability,  starting  salaries, 
average  income,  turnover,  promotion  opportunities,  etc. — for  use  in 
realistically  advising  students. 

7.  The  State  Department  should  coordinate  efforts  to  expand  voca- 
tional knowledge  and  attitudes,  orientation,  testing,  guidance,  etc., 
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throughout  the  entire  educational  sequence  (K-14) ; it  should  also  seek 
better  means  of  integrating  theso  aspects  into  the  total  curriculum. 

8.  The  Stato  Department  should  assist  in  the  expansion  of  coopera- 
tive education  programs  featuring  work  experience. 

9.  The  Stato  Department  should  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the 
cluster  approach  to  vocational  education. 

10.  Tho  State  Department  should  encourage  operating  educational 
agencies  to  provido  for  intensive  work  with  minority  communities  to 
determine  their  particular  vocational  education  needs  and  recruit  mem- 
bers into  programs  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

11.  The  Stato  Department  should  develop  workable  methods  where- 
by closer  coordination  and  integration  of  Adult  Basic  Education  and 
vocational  programs  can  occur. 

12.  Tho  State  Plan  should  bo  developed  in  cooperation  with  local 
district  vocational  administrators  to  insure  articulation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  State  Plan  and  local  awareness  of  the  purposes,  objectives 
and  guidelines  for  local  plan  development. 

13.  Tho  State  Department  should  assign  State  staff  members  to 
facilitate  local  plan  development  in  small  enrollment  counties.  It  is 
difficult  for  said  counties  with  small  administrative  staffs  to  comply 
with  complicated  planning  procedures  expected  of  the  largo  urban 
areas. 

14.  Tho  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  should  coordinate 
the  overall  planning  of  institutional  programming  in  counties  which 
have  educational  agencies  at  both  tho  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels  to  insure  that  programs  and  services  are  not  duplicated. 

15.  More  dialogue  between  union  organizations  and  school  admin- 
istrators concerning  the  implementation  and  operation  of  part-time 
courses  and/or  programs  must  take  place  to  meet  their  needs  and  gain 
their  support 

16.  The  State  Department  should  develop  and  make  available  for 
the  use  of  local  school  districts  a standardized  form  of  a cortificato 
of  completion  to  be  awarded  a student  completing  a prescribed  voca- 
tional course  of  study. 

17.  Tho  Stato  Department  should  develop  and  encourage  the  use,  of  a 
plan  of  action  whereby  local  vocational  education  administrators 
can  make  themselves  and  their  programs  better  known  to  business, 
industrial  and  labor  leaders. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Chairman — Paul  II.  Goldsmith 
Ex,  Director — Andrew  J.  Moynihan 


The  ultimate  goal  of  our  educational  system  should  be  to  provide 
our  young  people  with  the  opportunity  to  realize  their  fullest  potential 
and  ability. 

School  systems  which  mark  other  goals  as  moro  important  have  lost 
sight  of  their  primary  mission.  They  do  a disservice,  to  themselves, 
their  community,  their  State,  and  to  the  children  to  whom  they  have  a 
solemn  responsibility.  Wo  suspect  it  may  be  the  prime  reason  for  the 
failure  of  our  educational  system  to  perform  its  basic  function 
properly.  # . 

What  other  reasons  prevail?  We  feel,  as  the  National  Advisory 
Council  has  pointed  out,  that  they  arc  Attitude , Program,  M oney,  and, 
wo  add  a fourth  Coordination. 


The  very  coro  of  the  problem  lies  with  a national  attitude  that  says 
vocational  education  is  for  somebody  clso’s  children,  not  mine.  Wo  are 
all  guilty.  It  is  shared  by  teachers,  students,  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
administrators,  and  parents.  We  suffor  from  a national  preoccupation 
that  everyone  must  go  to  college.  We  have  ingrained  ourselves  with  the 
thought,  no,  the  condition,  that  the  only  good  education  is  ono  with 
four  or  moro  years  of  college.  This  is  hogwash.  No  wonder  wo  have 
failed  so  many  youngsters. 

We  think  tho  New  Hampshire  State  Plan  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  is  a good  plan.  We  recommend  it  and  that  it  be  carried  out. 
But  of  far  greater  importance  is  this  crucial  point:  Even  if  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  lias  the  best  vocational  education  plan,  with  the 
best  schools,  with  the  best  equipment,  with  the  best  teachers,  it  still 
would  only  be  'partially  successful.  Why?  Because  it  is  caught  in  an  in- 
oxtricablo  web  spun  by  our  national  attitude  toward  those  second-class 
citizens — students  marked  for  vocational-technical  education.  Our  stu- 
dents aro  guided  by  counselors  toward  “a  college  degree”  or  they,  them* 
sclves,  mako  inappropriate  choices,  in  attempting  to  stay  first-class 
citizens,  because  they  yearn  for  educational  ‘‘prestige”  forced  upon 
them  by  social  pressures.  We  must  first  break  out  of  this  web  if  wo  wish 
to  have  truly  effective  vocational-technical  education  in  our  State. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  State  Department  of  Education — Division  of  Vocational 
Education  place  oil  their  staff  a qualified  director  of  public  informa- 
tion. The  specific  duties  of  this  office  would  bo  mainly  directed  toward 
preparing  a statewide  campaign  to  chango  the  attitude  of  second-class 
citizenry  hold  towards  Vocational-Technical  Education.  This  office 
would  also  prepare  films,  programs,  speeches,  and  articles  for  T.V., 
radio,  and  the  press,  for  statewide  promulgation  to  bring  Vocational 
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ATTITUDE 


Education  into  perspective  and  give  it  the  proper  respect  it  deserves. 

2.  That  respect  for  work  and  of  working  with  your  hands,  pride  and 
dignity  in  doing  a good  job,  and  the  honorable  position  once  held  by 
craftsmen  must  be  reinstilled  in  our  State. 

3.  That  school  superintendents,  vocational  directors,  and  super- 
visors, seek  more  consistently  the  assistance  which  can  be  provided  by 
thoi r State  and  Local  Advisory  Committees. 

4.  That  sullicient  funds  be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
State  to  develop  the  programs  necessary  to  make  the  changes  of  atti- 
tude referred  to  above. 

5.  That  all  school  principals,  guidance  counselors,  and  super- 
intendents be  informed  of  this  report  and  that  a copy  of  this  report  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  and  every  oug  no  later  than  November  30, 
1970. 

PROGRAM 

School  dropouts  must  be  tracked  and  motivated  befcrc  they  reach 
1G  or  the  8th  grade.  Statistics  ciearly  show  that  a child  who  repeats 
more  than  one  grade  in  elementary  school  has  a 90%  chance  of  be- 
coming a dropout  when  he  reaches  age  1G  or  completes  the  eighth 
grade.  Direct  job-related  instruction  starting  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  should  be  available  for  these  students.  Early-Discovovy  pro- 
grams in  the  lower  grades  should  be  activated  and  coordinated  with 
the  proper  agency  in  the  state  to  make  them  effective.  Interest  In- 
ventories should  be  given  to  all  school  children  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  comprehensive  or  regional  type 
of  high  school.  Students  should  have  multiple  choices  within  high 
schools.  They  should  be  allowed  to  move  into  and  out  of  vocational- 
technical  programs  and  to  select  mixtures  of  vocational-technical  and 
academic  courses.  Each  student  who  so  desires  should  bo  taught  some 
salable  skill.  Relevant  part-time  work  experience  should  be  included 
in  all  Vocational-Technical  programs. 

The  basic,  sound,  simple  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing,  mid 
arithmetic  must  be  taught  first,  without  exception , in  our  elementary 
schools  before  any  experimental,  unproven,  largely  ineffective,  and 
usually  inappropriate  method  of  teaching  such  as  “new  math,”  ‘ look- 
say”  spelling  and  reading  arc  embarked  upon. 

Orientation  to  the  world  of  work  should  be  introduced  in  the  early 
grades.  Pro-vocational  training,  exposing  students  to  the  full  ran^e 
of  occupational  choices  should  bo  instituted  in  the  junior  high  schools. 
This  should  include  n.  continuing  series  of  plant  visitations  by  students, 
a,ncl  school  visitations  by  industrial  representatives. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  State  Board  take  a fresh,  hard  look  at  the  present  educa- 
tional programs  and  implement  as  many  of  the  aforementioned  sug- 
gestions as  possible  into  our  schools. 

2.  That  t he  twenty  secondary  area  vocational  centers  located  strate- 
gically throughout  the  State  bo  funded  to  provide  ready  access  to  any 
student  wishing  to  participate  in  a vocational  program. 

3.  That  local  Advisory  Committees  assume  more  leadership  in  en- 
couraging studies  and  surveys  related  to  employment  needs,  job  prep- 
aration programs,  placement  and  followup  of  graduates  and  that 
reports  of  such  studies  and  surveys  be  distributed  to  the  schorls  and 
to  the  appropriate  community  agencies  and  individuals. 
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4.  Tlmt  the  State  give  consideration  to  the  exploration  of  means  of 
funding,  initiating,  and  implementing  now  courses  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Vocational  Technical  Colleges  at  the  time  the  need  is  recognized 
and  apparent. 

5.  That  the  Vocational  Technical  Colleges  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a co-op  program  similar  to  that  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity and  a decision  be  made  to  implement  or  not  within  a period  of 
one  year. 

G.  That  in-service  training  programs  for  all  school  guidance  coun- 
selors bo  made  available  in  the  State's  twenty  vocational  centers.  Here 
counselors  could  develop,  a broader,  fuller  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  State,  as  regards  V ocational-Technical  Education.  It 
would  also  allow  play-back  of  information  from  them  to  the  proper 
agencies  to  improve  both  the  effectiveness  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  and  education  in  general. 

7.  That  a variety  of  sequential  courses  bo  made  available  by  the  uni- 
versity system  to  upgrade  and  expand  vocational  teacher  education 
and  training. 

MONEY 

Final  costs  to  the  Nation  of  educating  youth  for  employment  costs 
far  less  than  educating  them  for  a college  they  will  never  reach.  But 
to  preparo  a student  for  a job  costs  more  than  to  prepare  him  for 
college.  Classes  usually  must  bo  smaller,  equipment  and  facilities  are 
more  expensive.  A good  job  placement  service  is  more  costly  than  a 
good  college  enrollment  service.  Perhaps  this  added  cost  for  voca- 
tional education  is  another  major  reason  (or  excuse)  why  most  school 
districts  turn  away  from  it. 

The  allocations  of  more  and  more  millions  of  Federal  dollars  to 
alleviate  the  pool  of  unemployed,  untrained  and  out  of  school  than  to 
tho  problem  of  reducing  the  flow  (from  the  schools)  into  the  pool  just 
doesn't  make  any  sense.  It  is  wasteful  and  inefficient.  Our  nation,  and 
particularly  our  state,  will  never  reduce  its  pool  of  unemployed  until 
the  Federal  government  gives  ns  much  attentiton  to  reducing  tho  flow 
of  drop-outs  from  the  schools  ns  it  gives  in  trying  to  reduce  tho  pool. 
Most  of  the  Federal  investment  should  bo  concentrated  in  paying  tho 
additional  cost  of  vocational  and  technical  programs  of  career-skill 
training  (as  compared  with  programs  which  prepare  for  further  aca- 
demic education)  in  high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions. 

Tho  National  Council  has  pointed  out  that  the  cures  needed  to  re- 
form our  American  schools  will  never  come  about  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  invest  nearly  $4  in  remedial  manpower  programs 
for  each  $1  it  invests  in  preventive  vocational  programs. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  be  didactic  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
majority  of  tho  educational  community— -the  administrators,  tho  school 
boards,  and  the  nation  in  general — have  failed  to  really  comprehend 
theso  essential,  elementary  facts:  If  we  con  keep  our  youth  in  the 
school  system  before  they  drop  out  in  the  pool,  if  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  will  substantially  support  the  additional  costs  of 
educating  our  youth  for  employment,  then  we  believe  the  social,  finan- 
cial, and  personnel  costs  of  unemployment  can  bo  drastically  reduced. 

Recovmnendathns 

1.  That  tho  Federal  Government  make  available  to  the  states  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  out  the  State  Plan  for  curriculum  development, 
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teacher  training,  and  pilot  programs  in  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion on  a planned  basis.  The  Plan  should  include  a gradual  cutback 
by  both  Federal  and  State  from  the  ineffective,  crazy-quilted,  remedial 
programs  now  being  funded — redirecting  them  into  the  school  system 
for  vocational-technical  education. 

2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  up  a merit  rating  system 
to  reward  teachers  for  the  ability  to  teach  and  motivate  their  students 
rather  than  the  rigid,  unproductive  sys'em  of  reward  by  number  and 
kind  of  degrees  held.  This  could  be“in  addition  to”  the  present  system. 


Wo  had  referred  ea;  lier  in  our  Foreword  to  the  “ill  starred  galaxy 
of  remedial  programs”  which  the  nation  and  State  now  support.  Well 
intentioned  as  tlicy  may  be,  we  suffer  serious  dislocations  in  proper 
coordination  of  programs,  breakdowns  in  communications,  and 
pyramiding  duplications  which  generally  reap  ineffective  results  and 
staggering  costs.  The  results  remind  us  of  a perforated  lawn  hose — 
plenty  of  water  going  in,  a mere  trickle  coming  out. 

One  is  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  agencies,  departments,  coun- 
cils, committees  and  groups  involved  with  similar,  sometimes  identical 
activity.  It  is  much  like  a huge  pot  of  alphabet  soup — you  pull  out 
ladle  after  ladle  but  you  never  cun  get  one  that  produces  the  whole 
alphabet. 

Recommend  a t i ons 

1.  That  the  New  Hampshire  Vocational-Technical  Education  Ad- 
visory Council  work  with  the  New  England  Occupational  Education 
Resources  Center  to  effect  dissemination  of  information  for  better 
communication,  understanding,  and  coordination  of  the  groups  and 
activities  concerned  until  such  time  when  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  develops  a public 
information  program. 

2.  That  all  State  Industrial  Art  programs  and  activities  be  part  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education.  Tliesc  valuable  programs  constitute 
in  our  minds  the  foundations  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  report  bo  distributed  to  those  New  Hampshire 
agencies  and  people  working  in  or  interested  in  Vocational  Education 
in  the  hope  that  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  report  might 
lend  to  increasing  improvement  of  the  State’s  programs  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education. 

4.  That  a separate  Department  of  Education  be  established  at  cabi- 
net level  in  Washington  as  recommended  by  the  National  Council 
and  that  the  office  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  be  established 
at  the  highest  level  in  the  table  of  organization.  All  training,  both 
academic  and  vocational-technical,  should  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  most  qualified  to  do  it  and  who,  with  the  States,  have  the 
on-going  experience,  facilities,  and  equipment  to  carry  out  this  charter 
successfully. 

Let  us  hope  that  Vocational-Technical  Education  will  no  longer  be 
considered  a dumping  ground.  If  the  results  of  this  report  accomplish 
only  that  one  thing  we  will  consider  our  labours  an  unqualified  success. 


COORDINATION 


NEW  JERSEY 

Chairman — J.  W.  Helnistnedter 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Stemming  from  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Council's  evalua- 
tion are  twelve  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  first  four  of  these  recommendations  are  broad  and  arc  basic  to 
tlic  entire  vocational  education  system  in  New  .Jersey ; the  remaining 
recommendations  address  specific  functional  areas  or  components,  or 
specilic  programs.  The  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

A Comprehensive  Long-Range  Plan  For  Vocational  Education  In 
New  Jersey  Should  Be  Developed 

The  Plan  should  be  developed  by  the  division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Education,  for  approval  by  the  State 
Board,  and  should  have  the  following  characteristics : 

It  should  project  at  least  five  years,  and  should  contain  easily 
understood  and  relevant  objectives  stated  in  terms  sufficiently 
explicit  to  permit  periodic  measurement  of  progress  toward  the 
attainment  of  each  objective. 

It  should  bo  useful  as  a planning  tool  not  only  to  agencies  at 
the  State  level,  but  to  local  education  authorities,  setting  priorities 
and  acting  as  a guide  to  future  needs. 

The  Plan  should  bo  comprehensive,  and  contain  action  steps 
planned  to  achieve  the  objectives  it  establishes. 

The  objectives  and  action  steps  specified  in  tho  Plan  should 
bo  translatablo  into  budgetary  needs. 

It  should  be  eased  upon  data,  particularly  labor  demand  and 
pupil  need  data,  that  aro  more  accurate  and  precise  than  data  now 
utilized  in  tho  State  Plan. 

The  Plan’s  objectives  and  goals  should  be  realistic,  that  is,  they 
should  be  reasonably  attainable  within  the  resources  that  are 
likely  to  be  available  within  the  time  period,  and  should  malco 
all  reasonable  use  of  existing,  approved  facilities,  both  public 
and  private. 

Additional  resources  required  should  be  identified,  likely  sources 
of  funds  specified,  and  the  Plan  should  include  specific  actions 
necessary  to  acquire  the  resources  needed. 

Recommendations  In  The  Compendium  Of  Master  Plan  Committee 
Reports  Should  Be  Carefully  Considered  And  Those  Approved 
Incorporated  Into  The  Comprehensive  Plan  For  Vocational 
Education 

Incorporating  all  the  approved  key  recommendations  of  the  Master 
Plan  committees  into  tho  comprehensive  Plan  would  clarify  the  status 
of  the  compendium  of  the  reports.  It  would  recognize  the  efforts  of 
the  many  citizens  who  devoted  hours  of  effort  to  the  work  and  would 
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establish  an  official  plan  to  guide  the  long-range  development  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  New  Jorsey.  Because  of  the  time  which 
has  elapsed,  soino  of  the  recommendations  require  updating. 

The  Division  Of  Vocational  Education  In  The  /State  Department  Of 
Education  Should  Develop  A New  System ■ For  Distributing 
Federal/State  Financial  Assistance,  To  Replace  The  Present 
Processing  Of  Individual  Applications 
The  now  systems  for  distributing  funds  should  be  based  upon  the 
following  criteria : 

The  system  should  promote  comprehensive  planning  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  at  the  level  of  the  local  public  education 
authority,  and  for  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Only  one  application  should  be  required  annually  from  each 
local  education  authority. 

Applications  submitted  by  local  authorities  should  include  the 
information  required  by  Section .102.60,  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  with  emphasis  on  the  requirement 
for  inclusion  of  a plan,  extending  live  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
plication, showing 'how  the  vocational  educational  needs  of  poten- 
tial students  in  the  area  or  community  to  be  served  will  bo  met. 

The  amount  of  detail  required  should  be  held  to  a minimum 
consistent  with  the  need  for  factual  information  concerning  sub- 
stantive program  issues. 

Specific  criteria  for  use  in  determining  action  on,  and  the  fund- 
ing of,  local  applications  should  bo  developed  and  published. 

In  addition  to  making  known  to  each  applicant  the  results  of 
State  action  on  his  application,  a compendium  of  such  actions  on 
all  applications  should  be  published  and  given  wide  circulation 
among  interested  agencies  throughout  the  State. 

The  Division  Of  Vocational  Education  In  The  State  Department  of 
Education  Should  Undertake  /I  Concentrated  Program,  For  Im- 
provement Of  Its  Data  Collection  And  Handling  Capabilities 
The  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  should  be  urged  to 
seek  and  allocate  greater  resources  to  the  support  of  a system  to  provide 
information,  analyses  and  projections  concerning  labor  demand  and 
vocational  education  output.  Improvements  in  the  availability  of  data 
should  be  sought  at  the  Federal,  State  and  the  local  educational  au- 
thority levels,  with  the  State  taking  the  initiative  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  authorities  in  developing  data  systems  to 
meet  their  planning  requirements. 

A conceptual  base  should  bo  established  for  a coordinated^  auto- 
mated system  which  will  be  able  to  pull  together,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 
nate relevant  vocational  education  information  to  those  who  require 
it  for  planning,  administration  and  evaluation. 

Programs  To  Meet  The  Requirements  Of  Pupils  With  Special  Needs , 
Especially  The  Disadvantaged  And  Handicapped , Should  Be 
Expanded  And  Strengthened 

More  precis  i identification  of  the  specific  needs  of  this  group,  includ- 
ing geographic  location  of  areas  with  higher  concentration  of  pupils 
with  special  needs,  should  be  the  first  step  of  a program  of  more  ade- 
quate response  to  the  needs. 
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The  Established  System  Of  Local  Advisory  Committees  On  Voca- 
tional Education  Should  Be  More  Fully  Developed  And  Coordi- 
nated With  the  State  Advisory  Council 
The  State  Advisory  Council  should  work  with  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  staff  in  accomplishing  this  action,  which  should 
facilitate  communication  between  local  jurisdictions,  and  the  State- 
level  agencies. 

County  Boards  Of  Vocational  Education  Should  Be  Established  In 
The  Two  Counties  Where  None  Now  Exist 
Tliis  action  should  be  encouraged  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Increased  Emphasis  Should  Be  Placed  OnVocalional  Programs  At 
The  Elementary  And  Junior  High  School  Levels 
Not  only  should  the  Technology  for  Children  and  Introduction  to 
Vocations  programs  be  expanded,  but  opportunities  should  bo  sought 
for  introduction  of  new,  imaginative  programs  at  this  level. 

Vocational  Guidance  And  Job  Placement  Services  -Should  Be 
Strengthened 

Not  only  expansion  but  improvement  of  the  counselor/pupil  ratio 
and  improvement  of  the  preparation  and  in-service  training  of  voca- 
tional counselors  should  be  sought.  Specific  relationships  Should  be 
developed  in  this  area  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A Substantially  Increased  Public  Information  Program  For  Voc- 
tional  Education  Should  Be  Undertaken 
This  program  should  be  spearheaded  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  should  be  aimed  at  parents,  business,  labor,  industry, 
civic  groups,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  taxpayers  in  general. 
The  program  should  seek  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  strong  vocational  education  programs,  and  the  benefits  which  can 
accrue  to  individual  citizens  and  to  the  State’s  economic  wellbeing. 

Efforts  At  Coordination  Of  Vocational  Education  Activities  With 
Other  Interested  Groups  Should  Be  Expanded  And  Strengthened 
This  should  be  a continuing  effort  of  all  persons  and  agencies  in- 
volved with  vocational  education  at  local  and  State  levels. 

The  State's  Programs  For  Preparation  Of  Vocational  Education 
Teachers  Should  Be  Expanded  And  Improved 
These  efforts  should  be  based  primarily  upon  cooperative  efforts 
between  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Higher  Education.  In  addition,  business  and  industry  should  be 
encouraged  to  provide  increased  help  to  both  In-Service  and  Out- 
Service  programs  for  teachers  of  vocational  education. 
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NEW  MEXICO 

Chairman — Melvin  A.  McCutchan 
Ex.  Secretary — Mrs.  Connie  Jordan 

The  recommendations  that  follow  are  intended  to  encourage  pro- 
grams and  services  which  will  allow  more  people  to  profit  from  the 
present  and  planned  offerings  in  occupational  education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  planned  program  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  it  is  mandatory  that  predictable 
funding  be  provided  at  the  Federal  level.  The  unfortunate  delay  of  at 
least  eight  months  in  finalizing  the  appropriation  has  a disastrous 
effect  upon  the  development  and  promotion  of  Vocational  Education 

in  this  State.  . 

..  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  accelerate  its  euorts 

| to  develop  and  implement  a more  effective  information  system  which 
I centralizes  the  information  required  for  planning. 

? The  system  should  provide  means  for  obtaining  and  using  facts 

| which  will  better  define  and  measure : 

| (a)  Manpower  needs,  trends  and  projections. 

I Skills,  attitudes  and  basic  education  essential  for  effective 

[.  work  in  modern  occupations. 

r (c)  Motivating  influences  on  individual’s  occupational  choices. 

| Everybody  in  the  State  needs  to  be  more  informed  about  Vocational 

. Education  needs  and  programs  and  plans  for  new  directions  and  new 
opportunities.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  employers 
■ that  today  secondary  Vocational  Education  is  more  than  the  old 

: industrial  aits  shop  whose  only  relationship  to  jobs  had  to  do  with  its 

teachers  and  promoters. 
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NEW  YORK 


Chairman — J.  Walter  Juckett 
Ex.  Director — John  C.  Briscoe 

A buanrARY  of  the  Advisory  Council's  Concerns 

CONCERN  I THAT  MANY  PERSONS  IN  THE  STATE,  PARENTS,  STUDENTS, 

EDUCATORS,  EMPLOYERS,  ARE  UNINFORMED  ABOUT  THE  NATURE  AND 
VALUE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Comment 

The  Advisory  Council  is  concerned  about  the  great  need  to  sitmulate 
more  public  awareness  and  information  about  occupational  education. 
Because  of  an  over-emphasis  on  preparation  for  college  (which  tends 
to  de-emphasize  preparation  for  work)  many  capable  young  people 
leave  school  each  year  unprepared  for  any  kind  of  work.  The  Council 
is  also  concerned  that  many  other  37oung  people  leave  college  each  year 
and  enter  the  labor  market  without  marketable  skills.  Lack  of  financial 
resources,  lack  of  guidance  and  lack  of  motivation  are  most  often  cited 
as  causes ; the  Advisor)7  Council  believes  these  are  not  primary  causes, 
but  rather  are  caused  by  a lack  of  accurate,  information  about  the 
nature  and  value  of  occupational  education  and  the  consequent  failure 
of  many  young  people  to  prepare  themselves  to  earn  a livelihood. 

Recommendations 

1*  That  educators  at  all  levels  throughout  the  State  initiate  arid  sus- 
tain dialogue  on  occupational  education  and  its  value  with  key  persons 
from  business,  industry,  labor,  and  government.  The  purpose  of  this 
recommendation  is  to  encourage  persons  at  the  grass  roots  to  focus 
their  expertise  and  resources  upon  local  concerns  for  better  education. 

2.  That  all  of  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  New  York  State 
join  in  a campaign  to  inform  the  public  of  the  opportunities  for  career 
preparation  through  occupational  education  that  are  open  to  second- 
ary, postsecondary,  adult  and  college  students. 

3.  That  the  State  Education  Department  launch  an  on-going,  in- 
formation program  of  the  widest  possible  scope  to  tell  the  people  of 
the  State  of  the  kinds  of  career  preparation  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities occupational  education  can  provide. 

4.  That  School  boards,  Advisory  committees,  parent-school  organi- 
zations, faculty  organizations  and  service  groups  undertake  a program 
to  orient  themselves  fully  about  occupational  education  and  its  values 
to  the  educational  program  of  every  community. 

CONCERN  II THAT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  CONSIDERED  BY  SOME  AS 

THE  CUSTODIAN  OF  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  “FIT  INTO  THE 
ACADEMIC  SYSTEM” 

Comment 

Occupational  schools  have  to  provide  satisfactory  academic  courses 
or  they  are  unfair  to  students.  Comprehensive  schools  have  to  be  as 
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interested  in  the  future  blue  collar  workers  as  they  are  in  the  future 
professional  workers.  The  purpose  of  occupational  education  is  not  to 
serve  as  the  custodian  of  those  students  who  do  not  fit  into  the  more 
general  and  supposedly  “better”  system.  The  Council  considers  occu- 
pational education,  a full  partner  m education  capable  of  bringing  to 
the  total  educative  process,  many,  relevant  ways  for  meshing  liberal 
and  occupational  arts  to  expand  the  horizons  and  opportunities  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  student  population. 

Recommendations  . . 

1.  The  Regents  redefine  occupational  education,  through  a position 
paper,  as  that  aspect  of  the  educational  experience  which  helps  stu- 
dents to  discover  and  develop  their  talents,  and  to  use  them  in  working 
toward  careers.  The  new  definition  should  emphasize  that  occupational 
education  embraces  development  of  manual  skills,  but  is  not  limited  to 

^^As  a means  of.  breaking  down  learning  barriers  created  by  the 
separate-subject,  separate-teacher,  separate-classroom  pattern,  wide- 
scale  programs  lie  encouraged  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  that 
will  team  academic  teachers  and  counselors  with  occupational  teachers 

for  the  improvement  of  all  education. 

CONCERN  in— THAT  TOO  MANY  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES  ARE  DIRECTED  ALMOST  EN- 
TIRELY TOWARD  PROVIDING  APTITUDE  TESTS,  ADVICE,  AND  HELP  FOR 
COLLEGE-BOUND  STUDENTS 


Comment 

The  primary  responsibility  for  preparing  young  people  for  a produc- 
tive life  rests  with  the  educational  system.  A counseling  and  guidance 
system  that  tends  to  over-emphasize  professional  career  preparation 
and  college  admissions  criteria  tends  also  to  leave  students  and  parents 
with  the  impression  that  education  for : any  other  goals  is  inferior 
education.  The  potential , value  of  occupational  education  is  seriously 
eroded  where  adequate,  informed  occupational  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing is  lacking.  :•  ■ -s  = 


Recommendations 

1.  Increased  flexibility  in  student  programming  bo  stimulated  by 
school  administrators,  mailing  possible  instruction  in  occupational  sub- 
jects for  college  bound  students  and  acquisition  of  academic  college- 
entrance  requirements  for  vocational  students. 

2.  Introduce  occupational  guidance  into  the  early  school  years 
through  new,  dynamic  programs  that  will  inform  and  interest  the 
students  witlv  industry  and  commerce  as  well  as  the  professions,  and 
which  will  help  them  match  their  aptitudes  and  interests  to  career 


objectives.  , .. 

3.  Redesign  and  reorient  programs  of  guidance  and  counseling  using 
more' counselor  aides  and  paraprofessionals  who  can  relate  and  inter- 
pret occupational  education  programs  to  the  local  communities. 
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CONCERN  IV — THAT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  EQUIPMENT,  SUBJECT 

MATTER  AND  TEACHING  METHODS  HAVE  TO  BE  KEPT  UP  TO  DATE  WITH 

THE  CHANCING  NEEDS  OF  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Comment 

In  the  past,  occupational  education  has  been  concerned  generally 
with  training  people  for  their  first  jobs.  In  an  era  when  the  nature  of 
jobs  changed  very  little  over  the  years,  changing  equipment,  teaching 
methods  and  subject  matter  was  not  an  urgent  matter.  Even  today, 
much  of  the  emphasis  of  occupational  education  programs  still  has  to 
be  upon  the  preparation  of  young  learners  for  their  initial  entry  into 
the  occupational  job  market.  Also,  much  emphasis  still  has  to  be  upon 
programs  for  adult  students  who  need  to  acquire  new,  or  update  exist- 
ing skills  and  knowledge.  Because  of  the  changing  character  of  society 
and  its  technology  in  this  era,  it  is  necessary  that  the  State  of  New 
York  face  the  need  to  maintain  its  occupational  education  delivery 
system  and  all  its  components  at  a capability  level  that  can  match  tem- 
poral work  and  social  demands. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Regents  issue  a position  statement;  including  statements 
from  the  Council,  calling  upon  the  State’s  schools  and  colleges  to  ap- 
praise and  improve  the  status  and  timeliness  of  their  occup  ational  pro- 
grams, including  teaching  staff,  curriculum,  and  equipment. 

2.  That  the  State  Education  Department  develop  a set  of  guidelines 
for  use  by  the  State’s  schools  and  colleges  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing the  process  of  updating. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  act  to  provide  continuing  operational  sup- 

port at  an  appropriate  level  for  New  York  State’s  system  of  occupa- 
tional skill  centers;  and ' vocational  schools  so  they  can  b6  utilized 
fully.  : " ’ V’/: 

.4.  The  New  York  State 'School  Transportation  Law  be  amended  to 
provide  for  student  transportation1  aid  between  the  home-  schools  and 
area  skill  centers,  at  the  same  percentage1  as  local 1 district  transporta- 
tion aid.  : ‘ ^ ; V‘  ^ ’ !: 

5.  The  Legislature  adopt  a special  formula  for  the  construction  of 

occupational  education  facilities  recognizing  the  optimum  20  pupils 
per  classi  capacity  and  the  additional  space  needs  unique  to  occupa- 
tional education  programs.  . \ .!.  . 

6.  Increase  State  funding  to,  support, adult  occupational  education 

programs. . ,..  ... 

CONCERN  V— THAT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  OPER- 
ATES AT  A DISADVANTAGE  BECAUSE  OF  INEQUITIES  IN  THE  STATE’S  EDU- 
CATION FUNDING  LAWS  '•  ./  • ’•/  V;  '■  ... 

Comment  .......  ...  ....  ....  ......  ;.V.;7  ’ 

Reaching, the  goal  of  occupational  education .'at  any. level,  available 
within  reasonable  most  residents  of  the  State, 

will  require  capital  construction  ’ and  equipment,  plus  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary,  adult  and  college-level  programs  and  services.  The 
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Advisory  Council  recognizes  that  occupational  education  is  costly,  but 
the  Council  is  firm  on  the  position  that  occupational  education  is 
needed  by  more  persons  than  any  other  aspect  of  education.  Occupa- 
tional education  has  to  be  adequately  financed.  Examples  of  the  need 
for  improvements  in  the  school  financing  laws  are  that : 

The  current  building  program  formula  makes  no  distinction 
between  academic  and  occupational  education  as  it  applies  to  al- 
lowances for  construction  aid. 

Under  the  existing  transportation  law,  there  is  no  provision 
for  aid  to  the  participating  districts  for  the  transportation  of 
students  to  and  from  the  occupational  centers. 

Major  changes  in  the  present  two-year  college  law  calling  for 
increased  State  financial  support  are  needed  if  the  occupational- 
technical  programs  at  the  college  level  are  to  be  sustained. 

The  present  Occupational  Education  capacity  for  services  to 
the  unemployed  ancl  underemployed  adults  is  underfinanced. 
Adult  Occupational  Education  services  should  be  doubled  in  the 
next  decade.  , 

Recommendations  >'■ 

1.  Tho  legislature  should  revise  the  State-aid  formula  making  added 
provisions  for  funding  occupational  education  as  a special  program 
that  ■ requires  additional  support  above  the  general  aid  formula. 

CONCERN  VI— THAT  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PLANNING  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
MANPOWER  LEGISLATION  HAS  NOT  GIVEN  ADEQUATE  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
VALUE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Goinment  y ' • ».v-  c 

i .-The  Federal  and  State  governments  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
merely  training  manpower  for  existing  work.  Government  must  ac- 
tively nurture  and  develop  the  varied  talents  of  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing an  educational  environment  in  which  those  talents  can  come 
to  fruition^  -Through,  its:  manpower  legislation  - study  committee,  the 
Council  has  examined-  the  nature;  intent  and  implications  of  the 
various  ifeideral  icomprehensive  manpower  bills  that  have  been  pro- 
posed; It  has  found  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  underlying  purposes, 
but  it' questions  some  implications  that  will  effect  the  future  of  occu- 
pational education.  For  example,  major  legislative  proposals  known 
generally ; as  Comprehensive  Manpower  Buis  have  provided  no  (or 
very  little)  role  for  occupational  education  at  the  state  level:  : ■ ' ■/' 

Planning  and  implementing  a comprehensive  manpower  develop- 
ment program  for  the  state  requires  that  all  agencies  involved  cooper- 
ate and  'share  responsibilities.  Therefore,  the  Advisory  Council  will 
continue:  itsf  studies  of  future  'manpower  training  proposals  and  the 
positions  of  all  interested  agencies. : -i1'..  ■ ? 1 

Recommendation 

1.  The  Council  recommends  reinforcement  of  coordination  between 
the1  State  Education  Dep ar tment  - and  the  State 'Labor  Department  in 
working  out  long-term  programs  to  meet  the  changing  manpower  needs 
of  our  State.  1 
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CONCERN  VH— THAT  THE  PRESENT  REGENTS  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
CERTIFICATION  OP  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  ARE  TOO  RIGID  IN  COURSE 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Comment  ; 

As  part  of  its  total  effort  to  study  the  practices,  trends,  and  issues 
of  occupational  teacher  certification  in  New  York  State,  the  New  York 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational,  Education  established  the 
Certification  Study  Committee  on  November  21,  1969.  The  report  of 
the  Study  Committee  was  presented  to  the  Advisory  Council  on  Janu- 
ary 28, 1970,  and  forwarded  by  it  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in  August  of 
1970.  ■ •••■• 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Regents  Certification  Regulations  be  redrafted.  Certifi- 
cation regulations  must  be  made  flexible  eiia'bling  persons  administer- 
ing occupational  programs  in  the  field  to  obtain  the  types  of  teachers 
they  deem  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  their  programs.' 

2.  That  admissions  criteria  at  occupational  teacher  training  institu- 

tions be  restudied  and  revised  allowing  as  many  paths  as  possible 
for  persons  to  prepare  for*  enter  and  advance  in  the  occupational  teach- 
ing profession.  , 

3.  That  efforts  be  continued  and  expanded  to  improve  techniques 
for  the  evaluation  of  all  teachers,  particularly  during  the  period  of 
probationary  service.  We  urge  continued  efforts  to  improve  per- 
formance evaluation  following  tenure. 

CONCERN  VIII — THAT  THERE  HAS  BEEN  EXPRESSED  TO  THE  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL THE  NEED  FUR  A REGENTS*  STATEMENT  OUTLINING  THE  ROLE  OF 
PRIVATE  AND  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  STATE’S  OCCUPATIONAL 
DELIVERY  SYSTEM  1 

Comment  ■ . . . » . , . 

According  to  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  funds  may  be  used’  to  provide  vocational 
training  through  private  institutions  in  cases  where  the  institution  can 
contribute  significantly  toward  State  Plan  objectives;  can  provide 
equivalent  training  at  lower  costs  than  public  institutions.  The  Coun- 
cil calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Regents  that  there  has  been  expressed 
by  . persons  concerned  with  private  and  proprietary  vocational  schools 
the  need  for  a clear  and  specific  statement  of  policy  by  the  Regents 
explaining  how  the  facilities  and  resources  of  private  and  proprietary 
schools  and  colleges  are  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments.1  In  the  position  paper  to  the 
Regents,  “Financing;  Occupational  Education  in  New  York  State,” 
the  Council  stated  its  thoughts  for  utilization  of  private  institutions. 
( See  Appendix  C) 

Recommendation 

;:i  1.  The  Regents  issue  a specific  statement  on  the  role  of  .private  and 
vocational  , institutions,  in  the  State’s  occupational  education  delivery 
system.  \ . . ..  x . . 
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CONCERN  IX — THAT  ORGANIZED  LABOR’S  REPRESENTATIVES  NAMED  TO  THE 
COUNCIL  HAVE  TAKEN  NO  PART  IN  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES  DURING  THE 
YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

Comment 

There  is  need  for  reinforcing  the  Advisory  Council  through  active 
labor  participation  so  that  the  role  of  organized  labor  in  the  occupa- 
tional education  field  can  be  fully  understood. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Regents  give  their  immediate  attention  to  the 
need,  to  obtain  the  active  participation  of  organized  labor  representa- 
tives serving  as  Council  members. 

CONCERN  X — THAT  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  SHOULD  UTILIZE  MORE  FULLY 
THE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Comment 

The  New.  York  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  is 
an  active  body  of  persons,  highly  qualified  and.  willing  to  assist  the 
Regents  through  advice  and  views  on  matters,  not  just  limited  to 
occupational  education.  Many  of  tlie  policy  concerns  which  the  Regents 
must  face  are  congruent  with  theexpertise  of  Adyisory  Council  mem- 
beds.  Foe  example,  urban  education,  continuing'  education,  rehabil- 
itation,1 higher  education,  private  education,  etc.,  all  interact  with 
occupational  education  and  members  of  the  Council  have  specific 
qualifications  to  speak  to  such  concerns.,  . . 

Recommendations  ; v:...  •:  . ■ - •<»  : 

1.  Before  the  Regents;  prepare*  a'  position  paper  on  occupational 

education,' they  call  upon  the  Advisory  Council1  to  make  Teconurien- 
dations:  •••=' ' • '■  •,'i  "•  !' 

2.  There  be  scheduled  a meeting  or  meetings  between  the  Adyisory 
Council  and  the  Regents  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  concerns. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chairman — 'William  L.  nemphill 
Ex.  Director— Joseph  R.  Clary 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  either  the  State  Plan  be  organized  so  as  to  display  goals, 
objectives,  and  priorities  in  an  interrelated  fashion,  or  that  the  state 
agency  do  so  in  a separate  document. 

2.  That  objectives  be  stated  in  terms  of  output  measures,  or  be  written 
so  as  to  show  input-output  relationships. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  continue  to  study  its 
resource  allocation  formula  to  assure  that  it  reflects  those  factors  assur- 
ing equality  of  opportunity  for  occupational  education  programs  as 
well  as  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

4.  That  long-range  plans  for  program  enrollment  and  output  be 
supported  by  a coordinated  plan  for  preservice  and  inservice  education 
of  professional  personnel,  so  that  program  redirection  and  expansion 
efforts  will  be  staffed  by  properly  prepared  personnel. 

5.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  move  towards  rewarding  ef- 
ficiency, and  effectiveness,  and  indicate  priorities  through  modifica- 
tions of  its  resource  allocation  formulas,  both  to  local  agencies  and  to 
institutions  preparing  professional  personnel. 

6.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  initiate  a major  effort  to  an- 
nually collect,  analyze,  and  publish  data  interrelating  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  of  vocational  education. 

7.  That  the  17  planning  areas  recently  designated  by  the  Governor  be 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  agencies  for  planning 
and  reporting  purposes. 

8.  That  the  state  agencies  develop  a long-range  plan  for  State-level 
management,  research,  evaluation,  exemplary  programs,  teacher  edu- 
cation, cooperative  programs,  and  comprehensive  planning  in  order  to 
assure  effective  leadership  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  their  long-range  plans. 

9.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  develop  and  implement  a sys- 
tem which  will  yield  current  and  continuing  information  on  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  its  programs  of  occupational  education  in 
terms  of  target  groups  of  people^  target  geographical  areas,  outputs 
from  the  system,  ana  outcomes  (interaction  between  outputs  and  the 
work  force) . 

10.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopt  and  fund  a Master 
Plan  for  the  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education  in  North  Carolina, 
and  that  the  Plan  include  provisions  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Board’s  agencies. 

11.  That  sufficient  agency  resources  be  acquired  and  devoted  to  de- 
veloping and  implementing  a method  for  comparing  program  enroll- 
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ments  and  output  to  present  and  projected  job  opportunities,  by  six- 
digit OE  codes. 

12.  That  continuing  efforts  to  articulate  general  and  occupational 
education  at  all  levels  in  the  State  be  encouraged  by  financial  support. 

13.  That  the  development  and  wide  distribution  of  a manual  ex- 
plaining the  administration  of  occupational  education  in  the  secondary 
schools  Tie  given  high  priority  in  FY  71 ; the  manual  should  include 
appropriate  State  Board  policies  and  administrative  procedures  used 
in  the  state  agency. 

14.  That  strong  emphasis  be  given  to  assuring  that  comprehensive 
vocational  education  opportunities  be  made  available  for  all  students 
in  secondary  schools. 

15.  That  when  major  redirections  of  programs  and/or  resources  are 
to  be  made,  strong  efforts  for  communicating  impending  changes  should 
be  made  as  early  and  effectively  as  possime  to  assure  adequate  plan- 
ning by  local  educational  agencies. 

16.  That  the  percentage  of  state  support  for  secondary  occupational 
education  programs  be  adjusted  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a manner 
which  will  encourage  program  expansion. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Chairman — Arthur  A.  Link 
Ex.  Secretary — DeForest  Rail 

SUMMARY 

The  North  Dakota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  reviewed  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  North  Dakota 
and  observed  the  happenings  during  the  past  year.  Of  major  impor- 
tance  to  vocational  education  in  Jfortli  Dakota  is  the  development  of 
the  Master  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  by  a committee  of  one  hun- 
dred people.  Tliis  Master  Plan  Committee  made  a number  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Board  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. These  recommendations  ate  presently  being  considered  and 
implemented. 

The  Council  has  found  that  several  practices  in  North  Dakota  need 
to  be  improved.  # # 

1.  Inadequate  vocational  guidance  service  is  made  available  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  North  Dakota. 

2.  Identification  of  labor  market  needs  and  projected  manpower 
trends  needs  to  be  expanded. 

3.  Present  evaluation  methods  used  in  North  Dakota  are  not 
supplying  information  that  clearly  indicates  the  effectiveness  of 
our  existing  vocational  education  programs. 

4.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  not  presently 

supplying  the  general  public  and  other  state  agencies  with  the 
information  necessary  to  keep  everyone  posted  on  the  current,  up- 
to-date  happenings  in  vocational  education.  _ , . 

These  are  problems  of  major  concern  and  should  receive  priority 
treatment  during  this  fiscal  year. 

LIST  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  put  forth  greater  effort 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  inadequate  vocational  guidance  service.  The 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  make  more  monies  avail- 
able to  fhe  State  Staff  for  the  implementation  of  measures  that  will 
correct  this  situation. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion continue  and  expand  its  efforts  to  identify  present  labor  market 
demands  and  projected  manpower  needs. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion require  periodic,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  by  each  school  district  which  receives  funding  for 
vocational  education  programs.  It  is  furthermore  recommended  that 
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the  State  Board  develop  guidelines  to  be  used  bythe  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  evaluation  of  their  vocational  education  programs. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  dissemination  of  information  about  vocational  education. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  cooperative 
work  experience  in  all  vocational  education  programs. 
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OHIO 


Chairman — Dr.  Max  J.  Lerner 
Ex.  Director — Warren  G.  Weiler 


Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Ohio  Advisory  Council  for 

Vocational  Education 

1.  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio  enjoys  the  support  of  the  public. 
State  government  has  evidenced  its  support  through  the  appropriation 
of  $75,000,000  on  a matching  basis,  for  the  expansion  of  vocational 
facilities. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  every  effort  be  made  to  alert 
and  inform  Ohio  citizens  that  capital  funds  are  available  on  a matching 
basis  for  the  expansion  of  Vocational  Education  and  that  every  effort 
be  expended  to  use  these  funds  economically  and  in  concurrence  with 
an  over-all  master  plan  so  adequately  equipped  buildings  and  facilities 
will  be  geographically  located  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  Ohio’s  youth 
and  adults. 

2.  Operational  funds  for  vocational  education  in  Ohio  have  been  in- 
creased 25%  in  Ohio  during  the  past  year,  through  additional  State 
and  Federal  appropriations.  This  investment  practically  assures  the 
development  of  a significant  number  of  vocational  programs  in  all 
sections  of  the  state  where  local  people  will  provide  matching  funds. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  local  communities  work 
together  in  organizing  school  units  of  sufficient  size  that  broad  voca- 
tional offerings  will  be  available  to  youth  and  adults. 

3.  The  Ohio  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  development  of  a new  State  Plan  which  makes  broad  voca- 
tional programs  available  in  all  areas  of  the  state  commensurate  with 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  each  individual. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  local  school  officials  join  with 
representatives  of  industiy,  labor  and  agriculture  in  a study  of  em- 
ployment needs  and  develop  an  occupational  education  program  which 
will  develop  qualified,  efficient  workers.  (In  this  report  the  terms  “vo- 
cational education”  and  “occupational  education”  are  considered 


he  Ohio  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  new  State  Standards  for  the  disbursement  of  capital  funds,  to 
bo  used  in  expanding  our  vocational  facilities,  on  an  economical  basis. 
However,  the  present  minimum  of  1,500  students  in  the  upper  four 
years  of  high  school  for  the  allocation  of  construction,  remodeling  and 
equipment  funds  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a comprehensive 
vocational  program,  as  it  would  make  possible  only  about  seven  occu- 
pational offerings. 

The  Ohio  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  our  original  recommendation  that  the  minimum  of  3,000 
high  school  students,  grades  9 through  12,  should  be  part  of  the  cri- 
teria, rather  than  the  adopted  1,500.  This  change  would  result  in  a 
greater  variety  of  vocational  education  opportunities  being  available 
on  a more  economical  basis. 
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5.  Ohio  is  a leader  among  the  states  in  providing  occupational  edu- 
cation  courses  for  students  from  culturally)  economically  and  disad- 
vantaged homes.  These  programs  have  been  very  effective  in  reaching 
high  school  students  who  are  dropout  prone,  and  who  need  occupa- 
tional education,  appropriate  for  their  interests  and  abilities. 

The  Ohio  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  this  effort  be  ex- 
panded at  an  accelerated  rate  with  the  hope  that  the  high  school  drop- 
out rate  will  be  greatly  reduced.  . . 

6.  Ohio  is  a leading  industrial  State  and  there  is  a growing  need  lor 
training  and  re-training  our  out-of -school  youth  and  adults.  Changes 
in  industry  and  the  desire  of  workers  for  advancement  makes  a con- 
tinuing program  of  education  necessary.  Present  job  skills  must  be  up- 
graded and  new  skills  learned.  Therefore,  adult  vocational  education 
programs  are  urgently  needed  on  both  a full  and  a part-time  basis. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  ade- 
quate facilities  and  programs  foi*  adult  vocational  education  programs- 
on  a full-time,  day  basis  when  necessary;  and  on  a part-time  basis- 
when  that  type  of  program  will  serve  satisfactorily. 

7.  Joint  Vocational  Schools,  Vocational  Education  Service  Centers 
for'the  cooperating  schools  in  the  area,  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  provide  broad  Vocational  Educational  opportunities  on  an  economi- 
cal basis.  These  jointures  are  apparently  the  best  method  whereby  ade- 
quate facilities  and  competent  personnel  can  be  provided  that  portion 
of  our  population  which  resides  in  our  less  populous  areas. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  movement  to  create 
more  Joint  Vocational  School  Districts  with  a broad  student  base  and 
abroad  tax  base  be  continued.  . 

8.  Preliminary  results  indicate  marked  success  in  the  36  experimen- 
tal programs  to  provide  work  adjustment  programs  for  the  dropout 
prone  14  and  15  year  old  students.  These  provide  school  supervised 
work  experience  and  career  exploration  programs  whereby  students 
see  new  meaning  and  return  from  education,  and  remain  in  school. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  a large  expansion  of  the  work 

adjustment  programs.  

9.  Statistics  show  a critical  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  service 
occupations,  especially  in  the  health  fields,  and  the  employment  poten- 
tial is  growing  rapidly.  Employment  of  graduates,  qualified  m this 
field,  is  practically  assured,  so  larger  enrollments  can  be  justified. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  a task  force  be  appointed  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  assist  with  the  expansion  of 
Ohio’s  servic©  occupation  programs  and  encourage  larger  student 

enrollments.  __  . n ,TT„ . 

10.  Our  youth  organizations,  DECA,  FFA,  FHA,  OEA  and  VICA 
have  proved  to  bo  a valuable  asset  in  Vocational  Education.  Through 
them  leadership  and  citizenship  abilities  have  been  developed,  students 
have  been  motivated  and  pride  has  been  fostered  in  the  student  s 

chosen  occupation.  . 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  the  organization  ox  youth  pro- 
grams in  all  vocational  centers  with  maximum  participation. 

11.  A statewide  study  of  local  advisory  committees  by  the  State  Ad- 
visory Council  shows  that  breadth  and  depth  of  vocational  offerings 
is  related  positively  to  the  extent  advisory  committees  are  being  used. 
Furthermore,  citizens  are  interested  in  serving  and  anxious  to  be  of 
help. 
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^S10T  Education  make  a more  concerted  effort  to  impress  01 

, Jdmi.m?trators  and  community  leaders  the  need  for  advisor 

and  Vociltlonal  ofler“gs  “ tl«  needs  o(  youtl 

^“Sfe^dcomXj^1 00mmitt,ies' their  £uncti0"s’  °°mpo 

nr,^‘.  A number  of  factors  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  state  ir 
providing  instructional  programs  which  meet  the  training  needs  ofthc 
total  manpower  program.  Some  of  these  are  • & 

tra^giLg™^f?n0y  ‘°  direct  or  coord™te  an  occupational 

Separation  of  state  control  of  secondary  and  post  secondary 
vocational  tedhmcail  education ; ” ^ 

Conflicting  interests  of  governmental  agencies : 

Restrictions  imposed  by  State  Licensing  Boards ; 
Apprenticeship  Qualifications; 

School  district  boundaries ; 

n i-Kr  of  upderstanding  on  the  part  of  parents,  school  officials, 
and  the  public  regarding  vocational  education, 
me  State  Advisory  Council  recommends  a State  legislative  com- 

make°therheJef  gTP  T to  eliminate  these  factors  and 

youihs tncUdfc  dS  *°  S“Te  the  needs  of  aU  OWo 

^VSj^ie  °^servat*on  °f  the  Ohio  Advisory  Council  that  the  pres- 
ent  limited  manpower  and  the  organizational  pattern  of  the  Division 

oLI  ^aliE?Ca?-°n  in^he  U-S-  0ffice  of  Education  are  nit  2 
2S?®  *P  glve  leadership  and  support  to  the  programs  evolving  in  the 

w,th  the  80,118  -“k*  » tto  VoSlioS 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  be  elpandedand 
hi  reorganization  be  considered  which  would  includeP leadership 
m the  occupational  areas  as  well  as  in  the  target  group  areas  errmha- 

Sized  in  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968.  P 

14.  The  State  Advisory  Council  is  proud  of  the  Vocational  TCrl„™ 
tion  Program  on  Ohio  and  how  it  is  changing  and  expanding 
the  occupational  educational  needs  of  Ohio  people  o/every  race,  creed 

possible?1"'  Th<!  mtCreSt  ^ SUt>POrt  °f  Ol.ro  WirS  32 
Our  recommendation — “Keep  Moving — Ahead.” 

These  Findings  and  Recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Ohio 
Dmsmn  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State B™  rd of  EducS 

Washii^oTi)0?!  ana^rtiS«KlttAr1  th®  Commissioner  of  Education, 
vv  asnington,  D.C.,  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vnen 

E£ucaitlon-  IV1S  our  **>Pe  that  our  efforti  will  be  of  help  fn 

S ohif.  °f  universal  vocational  education  become  a reahty 
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Chairman — A,  Francis  Porta 
Ex.  Director — Roy  P.  Stewart 


RECOMMENDATIONS  (GENERAL) 


1.  Because  of  the  projected  near  future  equalization  of  supply  and 
demand  for  jobs  at  degree  level,  we  urge  strongly  that  under  its  agree- 
ment with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  seek  to  improve  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, by : 

(a)  Increasing  the  number  of  personnel  so  assigned  to  a higher 
percentage  of  schools ; 

(b)  Reducing  the  ratio  of  students  to  counselors  by  working 
more  emphatically  with  administrators  and  legislative  commit- 
tees on  education  and  appropriations} 

( c ) By  revising  curriculum  in  institutions  offering  courses 
leading  to  counselor  accreditation,  to  include  more  than  the  pres- 
ent single  course  on  vocational  education  out  of  the  22  graduate 
hours  required; 

( d ) By  holding  periodic  workshops  for  both  administrators 
and  counselors,  with  granting  of  academic  credit  for  summer 
workshops  of  reasonable  duration; 

(e)  Planning  a summer  on-the-job  program  in  industry  for 
counselors,  on  a cooperative  basis,  if  economic  conditions  improve 
over  those  existing  in  the  summer  of  1970  which  preclude  com- 
pletion of  a program  for  70  persons ; 

(/)  By  considering  seriously  a training  program  for  a cate- 
gory of  guidance  teclmicians  at  less  than  degree  level  (two  years) 
specializing  in  the  world  of  work,  including  vocational  educa- 
tion, secondary  and  post  secondary  institutional  training,  man- 
power programs,  apprenticeship  training,  OJT  programs,  and 
interview  techniques,  including  follow-up  reports  on  graduates, 
dropouts  and  defectors. 

2.  We  recommend  that  a closer  working  relationship  be  established 
and  developed  by  the  Adult  Basic  Education  section  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education. 

3.  We  recommend  that  instructional  area  cost  studies  be  made  that 
will  correlate  costs  based  on  input  enrollment,  with  the  number  of 
graduates  available  for  employment  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  out-migra- 
tion factor,  since  it  appears  at  this  point  in  time  that  some  of  our  most 
expensive  per  student  courses  produce  fewer  within  state  employables. 

4.  We  recommend  more  intensive  public  information  activities,  in- 
cluding visual  presentations  in  secondary  schools  and  before  parent 
groups,  with  more  use  of  both  print  and  electronic  media.  We  suggest 
that,  for  various  reasons,  the  public  atmosphere  now  is  more  receptive 
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than  at  any  time  in  the  past  to  material  regarding  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

5.  We  recommend  more  on-site  team  evaluations,  such  as  that  on 
health  occupationstraining  at  the  Tri-County  Area  school  at  Bartles- 
ville, and  offer  assistance  from  Advisory  Council  members  with 
specialized  interests  for  inclusion  on  the  teams.  We  suggest  that  results 
•of  such  evaluations  provide  excellent  regional  and  statewide  material 
for  publicity  to  enhance  the  vocational  image. 

6.  While  recognizing  that  salaries  of  administrators  of  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  are  set  by  elected  board  members  of  those  dis- 
tricts, we  recommend  that  the  State  Board,  through  its  reimbursement 
authority,  put  an  equitable  scale  on  them  based  upon  qualification, 
experience  and  tenure,  to  avoid  possibility  of  friction  with  admin- 
istrators of  secondary  schools  that  are  feeders  to  the  area  system. 

7.  We  recommend  that  through  the  follow-up  OTIS  study,  and  by 
any  other  practicable  means,  that  placement  information  by  specific 
job  titles,  and  attitudes  of  both  employer  and  employee,  be  secured  to 
see  that  if  in  interfacing,  labor  demand  and  supply  clusters  were 
m atched  with  training  offered. 

8.  Without  any  desire  to  stimulate  controversy  but  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  certain  facts,  we  recommend  that  the  State  Board,  in  con- 
sulation  with  the  Board  of  Regents  for  A & M Colleges  and  Regents 
for  Higher  Education,  join  the  Advisory  Council  in  brainstorming  the 
idea  of  converting  an  existing  institution  to  a Residential  Vocational- 
Technical  School.  These  comments  are  offered : 

(a)  Thero  is  a public  question  of  duplication  of  present  facili- 
ties, instructional  courses,  and  costs.  A genuine  in-depth  study 
should  be  made  of  present  and  proposed  utilization  of  state  sup- 
ported school  facilities. 

(b)  The  excellent  record  of  Oklahoma  State  Tech  at  Okmulgee 
has  proven  worth  of  a residential  Vo-Tech  school.  It  draws  pri- 
marily from  the  east  side  of  the  state.  Our  geography,  distances, 
and  dispersion  of  population  is  highly  varied. 

(o)  There  are  residential  state  colleges  at  many  compass  points, 
some  of  them  in  the  designated  Oza  rks  region. 

( d ) There  is  a statistical  decrease  in  demand  for  graduates  in 
production  agriculture  at  the  junior  college  level. 

( e ) We  are  producing  a surplus  of  teachers  in  general  educa- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  largest  national  demand  decrease  in  a 
quarter  century.  This  curtails  the  export  of  teachers  which  has 
been  a factor  for  many  years. 

(/)  Conversion  of  an  existing  institution  is  not  closure,  which 
would  have  greater  political  impact,  while  as  a residential  Vo- 
Tech  school,  neither  the  local  nor  state  educational  economy  would 
be  disrupted. 

((/)  The  dispersion  of  state  educational  institutions,  much  of  it 
due  to  political  pressures  and  promises  emanating  from  the  Con- 
stitutional Conventional  prior  to  statehood,  deserves  an  overview 
in  the  light  of  changed  times  and  conditions,  overall  State  re- 
sources and  tax  burdens,  and  the  state’s  needs  in  transition  from 
a pastoral  to  a teclmical  age. 


(7t)  Ninety  percent  Federal  funding  of  a demonstration  resi- 
dential vocational  school  is  authorized  by  the  1968  Amendments 
under  Part  E of  Title  I,  P.L.  90-576,  but  was  not  funded. 

(i)  We  recommend  also  that  some  brainstorming  be  done  co- 
operatively by  all  affected  educational  agencies,  on  establishing  a 
statewide  equipment  pool,  since  occupational  training  equipment 
is  a ma  j or  cost  factor  in  such  training. 
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Chairman — Howard  R.  Baker 
Ex.  Secretary — Mr.  F.  C.  Bachman 


Recommendations  for  Action  in  Career  Education 

Because  the  Governor’s  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation is  by  law  primarily  advisory  to  the  Oregon  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  has  a unique  statewide  responsibility  for  career  education, 
these  recommendations  are  directed  to  the  Oregon  Board.  The  intent 
is  that  on  many  of  the  recommendations  the  leadership  action  should 
be  assumed  by  the  Board  per  se.  The  Board  may  deem  it  appropriate 
to  request  specific  action  by  others  in  regard  to  many  actions  indicated 
by  the  following  recommendations. 

The  Council  believes  that  these  recommendations  should  be  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  the  members  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  (the  Board’s  executive  officer)  who  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  Oregon.  In  addition,  these  recommendations  should  re- 
ceive the  most  serious  and  intensive  attention  and  efforts  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Board  including  those  with  specific  responsibilties 
in  education  generally.  _ . 

An  overview  of  the  needs  for  career  education  in  Oregon  indicates  a 
need  for  decisive  leadership  action  by  the  Oregon  Board : 

1.  To  improve  the  attitudes  of  many  kinds  of  people  toward 
career  education. 

2.  To  cause  the  occurrence  of  major  changes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  counsellor  training  and  counselling  at  all  levels. 

3.  To  precipitate  major  change  for  improvement  of  career 
teacher  education. 

4.  To  achieve  major  increases  in  the  financing  of  career  educa- 


5.  To  improve  two-way  communication  between  the  business 
and  industrial  communities  and  the  schools. 

6.  To  improve  curricula  for  career  education  at  all  levels. 

7.  To  get  public  schools  to  formally  assume  responsibility  to  de- 
velop employability  in  every  student  and  to  work  with  appropriate 
agencies  to  bring  about  placement  (in  education  or  employment) 
or  every  student  leaving  the  school  system. 

Specific  detailed  recommendations  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  should  make  herculean  efforts  to 
expand,  intensify  and  improve  career  education  programs  from  kind- 
ergarten through  graduate  school  (including  teacher  education). 

Justification. — Improvement  of  career  education  is  the  number  one 
need  in  the  public  school  system  today.  Orientation  and  exploratory 
programs  are  needed  from  kindergarten  through  the  10th  grade. 
Career  education  cluster  programs  are  urgently  needed  in  the  11th 


tion. 
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through  the  14th  years.  Degree  programs  in  career  teacher  education 
desperately  need  expansion,  change  and  improvement. 

2.  The  Board  should  appeal  to  and  insist  that  the  Legislature  ear- 
mark funds  and  establish  the  highest  priority  for  the  expansion, 
change  and  improvement  of  career  education  in  Oregon. 

Justification. — Experience  indicates  that  priorities  will  be  given  to 
other  and  less  important  demands  if  funds  are  not  earmarked.  Legis- 
lation should  stipulate  that  certain  appropriations  “shall”  be  spent 
only  for  designated  career  education  programs. 

3.  The  Board  in  addition  to  seeking  additional  monies  for  educa- 
tion, should  concurrently  strive  for  a more  equitable  allocation  of 
existing  monies  between  general  and  career  education  programs  at 
every  level  of  education. 

Justification. — The  future  of  the  public  school  system  rests  upon 
more  appropriate  allocation  of  whatever  amount  or  dollars  is  avail- 
able. Unless  the  Legislature  stipulates  that  certain  monies  “shall”  be 
spent  only  for  career  education,  previous  experience  indicates  career 
education  will  suffer. 

4.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a strategy  to  get  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  influence  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  financing 
education,  especially  career  education. 

Justification. — The  public  as  a whole  has  been  placing  upon  educa- 
tors a burden  which  is  not  rightfully  theirs.  Business  and  industry 
provide  a great  share  of  the  tax  dollars,  and  should  influence  the 
nature  of  education  and  the  emphases  for  which  tax  dollars  are  spent. 
Career  education  has  been  calamitously  slighted.  More  money  is 
needed,  along  with  changes  in  allocations  of  available  monies. 

5.  The  Board  should  take  prompt  and  decisive  action  to  precipitate 
major  expansion,  change  and  improvement  in  preservice  career  teacher 
education.  Note  recommendations  6,  9 and  12  following. 

Justification. — The  public  schools,  especially  at  the  secondary  level, 
in  general,  place  undue  emphasis  upon  college-prep  instruction  (much 
of  which  is  relevant  and  much  of  which  is  irrelevant  to  career  educa- 
tion) and  this  interferes  with  and  inhibits  a much  needed  emphasis 
upon  career  education.  There  is  increasing  awareness  and  considerable 
agreement  among  a few  leaders  (including  both  lay  community  citi- 
zens and  professional  educators) ; however,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  promising,  available  solution  have  not  been  brought 
into  sharp  focus  m the  minds  of  many  local  boards,  school  adminis- 
trators, counsellors,  community  college  personnel,  higher  education 
representatives  and  others  who  should  Be  taking  action  to  expand, 
change  and  improve  instructional  programs  at  all  levels. 

6.  The  Board  should  expect  and  achieve  far  more  active  coopera- 
tion involving  Oregon  State  University,  Oregon  Technical  Institute 
and  the  community  colleges  in  Oregon  in  the  training  of  career  edu- 
cation teachers  (preservice  and  inservice) . 

Justification. — Vocational  teacher  education  at  O.S.U.  is  in  some 
areas  quite  good;  in  others,  sadly  deficient.  The  major  problem  is 
lack  of  resources  such  as  money,  facilities,  equipment  and  staff  at 
O.S.U.  Concurrently,  some  fine  resources  in  facilities,  equipment  and 
manpower  in  other  institutions  are  not  being  utilized  for  teacher 
education. 


7.  The  Board  should  promote  changes  in  teacher  education  to  em- 
phasize performance  rather  than  the  lock-step  for  four  or  five  years 
procedure  which  has  been  so  prevalent. 

Justification. — There  are  many  individual  differences  in  teacher 
trainees.  Each  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  proceed  at  his  own 
ace — some  to  take  longer  and  others  less  than  the  presently  rigid 


degree  programs. 

8.  The  Board  should  encourage  the  designation  and  development 
of  a University  in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area  as  a center  for 
teacher  training  including  the  areas  of  Business  and  Office  Education, 
Health  Occupations  Education  and  Distributive  Education. 

Justification. — The  present  population  center,  existing  programs  (or 
in  some  degree  the  lack  thereof)  in  other  institutions,  and  other  factors 
make  this  most,  desirable,  feasible  and  efficient. 

9.  The  Board  should  formally  designate  O.S.U.  as  the  one  institu- 
tion in  the  State  responsible  for  the  training  of  personnel  to  serve  as 
career  educators  in  a broad  sense  (trained  and  qualified  to  serve  as  lead- 
ers and  administrators  in  career  education  generally,  not  just  as  special- 
ists in  a given  area  such  as  Distributive  Education  or  Home  Eco- 
nomics). Concurrently,  the  Board  should  do  whatever  is  necessary  so 
that  O.S.U.  gives  top  priority  and  devotes  adequate  resources  to  do  the 
job. 

Justification. — Programs  for  training  career  specialists  at  O.S.U. 
and  elsewhere  are  relatively  satisfactory — but  neither  O.S.U.  or  any 
other  institution  in  the  State  is  doing  an  adequite  job  in  training  the 
career  generalist.  Neither  O.S.U.  or  any  other  institution  currently 
has  adequate  resources  allocated  for  this  purpose.  We  should  strive 
now  for  one  good  center  for  this  purpose  rather  than  to  create  two  or 


more  poor  ones. 

10.  The  Board  should  assume  leadership  in  planning  and  activating 
a program  of  inservice  training  for  board  members,  administrators, 
guidance  and  counselling  personnel  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  com- 
munity college  and  higher  education  levels  to  develop  understanding 
and  agreement  upon  an  appropriate  philosophy  of  education  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today  and  for  the  80’s.  The  Board  should  maintain  the 
active  leadership  role  in'  consumating  this  recommendation  (higher 
education  should  have  a cooperating  and  supporting  fimction) . 

Justification—  The  current  disproportionate  emphasis  upon  college- 
prep,  the  need  to  improve  the  image  of  career  education,  the  inadequate 
counselling  services,  the  tendency  to  sometimes  use  career  education 
as  a “dumping  ground”,  the  tendency  to  counsel  all  the  “bright”  stu- 
dents into  traditional  four-year  colleges  and  universities,  the  need  for 
organizational,  administrative  and  instructional  changes  all  point  to 
an  urgent  need.  Needed  changes  in  instruction  may  not  occur 
until  administrators  and  their  boards  decide  to  make  these  changes. 
Clear-cut  goals  and  priorities  must  be  a reality.  There  needs  to  be  an 
awareness  in  the  elementary  grades.  There  is  a philosophy  and  a sub- 
stance which  needs  to  be  defined  especially  to  meet  Oregon  needs, 
transmitted  generally  among  boards,  administrators  and  counsellors 
and  diffused  throughout  the  schools.  There  are  emphatic  evidences 
that  too  many  people  (parents,  board  members,  administrators,  guid- 
ance staff,  teachers  and  students)  still  reveal  the  belief  that  career  ed- 
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ucation  requires  primarily  a “strong  back”  and  that  a superior  intelli- 
gence or  “academic  talent”  would  be  wasted  in  career  education.  All 
concerned  need  to  come  to  recognize  that  many  of  the  so-called  career 
occupations  today  warrant  and  demand  mental  capacities  as  great  as 
fields  of  nuclear  science,  physics,  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry,  law, 
ad  infinitum.  Equally  significant,  the  potential  for  serving  the  needs 
of  society,  the  potential  for  happiness  and  satisfaction  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  potential  for  monetary  reward  in  career  occupations  today* 
usually  equals  or  exceeds  those  of  many  professions.  Sequential  de- 
velopment of  career  education  at  all  levels  should  constitute  the  con- 
ceptual framework  for  the  in  service  program  here  recommended. 

11.  The  Board  should  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a ma- 
jor and  complete  change  in  the  present  system  for  selecting,  educating, 
and  training  counsellors  at  all  levels. 

Juctifi cation, — Counsellors  today  are  not  adequately  trained  to  do 
the  job  that  is  needed.  They’re  not  in  tune  with  today’s  needs,  and  often 
constitute  more  of  a liability  than  an  asset.  The  shortcomings  in  guid- 
ance and  counselling  are  of  such  a magnitude  that  a GACVE  Task 
Force  will  be  created  to  study  the  situation. 

12.  The  Board  should  take  aggressive  leadership  action  to  pre- 
cipitate massive  involvement  of  business,  industry,  agriculture,  labor 
and  others  in  public  school  affairs  to  influence  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  to  take  a significant  role  in  the  instruction  per  se.  This 
should  include  teacher  education. 

Justification. — There  exists  today  a very  serious  lack  of  commu- 
nication between  the  public  communities  and  the  professional  educa- 
tors '(administrators  and  teachers)  in  all  levels  of  education.  This  has 
resulted  in  too  much  emphasis  upon  college-prep  work,  a lack  of 
urgently  needed  career  education,  much  dull  and  nonsensical  instruc- 
tion, bickering,  apathetic  students,  apathetic  voters,  and  defeated 
budgets  in  all  levels  of  education.  Obviously  the  community  and  school 
personnel  often  are  not  communicating  and  sharing  the  valuable  per- 
ceptions, information,  insights  and  abilities  which  each  has.  Many 
teachers  lack  both  knowledge  and  occupational  competency  in  their 
teaching  fields.  Some,  but  not  all  of  these  deficiencies  can  be  overcome 
by  change  and  improvement  in  degree-granting  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions. The  ranks  of  the  world  of  work  (both  white  and  blue  col- 
lars) constitute  a resource  which  must  be  tapped  consistently  and 
indepth  not  only  in  advising  the  schools  on  what  should  be  taught, 
but  also  in  the  actual  teaching  process  in  the  classroom,  in  the  labora- 
tory and  in  the  field,  factory  and  office. 

13.  The  Board  should  develop  special  task  forces  in  career  educa- 
tion to  pinpoint  needs  for  career  curriculum  development  for  the  ele- 
mentary, junior  high,  senior  high,  community  college,  adult  and  four- 
year  college  levels. 

Justification . — -There  are  some  gross  deficiencies,  a lack  of  relevancy 
and  a lack  of  articulation  at  every  level.  These  handicap  and  penalize 
students  to  an  extent  which  can  neither  be  defended  nor  tolerated. 

14.  The  Board  should  assign  staff  or  contract  with  others  to  do 
the  curriculum  development  most  urgently  needed  as  it  is  identified 
when  the  preceding  recommendation  (number  13)  is  implemented  on 
a priority  basis. 
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Jwtificafoon,— Such  curricula  must  he  developed  to  facilitate  the 
fend  of  instruction  needed  in  career  education.  We  cannot  affordto 
let  this  go  undone  any  longer  nor  can  we  afford  to  pay  for  manv  per- 
sons or  agencies  to  duplicate  this  work.  17  many  per 

. Tbe  Board  should  continue,  expand  and  intensify  its  current 
Sr^r  Suwtfon6  °Pmg  and  implcmentin£  the  cluster  ipproach  to 
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he  Board  S10uld  continue,  expand,  and  intensify  its  current 
activities  through  appropriate  advisory  bodies  to  ascertain  skills,  com- 
per2s  and  knowledges  required  for  job  entry  and  progression. 

stl Ration.— The  present  liaison  with  the  Departmentof  Employ- 
ment and  projected  activities  under  the  “Verify”  system  appear  ex- 
cellent  as  far  as  they  go  but  they  are  inadequate3^  The  Ore^orf  Board 
?eedhinf  ^ S’  con?,mumty  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
abl  i?JTV  Tih  more  about  ob  opportunities  which  will  be  avaif- 
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order  to  make  appropriate  decisions  and  recommendations.  For  ex- 
ample, one  must  ao  much  more  than  read  the  State  Plan  for  Career 
Education  in  order  to  comprehend  it.  A management  information  sys- 
tem, including  systematic  means  of  gathering  data  and  periodic  staff 
presentations  with  appropriate  visuals  are  minimum  essentials.  The 
data  collection  model  devised  at  the  National  Center  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  (Ohio  State  University)  is  an  outstanding  model 
for  data  collection. 

19.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement-  a plan  to  get  every 
school  district  to  officially  assume  responsibility  for  developing  em- 
ployability in  every  student.  This  should  include  accountability  to  the 
local  tax  payers  and  to  the  Oregon  Board. 

Justification— School  districts  should  be  encouraged  to  formally, 
assume  responsibility  and  take  action  to  develop  some  degree  of  em- 
ployability in  every  student,  because  almost  every  boy  ana  girl  (col- 
lege-bound or  other)  will,  during  high  school,  and  upon  leaving  high 
school  have  need  to  earn  some  money  through  productive  labor  of 
some  type.  State  aid  would  serve  as  an  incentive  for  school  districts 
to  fulfill  this  responsibility.  Rather  than  developing  employability  for 
a single  job  or  type  of  employment,  schools  should  provide  the  widest 
possible  range  or  options  for  each  student. 

20.  The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a program  intended 
to  get  every  secondary  school  to  assume  responsibility  to  work  with 
appropriate  agencies  to  bring  about  placement  of  every  student  who 
leaves  high  school  whether  by  graduation  or  otherwise. 

Justification. — Traditionally,  secondary  schools  have  done  a rela- 
tively^ excellent  job  in  placing  the  college-bound  student,  compared  to 
the  virtually  nothing  done  for  other  students.  Respondents  to  the 
questions  posed  in  the  Self-Analysis  phase  of  the  study  upon  which 
much  of  this  Report  is  based,  frequently  indicated  the  school  did  very 
little  if  anything  for  the  non-college-bound  student,  that  counsellors 
knew  relatively  little  about  placement  opportunities  for  other  students, 
that  school  personnel  had  no  time  allocated  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
outside  employment  and  placement  agencies  accomplished  little  if  any- 
thing in  this  area.  The  solution  must  involve  cooperative  arrangements 
with  State  or  Federal  employment  agencies.  For  example,  such  an  out- 
side agency  might  assign  an  employment  officer  to  the  local  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  In  most  instances  such  placement  would  not  be 
viewed  as  a permanent  position,  but  rather  as  a stepping  stone  to 
additional  education  and/or  employment. 

21.  The  Board  should  intensify  and  expand  its  already  laudable 
efforts  toward  long-range  planning. 

Justification.— Certain  factors,  such  as  inadequate  and  uncertain 
funding  have  seriously  limited  long-range  planning.  Planning  needs 
to  be  systematic,  intensive,  and  coordinated  for  all  levels  and  types  of 
career  education  programs  and  services  involving  the  education  estab- 
lishment and  other  agencies  and  groups  concerned  with  manpower. 
Clear-cut  goals  need  to  be  developed  and  then  an  examination  of  the 
instrumentalities  that  exist  to  meet  these  needs  in  terms  of  schools  and 
their  organizational  structure.  Relationships  of  secondary  schools,  com- 
munity colleges  and  four-year  institutions  should  be  considered.  The 
applications  of  systems  such  as  PPB,  PERT  and  Delphi  Techniques 
are  desirable  as  well  as  development  of  a mechanism  for  effective  inter- 
agency planning. 
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oo..  The  hom'd  should  design  and  implement  a plan  for  systematic 
follow-up  of  students  leaving  secondary  schools  and  community  col- 
leges in  the  States  (whether  by  graduation  or  otherwise)  including  the 
identification  of  why  each  student  leaves  and  where  he  went.  This  can 
effectively  bo  done  on  a sampling  basis. 

Justification. — One  means  of  determining  what  student  needs  are 
mot  being  met  by  existing  course  offerings  at  various  levels  is  to  observe 
what  happens  to  students  who  leave  the  schools.  Responses  of  persons 
in  the  ten  Oregon  schools  involved  in  this  study  reflect  a dearth  of 
information  here.  There  is  need  for  a systematic  and  comprehensive 
follow-up  system  statewide — which  should  most  logically  be  designed, 
implemented  and  coordinated  under  the  leadership  of  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  National  Center  for  Research  and 
Training  in  Vocational  Education  at  the  Ohio  State  University  has 
developed  a computerized  approach  which  merits  attention  for  this 


purpose.  . , ...  j. 

23.  The  Board  should  preserve  and  enhance  the  current  identity  ox 
career  education  programs  and  staff  in  all  kinds  of  educational  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  and  make  the  line  of  communication  and  authority 
from  the  Director  of  Career  Education  (or  whatever  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  Department  of  Career  Education  is  titled)  to  the 
Superintendent  (or  whatever  the  administrative  head  of  the  institu- 
tion or  agency  is  titled)  as  direct  and  short  as  possible. 

Justification. — Cooperation  between  career  and  general  education 
personnel  is  highly  desirable;  however,  experience  has  proven  that 
when  career  education  programs  and  staff  are  unduly  subordinated, 
career  education  programs  deteriorate  and  are  diffused.  Communica- 
tion about  career  education  programs  suffers  unless  the  administrative 
head  of  career  education  communicates  rather  directly  with  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  institution  or  agency.  Experience  in  many  states 
indicates  deterioration  of  the  status  and  image  of  career  education 
when  the  line  organization  places  one  or  more  persons  between  the  head 
of  career  education  and  the  administrative  head  of  the  institution  or 

24.  The  Board  should  initiate  action  to  make  the  State  Plan  more 
a State  of  Oregon  Plan,  a more  concise  plan,  a shorter  and  more  spe- 
cific plan,  a more  comprehensive  plan.  A “popular”  version  should  be 

made  and  widely  distributed.  . , , 

Justification. — The  present  State  Plan  is  so  lengthy,  obtuse,  and 
filled  with  extraneous  material  that  the  usual  professional  educator, 
board  member  and  citizen  cannot  or  does  not  comprehend  the  Plan. 
More  adequate  State  finances  for  career  education  would  facilitate 
more  state  independence  and  precision  in  the  planning  process.  The 
current  plan,  however  excellent  it  might  be.  loses  a great  deal  of  its 
potential  if  it  is  not  understood.  The  State  staff  now  spend  an  excessive 
amount  of  relatively  unproductive  time  and  energy  in  development  of 
the  State  Plan  to  meet  federal  requirements.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  the  federal  requirements  closer  to  state  needs  in  planning. 

25.  The  Board  should  assume  the  key  leadership  role  in  designing 
and  promoting  a research  and  development  center  for  career  educa- 
tion. The  Center  should  be  an  independent  entity  so  situated  that  it 
will  not  bo  bound  by  the  formal  and  informal  limitations  and  tradi- 
tions of  existing  instructional  and  supervisory  programs. 
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Justification. — Existing  educational  programs  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  needs  of  Oregon  citizens.  Historically  and  philosophically 
it  is  apparent  that  research  and  development  activities  need  some  sep- 
aration from  established  instructional  and  supervisory  agencies  if  they 
are  to  be  effective. 

26.  The  Board  should  arrange  for  periodic,  systematic,  third-party 
evaluation  of  career  education  and  teacher  education. 

Justification.— Experience  and  history  have  repeatedly  and  dramati- 
cally proven  the  inadequacy  of  most  evaluation  done  previously.  Eval- 
uation should  constitute  the  majo*  bases  for  future  programs.  Self- 
analysis  should  be  a part  of  the  evaluation  process,  but  much  of  the 
evaluation  should  be  done  by  persons  or  agencies  not  involved  in  op- 
eration or  supervision  of  the  programs  concerned. 

27.  The  Board  should  negotiate  even  more  specific  written  agree- 
ments with  the  public  schools,  higher  education  and  any  other  institu- 
tions to  which  it  disburses  funds.  It  should  expect  ana  receive  an  ac- 
counting on  what  was  accomplished  with  funds  received  accordingly. 

Justification. — Quite  irequently  monies  distributed  by  the  Oregon 
Board  are  by  law  designated  to  be  used  to  supplement  rather  than 
replace  local  funds.  Career  education  programs  may  be  penalized  when 
the  intent  is  not  implemented.  Today  especially,  the  inherent  principles 
of  PPBS  (Program,  Planning,  Budget  Systems) , and  accountability 
for  tax  monies  expended  are  of  vital  importance.  Career  education 
programs  at  all  levels  must  be  held  accountable  to  produce  results  rea- 
sonably consistent  with  intent  and  objectives. 

28.  The  Board  should  lev  iew  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  determine  which 
ones  it  will  accept  and  implement,  assign  priorities,  determine  time 
schedules  for  action,  and  advise  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Council 
accordingly.  (January  15,  1971  is  suggested  as  a reasonable  date  for 
such  notification.) 

29.  The  Board  should  annually  advise  the  Governor’s  Advisory 
Council  of  its  progress  in  implementing  the  Council’s  recommenda- 
tions. 
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Chairman— Dr.  Wade  Wilson 
Ex.  Secretary— Severlno  Stefanon 

Pkoject  Goals  and  Recommendations 

The  following  is  intended  to  identify  and  describe  specific  goals 
the  attainment  of  which  might  be  reached  through  the  accompanying 
recommendations.  The  goals  and  recommendations  are  based  on 
AVR’s  observations  of  the  findings  in  this  evaluation  study. 

1.  Goal:  Incrense  the  percentage  of  high  school  students  served  by 
vocational  education  programs  to  25  percent;  to  40  percent;  to  50  per- 
cent in  the  1970’s. 

Recommendations: 

Build  new  and  expand  existing  area  vocational-technical  schools 
and  programs;  also  appropriate  comprehensive  high  school  pro- 
grams in  light  of  needs  or  students  m an  area  and  realistic  job 
opportunities. 

Utilize  many  other  types  of  programs,  such  as  itinerant  instruc- 
tors. mobile  shops,  educational  television,  and  new  audio-visual 
devices  and  techniques,  to  reach  more  secondary  school  age 
students  in  sparsely  populated  areas. 

2.  God:  Bring  secondary  vocational  education  occupational  educa- 
tion program  enrollments  and  completions  into  closer  relationship 
with  current  and  projected  labor  market  demands. 

Recommendations: 

Intensify  promotional  efforts  for  program  expansion  in  dis- 
tributive education  in  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  com- 
prehensive high  schools  to  bring  distributive  education  enroll- 
ments into  more  realistic  recognition  of  labor  market  demands  in 
distribution. 

Intensify  promotional  efforts  in  cooperation  with  health  insti- 
tutions toward  much  greater  program  expansion  to  meet  the 
increasing  critical  demands  in  health  occupations.  Add  at  least 
two  State  staff  mcmbei'S  to  give  the  health  occupations  training 
program  much  higher  priority. 

Intensify  promotional  efforts  toward  much  greater  expansion 
in  technical  education  programs  to  meet  the  persistent  demands 
for  technicians.  Add  at  least  one  State  staff  member  in  this  field 
to  give  technical  education  programs  much  higher  priority. 

Set  up  new  and  higher  required  standards  for  approving  finan- 
cial aid  to  business  and  office  occupations  programs  (perhaps  only 
cooperative  programs)  with  a view  toward  limiting  or  even  re- 
ducing the  present  much  too  high  enrollment  in  proportion  to 
other  fields  of  training  in  the  Pennslyvania  program. 

Continue  to  emphasize  increased  priority  for  off-farm  agricul- 
ture education  programs  asagninst  farm  production  courses. 
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Continue  to  place  emphasis  and  high  priority  on  employment 
objective  consumer  education  and  home  economics  education  pro- 
grams, especially  for  socio-economic  disadvantaged  high  school 
girls  and  adult  homemakers.  # 

3.  Goal:  Increase  the  percentage  and  efficiency  of  utilization  of 
secondary  program  training  stations  as  near  to  lOO  percent  as  possible 
throughout  the  State. 

Recommendations: 

Institute  more  flexible  student  admission  and  exit  policies  so  as 
to  keep  training  stations  in  use  100%  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Increase  financial  assistance  to  add  vocational  counselors  in  both 
area  vocational-technical  schools  and  in  participating  high  schools 
with  a view  toward  improving  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
services;  also  to  reduce  the  number  of  high  school  students,  espe- 
cially Blacks,  who  enter  into  an  occupational  training  offering 
that  does  not  relate  to  their  vocational  goals,  desires  or  interest. 

Explore  and  institute  more  innovative  schedules  of  students. 

Intensify  student  recruitment  efforts  in  all  area  vocational- 
technical  participating  schools. 

Utilize  vacant  trainmg  stations  for  a variety  of  purposes,  e.g., 
exploratory  experience  for  8th  and  9th  grade  students. 

Investigate  and  institute  training  services  under  contract  with 
private  schools  with  a view  toward  closing  very  low  enrollment 
public  secondary  courses. 

4.  Goal:  Increase  the  percentage  of  placement  of  secondary  voca- 
tional education  graduates  in  jobs  for  which  they  receive  training. 

Recommendations  : 

Institute  required  placement  and  follow-up  services  in  every 
substantial  vocational-technical  education  program  and  provide 
the  necessary  State  and  Federal  funds  to  finance  such  operations 
adequately. 

Give  special  attention  and  emphasis  to  the  placement  needs  of 
Black  graduates  and  dropouts. 

Employ  Black  placement  officers  wherever  possible,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Intensify  promotional  efforts  and  add  funds  accordingly  to 
establish  and  operate  many  more  cooperative  education  programs 
in  all  kinds  of  public  and  private  schools  and  programs. 

5.  Goal:  Continue  to  increase  the  number  of  postsecondary  stu- 
dents in  occupational  education  programs. 


Recoin  mendations : 

Review  the  objectives  and  plans  of  occupational  education 
offerings  in  the  community  colleges  to  determine  whether  they 
are  or  can  be  articulated  with  secondary  programs  and  also 
whether  they  are  realistic  in  terms  of  labor  market  demands. 

Provide  the  necessary  State  funds  to  complete  the  establishment 
of  the  community  colleges  to  serve  all  areas  of  the  State. 

Provide  the  required  State  and  Federal  funds  to  establish 
occupational  education  offerings  in  the  community  colleges  to 
accommodate  50%  of  the  community  college  enrollment. 
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Develop  and  provide  13th  and  14th  year  postsecondary  occu- 
pational education  offerings  in  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools. 

6.  Goal:  Increase  the  number  of  adults  served  by  vocational-technical 
programs  of  all  kinds. 

Recommendations : 

Intensify  promotional  efforts  to  motivate  employed,  under- 
employed ana  unemployed  adults  to  utilize  the  occupational  edu- 
cational offerings  available  in  the  Pemisyl vania  public  and  private 
programs. 

Assign  more  State  staff  to  adult  education  promotion  and  su- 
pervision. 

Provide  financial  assistance  to  area  vocational-technical  schools 
and  local  comprehensive  high  schools  for  additional  counseling 
and  follow-up  service  for  adiuts. 

Adopt  more  flexible  arrangements  for  enrolling  and  leaving 
a program. 

Individualize  instruction  more  so  as  to  develop  non-graded 
shop  and  laboratory  instruction. 

7.  Goal:  Increase  the  number  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
persons  to  be  served  with  emphasis  on  the  younger  high  school  drop- 
outs. 

Recommendations : 

Develop,  institute  and  fund  shorter  term  curricula  in  a variety 
of  lesser  stalled  occupational  training  programs  to  be  conducted 
in  area  vocational-technical  schools,  in  comprehensive  high  schools 
and  in  community  colleges. 

Appoint  two  or  more  additional  qualified  persons  of  minority 
groups  as  professional  staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Techni- 
cal and  Continuing  Education. 

Re-examine  the  procedures  for  alloting  earmarked  funds  for 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  with  a view  toward  measur- 
ing more  objectively  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  those  persons 
to  be  served. 

Provide  for  more  adequate  monitoring  of  projects  and  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  perhaps  by  utilizing  staff  members  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

Utilize  private  schools  and  programs  through  contract  to  pro- 
vide specialized  training  services  just  as  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients  are  accommodated. 

8.  Goal:  Expansion  of  the  present  graduate  follow-up  system  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Recommendations : 

Design  and  institute  a system  of  follow-up  of  high  school 
dropouts  and  of  postsecondary  public  and  private  program  grad- 
uates and  dropouts,  especially  with  a view  toward  determination 
of  the  kind  of  training  programs  that  might  reach  them  before 
and  after  they  drop  out. 

Provide  for  State  staff  in-depth  analysis  of  all  follow-up  data 
and  information  with  a view  toward  supplying  useful  feed-back 
for  making  changes  in  and  improving  on-going  programs. 
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Establish  an  effective  exit  interview  system  to  determine  the 
real  causes  of  dropping  out. 

Mnlm  a special  study  of  four  year  college  dropouts  to  determine 
where  they  go  and  what  they  do  occupationally  after  leaving 
college  with  a view  toward  providing  them  with  appropriate 
public. and  private  vocational  and  technical  education  opportuni- 
ties. 

9.  Goal:  Utilization  of  local  advisory  committees  in  100  percent  of 
the  area  vocational-technical  school,  local  high  school  and  adult  vo- 
•cational-technical  programs. 

Recommendations : 

Assign  a State  staff  member  to  work  full-time  with  local  ad- 
ministrators on  increasing  and  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
local  advisory  committees. 

Assign  area  coordinators  greater  responsibility  for  examining 
the  effective  utilization  of  local  advisory  committees. 

Develop  a continuing  communication  system  between  the  State 
Advisory  Council  and  local  advisory  committees  possibly  through 
a representative  executive  body  to  make  certain  that  both  groups 
are  currently  and  adequately  informed  at  least  on  priority  pro- 
gram developments  and  problems. 

10.  Goal:  Completion  and  implementation  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  in 
accordance  with  the  organization  chart  of  November  10, 1969. 

Recommendations: 

Review  and  implement  the  recommendations  for  reorganiza- 
tion made  in  the  Pennsylvania  V ocational  Education  Study  of 


Continue  the  bi-monthly  progress  reports  by  the  State  Director 
to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  on  actions  taken  or 
contemplated  on  the  Bureau  of  reorganization  recommendations 
made  in  the  1969  Pennsylvania  study  . 

Establish  the  field  office  facilities  in  locations  other  than  higher 
education  institutions  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  unify  and  im- 
prove State  administration  of  all  vocational,  technical  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  administered  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Examine  with  the  field  office  staffs  the  implications  for  more 
effective  program  planning,  coordination  and  evaluation  involv- 
in  3 new  intermediate  units  to  become  effective  in  1971. 


two  or  more  staff  members  to  the  Vocational  Program 
Planning  Division  to  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the  major 
planning  functions  and  responsibilities  defined  for  that  division. 

11.  Goal:  Establishment  of  more  adequate,  relevant  preservice  and 
inservice  teacher  and  counselor  training  services  for  the  many  new 
inexperienced  vocational  teachers  and  counselors. 

Recommendations : 

Re-examine  the  vocational  teacher  training  programs  in  the  co- 
operating higher  education  institutions  with  a view  toward  de- 
veloping new  and  expanded  relevant  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  and  counselor  training  programs. 
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Initiate  the  training  and  placement  of  vocational  teacher  and 
counselor  aides  in  cooperation  with  higher  education  institutions, 
including  community  colleges,  to  provide  assistance  to  overloaded 
vocational  teachers  and  counselors. 

Utilitize  private  business,  trade  and  technical  schools  to  assist 
in  the  professional  training  of  vocational  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. 

Develop  and  utilize  a personnel  exchange  of  vocational  and 
technical  teachers  with  business  and  industrial  personnel  with  a 
view  toward  improving  counseling  and  teaching. 

12.  Goal:  Identification  and  training  of  new  young  potential  vo- 
cational education  leader's  to  fill  the  increased  number  of  administra- 
tive posts  at  the  local  and  State  level. 

Recommendation: 

In  cooperation  with  selected  teacher  education  institutions, 
establish  a continuous  leadership  training  program  including  a 
one-semester  internship  in  a well  operated  area  vocational-tech- 
nical school  under  an  experienced  competent  director  or  principal. 

13.  Goal:  Establishment  and  operation  of  a curriculum  and  in- 
structional material  development  center. 

Recommendation: 

In  cooperation  with  the  selected  teacher  education  institution, 
establish  an  occupational  curriculum  development  center  with  a 
view  toward  producing  highly  individualized  learning  activity 
packages  or  units  which  will  serve  all  Pennsylvania  programs. 

14.  Goal:  Improvement  in  certain  general  administrative  practices. 

Recommendations : 

Re-examine  reporting  forms,  guidelines,  and  instructions  to 
local  districts  with  a Anew  toward  giving  more  help  to  local 
administrators. 

Re-examine  financial  aid  policies  for  adult  education  programs 
with  a view  toward  increasing  that  aid  and  thus  stimulating 
greater  program  expansion. 

Re-examine  procedures  for  allotting  funds  to  local  districts  so 
that  governing  boards  of  area  vocational-technical  schools  might 
receive  funds  directly  rather  than  seek  them  from  boards  of  par- 
ticipating districts  and  so  that  funds  are  substantial  enough  to 
make  a meaningful  contribution. 

Work  cooperatively  with  local  administrators  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a vigorous  continuous  vocational  education  public  infor- 
mation program. 

Work  closely  with  the  State  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  the 
perfection  and  use  of  the  planning  information  system,  including 
greater  use  of  the  updated  labor  market  supply  and  demand  data. 

. Urge  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  to  continue  to 
press  the  Congress  and  State  legislature  for  earlier  appropriations 
to  permit  more  effective  planning  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Chairman— William  F.  Carroll,  Jr. 

Ex.  Secretary — Truman  Weller 

I.  Extent  and  Direction  or  the  Vocational-Technical  Education 

Program 

Growth  in  secondary  vocational  education  enrollments  in  the  State 
is  occurring  at  a rate  double  that  of  secondary  enrollments  as  a whole. 
The  1969  vocational  enrollment  of  12.7%  tends  to  indicate  the  States 
objective  of  11.2%  will  be  achieved  in  1970  despite  delayed  expansion 
caused  by  late  federal  appropriations.  The  long-range  goal  or  20.5% 
enrollment  by  1974  may  be  realistically  anticipated. 

The  post-secondary  vocational  enrollment  projections  appear 
to  be  somewhat  high  although  program  expansion  will  receive  a strik- 
ing increase  providing  the  Blackstone  Valley  Campus  becomes  a real- 
ity in  1974  as  planned.  # . 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  coordinate  economic,  social  and  vocation- 
al education  planning  and  to  actively  seek  involvement  of  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  students  in  the  expansion  process  will  exist  m 
the  State  during  the  coming  years. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs  are  of  excep- 
tionally high  quality  in  terms  of  instructors,  equipment,  student  reac- 
tion and  efficiency,  and  are  succeeding  in  educating  and  training  hard- 
core disadvantaged  individuals.  Keys  to  this  success  appear  to  be  the 
integrated  pre- vocational  training  and  highly  individualized  teaching 
methods. 

Recommended  that: 

1.  More  comprehensive  labor  data  be  developed  so  that  output 
and  enrollments  can  be  related  to  actual  labor  needs,  thus  insuring 
that  graduate  placement  will  be  possible  and  that  vocational  pro- 
gram direction  is  in  agreement  with  economic  planning. 

2.  Increased  attention  be  devoted  to  serving  the  disadvantaged 

and  handicapped  population  with  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  minorities.  . 

3.  Post-Secondary  vocational  enrollment  projections  be  continu- 
ally reviewed  to  determine  whether  they  may  Tbe  high  in  light  of 
contingencies  affecting  facility  construction. 

4.  Consideration  be  given  to  developing  a reporting  system  to 
include  all  enrollments  in  vocational  programs  regardless  of 
whether  such  programs  are  federally  supported. 

5.  Manpower  programs  be  expanded  especially  in  areas  having 
large  disadvantaged  and  economically  depressed  populations. 

TT.  Vocational  Guidance  in  Rhode  Island  Public  School 

Rhode  Island  has  devoted  considerable  resources  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  counseling  services  for  its  vocational-technical  high 
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school  students.  The  State  has  already  achieved  the  commendable  ratio- 
of  one  guidance  counselor  assigned  to  each  252  vocational  students  and 
is  striving  to  further  improve  this  ratio  through  its  direct  support  for 
counselor  salaries.  • . 

Desirable  ratios,  however,  is  but  one  of  several  factors  influencing 
the  effectiveness  of  any  guidance  program.  Many  significant  improve- 
ments remain  to  be  accomplished  in  the  immediate  future  if  the  State 
is  to  maintain  its  commitment  to  the  highest  possible  quality  guidance 
services  available  to  all  of  its  vocational  students. 

Recommended  that: 

1.  Adequate  procedures  be  adopted  to  insure  a suitable  match- 
ing of  an  individual  student’s  characteristics  with  a specific  occu- 
pational program. 

2.  Counselor-student  contact  be  increased  to  assist  students  in 
establishing  realistic  educational  and/or  occupational  plans. 

3.  More  effective  dissemination  of  auxiliary  guidance  media 

and  materials  be  established.  . ... 

4.  Coordination  be  improved  for  those  guidance  activities 
which  are  shared  by  teachers  and  counselors,  such  as:  job  infor- 
mation, placement,  and  follow-up. 

5.  Orientation  effort  be  expanded  to  acquaint  school  personnel 
and  others  with  the  types  of  services  carried  on  by  the  vocational 
facility  and  the  guidance  program. 

6.  The  vocational  guidance  program  be  extended  to  reach  stu- 
dents in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

7.  In-service  programs  be  introduced  to  improve  competencies 
of  all  guidance  personnel  in  the  area  of  vocational  counseling. 

III.  The  Disadvantaged  and  Minorities  in  Rhode  Island 

The  concept  of  the  disadvantaged  is  relatively  new  in  our  society. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  there  is  little  agreement  on  defini- 
tion of  the  concept.  Two  questions  are  often  raised  regarding  the 
population  of  the  disadvantaged.  They  are:  1)  Who  are  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  2)  IIow  many  people  in  the  population  under  considera- 
tion are  disadvantaged  ? 

By  “Disadvantaged”  we  mean  those  who  through  poverty,  misfor- 
tune, or  discrimination  are  deprived  of  adequate^  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  of  medical  care  and  education,  of  meaningful  work  which 
can  lead  to  solf-rcolization?  and  of  full  participation  in  all  the  humanly 
enriching  activities  our  society  has  to  offer. 

Of  the  24,830  individuals  defined  by  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  as  disadvantaged,  23,136  or  about  84%  were  represented 
to  be  employed  full-time  but  with  a family  income  set  below  or  at  the 
poverty  level.  Included  in  these  figures  are  a large  number  of  minority 

fiersons  which  in  1965  comprised  25,000  or  about  4%  of  the  total  popu- 
ation  of  the  State.  Of  this  total  60%  am  concentrated  in  the  City  of 
Providence. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Rhode  Island  to  see  to  it  that  the  disad- 
vantaged and  members  of  minority  groups  get  into  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  so  that  they  may  broaden  their  career  opportunities. 
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Reoommended  that: 

1.  The  State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Division, 
maintain  a collection  of  data  on  the  social,  economic,  and  racial 
characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in  the  vocational  programs  of 
the  State. 

2.  Teachers,  guidance  counselors,  administrators  and  parapro- 
fessionals  from  minority  groups  be  employed  by  the  Vocational 
Dirision  and  the  local  education  agencies  in  order  that  these  per- 
sons may  serve  as  “psychological  models”  for  disadvantaged,  low 
income,  and  minority  group  youth  and  adults. 

3.  The  evening  vocational  educational  program  in  the  inner- 
city  of  Providence  and  in  other  cities  be  expanded  so  that  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  may  bo  trained 
and  retrained  for  existing  and  new  careers. 

4.  The  Vocational  Division  and  the  Local  Education  Agency 
seek  out  members  of  minority  groups  as  “contact”  people  to  com- 
municate with  members  of  these  groups. 


At  the  present  time  Rhode  Island  is  moving  forthrightly  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational-technical  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  citizens.  The  policy  of  establishing  area  vocational 
facilities  in  selected  comprehensive  high  schools  and  junior  colleges 
is  well  suited  to  Rhode  Island’s  particular  situation. 

Recommended  that: 

1.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  be  reorganized  in 
accordance  with  the  explicit  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1068,  (P.L.  90-576).  A new 
organization  of  this  kind  would  require  a one  or  two  year  phase- 
in  and  intensive,  in-service  training  of  present  staff  members. 

2.  A continuous  vocational  education  leadership  development 
program  be  instituted  providing  for  recruitment  and  training  of 
young  potential  leaders  and  including  a period  of  internship  at 
area  scnools  operated  by  experienced,  successful  coordinators. 

3.  The  present  salaiw  schedule  of  division  staff  members  be 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  comparable  salaries  at  the  local  level  and 
in  similar  or  neighboring  states  with  a view  toward  improving 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  and  competent  staff. 

V.  Vocational  Training  of  Special  Populations 

The  following  special  recommendations  are  presented  concerning 
the  vocational  education  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  liandicapped 
persons. 

Recommended  that: 

1.  Existing  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools  bo  utilized  to 
accommodate  special  populations. 

2.  Existing  Vocational  and  Technical  curriculums  be  modified 
to  meetthe  needs  of  special  populations. 


IV.  State  Organization  and  Administration 
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3.  Specialized  supervisory  staff  be  employed  and  reorientation 
of  existing  staff  be  accomplished  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
populations. 

4.  Public  School  enrollment  data  relating  to  the  handicapped 
be  obtained  and  included  in  evaluation  reports. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Chairman — Robert  A.  Harley 
Ex.  Director — Dr.  Robert  H.  White 

Digest  of  Recomjiendations 

I.  Federal  and  state  financial  support  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  should  be  increased  beyond,  the  present  level,  with  some 
changes  needed  in  the  method  of  distribution. 

A.  The  amount  of  Federal  and  state  funds  available  to  local  school 
districts  must  be  known  sufficiently  early  to  permit  planning  and 
securing  competent  personnel.  The  present  pattern  of  funding  in 
retrospect  negates  much  of  the  intent  of  the  1968  Act  (Gcal  2.  Ques- 
tion 11). 

B.  Additional  funds  for  vocational  programs  are  urgently  needed. 

C.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  use  funds  to  u greater 
degree  to  stimulate  needed  vocational  programs  and  services. 

D.  Appropriations  to  local  districts  should  be  adjusted  annually 
to  reflect  any  increased  efforts  of  local  districts  rather  than  being  cal- 
culated on  the  static  base  of  FY 1969. 

E.  State  officials  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  each 
tax  dollar  is  placed  where  it  will  make  its  greatest  contribution.  For 
example,  low  teacher-student  ratios  for  technical  education  programs 
indicate  unusually  high  instructional  costs  per  pupil.  The  extent  to 
which  extenuating  circumstances  justify,  this  should  be  determined. 
Comparative  information  should  be  obtained  and  carefullv  analyzed 
so  that  this  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  can  be  filled. 

F.  A reserve  of  state  and/or  Federal  funds  should  be  utilized  each 
year  for  justified  expansion  of  vocational  programs  by  local  districts. 

G.  More  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  discretionary  use  for  new  or 
special  vocational  programs. 

H.  A limited  amount  of  funds  should  bo  reserved  for  establishing 
new,  high-priority  vocational  programs  in  local  districts.  Such  money 
would  encourage  the  creation  of  needed  vocational  programs  but  would 
bo  available  only  to  school  districts  willing  to  accept  full  financial 
responsibility  for  the  programs  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  This 
increased  cost  should  be  adjusted  into  the  district’s  total  allocation. 

I.  Consideration  should  bo  given  to  increasing  support  to  afternoon 
and  evening  programs. 

J.  A system  of  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  equipment 
and  supplies  should  be  established  for  thoso  instances  where  purchase 
of  needed  items  creates  a hardship  on  districts  attempting  to  main- 
tain a vocational  program. 

II.  The  data  in  the  State  Plan  should  accurately  represent  condi- 
tions in  the  state. 

A.  Tho  Advisory  Council  is  convinced  that  the  presently  available 
data  on  which  tho  State  Plan  is  based  are  uninterpretable.  Conse- 
quently, an  efficient  method  of  collecting,  handling,  and  diaseminating 
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management  information  should  bo  effected  at  once,  and  the  pro- 
posed computerized  system  should  be  rapidly  installed.  Through  such 
changes  the  quality,  scope,  and  comparability  of  data  must  be  im- 
proved. 

B.  Only  when  accurate  information  has  been  gathered  and  evalua- 
tion of  state  programs  made,  can  realistic  revision  of  program  objec- 
tives and  priorities  bo  begun  (Goal  1,  Question  1). 

C.  The  system  should  require  that  teachers  and  students  be  reported 
as  full-time  equivalents  (on  an  unduplieated  basis). 

D.  While  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  served  is  of  inter- 
est, other  necessary  management  information  would  lie  obtained  by- 
conversion to  an  average  class  size  adjusted  to  the  full  teaching  day. 

E.  Operative  definitions  for  “continuing,”  “expanding,”  and  “new” 
programs  should  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  Plan  to  facilitate  interpre- 
tation of  yearly  changes. 

F.  Neither  conclusions  nor  recommendations  relating  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  vocational  education  as  related  to  projected  labor  needs 
within  the  state  are  possible  due  to  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  available 
data.  Regardless  of  projected  labor  demand  figures,  if  the  data  of 
Table  II,  Part.  3 of  the  State  Plan  have  any  validity,  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  health,  trade  and  industrial,* gainful  home  eco- 
nomies, office  occupations,  and  distributive  education. 

G.  A study  should  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  apparent 
oversnpply  in  technical  occupations  is  a result  of  inaccurate  data  in 
the  Plan,  a result  of  inaccurate  data  in  the  projected  labor  demand,  or 
an  actual  fact. 

H.  Results  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  project  of  man- 
power needs  by  counties  should  be  made  available  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts as  rapidly  as  possible. 

III.  The  state  administration  should  encourage  and  support  ad- 
rhnn/  gr&t/ps  for  each  of  the  local  agencies  providing  vocational  edu- 
cation and  encourage  individual  citizens  to  make  their  influence  felt. 

IV.  More  comprehensive  planning  is  needed  at  both  state  and  local 
levels.  A.  The,  format  and  content  of  the  stAtc  plan  needs  to  be  thor- 
oughly revised  (o  make  it  a comprehensive  and  comprehensible  docu- 
ment. 

B.  State-wide  objectives  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  be  explicitly  and  concisely  stated  in  the  Plan. 

C.  A list  of  priorities  needs  to  be  included  in  the  plan  to  provide 
direction  for  local  school  districts  in  planning  vocational  programs  to 
meet  state-wide  as  well  a3  community  and  individual  needs. 

D.  As  the  1968  Act  clearly  shifts  much  of  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
gram planning  to  local  school  districts,  the  list  of  objectives  and  prior- 
ities and  any  other  pertinent  information  should  be  made  available 
to  local  districts  in  time  for  local  plans  to  lie  made  accordingly.  Such  a 
schedule  would  increase,  the  likelihood  that  lr^al  programs  contribute 
to  the  aehievment  of  state  goals. 

E.  Increases  in  pre-voeational  programs  should  he  encouraged  to 

assist,  more  students  in  making  wise  vocational  choices  (Goal  2,  Ques- 
tion 2).  ’ 

F.  Circumstances  apparently  merit  an  increase  in  adult  vocational 
programs,  and  a system  of  priorities  should  lie  established  to  govern 
the  implementation  of  this  goal. 
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G.  The  state  policy  by  which  funds  arc  distributed  should  be  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  tho’Stato  Plan.  Specifically,  the  formula  for  alloca- 
tion of  support  to  area  vocational  centers  needs  clarification.  If  support 
for  these  centers  is  calculated  differently  from  that  for  other  districts, 
this  fact  should  be  made  clear.  If  not  calculated  differently,  the  method 
of  allocation  should  provide  for  protecting  the  state's  investment  in 
the  area  centers. 

II.  Annual  reports  on  the  use  of  all  discretionary  funds  should  be 
provided  to  tho  State  Hoard  of  Education.  The  reports  should  include 
program  locations,  descriptions,  results  and  cost  of  programs.  In  addi- 
tion. each  exemplary  or  research  project  funded  should  lie  followed  by 
an  annual  written  description  and  evaluation.  The  public  should  have 
access  to  such  reports. 

I.  Schools  should  legitimize  occupational  objectives  by  performing 
an  employment  placement  function  (Goal  3,  Question  9). 

.J.  Attention  should  be  given  to  a plan  for  re-orienting  the  second- 
ary school  guidance  personnel  in  the  state  to  the  relevancy  and  oppor- 
tunities available  to  people  without  baccalaureate  degrees. 

K.  Public  hearings  on  the  State  Plan  should  l>e  conducted  sufficient- 
ly in  advance  of  the  time  the  State  Plan  is  submitted  for  approval  for 
suggestions  to  l)e  considered. 

L.  There  should  be  state- wide  planning  to  determine  the  number  of 
qualified  teachers  that  will  be  needed  at  various  times  in  the  future. 

M.  Long-range  forecasting  of  tho  needs  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  personnel  should  indicate  necessary  programs  to  prepare 
or  upgrade  personnel. 

V.  Cooperation , rather  than  competition,  between  all  agencies  with- 
in the  state  must  be  achieved. 

A.  The  Advisory  Council  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education 
should  continue  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  exhibited  during 
the  spring  of  1970. 

B.  Specifically,  a system  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  tho  State 
Hoard  for  Vocational  Education  and  those  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee  must  be  developed. 

C.  Local  vocational  and  technical  education  instructors  should  hold 
combined  meetings  several  times  annually  to  review  curriculum  con- 
tent and  to  discuss  student  problems  or  other  appropriate  topics. 

D.  Vocational  personnel  shoidd  acl  nowlodge  the  existence  of  tech- 
nical programs  by  including  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  tech- 
nical programs  in  the  local  plans. 

K.  Requests  for  additional  space  to  house  vocational  or  technical 
education  programs  should  include  a detailed  analysis  of  any  existing 
facilities  which  might  serve  both  vocational  and  technical  education. 

F.  A coordinating  committee  to  review  and  approve  new  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  should  be  established.  Regional 
committees  representing  both  agencies  might  accomplish  this  task,  or 
this  responsibility  might  be  delegated  to  a state  organization  outside 
vocat  ional  and  technical  education.  Evaluating  the  urgency  of  need  for 
new  programs,  determining  the  appropriate  instructional  levels, 
assessing  available  or  required  facilities,  and  judging  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  new  programs  should  be  the  chief  functions  of  these  commit- 
tees. 
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G.  The  trend  to  include  representatives  from  one  agency  on  advisory 
committees  of  the  other  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 

VI.  Specific  objectives  for  pre-service  teacher  education,  and  in- 
eervice  education  of  teachers  and  supervisory  personnel  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  State  Plan  to  provide  adequate  preparation  of  support- 
ing personnel  and  these  programs  should  be  implemented  by  the  ap- 
propriate teacher  education  institutions  in  the  state. 

A.  A relevant  in-service  program  should  be  established  for  super- 
visors of  local  vocational  programs. 

B.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  attract  and  to  train  and  upgrade  quali- 
fied teaching  personnel  and  administrators  for  the  vocational  pro- 
grams in  the  state. 

C.  Opportunities  for  re-training  and  advanced  training  must  be 
provided  within  the  state. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Chairman — Glenn  A.  Barnes 
Vice  Chairman — Harold  Buckingham 


Recommendation's  on*  Outcomes  of  1070  Vocational  Education* 

Objectives 

Secondary  School  Program*:  Concerning  secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation. it  is  recommended  that : 

1.  The  Trade  and  Industries  programs  be  greatly  expanded  to 
meet  the  emerging  needs  for  workers  as  the  trend  for  employment 
opportunities  moves  from  agrarian  to  industrial  and  from  rural 
to  urban. 

2.  The  Distributive  Education  program  offerings  and  enroll- 
ments be  increased  to  be  more  compatible  with  the  proportion  of 
workers  in  this  field. 

3.  Greater  use  be  made  of  the  “cooperative/part-time”  concept 
of  vocational  education  by  all  vocational  services  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

4.  Guidance  counselors  be  pven  training  in  vocational  educa- 
tion and  be  provided  with  occupational  data,  materials  and  in- 
formation in  order  to  help  students  understand  the  opportunities 
available  and  the  training  needed  to  enter  the  world  of  work. 

5.  The  State  education  officials  work  to  achieve  a vocational 
student-guidance  counselor  ratio  of  200 :1. 

Pott-Secondary:  Concerning  post-secondary,  it  is  recommended 
that: 

1.  An  intensive  recruitment  program  be  implemented  to  en- 
courage a larger  pier  cent  of  post-secondary  students  to  enroll  in 
tho  Area  Vocational  Schools,  and  maximum  use  be  made  of  all 
news  media  and  public  information  techniques  possible. 

2.  Emerging  occupations  pertinent  to  South  Dakota  be  identi- 
fied and  training  programs  be  instituted  to  help  fulfill  such  em- 
ployment needs. 

Adult:  Concerning  recommendations  for  adult  education,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that: 

1.  More  comprehensive  offerings  in  adult  classes  be  developed 
in  production  and  technical  agriculture. 

2.  The  area  vocational  schools  expand  their  role  in  all  service 
areas  in  training  and  retraining  of  adults  to  .neet  the  ever-chang- 
ing and  advancing  technologies. 

3.  The  secondary  schools  throughout  the  State  assume  a greater 
responsibility  in  the  training  and  re-training  of  the  adults  of 
their  communities  for  the  world  of  work.  Further,  that  special 
study  be  given  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Vocational-Technical  Division  might 
best  promote  this  responsibility. 
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4.  A special  study  he  made  to  determine  the  need  for  training 
in  those  occupational  areas  especially  suitable  for  women,  atm 
further,  that,  action  be  taken  with  resjiect  to  the  findings  which 
result,  in  program  implementation. 

Disadvantaged:  ('oncoming  the  disadvantaged  jiojmlation,  it  is  roc' 
ommended  that: 

1.  Special  programs  in  all  services  and  at  all  levels  be  organized 
where  feasible  to  train  the  disadvantaged  in  marketable  skills. 

2.  Priorities  be  set  in  determining  how  and  where  pilot  classes 
for  the  disadvantaged  might  be  organized  and  conducted  most 
effectively  in  the  State. 

3.  Special  consideration  and  efTort  be  given  to  establishing 
work-study  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Handicapped:  Concerning  the  handicapped  population  of  the  State, 
it  is  recommended  that : 

1.  Teachers  throughout,  the  State  (all  services)  bo  oriented  to 
problems  inherent  in  training  the  handicapped,  referral  pro- 
cedures. training  agencies,  assistance  programs,  etc.  for  the  han- 
dicapped. 

2.  Work-study  programs  compatible  with  individual  handicaps 
be  given  sjiecial  emphasis. 

Special  Progmms:  Among  the  State  staff's  top  priorities  relating 
to  objectives  set  for  1969-70  school  year  were  those  related  to  (1) 
research  and  (2)  exemplary  programs.  While  a modest  beginning 
has  been  made  in  these  two  areas,  much  remains  to  bo  done.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  Additional  funds  be  provided  for  research  activities. 
Further,  that,  a joint  committee  be  formed  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Advisory  Council,  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  staff,  teacher  education  staff  and 
teachers  to  identify  p.nblems  in  vocational-technical  education  re- 
quiring research  effort  as  a basis  for  sound  program  planning. 

2.  A thorough  study  be,  made  of  the  kinds  of  exemplary  pro- 
grams that  would  make  the  greatest  educational  impact  on  the 
State's  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population  and  bridge 
the  gap  between  school  and  earning  a living  for  young  people. 

State  ivsidential  vocational  schools  (not  applicable). 

Consumer  and  homcmalting  education:  Concerning  consumer  and 
homemaking  education,  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  An  increased  nnmlx'r  of  programs  lie  established  to  serve  the 
needs  of  adults  in  those  areas  of  the  State  designated  as 
“depressed.’’ 

2.  As  in-depth  study  be  made  of  the  wage-earning  opportuni- 
ties for  women  in  a typical  community  of  the  State  and  that  a 
pilot  program  be  established  in  that,  community  to  demonstrate 
student  selection,  training  procedures,  and  placement  on  the  job. 

Cooperative  Education : Concerning  cooperative  education,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that: 

1.  Increased  emphasis  bo  given  by  all  services  to  developing 
cooperative  education  programs  at  the  post-secondarv  level. 

Work-Study  (Not  Applicable  for  1969-70  FY) 

Teacher  Education:  It  is  recommended  that: 
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1.  Consideration  be  given  to  the  development  of  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  for  Distributive  Education  teachers  at  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 

2.  Expanded  itinerant-teacher  training  services  be  provided  to 
all  services  that  will : 

(a)  Give  more  assistance  to  beginning  teachers  and  teachers 
new  to  the  State  on  an  individual  and  small  group  basis 

(b)  Oiler  in-service  workshops  through  district  and/or 
State  meetings  designed  to  up-grade  teachers  on  the  job 

(c)  Teach  extension  courses  of  a graduate  level  within 
districts  of  the  State  where  feasible. 

Closer  coordination  be  effected  among  the  staffs  of  the  re- 
spective teacher  education  institutions  and  departments  to  facili- 
tate teacher  recruitment,  undergraduate  ana  graduate  courses, 
extension  classes  in  the  field  ana  research  efforts. 

4.  Each  of  the  cooperating  colleges’  and  universities’  teacher 
education  departments  add  to  their  staff  one  or  more  qualified  vo- 
cational teacher  educators  in  order  that  one  such  person  may  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  five  area  vocational  schools.  Such  action 
would  provide  itinerant  teacher  education  service  on  an  area 
school  district  basis  for  the  up-grading  of  in-service  teachers. 


TENNESSEE 


Cbnirman — Fred  Tliornton 
Ex.  Director — AV.  M.  Harrison 

Recommendations 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  make  an  effort  to 
broaden  the  base  of  program  offerings  available  to  students.  Possible 
redirection  of  some  existing  programs  is  needed  to  more  clearly  meet 
the  needs  of  students  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  job  opportunities. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  an  increase  of  funds  for  vocational- 
technical  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  high  school  level  including  the  large  number  of  students 
who  enter  the  labor  market  without  any  postsccondary  training. 

3.  Program  expansion  is  needed  to  bring  the  annual  supply  of 
trained  manpower  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  present  ana  future 
needs  of  Tennessee.  Deficiencies  are  noted  in  the  Tennessee  State  Plan 
by  the  number  of  high  schools  offering  only  one  program  in  vocational 
education. 

4.  Additional  funds  must  be  allocated  and  more  leadership  must 
be  provided  at  the  local  level  to  determine  comprehensive  manpower 
needs.  An  analysis  and  description  of  the  economic  and  projected 
trends  of  the  Tennessee  Economy  are  needed.  This  study  should  re- 
flect: (a)  existing  Vocational  Education  Programs;  (b)  existing  social 
economic  conditions  and  trends;  (c)  supply  and  demand  for  trained 
persons;  (d)  available  funds  and  resources. 

5.  There  should  bo  a concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Ad- 
ministration to  further  involve  local  vocational  educational  personnel 
in  cooperative  planning  with  other  agencies  at  the  local  level. 

6.  The  State  Division  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  should 
initiate  a plan  to  establish  a role  definition  for  each  of  the  agencies 
involved  in  manpower  training  in  order  to  insure  adequate  articula- 
tion program  offerings. 

7.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  involve  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  manpower  training  to  a greater  extent  in  the  development 
of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational-Technical  Education.  Regularly 
scheduled  meetings  of  representatives  of  these  groups  should  be  held 
to  facilitate  such  planning. 

8.  More  effective  use  of  the  mass  media  should  be  considered  for  use 
as  a vehicle  for  improving  the  image  of  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion. It  is  suggested  that  documentary  films  and  television  programs 
be  developed  and  that  more  and  better  informational  pamphlets  and 
bulletins  Tbe  used  to  accomplish  this. 

9.  Additional  programs  designed  specifically  for  the  disadvantaged 
should  be  developed  rather  than  designating  existing  programs,  with- 
out major  changes  and  revisions,  as  those  serving  the  disadvantaged. 

10.  Additional  studies  and/or  pilot  projects  should  lie  initiated  to: 

(a)  Determine  the  most  appropriate  time-blocks  for  effective 
instruction  in  secondary  vocational  programs, 
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(b)  Encourage  local  systems  to  design  progrnms  that  will 
ncquaint  students  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  with 
the  world  of  work,  and 

(c)  Employ  teacher  aides  or  assistants  to  aid  the  shop  Instruc- 
tor and  the  remedial  instructor  in  providing  individual  instruc- 
tion for  those  persons  who  cannot  function  successfully  in  regular 
classes. 

11.  Efforts  should  l>c  made  to  provide  the  necessary  in-service  train- 
ing for  members  of  the  state  staff  in  order  to  up  date  their  knowledges 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  needed  to  effectively 
earn-  out  t heir  new  functions  due  to  reorganization. 

12.  The  times  for  submitting  the  Councils  Annual  Evaluation  Re- 
port and  the  Divisions  Annual  Descriptive  and  Statistical  Report 
should  be  changed  so  that  the  data,  from  the  Division  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Council  prior  to  preparing  their  Report. 

13.  Some  procedures  should  be  established  whereby  programs  in 
vocational-technical  education  may  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity.  Some  procedures  should  also  be  established  so 
that  data  may  lie  obtained  for  year-end  evaluation. 

14.  The  problem  of  extensive  dropouts  in  some  of  the  programs  in 
postsccondary  education  should  be  studied  to  determine  tho  cause  of 
the  high  dropout  rate  and  tho  extent  to  which  early  leavers  are  finding 
employment. 

15.  ’There  should  be  a concerted  effort  to  develop  an  organized  plan 
for  tho  collection  and  dissemination  of  valid  and  reliable  data  per- 
tinent to  the  program  planning  evaluation  process. 

lfi.  Studies  should  be  undertaken  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  ac- 
curately identifying  potential  dropouts. 

17.  'the  Council  recommends  the  development  of  a plan  for  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  vocational-technical  education  programs  in  tho 
State.  This  evaluat  ion  should  consider  the  process  as  well  as  the  prod- 
uct of  instructional  efforts. 

18.  The  Council  recommends  that  efforts  to  identify  current  and 
projected  manpower  requirements  and  job  opportunities  be  continued 
and  refined  to  provide  more  valid  and  reliable  data. 

19.  Additional  programs  should  be  established  to  train  personnel  for 
occupations  which  have  a current  and  critical  need  for  skilled  workers. 

20.  A more  concerted  effort  to  identify  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tions is  needed.  Programs  should  be  designed  to  train  persons  for  these 
occupations. 

21.  The  potentialities  of  such  programs  as  cluster-training  within 
a brond  occupational  area  should  be  further  explored  and  expanded. 


GOA  I,  r.  EVAT.t*  ATTOX  SHOUT,!!  FOCCS  OX  THE  STATE  GOATS  AND  rRtORITIES 
SET  FORTH  IN*  THE  STATE  TLAX 

A.  Items  evaluated : IIow  effective  are  the  State’s  federally  assisted 
programs,  services,  and  activities  in  meeting  program  goals  ? 

B.  Findings  and/or  conclusions : 

1.  The  Tcnncsse  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  attempts 
to  broaden  the  base  of  program  offerings  available  to  students. 
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schools  to  begin  and  continue  programs  that  would  give  youth  and 
adults  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  up-grade  skills  that  can 
provide  meaningful  work  ex|KTUMices.  The  INan  follows  the  intent 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1%8,  recognizing 
the  need  for  programs  to  serve  groups  that  are  still  in  the  main 
stream  of  education  and  those  who  are  outside,  persons  already 
in  the  lal>or  market  who  need  training  or  retraining  for  employ- 
ment, and  disadvantaged  orhandicapjied  persons. 

2.  Emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  programs  f needs  of  people 
to  l>e  served:  priority  lies  been  given  to  persons  who  arc  disad- 
vantaged and/or  handicapped:  target  population  and  target  areas 
tol*e  served  have  l>een  identified  and  designated. 

3.  The  Council  feels  that  efforts  were  made  to  fulfill  the  State 
Program  object  ives  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  h odernl  funding  for 
vocational  programs. 

C.  Recommendations: 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  make  an  effort 
to  broaden  the  base  of  program  offerings  available  to  students. 
Possible  redirection  of  some  existing  programs  is  needed  to  more 
clearly  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
job  opportunities. 

2.  The  Council  recommends  an  increase  of  funds  for  vocational- 
technical  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greater  number  of 
students  at  the  high  school  level  including  the  large  number  of 
students  who  enter  the  labor  market  without  any  postsecondary 
training. 

3.  Program  expansion  is  reeded  to  bring  the  annual  supply  of 
trained  manpower  more  nearly  in  lino  with  the  present  ana  future 
needs  of  Tennessee.  Deficiencies  are  noted  in  the  Tennessee  State 
Plan  by  the  number  of  high  schools  offering  only  one  program  in 
vocational  education. 

4.  Additional  funds  must  lie  allocated  and  more  leadership  must 
be  provided  at  the  local  level  to  determine  comprehensive  man- 
power needs.  An  analysis  and  description  of  the  economic  and 
projected  trends  of  the  Tennessee  economy  are  needed.  This  study 
should  reflect  : (a)  existing  Vocational  l?dncat:.on  Program;  (b) 
existing  social  economic  conditions  and  trends;  (c)  supply  and 
demand  for  trained  persons;  (d)  available  funds  and  resources. 


GOAT.  II.  EVALUATION  SIIOUT.n  TOOK  INTO  AU.  TARTS  OF  TMF.  HUMAN* 

resources  nr.Axi.oratF.xT  urograms  or  tiif.  stat  : 

A.  Items  evaluated:  IIow  have  various  State  and  regional,  public 
and  piivntc  programs  functioned  and  how  has  vocational  education 
fit  into  the  total  program — as  to  duplication,  coordination,  cooperation, 
and/or  competition  ? 

B.  Findings  and/or  conclusions : 

1.  Vocational  Education  is  fully  committed  to  comprehensive 
planning  nnd  is  represented  on  the  CAMPS  Committee  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education.  Mr.  Charlie  M. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Ilcnrv  R.  Ilurkitt,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  CAMPS 
Committee  and  Employment  Service  Director,  serves  on  the  State 
Advisory  Council  ns  do  representatives  of  Vocational  Ileliabilita- 
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tion  and  Serial  Education.  This  lias  rrsiiltod  in  a positive  ini* 
pmvcinrnt  m the  exchange  of  information  ronccminjr  related  j>ro* 
grains  and  linkage  to  other  programs  which  contribute  t«>  t lie 
vocational  development  of  students.  Infomiation  concern inir  the 
nunilx  i-  and  cli:mi<  tori«tics  of  disadvar.fngod  and  liandi'Mpjwd 
people  arc  firing  taken  into  consideration  in  the  development  of 
Vocational  Education  programs.  "While  these  relationships  are 
comparatively  new.  they  an*  serving  a worthwhile  purpose  and 
should  1)0  continue*!  and  strengthened  during  the  next  y«ar.  In 
addition  to  the  CAMPS  irliilion<l<i[),  Voeational  Kd  neat  ion  has 
executed  formal  agreements  <>f  cooperation  which  are  included  in 
tin*  State  Plan. 

‘J.  Public  ami  private  vocational  education  institutions  and 
agencies  hat «» lieen  involved  where  t iming  was  a factor  ortho  par- 
ticular tvpe  of  training  was  not  nvnilnh'o  in  the  regular  system, 
This  included  individual  referral  of  trainees  under  MDTA  to  pri- 
vately operated  schools  and  a proje*  t in  Training  and  Technology' 
at  the  Oak  Jlidge  Associate*!  Universities.  These  arrangements 
have  lieen  satisfactory  except  for  flic  higher  cost  compared  with 
training  in  the  Vocational  Education  system.  TT.Cs«  measures  p re- 
sent ly  appear  to  be  adequate  and  these  activities  should  be  con- 
tinued into  next  year  if  funds  are  available  and  the  need  is  ap- 
parent. 

3.  The  main  activities  with  non-edueational  social  institutions 
and  agencies  have  been  with  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  and  Con- 
ccntrated  Employment  Programs  (CEP).  WIN  is  a program  to 
deal  with  the  employment  problems  of  AFDC  recipients  and  is 
sponsored  by  Public  Welfare  and  Employment  Security.  CEP  is 
designed  to  deal  with  the  employment  problems  of  the  hard  core, 
disadvantage*!  person  and  is  sponsored  by  Community  Action 
Agencies  (or  local  government)  and  Employment  Security.  Voca- 
tional Education  delivers  occupational  training  to  students  re- 
ferred under  these  programs  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other 
trainees  under  MDTA.  The  interagency  cooperation  and  exper- 
ience gained  in  training  this  type  of  student  will  be  valuable  in 
the  development  of  curriculum  for  disadvantaged  persons  in  other 
vocational  education  programs. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  State  Advisory  Council,  local  advisory 
committees  including  employers  and  organized  labor  are  involved 
in  the  planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation programs.  Plans  submitted  to  the  State  Board  are  required 
to  contain  a notation  to  this  effect,  and  the  names  of  the  individ- 
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uals  so  involved.  Also,  a considerable  effort  is  l*eing  made  to 
maintain  beneficial  relationships  with  employers  through  the  Co- 
op Program.  It  is  believed  that  a greater  degree  of  acceptability  on 
the  part  of  employers  can  bo  achieved  by  close  cooperation  with 
employers  and  organized  labor. 

5.  A public  hearing  was  held  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  plan.  Periodically,  releasee,  are  made  through  the 
public  media  on  the  special  activities  of  Vocational  Education. 
This  approach  has  a beneficial  effect  particularly  on  those  who  are 
already  interested  in  Vocational  Education. 
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6.  It  is  understood  that  studies  arc  being  i.indc  within  the 
Department  of  Education  to  define  the  role,  of  each  institution 
and  activity  involved  in  thr,  vocational  program  effort. 

C.  Recommendations: 

1.  There  should  Ihj  a concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Administration  to  further  involve  local  vocational  education 
personnel  in  cooperative  planning  with  other  agencies  at  the  local 

level* 

2.  The  State  Division  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  should 

initiate  a plan  to  establish  a role  detiniton  for  each  of  the  agencies 
involved  in  manpower  training  in  order  to  insure  adequate  articu- 
lation of  program  offerings.  ... 

3.  Special  efforts  should  lie  made  to  involve  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  manpower  training  to  a greater  extent  in  Die  de- 
velopment of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion. Regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  representatives  of  these 
groupssnould  beheld  to  facilitate  such  planning. 

4.  More  effective  use  of  the  mass  media  should  be  considered  for 
use  as  a vehicle  for  improving  the  image  of  vocational-technical 
education.  It  is  suggested  that  documentary  films  and  television 
programs  be  developed  and  that  more,  and  Iwtter  informational 
pamphlets  and  bullet  ins  be  used  to  accomplish  this. 


GOAL  III.  EVALUATION  SIIOUU)  FOCUS  ETON  THE  EFFECTS  T1IE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  10C.8  HAD  CTTOX  THE  STATE  IN  THE  TEAR 
UNDER  REVIEW 

A.  Items  evaluated:  What  impact  hare  the  priorities  as  set  forth 
in  the  legislation  had  upon  the  State  policies  and  their  administration 
in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  Act  ? 

R.  Findings  and/or  Conclusions: 

The  Advisory  Council  has  no  evidence  of  the  termination  of  any 
programs,  services  or  activities  as  a result  of  the  1968  amendments.  It 
is  possible  that  some  programs,  services  and  activities  have  been 
terminated  as  a result  of  school  consolidation  and  the  completion  of 
some  manpower  development  training  activities.  One  liundred-thirty- 
six  new  programs  were  initiated  in  area  vocational  schools  serving 
approximately  2,700  students.  In  addition  43  regular  day-school  pro- 
grams were  initiated  at  the  secondary  level.  Seventy-two  programs 
were  redirected  to  serve  4,766  disadvantaged  students*  Fifteen  hundred 
eighty-two  students  were  enrolled  in  31  new  Vocational  Improvement 
Programs.  Programs  for  the  handicapped  were  established  at  ten 
locations  throughout  the  State  serving  1,620  persons.  _ 

There  is  evidence  that  the  administration  of  programs  is  being 
shifted  from  the  State  level  to  tlie  local  level. 

C.  Recommendations : . 

1.  Additional  programs  designed  specifically  for  the  disadvan- 
taged should  be  developed  rather  than  designating  existing  pro- 
grams, without  major  changes  and  revision,  as  those  serving  the 
disadvantaged. 

2.  Additional  studies  and/or  pilot  projects  should  be  initiated  to : 

(a)  determine  the  most  appropriate  time-blocks  for  effec- 
tive instruction  in  secondary  vocational  programs 
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(b)  encourage  local  systems  to  design  proOTnms  that  will 
acquaint  students  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  with 

the  world  of  work,  and  , . 

(c)  employ  teacher  aides  or  assistants  to  aid  the  shop  ,n* 
stnictor  and  the  remedial  instructor  in  providing  individual 
instruction  for  those  persons  who  cannot  function  success- 

full  v in  regular  classes.  . 

3.  Efforts  should  he  made  to  provide  the  necessary  in-scrvicc 
training  for  members  of  the  state  staff  in  order  to  up  date  their 
knowledges  and  to  provide  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  needed 
to  effectively  carry  out  their  new  functions  duo  to  reorganization. 

GOAL  IV.  EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  I^enN  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  WITH 

WHICH  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  XEEDS  ARE  SERVED. 

A.  Items  evaluated:  What  people  are  in  need  of  vocational  pro- 
grams. services,  and  activities:  what  people  were  actually  served  and 
how  well : what  people  were  not  served  because  vocational  programs, 
sendees  and  aetivties  were  not  available  or  were  not  acceptable;  what 
is  the  intensity,  Quality  and  efficiency  of  the  services  provided  i 

8.  Findings  And/or  conclusions:  . . 

1.  The  State  Hoard  of  Vocational  Education  gets  an  annual 
Year-End  Report  from  all  areas  of  vocational  education,  llus 
is  compiled  and  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  m 
the  Fall  of  each  year.  The  iicrson  or  persons  directing  the  van- 
ms  programs  arc  responsible  for  submitting  this  i ear- End  l\e- 
port  to  the  State  Department  annually.  The  Council  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  action  taken  by  the  State  Board  in  an  effort  to 
check  on  the  validity  or  reliability  of  the  data  submitted  m the 
Year-End  Report,  the  responsibility  for  checking  the  validity 
of  the  reporting  from  the  high  schools,  area  schools,  technical 
institutes,  and  the  community  colleges  should  rest  with  the  re- 
gional or  State  supervisor  or  director  of  that  particular  phase  of 

vocational  education.  # , 

2.  Data  pertaining  to  vocational  education  needs  of  all  youth 

and  adults  in  the  State  or  rather  difficult  to  collect.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  various  institutions  get  information  as  to  tbc  ex- 
pressed needs  of  youth  and  adults  within  the  area  served,  the 
employment  trends  on  a regional  or  State-wide  basis  are  secured 
from  Employment,  Security.  . 

3.  A system  for  the  evaluation  of  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tional program  in  Tennessee  for  quality  has  not  been  devised  at 
the  present  time.  Emphasis  at  this  point  is  on  quantity.  At  the 
present  time,  no  evidence  has  been  submitted  by  which  one  can 
evaluate  the  quality  of  vocational  programs  in  Tennessee. 

4.  Thirty-four  new  programs  in  secondary  education  were  to  be 
funded  for  1969-70.  These  arc  located  in  23  school  systems  in  the 
State.  Thirty-four  all  day  trade  classes  were  established  in  18 
area  schools,  9 part-time  trade  classes  were  established  in  6 area 
schools,  and  93  supplementary  classes  were  begun  in  20  of  the 
area  schools.  This  makes  a total  of  136  new  classes  in  the  area 
schools  alone  for  the  school  year  1969-70. 
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Tho  technical  institutes  have  lmd  some  new  technical  programs 
approved  both  in  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  and  fivo  programs 
are  to  begin  in  September  of  1970  in  tho  new  technical  institute 
in  Nashville.  Tho  technical  division  of  tho  community  colleges 
have  mado  several  proposals  for  new  technical  programs. 
Many  of  theso  have  been  approved  for  inclusion  in  tho  catalog. 

it.  in  secondary  vocational  education  9.G  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollees  left  the  program  during  the  year,  or  approximately  1 out 
of  10  dropped  out  during  t lie  school  year.  Also  at  the  postsecond- 
ary level  approximately  it  out  of  10  enrol  lees  dropped  out  during 
the  year  without  completing  the  program.  This,  of  course,  will 
vary  with  the  typo  of  post  secondary  institution  being  studied, 
but  suflico  it  to  say  that  there  is  cause  for  concern  ami  study  in 
this  area  to  determine  the  factors  causing  the  high  percentage  of 
dropouts. 

G.  Evaluation  of  programs  being  oll’ered  in  the  area  schools  is 
carried  on  continuously  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  programs 
are  meeting  tho  needs  of  those  who  want,  need,  and  can  benefit 
from  such  occupational  training. 

C.  Recommendations: 

1.  The  times  for  submitting  tho.  Council’s  Annual  Evaluation 
Report  and  the  Division’s  Annual  Descriptive  and  Statistical  De- 
port should  bo  changed  so  that  the  data  rrom  the  Division  would 
be  available  to  the  Council  prior  to  preparing  their  Report. 

2.  Some  procedures  should  be  ostabl islied  whereby  programs  in 
vocational-technical  education  may  be  evaluated  on  tho  basis  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Some  procedure  should  also  be  estab- 
lished so  that  data  may  be  obtained  for  year-end  evaluation. 

3.  Tho  problem  of  extensive  dropouts  m some  of  the  programs 
in  postsccondary  education  should  be  studied  to  determine  the 
cause  of  tho  high  dropout  rate  and  the  extent  to  which  early 
leavers  are  finding  employment. 

4.  Thcro  should  be  a concerted  effort  to  develop  an  organized 
plan  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  valid  and  reliable 
data  pertinent  to  the  program  planning  and  evaluation  process. 

5.  Studies  should  be  undertaken  to  develop  ways  and  means  of 
accurately  identifying  potential  dropouts. 

G.  Tho  Council  recommends  the  development  of  a plan  for 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  vocational-technical  education  pro- 
grams in  the  State.  This  evaluation  should  consider  the  process 
as  well  as  the  product  of  instructional  efforts. 

COAL  V.  EVALUATION  S II OULU  IDENTIFY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
WITHIN  THE  STATE  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  SERVICES  REQUIRED 

A.  Item  evaluated;  It  should  be  known  what  occupational  oppor- 
tunities exist  and  may  exist  in  the  state.  What  vocational  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities  are  provided  to  train  individuals  for 
actual  and  potential  job  opportunities;  are  the  programs  appropriate? 

B.  Findings  and/or  conclusions: 

One  extensive  study  of  present  and  projected  manpower  require- 
ments and  job  opportunities  in  Tennessee  lias  been  conducted  by 
Memphis  State  University.  This  projects  through  1975  and  is  to  be 
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updated  annually.  Data  is  analyzed  by  region  and  categorized  by 
DOT  code  numbers.  This  study  marks  an  important  first  step  and 
clarifies  tlio  need  for  even  more  thorough  and  dclinedstudics  toproyido 
data  with  greater  validity  and  reliability  for  projection  planning.  The 
Department  of  Employment  Security  lias  been  of  assistance  in  pro- 
viding data  for  program  planning. 

Employment  information  from  this  department  and  the  projections 
which  it  "makes  indicate  that  some  information  used  in  the.  State  Plan 
is  out-of-date  before  the  Plan  is  approved.  The  difficulty  in  providing 
up-to-date,  rcliablo  information  for  planning  is  thus  highlighted,  as 
is  the  imperative  need  for  such  information. 

The  Council  finds  that  sonic  emphasis  lias  been  placed  on  preparing 
people  for  shortage  occupations  m the  areas  of  licalth  occupations, 
service  occupations,  and  construction  and  building  trades. 

The  development  of  cluster-training  programs  remains  in  the  early 
stages.  Some  beginnings  have  been  noted. 

C.  Recommendations : ...»  ^ , 

1.  The  Council  recommends  that  efforts  to  identify  current  and 
projected  manpower  requirements  and  job  opportunities  bo  con- 
tinued and  rclmed  to  provide  more  valid  and  reliable  data. 

2.  Additional  programs  should  bo  established  to  train  person- 
nel for  occupations  which  have  a current  and  critical  need  for 

skilled  workers.  , 

3.  A more  concerted  effort  to  identify  now  and  emerging  occupa- 
tions is  needed.  Programs  should  be  designed  to  train  persons  for 

these  occupations.  . . 

4.  The  potentialities^  of  such  programs  as  cluster-training 
within  a broad  occupational  area  should  bo  further  explored  and 
expanded. 
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Chnirinan — E.  D.  Redding 
Ex.  ^Director — Alton  D.  lee 

Recommendation1  I 

The  two  broad,  general  objectives  of  the  education  system  are  for 
“living”  and  “making  a living- ’.  The  predominant  message  from  a wide 
cross  section  of  Texas  citizens  at  the  Governor’s  Con  ference  on  Tech- 
nical-Vocational Education  earlier  this  year  was  that  education  in 
Texas  address  itself  effectively  and  equally  to  the  propositions  of  edu- 
cation for  “living”  and  “making  n living”,  and  that  all  aspects  of  edu- 
cation and  all  parties  of  the  total  educational  enterprise  of  the  state 
must  bo  committed  and  work  as  efficiently  as  possible  to  support  in- 
dividual needs  and  career  objectives. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  a college  preparatory  curriculum  is  the 
goal  of  approximately  75%  of  the  student  population  in  Texas  while 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  studies  indicate  that  the  1980  ed- 
ucational requirements  of  the  labor  force  will  bo  20%  with  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degrees,  25%  educated  at  the  technical  level  and  25% 
occupationally  prepared.  With  reasonable  validity  of  the  above  as- 
sumptions, it  is  evident  that  there  must  bo  substantial  changes  in  the 
educational  process  and  resulting  product. 

The  following  general  steps  within  the  process  are  being  tried  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  Texas  and  other  states : 

a.  Occupational  Awareness,  World  of  Work,  Dignity  of  "Work — 
Elementary  level 

b.  Occupational  Investigation,  Information,  etc. — Grades  7-10 

c.  Occupational  Exploration — Grades  9-12 

d.  Occupational  Preparation — Grades  11-14 

e.  Occupational  Upgrading  or  Retraining — Adults 

A workable  concept  could  be  formulated  and  should  be  universally 
effectively  supported. 

On  page  seven  of  the  May/, Tune  1970  Bell  Telephone  Magazine  an 
official  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  was  quoted,  “We  must  learn  to 
design  programs  without  regard  for  the  conventional  administrative 
(but  not  educational)  conveniences  of  quarters,  semesters,  six-week  or 
nine-week  terms,  Carnegie  units  and  quarter-hour  and  semester-hour 
formulas.  We  must  learn  to  design  differentiated  curricula  so  that  Iver- 
sons may  exit  at  any  time  for  employment  or  may  progress  to  advanced 
school  work  without  regard  for  the  school  calendar  or  the  college 
catalogue.” 

In  reaching  a career  decision,  the  student  should  have  the  benefit  of 
a wide  range,  of  occupational  information  and  experience  which  has 
accorded  him  the  opportunity  to  validate  his  interest,  aptitudes  and 
abilities. 

(194) 
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The  Council , therefore,  recommends : 

1.  That  tho  State  Board  of  Education  establish  a mechanism, 
representative  of  various  educational  disciplines,  interests,  and 
lcvols  and  lay  citizens  representative  of  the  economy  and  society 
of  tho  stntc  with  the  objective  of  redirecting  the  educational  sys- 
tem to  accommodate  the  relevant  and  occupational  needs  of  in- 
dividuals and  prepare  them  for  tho  work  force  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  such  work  force. 

2.  That  it  becomes  the  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  State  and 
local  boards  of  education  that  options  be  left  open  to  students 
through  a flexible  education  system  to  encourage  adjustment  of 
individual  education  programs  in  keeping  with  the  interests,  apti- 
tudes, abilities  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  to  the  end  that 
all  be  successful  in  achieving  a worthwhile  life  goal. 

3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopt  as1  a priority  con- 
cern the  feasibility  of  occupational  educational  exposure  for  every 
child  in  Texas  public  schools. 


Rkcom sr  e n i) ati ox  II — Aiika  Technical- Vocational  Schools 

in*  Texas 

I.  VURVOSK 

The  area  vocational  schools  will  make  occupational  education  read- 
ily available  to  all  students  who  can  profit  -from  such  training  with 
offerings  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  employers  of  the  state.  The  area  school  may  be  (a)  a specialized 
high  scliooi,  (b)  a department  of  a high  school,  (c)  a technical  or 
vocational  school,  or  (d)  a department  or  division  of  a junior  college, 
community  college,  university,  or  technical  institution. 

II.  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A number  of  states  have  utilized  area  schools  for  several  years.  Two 
relatively  successful  systems  arc  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut.* Legislation  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1958  provided  funds  for 
equipment  for  area  schools  on  a 50-50  matching  basis  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  In  1903,  the  Vocational  Education 
Acts  made  provisions  for  area  vocational  schools  and  matching  funds 
for  construction  and  equipment,  if  a school  so  designated  offered  a 
minimum  of  five  separate  vocational  programs.  The  provisions  were 
extended  by  the  1908  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Acts 
of  1963.  In  1965,  stntc  legislation  mndc  provisions  for  creation  of 
countv-wido  vocational  school  districts  and  authorized  such  consti- 
tuted districts  to  levy,  nsscss,  and  collect  tnxes  to  support  such  nrca 
school  programs.  This  stntute  is  codified  in  Chapter  28  of  the  Texas 
Education  Code,  Bulletin  093,  Tcxns  Education  Agency,  1970. 

III.  PRESENT  FORM 

Since  196*1-05,  the  Texas  Education  Agency  has  approved  83  public 
secondary  area  schools,  75  of  which  have  received  construction  and/or 
equipment  funds.  Thirty-three  junior  colleges  have  been  designated 
ns  area  schools  and  funded.  A total  of  $28,466,477.58  of  federally  ad- 
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ministered  funds  have  been  utilized  for  urea  schools  nt  both  levels 
during  the  six  year  period  with  post  secondary  institutions  receiving 
$14,541,303.07  and  secondary  institutions  receiving  $15,025,174.51. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  has  utilized  coinprchensivo  criteria 
in  determining  schools  to  bo  designated  and  funded.  Tho  program  thus 
far  has  done  much  to  bring  vocational  education  into  prominence  as 
an  equal  partner  in  education.  Many  community  leaders  arc  for  the 
first  time  aware  of  tin*  impact  that  technical-vocational  education  can 
make  upon  the  social  ancl  economic  development  of  their  communities. 

However,  the  present  program  has  not  resulted  in  the  development 
of  area  teclmical-vocntional  schools  that  would  encompass  adequate 
student  populations,  provide  a sufficient  scope  of  offerings  and  meet 
the  broad  employer  needs  of  the  area  served. 


It  is  estimated  that  expansion  needed  in  the  secondary  programs 
should  ho  about  fourfold  (luring  this  decade  while  post  secondary  tech- 
nical-vocational programs  would  need  to  be  expanded  by  tenfold.  Par- 
ticular attention  and  emphasis  should  he  given  to  new  and  eniorging 
occupational  programs,  many  of  which  will  bo  very  expensive  toestnb- 
lish  and  maintain  because  of  tho  high  capital  outlay  and  tho  obso- 
lescence factor. 


Much  of  tho  economic  development  of  tho  state  is  related  directly  to 
effective  and  cfliciont  occupational  education  programs.  South  Carolina 
has  reported  an  increase  lit  the  state’s  gross  product  of  $100  for  each 
dollar  invested  in  their  technical  education  centers.  These  centers  are 
oriented  toward  the  economic  development  of  the  state.  Such  response 
requires  flexibility  to  accommodate  tlio  needs  of  employers  and  poten- 
tial employers.  Texas  lias  a well  developed  higher  education  system 
providing  woll  prepared  professional  persons,  but  tho  system  for  prep- 
aration of  technicians  and  skilled  workers  is  inadequate. 


In  tho  abscnco  of  state  funds  and  the  lack  of  activation  of  tho  county- 
wide  vocational  school  system,  funding  for  facilities  and  equipment 
seems  to  bo  the  overall  constraint  as  evidenced  by  ten  applications  for 
area  school  designation  for  each  area  school  which  can  be  funded.  Other 
constraints  include:  (1)  inadequate  information  as  to  tho  need  for 
occupationally  prepared  personnel  to  provide  an  adequate  base  for 
planning  and  development  of  area  school  programs:  (2)  educational 
snobbery  which  causes  a disproportionato  number  of  students  to  pur- 
sue degree  programs ; (3)  inadequate  teacher  preparation  programs  in 
certain  critical  areas ; (4)  inadequate  counseling,  placement,  and  fol- 
low-up of  stndonts  with  resulting  improvement  and  expansion  of 
technical- vocational  programs. 


In  this  concopt,  the  area  technical-vocational  school  will  generally 
serve  those  occupational  needs  not  normally  served  in  the  contributing 
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school  curricula.  The  urea  school  facility  may’  ho  a special  facility  or  a 
combination  of  other  l’csourccs  within  the  jurisdiction  to  include  n 
secondary  facility’,  a junior  college,  n technical  institute,  n private 
school,  or  other  community  resources.  In  order  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive offerings,  a population  or  needs  hn.se  sufficient  to  support  such 
programs  would  have  to  bo  included  in  the  jurisdiction. 

The  Council , therefore,  recommends: 

1.  That  area  technical-vocational  schools  bo  established  within 
the  following  guidelines: 

a.  Metropolitan  counties  nmy  establish  ono  or  more  tech- 
nical-vocational school  jurisdictions  with  a minimum  of  '>.000 
High  School  Average  Daily  Attendance  (HS  ADA). 

b.  Counties  with  a US  ADA  population  of  1,500 l or  tnoro 
may  establish  one  county-wide  area  school  jurisdiction. 

c.  Counties  with  a IIS  ADA  population  of  loss  than  1.500 
may  establish  a multi-county  or  regional  urea  technical-vocsi- 
tionnl  school  jurisdiction,  with  a minimum  of  1,500  IIS  ADA. 
The.  State  Hoard  of  Education  may  approve  on  tin  individual 
basis  exceptions  to  this  provision. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  area  school  jurisdiction  would  be 
by  a bonrd  with  one  member  representing  each  high  school  dis- 
trict, junior  college  or  technical  institute  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  ono  citizen  for  each  public  school  poison  on  the  board.  The 
citizen  group  would  be  representative  of  the  communities  and  in- 
terests within  tho  jurisdiction.  Any  special  facilities  established 
within  the  jurisdiction  would  bo  under  the  administration  of  tho 
vocational  administrator  and  tho  administrator  would  he  respon- 
sible for  the  overall  coordination  and  supervision  of  vocational- 
technical  education  within  tho  jurisdiction  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  duplication  and  to  assure  that  programs  are  of  high 
quality  and  meet  tho  occupational  needs  of  youth  and  adults  with- 
in tho  jurisdiction  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  labor  market 
served. 

3.  An  area  school  jurisdiction  may  be  approved  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  within  guidelines  after  the  citizens  of  the  juris- 
diction vote  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  28,  Section  28.01 — 
Texns  Education  Code  to  establish  an  area  school  with  tax  reve- 
nue. 

a.  State  funds  would  be  available  to  match  the  revenues 
raised  within  the  area  school  jurisdiction. 

b.  That  funds  available  from  Federal  sources  he  utilized  for 
tho  purchase  of  equipment  for  high  cost  programs  in  area 
technical-vocntionnl  school  jurisdiction. 

c.  Thnt  first  priority  be  given  to  allocating  federally  admin- 
istered funds  for  area  school  jurisdictions  with  3.001)  or  more 
IIS  ADA  populations. 

d.  That  a discretionary  fund  bo  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  utilization  in  support  of  adult 
education  programs  in  tecluiieal-vocatioiml  education.  Such 
funds  would  be  used  to  pny  costs  of  instructors  and  instruc- 
tional materials.  Facilities  and  equipment  for  adult  education 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school  district  or  area 
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school  jurisdiction.  Tho  urea  school  jurisdiction  should  pro- 
vide within  its  budget  a contingency  fund  to  suppoit  special 
t mining  needs  which  cannot  nonnally  bo  incorporated  into 
the  regular  program.  _ . 

4.  Transportation  of  students  ho  provided  by  the  contributing 
district  or  campus  and  such  transportation  bo  financed  by  the 
State  through  an  allotment  of  funds  for  area  vocational  school 
students  based  on  a formula  to  be  determined  by  the  Texas  Educa- 
tion Agonev. 

5.  That  tho  Texas  Employment  Commission  will  he  responsible 
for  compiling  labor  market  data  and  information  with  the  co- 
operating support  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Texas  Indus- 
trial Commission,  other  state  agencies  and  groups  as  well  as  trade 
associations,  employers,  labor  unions  and  others.  Interpretation 
and  transmittal  of  the  data  to  tho  school  systems  for  develop- 
ment. of  technical-vocational  education  programs  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  hitman  resources  of  the  state  would  he  the 
responsibility  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  Funds  should  be 
provided  for  the  implementation  of  this  system. 

(i.  Area  school  jurisdictions  will  be  responsible  for  product 
evaluation  and  consequent,  adjustment  of  the  process  as  deter- 
mined by  a local  citizen  advisory  committee.  Such  evaluat  ion  will 
bo  reported  to  the  Department  of  Occupational  Education  and 
Technology,  Texas  Education  Agency,  in  a form  to  accommodate 
a subsequent  state  evaluation. 

VIII.  OKl'lXlTIONS 

1.  Area  technical-vocational  school  jurisdictions  as  established 
under  the  provision  of  section  one,  this  recommendation,  will  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

a.  The  Area  Technical- Vocational  School  as  expressed  in 
the  recommendation  should  have  highest  quality  in  physical 
appointments,  the  most  up-to-date  equipment,  highly  qualified 
faculty  that,  will  produce  well  (nullified  persons  which  have 
the  respect,  of  the  employers  of  tin*  area  served. 

b.  The  jurisdiction  may  lie  innlti-minpiis  within  a district 
or  multidistrict  within  a’  county  or  counties. 

o.  Junior  college,  and  technical  institute  facilities  located 
within  the  jurisdiction  should  ho  utilized  to  satisfy  the 
resource  needs.  Proprietary  schools  within  the  jurisdiction 
should  ho  utilized  in  providing  training  not.  available  within 
the  public  sector  in  order  to  add  comprehensiveness  to  the 
program. 

2.  Ili  gh  cost  programs  will  lw  those  requiring  $5,000  or  more 
for  capital  expenditure,  on  equipment  to  initiate  the  program. 
Federal  matching  requirements  may  he  satisfied  by  local  expen- 
ditures for  building  or  remodeling  of  existing  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

Pr.COMMKN'DATION'  TII 

Tho  growth  of  the  economy  of  this  state  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  skilled  people  in  many  technologies.  Employers  are  search- 
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ing  for  talented,  knowledgeable  and  trained  youth  and  adults  who  can 
be  a part  of  the  growth  and  development. 

The  rapid  change  in  technology  lias  over  hardened  our  education 
system  in  providing  work  training  for  youth  and  adults.  An  additional 
factor  is  the  high  capital  outlay  in  training  costs  for  many  programs 
in  technical-vocational  education.  Consideration  must  he  given  to  the 
needs  of  the.  economy  and  individuals  to  he  l> re, pared  to  take  these 
jobs,  and  adequate  priorities  should  be  assigned  to  meet  such  needs. 

Some  very  noble  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  three  or 
four  veara  to  provide  summer  jobs  for  students;  and  even  though  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made,  many  young  people  do  not  have  jobs 
or  worthwhile  act  ivities  after  school  mid  during  summer  months.  In- 
activity and  boredom  sometimes  breeds  violent  reactions  toward  society 
as  a whole. 

Many  of  our  present  school  plants  are  not  used  (luring  the  summer 
months  and  after  regular  hours,  and  there  are  many  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  employers  which  could  he  made  available  for  training. 
\Ve  need  to  use  all  of  the  facilities  and  human  resources  of  the  entire 
community  to  hiing  about  an  economically  beneficial  advantage  to 
our  state. 

The  Council  rccomirunufo: 

That  provisions  lie  made  for  financial  support  to  permit  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  technical-vocational  facilities  and  resources 
after  regular  hours  and  during  summer  months  for  enrichment 
of  curriculum  for  in-scliool  youth,  for  ont-of-seliool  youth,  and 
adults,  who  arc  underemployed  or  unemployed. 

Recommendation  IV 

Job  training  and  preparation  programs  are  meaningless  without 
jobs  waiting  for  tlio  trainee.  Economic  development  and  jobs  seek 
trained  manpower.  The  State  of  Texas  has  many  communities  in  dos- 
parate  need  of  new  jobs.  In  order  to  encourage  economic  development 
and  full  employment  of  onr  citizens,  the  Council  has  the  following 
recommendations: 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  request  dis- 
cretionary funds  for  the  establishment  of  a reservoir  of  industrial 
and  instructional  equipment  to  provide  short,  intensive  instruc- 
tional programs  whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

‘J.  That  the  State  Board  encourage  the  establishment  of  a joint- 
task  force  of  appropriate  staff  members  of  the  Texas  Education 
Agency,  Texas  Employment  Commission,  Texas  Indust  rial  Com- 
mission, the  Office  of  the.  Governor,  and  other  state  agencies  and 
groups,  and  that  it  meet  at  least  quarterly  to  review  requirements 
for  new  and  developing  occupations  and  skills.  Recommendations 
for  the  appropriate  state  agency  to  meet,  these  needs  should  bo 
made  by  tli is  joint  task  force. 

3.  The.  Advisory  Council  supports  the  establishment  within  the 
Texas  Industrial  Commission  of  the.  Office  of  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Training.  The  Director  would  serve  as  n member  of  a coor- 
dinating committee  to  he  composed  of  appropriate  statT  members 
of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Texas  Employment  Commission, 
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Texas  Tmliistrial  Commission,  Office  of  the  Governor,  and  such 
other  state  agencies  and  orgnnizntions  us  would  be  involved  in 
order  to  establish  relationships  with  new  and  expanding  >>^[ustiy 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  such  economic  development.  Ihc  co- 
ordinating committee  would  identify  the  resources  to  meet  such 
needs.  The  Council  would  further  support  appropriation  of  dis- 
cretionary funds  to  provide  training,  equipment,  supplies,  in- 
structional facilities  and  instructional  personnel,  when  not 
otherwise  available. 


Urro.u.MKNh.vrios  V 

The  Council  is  cognizant  of  one  of  the  most  critical  factors  in  imple- 
mentation of  effective  technical-vocational  education  programs  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  the  leadership  given  it  by  the  education  l”'°fc^’°''j 
The  requirement  for  direct  interface  tatween  education  and  the  load 

economy* ,«,  mom  mmte  will.  col.  |>nssinK  yon,-.  It  . 

that  the  school  administrator  understand  the  economy  of  the  tom- 
in,,;,i,y.  (In-  .vorkilipt  of  ll,o  lain,,-  min-kot,  tin,  of  o, I, lent, on,  „„d 

lion  these 'ire  related  to  the  needs  of  individuals. 

The  Advisory  Council,  therefore,  makes  the  following  recoininoncla- 

t ion».  ^ S|)l((>  jtonr(|  ()f  Education  initiate,  a teclmicnl-vocationnl 

administrator  internship  urogram  in  the  state. 

•>.  The.  State  Board  of  Education  work  for  preparatory  pro- 
iri  iims  for  school  administrators  to  include  study  anc.  experience 
programs  in  the  history,  philosophy  and  administration  of 
technical-vocational  programs,  study  of,  economic  factor  of  a 
local  community,  the  labor  market  serving  the  school,  and  the 
relations  of  these,  to  the  needs  of  students.  . . 

n The  State  Board  of  Education  make  provision  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a series  of  regional  seminars  during  10<^,1|or 
the  attendance  of  the  local  school  superintendent  .and  his  cur- 
riculum administrator  from  the  school  districts  m the  .state > with 
over  -1  000  ADA.  The  seminars  should  also  include  junior  college 
presidents  and  their  deans  of  technical- vocational  educaiion. 
Seminars  should  utilize  the  best  available  talent  in  and  out  of 
the  state  in  the  area  of  education,  technical-vocational  education, 
manpower  programs,  labor  market  iniormation,  and  mHiicncc  of 
those  upon  education  programs. 

Recommendation*  VI 

Proprietary  vocational  schools  play  an  important  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Texas  citizens  for  job  opportunities  and  manpower  needs.  For 
decades  these  schools  have  served  the  specific  and  peculiar  needs  of 
business  and  industry  by  training  qualified  personnel  ready  to >nrainiio 
their  places  in  tho  work  force.  The  proprietary  schools  have  gi\en  spe- 
cial assistant  e in  training  our  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

In  order  to  protect  t image  of  technical-vocational  education  and 
to  expand  the  contributions  of  legitimate  proprietary  schools,  it  is 
necessary  that  unscrupulous  private  school  operations  be  removed  from 
Texas.  Many  disrepu  able  private  schools  now  operate  in  our  state 
exploiting  numerous  citizens  who  can  least  afford  such  exploitation. 
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The  Council  recommends : That,  tlm  State  Houitl of  \ orationul  Edu- 
cation support  mandatory  licensure  of  proprietary  schools  to  include 
tho  following  provisions:  . ...  • t 

a.  Texas  Education  Agency  be  responsible  for  administration  of 
the  net  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an  advisory  council. 

b.  Adequate,  reporting  of  enrollments,  completions  and  place- 
ments by  occupational  categories. 

e.  Standards  should  be  established  to  assure  a quality  product 
and  should  include  such  factors  as  teacher  qualifications,  curric- 
ula and  facilities. 

d.  Included  in  methods  of  operation  should  be  a pro  rata  refund 
policy,  promissory  employment  practices  should  bo  valid,  schools 
and  their  salesmen  should  be.  bonded,  ami  recruitment  policies  in- 
cluding solicitation  and  advertising  should  be  carefully  assayed. 

e.  Sufficient  income  from  licensing  fees,  renewal  fees  and  non- 
compliance  penalties  to  support  licensing  activities. 

f.  Proprietary  school  resources  be  considered  in  thc  total  re- 
sources available  to  school  administrators  for.  developing  com- 
prehensive occupational  programs  in  discharging  their  respon- 
sibilities for  occupational  preparation  of  youth  and  adults. 

g.  SB  201  he  amended  to  include  a representative  of  proprietary 
schools  on  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical- Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  Texas. 

h.  State  Hoard  of  Vocational  Education  should  extend  to  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  in  proprietary  schools  in-servico 
programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 

Hf.commkndation  VII 

Texas  has  long  been  a leader  in  technical-vocational  education  in  our 
nation.  However,  wo  do  have  dropouts  from  our  present  educational 
system.  The  educational  community  should  commit  itself  to  an  ellort 
of  “no  dropouts”  in  serving  the  needs  of  our  youth  and  adults.  Educa- 
tional planning  should  include  demographic,  economic  and  labor  force 
data. 

The  Governor’s  Offieo  is  active  in  elTorts  to  coordinate  data  collected 
by  the  various  state  agencies  and  commissions.  Data  is  being  utilized 
by  a variety  of  groups  responsible  for  planning  such  as  local  school 
districts,  cities,  counties,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
Councils  of  Government,  Comprehensive.  Area  Manpower  Planning 
Systems,  and  other  agencies  and  organizations.  Data  from  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  CAMPS,  and  other  state  agencies  and 
groups  must  bo  interfaced  for  the.  benefit  of  planning  within  the  field 
of  education.  All  systems  need  to  be  coordinated  so  that  problems  can 
bo  readily  identified  and  steps  taken  to  rectify  them. 

Tho  responsibility  of  the.  Council  as  outlined  in  Section  7(i)  of  SB 
261,  “Provide  up-to-date  statistical  data  on  employment  opportunities 
in  the  Texas  economy  to  persons  trained  in  these  institutions  through 
cooperation  with  tho  Texas  Employment  Commission  and  other  ap- 
propriate research  agencies  at  both  the  state,  and  national  levels.” 

Therefore , the  Council  recommends : 

That  the  feasibility  of  an  electronic  data  system  bo  examined 
with  a view  of  implementing  a coordinated  information  retrieval 
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system.  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  should  initiate 
planning  toward  this  end. 

Recommendation-  VIII 

The  Council  is  aware  of  the  need  for  well  qualified  technical- 
vocational  teachers.  These  teach  el's  are  essential  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  vocational  programs  to  train  persons  for  occupations. 
In  the  July,  1070  issue  of  the  American  Education  magazine,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  is  quoted  with  the  following  provision  for  the 
next  decade,  “The  aggregate  supply  (of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers)  is  expected  to  significantly  exceed  demand  if  recent  entry 
patterns  into  the  occupation  continue.” 

However.  Don  Davies,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Educational  Personnel  Development  points  out  in 
the  samo  article,  “There  is  no  end  to  shortages  in  expanding  fields — 
early  childhood,  vocational,  and  special  education,  and  in  junior  col- 
leges. Counselors  and  social  workers  are  also  in  short  supply,  and  some 
geographical  areas  suffer  shortages  of  all  kinds  of  educational  person- 
nel.” 

The  supply  of  qualified  technical-vocational  teachers  is  critical  and 
should  bo  given  priority  by  institutions  of  higher  education  with  voca- 
tional teacher  preparation. 

Tlie  Comcil  recommends: 

1.  That  tho  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  in  cooperation 
with  tho  Coordinating  Board  on  Higher  Education  establish  a 
consortium  to  includo  higher  educational  institutions  with  voca- 
tional teacher  preparation  programs  for  the  purpose  of  training 
technical-vocational  teachers. 

2.  Programs  of  industiy/educaition  cooperation  to  provide  quali- 
fied teachers  and  to  keep  the  teachers  updated  in  their  skills. 

3.  Institutions  of  higher  education  with  vocational  teacher  prep- 
aration programs  should  involvo  employeis  in  laboratory  and  in- 
ternship programs  for  training. 

4.  That  teaching  experience  credit  be  given  for  related  non- 
teaching  work  experience  in  determining  salary  schedules  of  tech- 
nical-vocational teachers. 

Recommendation  IX 

A rapidly  changing  technology  within  existing  occupations,  the 
emerging  of  new  occupations,  the  redirection  of  existing  training  pro- 
grams and  other  changes  has  created  a need  for  a statewido  compre- 
hensive technical-vocational  curriculum  and  materials  system  to  serve 
technical-vocational  education  at  all  levels.  The  staff  of  such  a system 
should  tako  the  initiative  to  apprise  itself  of  the  needs  of  the  state, 
developments  throughout  the  nation  in  the  field  and  develop  lines  of 
communication  with  employers  to  utilize  their  expertise  as  an  effective 
resource  for  the  curriculum  and  materials  system. 

The  Comcil , therefore , reccomerds: 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  establish  a statewide  com- 
prehensive technical -vocational  curriculum  and  materials  system. 
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'Tlio  system  would  serve  'as  a resource  bank  with  a publishing 
capability.  An  advisory  committee  would  assist  in  identifying  the 
objectives  for  the  center  and  developing  operating  policies.  Such 
an  advisory  committee  would  be  representative  of  the  education 
profession  and  employers. 

Recommendation  X 

Tlio  Advisory  Council  for  Technical -Vocational  Education  in  Texas 
developed  a questionnaire  requesting  information  from  local  school 
districts  concerning  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering 
colleges,  technical-vocational  schools,  private  schools,  the  work  force 
and  other  related  information.  The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  947 
school  districts  offering  vocational  education  in  Texas  at  the  secondary 
level.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  districts  responded.  However, 
less  than  20%  of  those  responding  gave  all  the  information  requested 
on  the  questionnaire.  Notes  appeared  on  the  questionnaire  to  the  effect 
that  a school  does  not  maintain  this  information  and  other  similar 
remarks.  A special  analysis  was  made  of  the  returns  giving  complete 
information.  Yet  with  the  more  promising  returns,  approximately  30% 
of  the  graduates  and  dropouts  leaving  high  school  were  unaccounted 
for  cither  in  statistics  on  the  work  force  or  further  education. 

Local  school  districts  are  not  presently  required  to  have  responsi- 
bilities for  placement  activities  nor  collect,  maintain  and  report  fol- 
low-up data.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  failure  of  local  school 
districts  to  engage  in  these  activities  in  a serious  manner  is  responsible, 
in  part,  for  tho  lack  of  product  evaluation  of  public  education  and  sub- 
sequent program  changes  to  make  the  education  process  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  student  and  community. 

It  is  therefore  reconvmended: 

That  tho  State  Board  of  Education  initiate  on  a demonstration 
basis  in  a minimum  of  twelve  school  districts,  representatives  of 
tho  broad  cross  section  of  districts  within  the  state  regarding  size, 
geography  and  other  factors,  a system  of  report  and  follow-up 
with  the  view  that  such  system  when  proven  could  be  implemented 
statewide  by  September  1973.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
State  Board  make  an  effort  to  identify  students  by  a social  security 
number  by  September  1971  as  a base  for  identification  and  devel- 
opment of  further  systems  of  information  and  follow-up. 

Recommendation  XI 

During  the  61st  Legislature,  a student  contact  hour  formula  was 
established  for  funding  technical- vocational  programs  in  junior  col- 
leges throughout  the  state.  Basically  the  system  is  very  effective  in 
rewarding  those  who  produce.  Tho  principal  problem  has  been  in  the 
level  of  funding  which  has  proven  to  be  inadequate.  Too,  there  is  not 
adequato  provision  for  tho  generation  of  now  programs. 

Only  direct  costs  were  included  in  the  initial  formula.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  that  such  formula,  should  also  support  tho 
indirect  costs  of  teclmical -vocational  education.  The  Advisory  Council 
has  sponsored  a study  of  both  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  technical- 
vocational  programs  in  Texas.  This  study  is  Attachment  4 to  this 
report. 


The  Advisory  Council  recommends: 

That  tho  student  contact  hour  formula  for  the  funding  of  all 
post  secondary  technical- vocational  education  be  refined,  improved 
and  changes  made  in  the  formula  rates  to  adequately  fund  tech- 
nical-vocational education  programs.  Further,  that  provision  be 
made  and  funds  provided  for  the  generation  of  new  programs. 
Further,  that  provision  be  made  and  funds  provided  for  approval 
on  a project  basis  of  special  programs  to  meet  particular  needs 
within  the  service  area  of  an  institution. 

That  tho  Texas  Education  Agency  devise  and  require  a uniform 
cost  accounting  system  which,  will  display  all  elements  of  cost  in 
technical-vocational  education.  Information  gathered  from  this 
system  would  be  used  for  management  and  planning. 

Recommendation  XII 

The  increase  in  ancillary  units  in  vocational  education  in  the  State 
of  Texas  as  a result  of  such  units  being  funded  through  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program  will  bring  vocational  administration  and  super- 
vision to  a large  percentage  of  the  vocational  programs  in  the  State. 

These  services  are  urgently  needed  to  properly  relate  the  vocational 
program  to  the  needs  of  youth,  adults,  and  the  labor  market  being 
served.  The  increase  in  vocational  guidance  counselors  in  the  school 
system  to  a total  of  167  for  1970—71  will  further  support  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  vocational  education  throughout  the  state.  The  Coun- 
cil applauds  the  strengthening  of  this  vital  aspect  of  technical-voca- 
tional education  development.  This  large  increase  in  positions  in  voca- 
tional supervision,  administration  ana  counseling  will  mean  that  a 
number  of  persons  employed  in  these  positions  will  not  have  had  prior 
experience  in  this  capacity. 

The  cou/ncil  therefore  recommends : 

That  the  State  Board  make  special  efforts  to  provide  as  much 
direction  through  in-service  education  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices as  possible,  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  these  ancillary 
units  in  the  meaningful  development  and  growth  of  technical- 
vocational  education  in  the  state.  The  headquarters  staff  of  tho 
Department  of  Occupational.  Education  and  Technology  should 
take  the  leadership  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  field  staff, 
applicable  services  of  Education  Service  Centers,  employers  and 
other  groups  in  support  of  local  school  districts  and  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  programs  in  technical-vocational  education.  The 
Council  supports  staff  increases  to  perform  these  services. 


UTAH 

Chairman— Robert  Hnlladay 
Ex.  Director — Jack  C.  Higbee 

Recommendations 


Recommendations  are  made  in  the  light  of  program  objectives  listed 
in  the  State  Plan,  labor  market  demands  taken  from  parts  of  the  State 
Plan,  and  economic  and  unemployment  conditions  in  various  districts 
of  the  State.  It  is  highly  possible  that  some  of  the  recommendations 
will  not  be  feasible  for  implementation  in  Utah  due  to  conditions  or 
information  not  available  to  the  evaluation  team. 

It  is  recommended  that : , 

1.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  appoint  a Deputy 
Superintendent  for  adult  and  vocational  programs.  This  person 
should  come  to  the  position  with  a vocational  background. 

2.  The  Utah  State  Vocational  Advisory  Council  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  This  job  description  should  include : 

(a)  Working  with  the  State  Board,  in  developing  the  State 

Plan.  ... 

(b)  Working  with  industry  and  local  advisory  committees  to 
gather  information  which  will  be  presented  to  the  State  Board  to 
upgrade  curriculum  and  reduce  the  time  lag  between  industry’s 
present  patterns  and  education’s  procedures,  provide  advice  on 
courses  to  be  offered  to  meet  today’s  employment  needs,  develop 
the  concept  with  education  that  job  placement  and  job  prepara- 
tion are  inseparable. 

(c)  Coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Council. 

\d)  Work  with  the  State  Department  in  upgrading,  in  a posi- 
tive maimer,  the  vocational  education  in  the  State. 

(e)  Communicate  to  the  public  on  vocational  education. 

(/)  Provide  the  Legislature  leadership  to  secure  the  necessary 
support  for  vocational  education. 

3.  The  State  Legislature  should  be  asked  to  memorialize  the  United 

States  Congress  to  make  funds  available  before  vocational  programs 
t>egin.  , . 

4.  Some  work  experience  in  the  occupational  field  being  taught  in 
the  vocational  program  of  the  State  should  be  required  of  all  teachers 
or  coordinators  of  all  cooperative  part-time  programs. 

5.  All  vocational  teachers  or  coordinators  should  be  required  to 
attend  summer  teacher  education,  programs  or  workshops  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  training  institutions. 

6.  Vocational  course  offerings  should  bo  readjusted  to  be  more 
nearly  in  lino  with  predicted  labor  market  needs.  In  lino  with  this, 
current  programs  appear  to  bo  varied  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  vocational  Office  Occupations  courses  should  be  decreased  until 
more  in  lino  with  predicted  labor  market  needs  and  employment  pos- 
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sibilities.  Part  B funding  might  bo  limited  to  those  cooperative  pro- 
grams where  on  the  job  activities  are  available  on  actual  training  sta- 
tions in  a place  of  business  or  office. 

(&)  Homo  Economics  (Useful)  should  bo  de-emphasized  and  Home 
Economics  (Gainful)  or  Wage  Earning,  should  be  extended  to  the 
recommended  proportions.  It  should  be  extended  to  other  than  the 
eight,  districts  where  it  is  now  offered. 

(<?)  Adult  Homo  Economics  should  be  extended  to  the  fifteen  dis- 
tricts not  now  served.  Seven  of  these  fifteen  are  districts  classified  and 
listed  as  economically  depressed. 

(d)  Expand  Distributive  Education,  cooperative  programs  to  the 
twenty-one  districts  not  now  being  served.  Four  depressed  districts 
not  being  served. 

( e ) Study  imbalance  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Vocational  offerings 
(overload  in  auto  mechanics  enrollment  across  State)  and  adjust  to 
needs  of  labor  market.  Expand  cooperative  industrial  in  small  com- 
munities. Study  Diversified  Occupations  programs  and  justify  or 
eliminate  enormous  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grade  enrollment  in  this 
program. 

(/)>  Continue  re-direction  in  Vocational  Agriculture  away  from 
production  towards  Agri-Business,  etc. 

(f/)  Promote  Health  Occupations.  Operates  now  in  only  seven  dis- 
tricts. 

(h)  Encourage  occupational  and  career  guidance  personnel  to  stress 
entrance  into  occupational  fields  more,  and  post-secondary  education 
in  other  than  technical  colleges  less. 

(i)  Continuo  and  carefully  study  exemplary  program  for  occupa- 
tional preparation  in  selected  agricultural  and  industrial  activities 
for  small  high  schools  in  Utah  and  Project.  Success. 

7.  Make  a careful  9tudy  of  the  selection  procedures  used  to  influence 
student  enrollment  in  vocational  classes.  Involve  qualified  vocational 
teachers  in  the  final  selection  of  students.  Try  to  eliminate  those  who 
do  not  have  vocational  objectives  so  their  places  can  be  filled  by  those 
who  plan  to  enter  the  field  for  which  trained.  If  a model  is  developed, 
conduct  worskshops  for  those  who  will  bo  involved  in  its  use. 

8.  Do  not  support  cooperative,  part-time  programs  in  any  area 
unless  students  involved  have  bona  fide  work  stations  in  office,  busi- 
ness or  industry.  Enrollment  should  be  limited  to  available  work 
stations. 

9.  Increase  time  for  coordination  of  cooperative,  on  the  job,  super- 
vision of  student  learners.  This  time  should  bo  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  student  learners  but  should  not  be  less  than 
three  hours  instead  of  the  one  now  provided. 

10.  Support  R.C.U.’s  follow  up  project  to  learn  why  people  gradu- 
ating from  vocational  and  technical  programs  do  not  enter  the  job  for 
which  trained. 

11.  Promote  the  use  of  advisory  committees  on  both  the  district 
and  especially  on  the  craft  level.  Conduct  workshops  or  whatever 
necessary  to  prepare  teachers  and  administrators  in  their  use. 

12.  Conduct  workshops  for  individuals  in  school  district  offices  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  tabulating  and  accounting  for  vocational 
education  funds  to  explain  requirements  and  procedures.  Should  be 
below  administrative  level. 
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VERMONT 


Chairman— Pelton  Goudey 
Ex.  Director— -Richard  Collins 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  upgrade  and  fill  the  vacant 
vocational  guidance  consultant  position  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

2.  That  the  State  Department  of  Education  develop  a clear  and 
concise  position  relative  to  guidance  services  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
K through  12. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Council  that  guidance  services  cannot 
bo  separated  into  any  divisions  and  still  provide  an  effective  serv- 
ice for  all  students.  Therefore,  the  ' ouncil  further  recommends : 

3.  That  all  guidance  counselors  shall  be  considered  to  be  and  to  serve 
as  vocational  guidance  counselors. 

4.  That  an  incentive  system  be  established  to  encourage  local  ad- 
ministration to  instill  in  all  guidance  counselors  greater  awareness  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs  and  careers. 

5.  That  a career  development  program  be  developed  and  initiated 
for  grades  IC-6  to  supplement  the  redirected  secondary  program. 

The  Council  members  aro  in  support  of  the  present  Area  Center 
concept  for  vocational  education  for  Vermont  youth  for  lack  of  a 
better  alternative.  However,  the  Council  feels  its  recommenda- 
tions should  be  directed  toward  more  equal  access  for  all  Vermont 
students  regardless  of  geographical  location. 

Specifically  we  are  talking  to  shared-time  attendance  from  send- 
ing schools  in  comparison  to  attendance  by  area  center  resident 
students. 

6.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  provide  direction  demon- 
strating that  the  Centers  are  part  of  the  sending  school’s  curriculum. 

7.  That  the  general  advisory  committees  in  each  center  become  more 
active  in  encouraging  closer  cooperation  and  coordination  in  regard 
to  transportation,  scheduling  and  pro- vocational  offerings. 

8.  That  some  exemplary  pilot  projects  be  developed  illustrating 
better  use  of  the  student’s  time  while  being  transported.  These  not 
to  be  limited  to  vocational  offerings.  For  example — individualized 
instruction,  providing  Shared  time  of  teachers,  and  enrolling  students 
in  courses  not  specifically  identified  ns  vocational. 

. 9.  That  the  Area  Vocational  Guidanco  Coordinator  servo  on  an 
equal  basis  all  guidanco  counselors  in  a designated  geographical  area. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Council  that  many  students  through- 
out Vermont  schools  do  not  have  adequate  knowledge  of  occupa- 
tions (professional  and  non-professional)  and  their  relationship 
to  existing  vocational  programs.  The  Council  would  like  to  see 
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the  area  vocational  guidance  coordinator  function  as  a coordi- 
nator of  resources  between  local  craft  advisory  committees,  area 
business  people  and  guidanco  counselors.  11ns  area  vocations, 
guidance  coordinator  would  have  no  direct  student  counseling 
load  but  would  be  responsible  for  an  ongoing  orientation  program 
climaxing  prior  to  registration  time  each  year.  It  is  witli  these 

thoughts  the  Council  further  recommends: 

10.  That  the  support  of  funding  for  this  position  bo  increased  to 

make  it  economically  feasible  to  function  in  this  manner. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  is  proud  of  the  foresight  and  deter- 
mination of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  State  Department  of 
Education  in  establishing  and  implementing  a planned  program  toi 
vocational  education  opportunities  which  could  servo  most  Vermont 

y°Tliese  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  consideration  and  transmittal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Washington,  D.C.  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education. 


VIRGINIA 


Clmirmnn — Rufus  AY,  Itonmor 
Ex.  Secretary— Arthur  L.  Walker 

Recommendations 

In  consequents  of  tlio  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  listed  and 
discussed  in  the  body  of  tins  report,  and  in  an  effort  to  bo  constructive, 
the  Council  submits  the  following  recommendations : 

Recommendation  1 

. Rhttt  specific  goals,  objectives,  and  the  order  of  priorities  for  each 
item  of  commitment  contained  in  the  Annual  State  Plan,  Part  III, 
bo  stated  clearly  and  specifica  lly  either  at  the  beginning  of  each  goal 
or  in  a separate  document  with  accompanying  IIEW  numerical  code 
references. 

Recommendation  2 

lliat  consideration  again  be  given  to  establishing  and  implementing 
a Research  Coordinating  Unit  which  would  be  attached  to  an  appro- 
priate university  or  college,  and  that  the  State  appropriate  sufncient 
resources  to  conduct  continuous  research  in  and  for  specific  fields  in 
occupational  education.  A professional  person  competent  in  research 
procedures  should  bo  assigned  to  the  Advisory  Council’s  headquarters 
staff. 

Recommendation,  3 

lliat  a data  system  adequate  to  serve  current  and  recurring  needs 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  be  established  for 
planning,  programming,  and  evaluating  and  reporting. 

Recommendation  If 

That  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  be  ade- 
quately staffed,  equipped,  and  housed  so  ns  to  render  effective  service 
to  its  mandated  responsibilities  of  advising  the  State  Board  in  the 
formulation  of  Long-range  and  Annual  Planning,  and  in  the  evalua- 
tion or  the  effectiveness  of  implementation  of  the  State  Plan  for  the 
“year  under  review”. 

Recommendation  6 

That-  special  effort  bo  made  by  the  State  Board  to  stimulate  interest 
and  action  in  development  of  programs  for  orientation  of  all  elemcn- 
tary-ago  pupils  to  the  realities  of  the  world  of  work  and  for  the  dignity 
of  labor;  personal  responsibility  of  every  individual  for  self-main- 
tenance and  self-realization  in  his  adult  life, 

Rcommendation  0 

That  local  school  districts  bo  encouraged  to  accept  responsibility  for 
planning  vocational  education  programs  that  meet  local  needs— to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  meeting  the  occupational  needs  of  all  persons  of  all 
ages  and  in  all  life  careers. 
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Recommendation  7 

That  vastly  increased  citizen  involvment  through  active  membership 
on  advisory  committees  for  administrative  planning,  instructional 
effectiveness,  and  job  placement  and  advancement  be.  encouraged. 

Recommendation  8 

That  local  schools  he  encouraged  to  consider  the  imperative  impor- 
tance and  the  necessity  for  job  placement  and  periodic  follow-up  of 
those  who  enter  the  world  of  work  as  an  integral  phase  of  occupational 
education. 

Recommendation  9 

That  the  date  for  submission  of  this  report  to  the  State  Board,  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  and  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  bo  deferred  to  a date  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  time  for 
receipt  of  end-of-year  field  dnta  needed  to  establish  bases  for  account- 
ability ratings.  These  data  have  not  been  available  prior  to  December 
1 following  the  end  of  school  year  for  the  “year  under  review”. 
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WASHINGTON 


Chairman — Craig  Merrill 
Consultant — Merle  E.  Strong 

Recommendation's 


RECOMMENDATION  1 

It  is  recommended  that  Federal  funding  of  vocational  education  he 
at  the  level  authorized  hy  PL  90-676  and  that  procedures  he  devised 
to  free  these  funds  from  the  constraints  imposed  hy  the  federal  fiscal 
year. 

Rationale 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  planned  program  of  vocational  education 
in  the  State  of  Washington  under  PL  90-576  it  is  absolutely  manda- 
tory that  predictable  funding  be  provided  at  the  federal  level.  The  un- 
fortunate delay  of  at  least  eight  months  in  finalizing  the  FY-70  appro- 
priation, the  prescription  for  funding  under  the  continuing  resolution 
and  the  extremely  insufficient  levels  of  funding  thus  made  available 
have  had  a disastrous  effect  upon  the  development  and  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  this  State. 

The  impetus  given  to  planning,  and  broadening  the  impact  of,  voca- 
tional education  by  the  1968  amendments  can  quickly  be  dissipated  if 
additional  funds  for  the  desirable  additional  services  are  not  forth- 
coming. The  administration  recommended  funding  at  the  same  level  as 
for  previous  years,  which  is  about  one-half  the  level  authorized  in  PL 
90-576  for  the  purposes  of  Parts  B and  C ($565  million)  and  about 
one  quarter  of  the  total  $815  million  authorized  for  Parts  B through  I, 
not  including  the  funding  for  Advisory  Councils  nor  the  additional 
$35  million  under  Title  II  for  vocational  education  leadership  and 
professional  development. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution  through  which  federal  vocational 
educational  fluids  are  currently  disbursed  to  the  states?  Washington 
State  expects  to  receive  $3,726,842  through  FY-70.  Pending  resolution 
of  the  IIEW  budget  legislation,  this  may  be  changed.  The  expected 
leyel  of  Federal  funding  for  FY-70  is  only  $2,739  more  than  was  re- 
ceived in  FY-69  and  it  is  $404,670  less  than  requested  in  the  FY-70 
State  Plan. 

A lower  limit  on  the  cost  of  developing  the  more  extensive  State 
Plan  required  under  PL  90-576  is  provided  by  the  $40,445  expended 
in  staff  time  and  publication  costs  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. The  cost  incurred  by  other  local  and  state  agencies  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  figure.  The  loss  than  $3,000  expected  increase  ovor  the 
previous  year’s  funding  level  is  a discouraging  return  for  the  extensive 
effort  the  vocational  educators  of  Washington  State  expended  in  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  PL  90-576. 
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At  this  date,  efficient  planning  would  require  a good  knowledge  of 
the  FY-71  funds  to  be  expected.  Yet,  the  final  resolution  of  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  to  be  received  in  the  current  fiscal  year  is  still  un- 
known. The  annual  State  Plan  was  generated  from  the  budgeting  m- 
formation  provided  by  local  districts  within  the  btatc.  11ns  lnforma- 
tion  gave  the  expected  costs  of  programs  which  arc  currently  on-going 
and  generating  costs  which  must  bo  reimbursed.  Juggling  budgets 
and  planning  lor  both  desired  and  dreaded  liscal  outcomes  within  the 
constraints  of  PL  1)0-576  is  a time  consuming  exercise  which  should 
not  be  necessary  under  a responsible  Federal  funding  sj'stcm,  It  may 
be  naive  to  request  a change  in  the  traditional  budgetary  practices 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  but  the  present  practices  do  not  encourage 
the  annual,  let  alone  long-range  planning  so  badly  needed  in  educa- 

If  the  Congress  is  to  fully  fund  the  provisions  of  PL  90-576  they 
must  bo  convinced  of  the  need  for  the  funds  and  appraised  of  the 
ejects  of  the  funds.  In  order  to  satisfy  these  two  information  needs 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  to  be  provided  with  reports  from 
the  states.  In  view  of  tlk,  establishment  of  the  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cils, who  can  serve  a “watch  dog”  function  over  federal  funds,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  USOE  streamlino  its  reporting  requirements.  In 
particular,  it  is  not  understood  what  statistical  or  evaluative  pmpose 
can  be  served  by  the  over  60  pages  of  subjective  descriptive  narrative 
o-cncratcd  for  tho  “Annual  Descriptive  Report  of  Program  Activities 
For  Vocational  Education  in  the  State  of  Washington  tor  1*  iscal  1 car 
Ending  June  30,  1969,”  in  response  to  the  suggested  outline  of  OE 

Form  4011.  . , , , ...  ..  , 

There  is  some  concern  among  vocational  educators  m W asnmgton 
State  that  tho  USOE  reporting  forms,  which  require  categorical  ac- 
counting for  funds,  may  encourage  tho  dichotomy  between  vocational 
and  academic  education.  As  long  as  vocational  education  funds  for 
broader  programs  than  those  with  the  traditional  specific  occupation 
orientation  arc  limited  to  “special”  sources  of  funding  the  national 
goal  of  salable  skills  for  each  person  exiting  from  school  will  bo  more 

difficult  of  attainment.  . „ ... 

One  specific  problem  generated  by  the  USOE  reporting  forms  is  the 
request  to  enumerate  the  number  of  disadvantaged  enrolled  m reg- 
ular” programs.  PL  90-576,  See.  122,  a (4)  (A)  defines  disadvantaged 
as  those  having  “academic,  socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps  that  pre- 
vent them  from  succeeding  in  tho  regular  vocational  education 

program.”  , , _ , - 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  local,  state  and  Federal  agencies 
that  reporting  requirements  are  less  onerous  to  those  who  must  do  the 
reporting,  and  more  valuable  to  those  who  receive  the  reports,  when 
reporting  procedures  have  been  developed  through  cooperative  efforts 
among  ail  parties  concerned.  The  Advisory  Council  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  initiate  efforts  to  avail  itself  ol  the  valuable 
input  the  states  could  provide  in  tho  formulation  of  USOE  reporting 
formats  and  guidelines. 
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RECOMMENDATION  2 


The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  accelerate  its  efforts 
to  develop  and  implement  a more  effective  information  system  which 
centralizes  the  information  required  for  planning , coordinating  and 
evaluating  the  total  vocational/ occupational  education  program  of  the 
state. 

Rationale 

The  council  believes  that  the  long-term  progress  of  the  State’s  vo- 
cational education  program  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
set  priorities  and  to  activate  coordinated  efforts  by  the  various  agen- 
cies serving  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  State.  State  and 
national  legislation  (RCW  28.85.160,  28.85.200;  PL  90-576,  Sec.  108, 
(8))  makes  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  the  operational 
agency  responsible  for  such  planning  and  coordinating  activities. 
Consequently,  the  D of  VE  is  the  logical  location  for  a broadly  based, 
information  system  which  gather’s  mformation  on  all  the  vocational 
education  activities  in  the  state  into  one  office  so  that  the  contributions 
of  each  public  and  private  agency  to  the  statewide  vocational  educa- 
tion effort  can  be  evaluated  and  coordinated. 

The  information  system  should  provide  the  objective  and  subjective 
information  necessary  for  planning,  evaluation  and  making  manage- 
ment decisions.  There  is  urgent  need  to  get  the  data  essential  for : 

(a)  assessment  of  the  State’s  present  and  emerging  needs, 

(b)  planning  and  maintaining  instructional  and.  counseling 
programs  that  meet  those  needs, 

(c)  assessment  of  how  well  the  needs  were  met. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  to  be  commended  on  the 
progress  it  has  made  in  this  area  during  the  last  year,  particularly' 
towards  developing  a PPB  system,  modifying  the  local  district  plan- 
ning guides  ana  working  with  the  Employment  Security  Department 
in  developing  the  mechanisms  for  providing  an  aimual  report  on 
State  and  area  occupational  requirements  for  vocational  education. 

The  words  to  be  stressed  in  Recommendation  2 are  “central”,  “total” 
and  “system”.  “Central”,  because  when  information  is  to  be  used  by 
many  agencies  coordination  is  more  efficient.  “Total”,  because  priori- 
ties may  miss  important  areas  for  development  or  induce  duplication 
when  information  relevant  to  some  agency’s  contribution  to  vocational 
education  is  left  out.  “System”,  because  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  in  line  with  its  charter  of  “supervision  of  administration” 
will  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  the  data  collection  activities  of  the 
two  major  system  components,  the  State  Board  for  Community  Col- 
leges and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Full  cooperation 
among  these  three  agencies  in  determining  the  information  to  be  col- 
lected by  each  and  defining  their  respective  reporting  responsibilities 
is  essential  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  system  for  generating 
central  reports  useful  to  all  parties. 

The  Advisory  Council  agrees  with  the  assessment  of  the  Legislative 
Budget  Committee  Preliminary  Report  that  “Insufficient  information 
is  currently  available  with  which  to  attempt  to  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  various  vocational  programs.”  (p.  26  in  the  previously  cited  report) . 
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Suggestions 

The  information  system  should  provide  means  for  obtaining  and 
using  facts  which  will  better  define  and  measure : 

(1)  Factors  affecting  the  nature  of  vocational  education : 

(a)  Manpower  needs,  trends  and  projections. 

( b ) Skills,  attitudes  and  basic  education  essential  for  effective 
work  in  modem  occupations. 

(e)  Motivating  influences  on  individuals’  occupational  choices. 

(2)  Factors  affecting  pupils’  access  to  vocational  education: 

(а)  Size  and  geographic  location  of  school  populations. 

(б)  Local  vocational  education  program,  staff,  facilities  and 
financial  needs. 

(3)  Factors  affecting  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education: 

(a)  Number  of  individuals  served  broken  out  by  training  level, 
occupational  area,  number  of  courses  enrolled  in,  special  popula- 
tions and  serving  agency. 

Cb)  Employment  and  job-success  of  graduates. 

?c)  Adequacy  of  manpower  supply. 

( d ) Specific  State  Plan  objectives  and  goals  to  which  programs 
relate. 

(e)  Expenditures  broken  out  into  source  of  funding  by  the 
categories  in  item  (a)  above. 

(4)  Tno  Legislative  Budget  Committee  Preliminary  Eeport  sug- 
gests, in  Appendix  A,  more  specific  types  of  management  data  that 
should  be  obtained  on  a systematic  basis. 

Additional  information  system  suggestions,  of  a more  operational 
nature,  are  that : 

(а)  Reports  on  all  vocational  education  programs  in  the  State 
should  be  coordinated  from  and  collected  in  one  State  office,  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

(б)  The  smaller  local  districts  need  more  assistance  in  their 
planning  and  curriculum  development  activites. 

(c)  More  effective  coordination  of  district  planning  is  needed 
so  that  local  districts  know  what  other  districts  are  doing. 

(d)  The  facts  necessary  for  planning  and  evaluation  need  to 
be  determined. 

(e)  The  present  administrative  structure  for  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  given  time  to  stabilize  itself  and  implement  ap- 
propriate evaluative  procedures. 

(/)  Develop  an  adequate  uniform  system  for  ascertaining  the 
effective  of  vocational  education  programs  on  the  graduates  from 
all  institutions  under  SPI  and  SBCC. 

(g)  Make  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  State  Plan  more 
“operational”  with  clearer  definition  of  terms  so  that  progress  to- 
wards their  attainment  can  be  better  evaluated. 

( h ) Local  administrators  should  be  provided  with  training 

programs  to  help  make  the  planning,  programming  and  budget- 
ing system  and  other  information  gathering  mechanisms  more 
effective.  , 

(i)  More  specific  definitions  of  what  types  of  occupational  pro- 
grams and  services  qualify  for  which  sources  of  state  and  Federal 
funding  should  be  agreed  upon. 


RECOMMENDATION  3 


_ The  'policy  ami  activities  of  the  Coordinating  Council  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education  should  encourage  more  strongly  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  that  tetter  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  socio- 
economically and  culturally  disadvantaged , and  those  who  have  left 
school  without  an  education  sufficient  to  obtain  and  advanced  in  a job. 

Rationale 

There  is  abundant  evidence  (higher  drop-out  rates,  lower  academic 
achievement  and  greater  unemployment)  and  general  agreement 
among  educators  that  traditional  methods  of  instructing  and  motivat- 
ing individuals  in  these  special  groups  have  not,  and  are  not,  working. 
Half  way  through  the  first  fiscal  year  under  the  1968  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments  we  cannot  expect  fully  developed  programs  designed 
to  serve  special  needs  to  be  operating  statewide.  (The  Hew  Careers 
Program  at  Bellevue  CC,  Operation  Help  at  Newport  and  Operation 
Motivation  at  Pasco  are  good  examples  of  what  is  meant  by  special 
programs  for  special  needs) . 

In  recognition  of  this  need  the  1968  amendment  requires  that  “the 
amount  used  for  such  purpose  ( disadvantaged  as  defined  in  Sec.  122(a), 
(4)  (A) ) shall  not  be  less  than  15  percentum  of  the  total  allotment  of 
such  funds  (appropriated  under  Section  102  (a))  for  each  State.”1 

t addition  Section  102  (b)  authorizes  a national  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  ($40,000,000)  for  FY-70  for  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged. 

Some  comments  in  the  State  Plan  mention  the  disadvantaged,  no- 
tably in  Part  n,  p.  35  where  the  general  objectives  of  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  are  characterized  as  “the  same  . . . as  for  all  others 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs”  and  efforts  “to  provide 
vocational  education  for  greater  numbers  of  disadvantaged”  include 
preparation  “for  employment  in  the  normal  range  of  jobs”  . . . “em- 
phasize the  role  of  home  and  family”  . . . “reduce  the  incidence  of 
unemployment”  and  . “revitalize  a large  segments  of  unused  man- 
power.” 

Since  all  programs,  services  and  activities  apply  equally  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, under  the  above  logic,  the  only  specific  goal  or  objective 
in  the  State  Plan  (Part  II  pp.  25-28b)  oriented  toward  the  disadvan- 
taged is  W ashington  State  Goal  7 , which  reiterates  the  80%  enrollment 
goal  set  for  the  “student  population”  in  Goal  1.  Some  Washington 
State  goal  should  reflect  the  relevant  principle  enunciated  in  the  1967 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  to 
theU.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,2  (the  report  which  stimu- 
lated the  1968  amendments)  na,mely : . 

Those  who  need  occupational  preparation  most,  both  preventive  and  remedial, 
will  be  those  least  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  and.  most  difficult  to  educate 
and  train.  Yet  for  them,  particularly,  equal  rights  do  not  mean  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Far  more  important  is  the  demonstration  of  equal  results,  (p.  64) 

Washington  State  Goal  7 ' specifies  the  “equal  results”  desired  for 
the  disadvantaged  population.  The  policy  to  provide  the  disadvan- 

1 PE  00-576,  See.  122(c)  (1).  ’ 

3 Reprinted  In  Evans,  Mangum  and  Pragon,  Education  for  Employment , Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Natl.  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force,  Ann  Arbor,  1069, 
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taged  with  “special  services  within  the  regular  program”  (State'  Plan, 
Part  II,  p.  47)  or  “with  special  services  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in 
regular  vocational  education  programs”  (State  Plan,  Part  I,  Ap- 
pendix, Districtwide  Planning  Guidelines,  p.  2,  Part  C,  Item  2,  d)  is 
still  endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  extent  that  such  special 
services”  satisfy  the  needs  of  tlie  disadvantaged  individuals.  But  it  is 
felt  that  for  some  disadvantaged  individuals,  and  dropouts,  whether 
disadvantaged  or  not,  such  special  services  directed  towards  entry  into 
regular  programs  may  not  in  all  cases  produce  “equal  results.  Until 
the  effort  to  tailor  instruction  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student 
are  fully  developed  and  generally  available  to  all  students,  special 
programs  for  special  needs  will  be  required.  , 

recommendation  4 


The  allocation  formulas  for  apportioning  funds  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  pupils  should  oe  modified  to  better  aZlooate  such 
funds  on  the  basis  of  services  local  schools  actually  provide  such 
pupils.  Information  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  re- 
quired  percentages  o fthe  State’s  total  allotment  under  Section  10% (a) 
of  PL  90-676  is  being  expended  on  programs  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  individuals  should  be  collected. 


Rationale  ■ ■ 

The  proposed  apportionment  formula  appearing  in  the  State  Plan, 
Part  I,  Appendix,  dated  Sept.  1,  1969,  on  the  third  page  following 
p.  24  and  dated 7/1/69  states: 

Assuming  that  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed within  the  student  population  of  each  system,  the  apportionment  for 
each  of  these  purposes  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  student  hours  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  (Excluding  Consumer  and  Useful  Homemaliing  Education). 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  assumption  made  by  the  Division 

a ~r-r  i * 1 TTlJI 1.1 nUirrrrt  -Pmurmlo  •pAr  n riDH  pf.l  fill  1 T1  O’  fCCl" 

Tuper- 

miBiiuoui  \ J , view,  of 

the  generally  lower  average  achievement  level  of  such  persons  it  would 
seem  that  the  SPI  should  receive  additional  weighting.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  higher  level  of  occupational  skills  attainable  m the  Commu- 
nity Colleges  may  satisfy  a greater  need.  It  is  good  that  the  proposed 
allocation  formula  “will  be  subject  to  annual  adjustment  as  experi- 
ence warrants.”  (State  Plan,  Part  I,  Appendix,  as  cited  above) . 

The  federal  funds  received  by  the  State  Board  for  Community  Col- 
leges for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  purposes  are  apportionedto 
the  community  colleges  as  follows,  in  accordance  with  SBCC  a Octo- 
ber Agenda  Item : Proposed  Allocation  of  1969-70  Vocational  Funds.’ 


1.  Disadvantaged . y--  ~ , 

. the  allocation  to  individual  districts  will  be  based  on  a formula  derived 
from  • High  school  dropout  percent  of  service  area  as  compared  to  statewide 
percent.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  as  compared  to  statewide  percent  (such  ap- 
propriations will  require  documentation  as.  to  expenditures  for  their  intended 
purpose,  Such  funds  cannot  be  approved  for  other  purposes. ) * ? . . . ■ . . : i 

[Insufficient  information  was  available  to  use  the  proposed  poverty 
level  factor] 
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2.  Handicapped, 

Forty  percent  allocated  on  basis  of  each  district’s  share  of  the  state’s  18-60 
population,  CO  percent  allocated  on  basis  of  each  district’s  share  of  total  1908-69 
vocational  hours,  exclusive  of  consumer  and  useful  homemaking. 

The  handicapped  allocation  formula  is  identical  to  the  allocation 
formula  for  “all  other  purposes”  which  have  no  minimum  funding 
requirement. 

The  Federal  funds  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  purposes  are  to  be  dis- 
bursed to  the  local  school  districts  and  vocational -technical  institutes 
upon  receipt  of  documentation  of  costs  incurred  for  these  purposes. 

Such  allocation  procedures  have  little  correspondence  with  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  State  Plan  (Part  I p.  1)  which  identifies  the  indi- 
viduals to  be  served.  In  the  absence  of  definitive  data  on  the  location 
and  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  individuals,  the  current 
practices  are,  perhaps,  the  most  equitable  solution  to  the  allocation 
problem  for  all  parties  concerned,  except  the  disadvantaged  and  liandi- 
ca 


Advisory  Council  will  not  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
percentage  allocation  requirements  of  PL  90-576  are  being  satisfied. 
At  a minimum,  future  evaluative  reports  of  the  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Commissioner  (USOE)  will  make  an  evaluative  judgment  on  how 
well  the  State  of  Washington  is  satisfying  these  percentage  allocation 
requirements,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Coordinating  Council  to 
provide  the  information  upon  which  such  a judgment  can  be  based. 

The  Advisory  Council  realizes  that  in  the  overall  vocational  educa- 
tion program  of  the  State,  Federal  funds  under  PL  90-576  contribute 
only  part  of  the  total  funding  for  vocational  education.  Part  of  the 
impact  of  federal  legislation  which  makes  federal  funds  contingent 
upon  certain  reporting  and  percentage  allocation  requirements,  is  to 
encourage  the  improvement  of  the  reporting  and  accounting  systems 
o f the  states.  In  evaluating  the  information  system  of  Recommenda- 
tion 2 the  Advisory  Council  will  use  the  information  on  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  and  procedures  for  funding  the  programs  and 
services  for  these  special  populations  as  a major  checkpoint. 


port  proposals  from  local  districts  for  approved  special  programs  for 
high  school  dropouts  to  be  fumded  from  the  15%  of  the  State  ap- 
propriation of  federal  fwnds  to  be  used  for  '•'•persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  high  school” 3 

Rationale 

The  allocation  procedure  dated  7/1/69  allocates  all  of  these  funds 
“to  the  State  Board’  for  Community  College  Education,”  which  in 
turn  allocates  them  to  the  community  college  districts  on  the  basis  of 
a 40%  weighting  for  18-60  population  and  60%  for  1968-69  voca- 
tional hours. 


• PL  00-576,  See.  122(a)  (2)  and  (c)  (1). 


the  above  allocation  practices  and  existing  data  resources  the 


RECOMMENDATION  5 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  encourage  and  sup- 
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RECOMMENDATION  6 

All  agencies  serving  the  educational  needs  of  the  State  should  in- 
crease planning  and  coordinating  efforts  aimed  at  promoting  the  po- 
tential of  occupational  education  to  enrich  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem. 

Rationale  ' . . . 

The  State  Plan  for  FY-70  stressed  broad  goals  and  objectives  di- 
rected towards  positive  change  within  traditional  vocational  educa- 
tion  programs  and  services.  Getting  one’s  own  house  in  order  is  a nec- 
essary  prelude  to  entertaining  others  who  are  interested  in  how  you 
function  and  how  they  can  bonefit  from  your  sendees.  In  building  on 
FY-70  State  Plan,  the  first  under  PL  90-576,  consideration  needs  to 
be  o-iven  to  continued  development  of  new  methods  for  improving 
the 'total  educational  system  in  ways  that  enable  occupational  educa- 
tion to  make  its  potential  contribution.  . 

The  major  task  of  reorganizing  the  administration  of  vocational 
education  at  the  State  level  has  been  accomplished.  The  new  structure 
should  be  allowed  to  stabilize  itself  and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
exercising  its  administrative  and  coordinative  responsibilities.  But,  in 
line  with  Recommendation  2,  it  is  hoped  that. the  coordinating  tunc.- 
tion  of  the  Coordinating  Council/Diyision  of  Vocational  Education 
will  provide  a close  enough  liaison  with  the  agencies  who  contribute 
to  occupational  education  in  the  State  but  with  whom  no  formal  con- 
tractural  arrangement  exists.  ( Contractu ral  arrangements  referred  to 
are  those  contained  in  the  State  Plan,  Part  I,  Appendix,  with  SPI, 
SBCC,  Dept,  of  Employment  Security,  and  the  three  party  agree- 
ment among  D.  of  VE,  SPI  and  Div.  of  Vocational.  Rehabilitation)  . 
The  contribution  of  the  other  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  State 
also  must  be  assessed  to : (1)  avoid  duplication  where  the  need  is  being 

met,  (2)  set  priorities  where  needs  are  not  being  met.  , , . . 

The  ideal  educational  system,  could  be  characterized  as  a system 
which  is  responsive,  to  the  individual  human  needs  of  its  students, 
teachers  and  administrators.  Many  people  note  that  too -often,  the 
present,  educational  system  sets  up  academic  excellence  as  the  goal  of 
the  educational  system  so  that  individuals  lose  their  identity  in  the 
concentrated  efforts  for  academic  achievement.  When  one  reflects  upon 
the  facts  that  the  fifth  grade  mathematics  curriculum  was  designed 
with  a view  to  maximizing  the  potential  to  produce  Pli.D’s  in  mathe- 
matics,'and  that  only  two  out  of  every  ten  fifth  graders  even  get  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  the  claim  that  Our  present  educational  system  should 

reverse  its  priorities  gains  some  validity. 

The  national  priority  which  generated  the  ^new  math”  was  readily 
recognized  in  the  lower  grades.  The  national  goal  to  “Assure  that  each 
person  exiting  from  school  will  have  a salable  skill,”  should  have  no 
less  an  effort  in  the  lower  grades.  . . |:0  . 

Two  of  the  top-level  educational  administrators  of  the  State  have 
made  statements  which  indicate  that  they  recognize  and  encourage  the; 
broader  contributions  which  vocational  education  can  make  to  the  en- 
tire educational  system.  Dr.  Bruno,  the  Superintendent  of.  Public  Im- 
struction,  pointed  out,  in. his  remarks  at  the  first  meeting  of  his  newly 
appointed  Statewide  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education, 
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that  it  is  possible  to  “use  the  force  of  vocational  education  to  make  all 
education  more  relevant.”  In  a similar  vein  and  at  the  same  meeting, 
Ernest  Kramer,  Executive  Director  of  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education,  said : 

I would  hope  this  committee  will  accept  as  one  of  its  major  targets  the  pro- 
motion of  the  concept  that  general  educational  competency  can  be  acquired  in 
many  settings  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  assume  that  the  only  way 
you  learn  your  English  and  your  Math  is  in  an  English  class  or  a Math  class — and 
a traditional  one  at  that.  Bather,  if  we  can  accept  the  concept  that  a practical 
vocational  lab  can  also  contribute  very  meaningful  to  the  general  educational 
development  of  the  students  and  de-emphasize  what  has  been  our  preoccupation 
with  a academic  curriculum  in  the  classical  tradition,  then  I think  it  will  be 
quite  possible  that  more  students  will  be  motivated  in  school  and  our  dropout 
ratio  will  decline. 

Coupled  with  this,  if  we  can  accept  the  fact  that  many  students  learn  more 
effectively  through  a practical  setting  than  they  do  in  a verbal  abstract  setting, 
the  combined  effect  of  these  modifications  in  our  educational  tradition  will  cer- 
tainly be  to  the  ultimate  good  of  more  and  more  people. 

The  intent . of  .the  Advisory  Council’s  Recommendation  £ is  to  en- 
co'irage  the  activities  which  such  words  should  inspire.  Some  particu- 
lar areas  which  need,  attention  if  the  desired  positive  changes.are  to  be 
facilitated  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  Kindergarten  through  Eighth  Grade  ' •> 

The  definition  of  a vocational  education  program,  upon  which  fund- 
ing is  based , restricts  support  to  those  regular  instructional  programs 
in  grades  9 and  above  which  lead  to  an  occupational  competency. 
Further,  the  criteria  for  setting  the  relative  priority  of  local  applica- 
tions for  expected  federal  funds  (under  Part  B of  PL  90-576)  is  ap- 
plied in  such  a way  that  “An  application  which  does  not  contribute  to 
manpower  needs  would  receive  no  weighing  in  this  category  (contribu- 
tion to  manpower  needs)  and  would  not  be  further  considered.”  ( State 
Plan,  Part  I,  p.  28) . These  funding  procedures  provide  an  operational 
definition  of  what  vocational  education  is  now. 

_ Some  legal  basis  and  policy  decisions  are  needed  to  provide  the  defi- 
nitions upon  which  the  funding  required  to  insure  the  development 
and  continued'  operation  of  occupationally  oriented  programs  which 
do  hot  satisfy  the  age  and  job  entry  skills  specifications  of  present 
vocational  education  programs.  Perhaps  the  recently  appointed  State- 
wide Vocational  Educatidn  Advisory  Committee  or  the  Superintend- 
ent'!d'f‘  Public  Instruction  could  give  impetus  to  determining  the  most 
feasible  way  to  finance  the  development  and  continued  operation  of 
such  program^  particularly  in  the  grades  K-8.' ‘ 

2.  Guidance  . : \ • - . • 

The  State  Plan  should  include  specific  statements  of  occupational 

guidance  and  counseling  goals  and  objectives. 

Assisting  students  in  making  career  choices  is  central  to  the  success 
of  their  education.  The  development  of  the  knowledge  and  attitudes 
required  for  a student  to  make1  the  proper  career  choice  should  start 
before  he  reaches  the>  ninth  grade.  This  puts  such  inclass  guidance 
oriented  activities  as  world  of  work  courses  out  of  the  traditional 
domain  of  vocational  education.  Training  programs  for.  all  school  ca- 
reer counselors  should  include  a substantial  amount  of  content  related 
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to  the  requirements  of  occupations  not  requiring  a four-year  college 
degree. 

In  line  with  the  importance  of  guidance,  the  broadness  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  its  necessary  concern  with  the  K-8?  as  well  as  the 
grades .9-14,  student  population  and  with  the  professional  education 
staff,  it  is  recommended  that  the  guidance  office  of  the  Program  De- 
velopment Section  be  staffed  with  qualified  individuals  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Project  NEED,  an  in-service  workshop  program,  was  designed  to 
inform  secondary  and  post-secondary  students  about  occupational  and 
training  opportunities  m the  northwest  through  informing  counselors, 
teachers  ana  administrators  of  these  opportunities.  It  has  been  so  effec- 
tive in  interesting  the  workshop  participants  that  there  is  talk  of 
expanding  it  to  include  parents  and  elementary  students  in  its  target 
of  influence.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  real  effect  the  workshop 
has  had  in  the  schools,  but  the  in-school  activities  which  the  partici- 
pants carry  on  as  part  of  the  program  insures  that  their  work  doesn’t 
stop  after  the  thirty  hours  of  the  workshop.  Project  NEED  does  ap- 
pear to  be  contributing  to  the  alleviation  of  the  real  need  to  make 
professional  educators  more  aware  of  the  potential  of  occupational 
education. 

3.  Public  Information 

Everybody  in  the  state  needs  to  be  more  informed  about  vocational 
education  needs  and  programs  and  plans  for  new  directions  and  new 
opportunities.  Particular  target  groups  called  out  in  the  State  Plan 
are:  all  professional  education  personnel,  parents  and  lay  public  (iii 
D.  of  VE  Objective  6)  and  local  leadership  (in  D.  of  YE  Goal  10). 
Special. efforts  should  also  be  made  to  inform  employers  that  today 
secondary  vocational  education  is  more  than  the  old  industrial  arts 
shop  whose  only  relationship  to  jobs  had  to  do  with  its  teachers  and 
promoters.  Teachers,  teacher-trainers  and  curriculum  developers 
should  be  more  informed  on  the  potential  of  occupational  education 
to  help  students  acquire  basic  academic  competencies.  Vocational  edu- 
cators themselves  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  “favorable  attitudmal 
climate”  (D  of  VE  Goal  7)  by  being  more  conscious  of  the  practical, 
public  interest  aspects  of  their  work  with  students  and  making  greater 
efforts  to  have  them  publicized.. . 

Administrative  Information  .■  . . , ./• 

More  specific  definitions  of  what  types  of  programs  qualify  for 
which  levels  of  state  and  federal  funding  are  needed  by  the  local  dis- 
tricts. As  pointed  out  under  item  1 above  the  type  of  regular  program 
which  qualifies  for  weighting  and  reimbursement  is  the  only  type 
of  vocational  education  currently  universally  recognized  in  financial 
terms.  Other  types  of  “occupational”  education  are  designated  and 
funded  as  “special  services”,  “exemplary”  or  “research”  programs. 
Questions  arise  for.  example,  as  to  where  programs  developed  and 
taught  by  interdisciplinary  teams  will  find  continuing  sources  of 
funding— and  teachers.  Ideally,  occupational  education  m the  grades 
should  not  be  forced  to  compete  with  the  regular  academic  program 
for  f unds,  b,ut  should  be  so  closely  interwoven' that  it  is  indistinguish- 
able from  the  regular  program.  Yet  it  cannot  be  so  indistinguishable 
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that  its  contribution  is  overwhelmed  again  by  the  overly  academic. 
Initially,  at  least,  extra  funds  will  be  required  for  extensive  curriculum 
development,  resource  material,  teacher  and  counselor  training  and 
world-of-work  familiarization  “labs.” 

The  problem  boils  down  to  defining  programs  and  sources  of  fund- 
ing in  such  a way  that  occupational  education  programs,  presently 
under  special  sources  of  funding,  can  be  funded  as  part  of  regular  and 
accepted  funding  procedures. 

The  Annual  Districtwide  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  1970—71 
provides  descriptions  of  five  types  of  programs  in  terms  of  the  main 
objective  of  the  program  and  whether  or  not  the  students  served  are 
regular,  disadvantaged  or  handicapped.  The  five  types  of  programs 
are  described  in  terms  of  the  type  of  service  to  be  provided  the  students, 
as  follows: 

1.  Ready  to  enter  labor  market  with  salable  skills  1970-71.^ 

2.  Ready  to  enter  advanced  vocational  education  programs  1970— 
71. 

3.  To  be  provided  with  programs,  services  and  activities  which 
assist  in  making  career  choices. 

4.  To  be  provided  with  special  services  to  enable  them  to  succeed 
in  regular  vocational  education  programs. 

5.  To  be  provided  with  preparation  for  homemaking  or  the  role 
of  homemaker — wage-earner. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  can  work  together  on  the  definitions 
suggested  above,  and  come  up  with  mutually  agreeable  definitions 
which  provide  a basis  for  collecting  comparable  data.  (One  forseen 
problem  area  is  that  SPI  might  interpret  “advanced  vocational  edu- 
cation programs”  as  those  offered  in  a community  college,  whereas 
SBCC  might  equate  the  same  phrase  to  its  adult  supplementary  pro- 
grams). Such  definitions  appear  to  be  essential  to  determining  appro- 
priate sources  of  funding  of  programs  not  included  under  items  1 and 
2 of  the  referenced  table.  As  pointed  out  before,  the  programs  satisfy- 
ing the  agreed  upon  definitions  and  offered  by  agencies  other  than  SPI 
and  SBCC  should  also  be  included  in  . the  reporting  system.  _ 

The  definitions  of  occupational  programs  in  terms  of  the  individuals 
to  be  served  and  the  type  of  training  which  is  the  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram can  provide  a basis  for  evaluating  the  progress  towards  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  State  Plan.  But  the  contributions,  in  terms  of 
information,  analysis,  funding  and  evaluation  by  each  of  the  agencies 
involved  in  vocational  education  needs  further  clarification.  Specific 
responsibilities  should  be  determined.  .The  role  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil in  evaluation  has  been  outlined  in  the  introduction  to  this  report. 

5.  Training  of  Professional  Personnel 
All  of  the  preceding  recommendations  and  suggestions  imply  modi- 
fication or  enlargement  of  current  vocational  education  effort.  Actual- 
ization of  the  implied  activities  will  depend  largely  on  availability  of 
sufficient  numbers  of.  properly  trained  personnel,  if  Community  Col- 
leges are  to  fulfill  the  vocational  education  responsibilities  inherent 
in  our  State  system,  systematic  plans  for  training  teachers  and  direc- 
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ors  are  particularly  urgent.  Since  most  occupations  arc  becoming 
nore  technical  there  is  urgent  need  for  preparation  of  tenc¥^  who 
:an  help  pupils  acquire  up-to-date  technical  work  competencies. 

Assessment  of  most  current  High  School  and  Commumty  Colle  e 
rocational  instructional  programs  also  indicates  a need : 
ind  supervisoi’s  who  have  more  capability  for  assessing  cont  1 y 
needs  and  for  developing  up-to-date  instructional  programs. 

The  State  has  a longliistorv  of  support  for  preparation  pi  ogiams 
for  vocational  education  personnel,  but  emerging  needs  requne  intensi- 
fication of  current  efforts  to  plan  and  implement  programs  foi  tiainin0 
rocational  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators. 

RECOMMENDATION  7 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  for  Com- 
munity College  Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  /nstri/cnoti.  aHd  fhe 
State  Director  of  Community  Colleges  reorganize  their  structures  in  such 
manner  that  v oeatioZ  education  will  have  divisional  rather  than  mi i status 
and  that  the  person  whose  sole  responsibility  is  vocational-technical  education 
be  at  the  assistant  superintendent  and  assistant  director  level. 

Rationale 

This  recommendation  is  quoted  directly  from  “Report  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Vocational  Education— Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Study  Committee.”  It  is  included  here  to  stress  the  Advisory 
Council’s  concern  for  strong,  efficient  coordination  of  vocational  edu- 
cation activities  and  because  we  feel  such  internal  organization  would 

contribute  to  more  effective  coordination.  . . . . . 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  gives  the  following  rationale  for  tins 
recommendation. 

Prior  to  the  Community  College  Act  of  1967,  vocational  education  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  had  divisional  standing  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  All  of  the  personnel  Involved  in  those  two  functions  vere 
transferred  by  the  Community  College  Act  to  the  Coordinating  Council.  In  1969, 
concerted  efforts  were  made  to  dissolve  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  to  have  the  staff  split  and  reassigned  by  transfer  to  the  Super! 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Director  of  Community  Colleges.  (H.B  <39). 
During  that  legislative  attempt,  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  by  con 
tractual  agreement  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Dlrec- 
or  for  Community  Colleges,  pledged  to  reassign  by  transfer  some  personnel  to 
their  two  agr  cies.  These  transfers  have  been  accomplished.  However,  in  both 
instances  the  transferred  vocational  education  personnel  have  been  placed  in  a 
unit  status  organizationally  within  a main  division  concerned  with  overall  cur- 
riculum and  instruction.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  kind  of  downgrnded  ar- 
rangement  was  intended  by  the  Congress  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1908,  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Community  College  Act  of  1967,  or  by 
the  increasing  number  of  persons  and  agencies  curi^tiy  eipre^lng  su^  ^at 
concern  over  the  status  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
this  State.  We  believe  that,  if  the  Superintendent  and  the  Director  are  to  ad- 
minister and  supervise  vocational  education  within  their  separate  agencies,  they 
must  provide  the  kind  of  emphasis  intended  by  the  Congress  and  the  Legisla- 
ture  In  the  aforementioned  Acts. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Chairman — Rob  Roy  Walters 

Recommendations 

1.  Guidance/ Introduction  to  the  World-of-Work 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  vocational  programs  for 
high  schools  should  be  preceded  in  the  lower  grades  by  instruction  in 
basic  economic  education  and  orientation  to  the  world-of-work.  At  the 
high  school  level  there  should  be  a continuation  of  orientation  to  the 
world-of-work  and  instruction  which  will  expose  students  to  broad 
fields  of  occupational  patterns  in  business  and  industry  and  develop 
some  basic  skills  for  entry  level  jobs  upon  completion  of  the  high 
school  program. 

These  occupational  education  programs  should  be  supported  by  a 
Strong  program  of  vocational  guidance. 

Introduction  to  the  world-of-work  at  an  early  age  will  allay  the 
prevalent  attitude  that  those  students  participating  in  a vocational- 
technical  curriculum  are  destined  to  a social  and  economic  life  at  lower 
status  than  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  professional  fields. 

All  high  school  students  should  be  provided  some  experiences,  edu- 
cation and  guidance  dealing  with  occupations  and  careers. 

An  assessment  of  each  child’s  potential  should  commence  at  a time 
early  in  his  educational  life.  Counseling  Should  assume  a level  of  im- 
portance equal  to  the  acquisition  of  language  or  computational  skills. 

Once  a student  has  dropped  out,  the  school  has  little  or  no  contact 
with  him.  Counseling  service  should  be  made  available  and  contact 
should  be  maintained  at  least  to  a time  when  direction  has  been  well 
established. 

_ In  too  many  secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions  lack  of  suffi- 
cient counselors  or  excessive  counselor  load  prohibits  adequate  counsel- 
ing. A great  effort  should  'be  made  to  comply  at  least  with  the  North 
Central  Association  counselor-student  ratio  recommendation  of  one 
to  300. 

Guidance  should  be  expanded  to  include  job  placement.  Also  Council 
desires  to  note  that  counseling  is  predominately  college  oriented.  Con- 
sideration needs  to  be  given  to  orienting  vocational-technical  curricula 
to  job  opportunities  in  the  region. 

St.  Establishment  of  Public  Information  Director  voider  Director  of 
Vocational-Techniccd  Education 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  place  on  their  staff  a qualified  director  of  public  informa- 
tion. The  specific  duties  of  this  office  would  be  primarily  directed  to- 
ward preparing  a state-wide  campaign  to  promote  a positive  attitude 
toward  vocational-technical  education.  This  office  would  also  prepare 
films,  programs,  speeches  and  articles  for  television,  radio  and  press, 
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:or  state-wide  coverage  to  bring  vocational-technical  education  into  a 
jarallel  thought/image  with  that  of  academic  education. 

I Alliance  with  Industry 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  a closer  relationship  be  created 
between  industry  and  education  on  all  matters  concerning  vocational- 
;echnical  curricula  and  program  development. 

Training  programs  must  be  developed  that  are  compatible  to  the 

ie?hunmnl^ources  coordinator  might  be  assigned  m each  county 
is  a person  who  would  serve  as  a liaison  between  industry  and  schools 
bringing  into  the  classroom  knowledge  of  the  world- of -work. 

The  Advisory  Council  plans  to  involve  itself  with  advisory  councils 
existing  within  the  counties  to  promote  greater  exchange  of  ideas. 

Teacher! Counselor  Training  . 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  vocational  teachers  train- 
ing programs  be  appraised  and  reevaluated.  An  inadequate  number 
oi  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  are  being  developed  who  have 

a solid  vocational-technical  orientation.  . ' G.  . r>o 

A close  working  relationship  should  exist  between  the  State  de- 
partment of  Education  and  Board,  of  Regents  concerning  teacher  train- 
ing and’ certification  requirements. 

6.  Equality  of  Education  Opportunity 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  equality  of  education  through- 
out the  state  of  West  Virginia  must  evolve  from  concept  to  fact.  JNo 
child  should  be  denied  education  opportunity  because  of  birth,  geo- 
graphic location,  social  or  economic  status. 

6.  Finance  ' 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  an  estimate  of  allotment  dis- 
tribution by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  county  superintendents  by  March  1 of  each  fiscal  year. 
Inclusive-  in  the  report  shall  be  a detailed,  financial  disclosure  and 
formula  demonstrating  the  means  by  which  the  allotment  distribution 

figure  is  calculated.  , r 

The  existing  law  which  prevents  financial  reimbursement  of  one 
county  to  another  for  educational  services  is  archaic  and  inhibitive 

and  should  be  abolished.  . • ,.  - ■,  A 

The  comprehensive  concept  of  vocational-technical  education  should 

be  instituted  where  economics  render  it  feasible.  ' , __ 

The  State  Board  should  make  a critical  evaluation  of  the  salary 
I.. j..i«  4-Uo.  nonortimdnt  nf  Vnr.ational  -Education  staff  positions. 


WISCONSIN 

Chairman — John  N.  Kramer 
Consultant — Eddie  Walker 

Chapter  XI — Recommendations 

Readers  of  this  section  should  understand  clearly  that  the  writers  of 
the  report  are  impressed  with  the  vitality  of  Wisconsin’s  vocational 
and  technical  education  program.  Accomplishments  are  highlighted 
throughout  the  report,  in  fact  the  document  in  assessing  the  program 
attests  to  its  effectiveness.  With  this  in  mind  the  recommendations  are 
written  in  an  attempt  to  suggest  further  efforts  to  bo  taken  to  expand 
or  strengthen  an  already  successful  program. 

Early  in  discussions  relating  to  the  assessment,  Council  members 
and  the  study  directors  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the 
breadth  of  the  study.  Difficulties  were  envisioned  with  limiting  it  only 
to  the  programs  or  activities  funded  with  Federal  fluids  and  it,  there- 
fore, seemed  more  appropriate  to  address  the  study  to  the  total  pro- 
gram. It  also  seems  clear  that  this  was  the  intent  as  reflected  in  the 
Act  and  guidelines  of  the  National  Council  which  became  available 
after  the  study  was  underway. 

Insofar  as  possible  the  recommendations  have  grown  out  of  the 
considerations  found  in  previous  chapters.  However,  several  may  re- 
flect the  observations  of  the  Council  and  study  staff  which  in  no  way 
depreciates  their  value,  even  though  they  may  not  be  substantiated  by 
numerical  or  other  quantifiable  data. 

While  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  suggested  a number  of 
changes  in  the  report  to  the  study  director  which  nave  been  incor po- 
rted, the  study,  except  for  the  recommendations  may  not  be  compat- 
ible m all  of  its  detail  with  Council  members’  views  collectively  or  with 
the  view  of  each  single  member.  The  recommendations,  however,  were 
refined  by  the  Council  during  a two-day  meeting  each  recommendation 
being  approved  by  the  Council. 

Ihe  several  recommendations  are  followed  by  a short  descriptive 
explanation  designed  to  clarify  or  provide  rationale  for  the  recom- 
mendation. 

1.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  a neto  Federal  Department  for  Education  be  established  with 
Cabinet  status. 

Statement— This  recommendation  is  based  on  two  concerns:  (1) 
that  education  be  more  strongly  represented  at  the  Cabinet  level 
which  can  best  be  accomplished  with  a secretary  who  has  a nar- 
rower span  of  control  than  the  present  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  (2)  that  vocational  education  and  man- 
power type  activities  should  assume  a more  important  place  in 
educational  matters  at  the  Federal  level. 
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2.  RECOMMENDATION 


That  the  State  Board  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  work  through 
the  officials  in  the  Department  of  Health , Education  and  Welfare  and 
in  the  Congress  to  shape  manpower  legislation  and  its  administration 
in  such  a manner  that  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  can  he  met  most 
efficiently. 

Statement— Proposed  legislation  calls  fox*  new  structures  and 
channels  for  administration  of  programs.  It  is  clear  that  Wiscon- 
sin through  their  expanding  system  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  schools  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  can  provide  train- 
ing services  efficiently. 

3.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational , Technical  and  Adult  Education 
and  leaders  in  vocational  education  become  appraised  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Education  {Eeldett  Commission ) recommendations 
and  become  involved  in  the  policy  decision  process  in  order  that  the 
best  interests  of  training  for  employment  can  be  served. 

Statement— While  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the  intent  of 
the  Kellett  Commission  is  to  strengthen  vocational  and  technical 
education  opportunities,  safeguards  must  be  built  into  any  new 
organization  plan  so  that  the  emphasis  on  vocational  and  tech- 
nical educational  will  not  become  depreciated. 

4.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational , Technical  and  Adult  Education 
continue  their  efforts  to  make  vocational  and  technical  education  avail- 
able to  all  persons  who  have  need  for  such  programs. 

Statement — The  organization  of  the  State  effective  July  1 1970 
in  such  manner  that  all  areas  are  included  in  a vocational,  tech- 
nical and  adult  education  district  is  a major  accomplishment  and 
should  provide  the  structure  through  which  comprehensive  serv- 
ice and  opportunities  are  made  available.  However,  a major  com- 
mitment will  be  needed  to  develop  comprehensive  centers  in  all 
districts  and  because  of  the  large  geographical  areas  included 
additional  efforts  and  finances  will  be  needed  to  develop  fully  the 
outreach  services.  ... 

5.  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  continue  to  explore 
means  to  expand  Vocational  Education  programs  at  the  secondary 
level.  Organizational  am'angements  should  be  encouraged  which  would 
provide  a larger  school  population  base  than  is  presently  available 
in  many  local  districts. 

Secondary  school  districts  should  explore  fully  possible  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  secondary  school  and  post-secondary  dis- 
tricts. Contractual  services  should  be  encouraged. 

Statement— The  problem  of  how  to  provide  a range  of  vocational 
education  opportunities  particular  in  school  districts  with  limited 
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population  is  a perplexing  problem.  No  single  answer  has  been 
identified.  Several  possibilities  exist  however  among  which  are: 
(1)  consolidation  of  schools,  (2)  cooperative  arrangements  among 
schools,  (3)  the  development  of  area  schools,  and  (4)  contractual 
arrangements  with  post-secondary  districts. 

a.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  greater  effort  be  made  to  extend  vocational  opportunities  at  the 
high  school  level  in  light  of  the  success  of  high  school  graduates  com- 
pleting programs  am  the  somewhat  limited  offerings  available. 

Statement — Follow-up  studies  attest  to  the  success  of  the  high 
school  vocational  education  program.  However?  as  shown  on  Map 
3A,  many  youth,  including  a majority  of  those  in  the  less  wealthy 
. northern  parts  of  the  state,  presently  are  in  schools  where  voca- 
tional programs  are  not  available. 

7.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  in  phasing  out  the  continuation  school  in  Milwaukee , every  at- 
tempt be  made  to  not  depreciate  the  services  to  this  group  of  students. 
Statement — The  only  continuation  school  program  operated  in  the 
state  during  the  1969-70  school  year  was  in  District  Nine  in 
Milwaukee.  The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that  a real  service  was 
being  rendered  to  a sizable  group  of  disadvantaged  students. 
With  the  shifting  of  responsibility  to  the  public  school  system 
for  high  school  age  youth,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
an  equally  effective  program  for  this  group. 

8.  RECOMMENDATION 

Cooperation  should  be  continued  in  working  with  the  State  Rehabili- 
tation Service  as  a means  of  serving  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 

youth. 

Statement — Table  4.24  gives  evidence  of  the  fine  cooperative  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Rehabilitation  Service.  Such  efforts 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

9.  RECOMMENDATION 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  a system  of  approval 
and  reporting  of  enrollments , graduates  and  other  data  on  private 
schools  providing  vocational  ana  technical  education. 

Statement— -Currently  little  information  is  available  on  private 
vocational  and  technical  schools  including  their  numbers, . loca- 
tion, enrollments  or  output.  This  type  of  information  is  desirable 
for  planning  purposes  directed  to  serving  the  State’s  needs. 

10.  RECOMMENDATION 

The  State  Board  should  cooperate  fully  with  the  State  Manpower 
Gou/ndl,  the  Interagency  State.  Flaming  Council  and  the  Governor  in 
perfecting , at  the  earliest  possible  date , a proposed  system  which  will 
permit  the  pooling  of  manpower  resources  and  in  developing  man- 
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power  program  priorities  designed  to  be  of  optimum,  assitance  to 
students,  counselors , and  administrators. 

Statement — The  State  Advisory  Council,  while  impressed  with; 
present  relationships  and  efforts  including  several  specific  projects- 
to  assist  state  and  local  administration  in  program  development, 
will  watch  with  interest  the  developments  in  this  area. 

' 11.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  should  be  available  in  the  State  Board  staff  section  dealing 
with  manpower  projections , sufficient  professional  personnel  to  make 
possible  valid  labor  market  data  of  maximum  help  to  vocational, 
technical  and  admit  students,  and  to  program  planners,  developers  ana 
administrators. 

, Statement— > The  absence  of  financial  resources  at  this  point  in 
time  placed  great  responsibility  upon  the  state  staff  to  develop 
active  working  relationships  with  the  Employment  Service  that 
result  in  securing  maximum  program  related  lanor  market  data. 

12.  RECOMMENDATION 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  nad  Adult  Education . in 
cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  should  im- 
mediately '•'•gear-up ” to  receive,  analyze  and  interpret  1970  census  data 
which  is  to  be  made  available  on  tape  ahead  of  printed  census  reports . 
Such  information  as  has  relevance  for  program  planning  and  develop- 
ment should  be  transmitted  to  the  districts  as  early  as  possible.  Should 
present  staffing  at  the  state  level  make  it  impossible  to  transmit  per- 
tinent data  on  an  almost  “ instantaneous ” basis,  then  effort  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  should  be  undertaken  very  early. 

Statement — Facts  and  figures  from  the  1970  census  will  impact 
heavily  on  program  change  ; it  is  expected  program  planners  and 
developers  will  have  access  to  many  demographic  details  not 
hitherto  available.  What  is  more,  these  details  will  become  avail- 
able to  alert  state  departments  more  promptly  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  This  will  be  possible  through  the  availability  of  tapes 
which  can  be  in  the  hands  of  educators  “instantly”  by  comparison 
with  the  printed  data  which  formerly  required  one  or  more  years 
for  their  arrival  from  the  Census  Bureau. 

18.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  State  Board  review  its  method  of  determining  reasonable 
tax  effort. 

Statement — See  Section,  Reasonable  Tax  Efforts , Chapter  VI,  for 
a discussion  of  this  recommendation. 

14.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  State  Board  give  consideration  to  and  explore  the  possibility 
of  using  adjusted  gross  income  per  capita  per  student  as  a measure  of 
wealth  for  purposes  of  computing  aids. 

Statement — See  Section,  Ability  to  Pay , for  discussion. 
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15.  RECOMMENDATION 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational , Technical  Education  and  the  National 
Advisoi'y  Council  should  seek  to  secure  amendments  to  Part  H — Work 
Study  Programs  which  would  liberalize  the  restriction  on  hows 
worked  and  total  earnings. 

Statement — The  limit  of  15  hours  work  per  week  and  $350  per 
year  is  too  restrictive.  See  discussion  in  Chapter  VI. 

10.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  State  Board  and  National  Advisory  Council  strongly  urge 
Congress  to  pass  Appropriation  Acts  promptly  and  at  levels  that  more 
nearly  reflect  authorizations.  Appropriation  Acts  should  be  passed 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  to  be 
spent. 

Statement — Late  appropriations  make  planning  difficult  and  are 
costly  to  local  districts  who  may  be  required  to  borrow  money 
because  of  funding  delays. 

17.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  State  appropriations  for  VTAE  Programs  in  view  of  increas- 
ing enrollments  and  expanding  programs  be  increased  in  order  that 
a greater  share  of  the  costs  be  borne  by  the  State,  particularly  in  viexo 
of  the  fact  that  a number  of  districts  are  reaching  their  tax  maximum. 
. Statement— Pres&ntly,  the  total  State  and  Federal  subsidation  of 

programming  is  at  approximately  the  25  percent  level.  Con- 
sequently, the  district  is  responsible  for  more  than  three-quarters 
or  75  percent  of  the  programming  costs.  Should  not  vocational 
and  technical  post-secondary  education  be  supported  by  State 
funds  at  somewhat  the  same  level  as  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams? Many  districts  are  reaching  the  2 mill  limit  and  will  be 
unable  to  meet  demands  for  vocational  education. 

18.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  specific  State  funds  be  appropriated  to  support  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  secondary  level. 

Statement — Currently  the  only  funds  available  to  promote  voca- 
tional education  programs  at  the  secondary  level  are  Federal 
funds,  since  State  funds  are  not  specifically  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  Federal  funds  must  cover  the  cost  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation staff  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  well  as 
reimbursement  of  local  programs.  While  reimbursement  rates 
from  Federal  funds  alone  are  presently  largo  enough  to  pay  a rea- 
sonable share  of  the  additional  cost  of  vocational  programs  as 
compared  to  general  education  programs,  only  a fraction  of  the 
need  is  presently  being  served  in  Wisconsin. 
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10.  RECOMMENDATION 

A Study  should  be  initiated  by  the  State  Board  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  financial  barriers  exist  for  youth  who  might  otherwise 
attend  vocational  and  tech/nical  schools  and  the  extent  to  which  'pres- 
ent financial  aids  are  adequate. 

Statement— Data  in  Tabic  6.10  and  the  discussion  related  to  it 
would  suggest  that  compared  to  other  students  in  other  post- 
secondary  programs,  vocational  students  are  not  fairing  too  well. 
There  is  no  data  to  determine  to  what  extent  lack  of  financial  aid 
prohibits  students  from  entering  vocational  and  technical 
programs. 

20.  RECOMMENDATION 

Tlie  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  consider  changing 
their  method  of  computing  operational  expenditures  per  student  in 
order  that  for  some  school  districts  Federal  funds  not  be  used  to  sup- 
plant State  support  funds. 

Statement— See  “State  DPI  Allocations  to  Local  Education 
Agencies,”  Chapter  VI.  The  present  method  would  appear  to  be 
questionable  at  best  and  may  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  intent 
of  the  Federal  Legislation. 

21.  RECOMMENDATION 

A coordinated  management  information  system  utilizing  the  most 
effective  computer  techniques  be  established  by  the  State  Board. 

Statement— After  surveying  the  financial  and  other  data  of  the 
State  VTAE  system,  it  was  apparent  that  a multitude  of  informa- 
tion and  data  of  various  lands  is  needed  to  effectively  meet  Fed- 
eral guidelines,  distribute  funds  and  build  local  programs.  A man- 
agement information  system  with  a computer  orientation  is  nec- 
essary to  effectively  handle  all  those  data  and  to  provide  state  and 
local  agency  personnel  with  the  necessary  information  to  make 
effective  decisions. 

22.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  budget  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in- 
clude sufficient  additional  funxds  to  provide  more  adequtae  supervision 
of  vocational  and  teclmical  education  programs  with  more  frequent 
program  visitation  and  better  communication. 

Statement — Responses  from  LVEC!s  indicated  that  additional  on 
site  visitation  and.  supervision  were  needed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  staff.  This  is  understandable  with  the 
large  increase  in  program  which  means  many  LVEC’s  are  new 
and  aro  working  tor  administrators  who  have  not  had  vocational 
education  programs  in  their  schools. 
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23.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  efforts  should  be  made  to  streamline  the  'project  method  process 
of  allocation  of  funds. 

Statement — An  excessively  large  amount  of  staff  time  in  both  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional, Technical  and  Adult  Education  has  been  used  for  project 
review.  It  seems  appropriate  for  administrators  to  review  this 
time  allocation  in  light  of  other  needed  leadership  activities. 

24.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  State  Board  consider  contracting  with  one  or  more  teacher 
education  institutions  to  survey  needs  of  part-time  teachers  and  de- 
velop plans  for  their  professional  growth. 

Statement — Teachers  of  apprentices  in  evening  schools  and  those 
handling  special  classes  need  contact  with  skilled  teacher  trainees 
if  quality  instruction  is  to  be  the  standard. 

25.  RECOMMENDATION 

Certification  standards  should  he  continually  reviewed  giving  partic- 
ular consideration  to  including  wage  earning  experience  in  the  occupa- 
tion as  a part  of  the  standard  elements  that  assure  the  occupational 
competence  of  prospective  teachers. 

Statement— The  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
quire special  education  courses  for  certification ; however,  it  would 
appear  that  in  some  cases  degrees  and  courses  are  weighted  more 
heavily  than  experience  and  proven  occupational  competency. 

26.  RECOMMENDATION 

There  should  he  increased  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  several 
teacher  training  institutions  in  the  Professional  Growth  Week  and 
ways  should  he  explored  by  the  State  staff  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
involvement  should  provide  the  institutions  with  feedback  on  a wide 
ra/nge  of  topics  and  areas  having  impact  on  leadership  development  on 
a long  ra/nge  basis. 

Statement— Future  reports  from  the  teacher  training  institutions 
should  provide  insights  into  their  role  in  the  up-dating  of  teach- 
ers. coordinators,  and  supervisors.  Their  role  in  the  structuring 
ana  carrying  out  of  phases  of  the  Professional  Growth  Week 
should  be  delineated  as  well.  i 

21.  RECOMMENDATION 

A study  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  ways  to  make  optimum 
use  of  the  teacher  training  institutions  in  preparatory  and  in-service 
programs  throughout  the  State.  Involved  in  this  study  should  he  an 
assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  in-service  professional  development 
activity  presently  carried  on  by  local  school  administrative  units. 
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The  growth  in  vocational  services  to  greater  numbers  of  people 
whose  needs  span  a broad  spectrum  of  occupations  necf^tfes-lc^'] 
sideration  being  given  to  the  more  generous  allocation  of  Federal  am 
State  funds  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  professional  personnel . 
Statement — The  institutions  of  higher  education  possess  much 
greater  know-how  and  capability  in  the  preparatory  and  in- 
service  teacher  training  areas  than  is  being  utilized.  The  needs 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  coordinators  and  administrator  are  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  complex  to  require  the  best  efforts  of  the  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  the  State  staff  members. 


28.  RECOMMENDATION 

Continued  emphasis  on  the  development  of  counseling  and  guidance 
programs  with  m emphasis  on  vocational  aspects  is  needea.  hucfi 
services  should  be  mailable  to  all  youth  and  adults  m all  parts  of  the 

Statement — there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  efforts  made  possible 
through  a combination  ox  Federal  funding  sources,  have  success- 
fully  strengthened  the  guidance  and  counseling  program,  lne 
number  of  counselors  employed  has  increased;  however,  many 
schools  are  still  without  such  services.  Data  are  not  available  to 
evaluate  the  emphasis  counselors  are  placing  on  the  vocational 
aspects  versus  general  guidance;  however,  because  of  the > type 
of  training  counselors  have  received  in  the  past  and  the  traditional 
guidance  emphasis  on  helping  youth  select  the  right  college,  there 
may  be  some  question  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  guidance 
related  to  selecting  vocations. 

29.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  efforts  be  continued  to  work  toward  articulation  of  secondary 
and  post-secondary  vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 
Statement — Programs  at  the  two  levels  should  be  complementary, 
not  competitive.  A planned  transition  from, high  school  vocational 
programs  into  post-secondary  vocational  and  technical programs 
should  be  encouraged.  Programs  at  the'  post-secondary , level 
■ should  be  flexible  enough  in  their  organization  to.  accommodate 
students  , advanced  placement  or  other  means  which  have  .devel- 
oped vocational  knowledge  and  skills  through  another  program 
or  through  employment.  . >»:’•;  . i «*♦  ><«•«:' . 

• i 30.'  RECOMMENDATION  • i : \ "M 

The  State  Board  staff  should  work  .gggmswetyjo.  .expand  training 
capability  im  the  health  occupations. ...  . :.  • 

Statement— This  report  has  not  dealt  in  detail  with  training  needs 
in  the  various  occupational  areas;  however,  some  consideration 
was  given  to  the  health’  occupations.  It  seems  clear  that  neither 
in  Wisconsin  or  in.  the  Nation  as  a whole  are  enough1  persons 
feeing  trained;  .in  health  occupations  at  less  than  baccalaureate 
level  to  meet  health  needs.  It, ; also,  seems  clear  that  there  are 
persons  available  for  training  if  training  opportunities  were  ex- 
panded. 
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WYOMING 

Chairman — M.  Dnlo  Ensign 
Ex.  Secretary — Clinton  L.  Harris 

Introduction-  and  Summary 

The  initial  State  plan  for  Occupational  Education  was  established 
in  keeping  with  Federal  guidelines.  Owing  to  the  timetable,  the 
Advisory' 'Council  was  unable  to  become  personally  involved  in  di- 
recting the  State  plan.  Furthermore,  it  was  determined  by  the  Advi- 
sory Council  that  the  federally  directed  State  plan  did  not  anticipate 
the  circumstances  and  essential  planning  required  for  programs  of 
Wyoming.: 

It  is  expected  that  next  year’s  evaluation,  as  measured  against  a 
new  State  Master  Plan,  will  be  far  more  meaningful  than  this  1970 
evaluation  against.tlie  federally  oriented  State  plan.  In  our  judgment, 
the  federal  format  is  a poor  standard  for  this  State. 

The  Advisory  Council  has  encouraged  the  usage  of  the  term  “Occu- 
pational Education.”  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing image  often  associated  with  vocational-technical  education  pro- 
grams; Therefore,  in  this  report,  the  term  “occupational”  is  to 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  terms  “vocational”  and  “vocational- 
technical.” 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  initial  priorities  considered  essential 
to  the  development  and  growth  of  Occupational  Education  in  Wyo- 
ming. Following  each  priority,  is  a brief  evaluation  of  the  progress 
of  the  past  year. 

1.  Establish  goals,  objectives,  priorities  and  plans  for  long  term 
planning  of  Wyoming’s  Occupational  Education. 

Significant  progress  has  been  accomplished  in  the  development 
of  a five-year  plan  with  measurable  goal9,  objectives  and  priori- 
ties, utilizing  PERT  programming  and  other  up-to-date  planning 
techniques.  Area  planning  between  secondary  schools,  community 
colleges,  various  agencies  and  employers  wa9  begun. 

2.  Develop,  comprehensive  Occupational  Education  programs  de- 
signed to  begin  hi  kindergarten  and  continue  through  the  community 
college,  university  and  adult  continuing  education. 

State  Department  of  Education  and  its  Occupational  Educa- 
tion section  have  exercised  resourcefulness  and  imagination  in  the 
development  of  Comprehensive  Occupational  Education  pro- 
grams which  have  gained  widespread  interest.  Parts  of  the  pro- 
gram have  begun. 

3.  Re-en throne  and  impress  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Wyoming 
the  dignity  of  work  and  vocational  opportunities. 

The  Advisory  Council  held  11  public  hearings  along  with  State 
staff  to  begin  to  change  the  image  of  Occupational  Education  as 
necessary  for  all  children.  The  Public  Relations  Sub-Committee 
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of  the  Advisory  Council  lias  issued  several  press  releases.  They 
liavo  appointed  occupational  educators  to  serve  as  liaison  workers 
who  are  responsible  for  disseminating  occupational  information. 
Still,  public  relations  and  publicity  need  to  be. stepped  up. 

4.  Improve  the  human  resources  development  programs  of  the  State. 

(a)  Closer  liaison  was  maintained  among  the  State  Board,  the 
various  State  and  federal  educational  agencies,  Employment  Serv- 
ice, C.A.M.P.S.,  vocational  rehabilitation,  Manpower  Develop- 
ment, and  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  OEO. 
Positive  effects  were  attributed  to  the  State’s  community  colleges 
becoming  the  major  preparation  stations  for  manpower  students. 

(b)  Two  Boards  of  Cooperative  Services  were  organized  by 
school  districts  who  worked  together  and  cooperated  to  provide 
educational  services.  These  sendees  include  occupational  educa- 
tion, adult  education  and  services  to  exceptional  children. 

5.  Determine  the  effects  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  had  on  the  State. 

(a)  New  Occupational  Education  programs  were  designed  and 
implemented  in  five  major  areas : 

1.  Cooperative  Occupational  Education  at  secondary  and 
community  college  level. 

2.  Programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

3.  Programs  for  the  handicapped. 

4.  Consumer  and  homemaking  programs. 

5.  Work  study  programs. 

(b)  Kecent  redistribution  of  federal  funding  has  created  serious 
setbacks  in  occupational  education  programs,  particularly  in  com- 
munity colleges.  The  term  “disadvantaged”  is  as  well  applied  to 
enterprising  youth  attending  small,  often  isolated  rural  schools 
as  to  those  minority  groups  attending  city  schools. 

6.  Increase  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  people  and  their  needs 
are  served. 

Many  new  occupational  programs  were  begun  during  the  past 
year.  These  programs  are  serving  more  public  school  and  com- 
munity college  students,  adults,  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped than  ever  before  in  Wyoming.  Even  with  this  recent  prog- 
ress, many  more  people  need  occupational  training  and  service, 
using  new  and  improved  techniques.  A more  detailed  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  new  programs  will  be  reported  at  a later 
date. 

Greater  coordination  is  needed  between  secondary,  post-second- 
ary  and  community  colleges ; i.e.,  State  Board  of  Education,  Com- 
munity College  Commission,  working  as  an  independent  imit ; and 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  functioning  as  another  independent 
unit. 

7.  Within  the  State,  improve  the  matching  of  employment  opportu- 
nities with  occupational  services. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  fostering  cooperation 
at  the  regional  levels  between  employers,  public  school  districts 
and  community  colleges.  More  programs  are  matcliing  employ- 
ment demands.  Greater  attention  is  needed  to  develop  lists  of 
present  and  future  job  opportunities  in  order  that  schools  may 
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respond  to  employment  needs.  Little  duplication  of  programs  is 
noted,  at  the  community  college  level  due  to  the  coordination  be- 
tween community  colleges.  The  most  serious  impairment  to  the 
action  is  lack  of  funds. 

Recommendations 

A.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  continuing  to  move  for- 
ward, should  further  implement  the  Comprehensive  Occupational 
Education  Program  Design,  K-12,  Community  College  and  continuing 
education. 

B.  The  State  Department,  in  cooperation  with  local  districts,  should 
continue  to  develop  an  evaluation  and  planning  system  which  will 
offer  continuous  assessment  of  occupational  program  effectiveness  and 
efforts. 

C.  Cooperative  systems,  i.e.,  'boards  of  cooperative  services  and  com- 
munity college  agreements,  should  be  strengthened  and  encouraged 
to  avoid  duplication  of  occupational  education  programs. 

D.  Recommend  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  revise  the  federal  system  for  allocating  federal 
funds.  In  the  future,  broader  guidelines  should  be  established,  whereby 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  could  identify  their  program  needs  and  could  devise  a 
local  formula  for  distribution  of  federal  funds. 

E.  Concerning  disadvantaged  youth,  we  recommend  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  and  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  that  the  term 
“disadvantaged”  be  revised  to  include  children  in  small  rural,  geo- 
graphically isolated  schools,  where  there  are  inadequate  funds  to 
develop  and  support  occupational  offerings.  The  present  definition 
and  guidelines  are  directed  toward  urban  centers. 

F.  Extend  and  expand  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped youth. 

G.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  build  elaborate  and  expensive  occupa- 
tional facilities;  therefore,  we  encourage  the  development  of  co- 
operative education  programs,  utilizing  the  community  classroom 
philosophy. 

H.  Elevating  the  image  of  occupational  education  and  the  dignity 
of  work  must  be  launched  through  comprehensive  education.  The  en- 
deavor must  recognize  employment  as  an  integral  part  of  education. 

I.  The  University  of  Wyoming  and  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  should  provide  in-service  workshops  for  all  occupational 
education  staff  and  non-occupational  educators. 


Part  C 

STATEMENTS  OF  STATE  DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

ALABAMA 


State  Director— T.  L.  Faulkner 
I.  Research 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  CONDUCTED  IN  ALABAMA  UNDER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  1968  VOCATIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

(PT.  C) 


Number  Number 

Type  ol  research  activities  , completed  underway 


Manpower  needs  and  Utilization 7 - 

Development  of  management  information  systems.. 

Research  training  seminars  and  workshops 

Curriculum  research :"*v 

Developmental  projects  for  disseminating  research  information. 

Pilot  programs .- 

Program  evaluation  studies. - 

Research  utilization  seminars 

Research  coordination  unit.- 


2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

T 
2 . 
0) 


12 

2 


4 

1 

2 

2 


i Continuing. 

Appropriations  and  ewpenditures  for  Alabama  under  1968  vocational 
amendments , part  0 — research 


Federal  appropriations : 

Fiscal  year  1970— — 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Expenditures,  fiscal  year  1970 : 

Federal 

State  — — 

Local — 

Budgeted  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1971 : 

Federal  

. State  _ — — — — ~ — — — — — 

Local  — - ■ 

II.  Programs  for  Students  With  Special  Needs 


_ $17,  228 
..  398, 237 

$17,  228 
93,410 
25,  242 

. $398,237 
. 79, 878 

. 34, 793 


' : 1 WASHINGTON  COUNTY — LEROY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  program  was  organized  in  1969-70  school  year.  Ended  year  with 
52  students  enrolled  in  grades  9-12,  with  enrollment  by  grades  of  13, 
10, 18,  and  11,  respectively.  The  teacher  organized  the  classes  m Agri- 
business and  Basic  Trades.  All  students  were  identified  by  tests  given 
■ Rehabilitation  Service  and  local  personnel. This  is  a cooperative  type 
program  with  Vocational  Agribusiness,  Rehabilitation  Service,  and 
Special  Education.  Representatives  from  the  Rehabilitation  Service, 
and  Special  Education  have  been  consultants  in  setting  up  and  con- 
ducting tlie  program.  • . . ..  . A .. 

The  Rehabilitation  Service  provided  $4,000  m equipment  and  con- 
sumable supplies1  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Special  course  out- 
lines were  developed  for  three  classes. 
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1970-71  School  Year- 

Total  enrollment: 


Grades  1-8 19- 

Grades  9-12 40 

Total 59 


The  program  has  progressed  since  last  year  in  the  following 
respects : 

A.  Additional  equipment— new  building  plan  under  way ; 

B.  Evidence  of  better  planning  by  teacher  ; 

C.  Monies  provided  for  travel  for  supervision  of  students. 
($250.00) ; 

D.  Administration  giving  program  more  support. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY — OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  CENTER  BUSINESS  AND 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Students  served  by  this  unit  are  of  various  ages  and  have  many 
different  types  of  handicaps.  They  may  be  grouped  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing classifications: 

(1)  Students  with  previous  training  who  need  review  and  re- 
development of  skills  m order  to  go  directly  into  jobs. 

(2)  Students  who  need  special,  individualized,  basic  instruc- 
tions and  training  to  go  directly  to  work  in  lower  level  jobs. 

(3)  Students  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  Business 
and  Office  Education,  but  who  may  be  given  basic  orientation  and 
initial  training  and  transferred  to  technical  schools  for  addi- 
tional or  advanced  training'  before  they  go  to  work. 

After  students  are  accepted  by  the  ORC,  they  are  screened  by  an 
evaluation  group  and  are  placed  in  training  in  the  occupational  area 
where  it  is  thought  they  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  Students  entering 
the  BOE  clnsses  spend  the  first  few  weeks  in  an  orientation  or  evalu- 
ative situation.  If  a student  has  previously  had  BOE  training  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  BOE  teacher  can  redevelop  these  skills,  this  stu- 
dent is  given  the  individual  instructions  necessary  to  go  directly  to 
work. 

If,  after  the  evaluative  period,  the  teacher  feels  that  certain  stu- 
dents would  be  capable  of  doing  certain  lower  level  office  jobs,  special 
individualized  instruction  and  training  is  provided. 

After  spending  an  evaluative  period  in  the  Business  and  Office 
Education  class,  some  students  are  guided  or  transferred  to  other 
occupational  training  areas  offered  at  the  Occupational  Research 
Center. 


PICKENS  COUNTY — REFORM,  CARROLTON,  ALICEVILLE  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 

EDUCATION 

There  are  three  Business  and  Office  Education  units  organized  in 
Pickens  County  to  serve  those  disadvantaged  students  in  this  system 
interested  in  office  occupations.  Before  monies  were  made  available 
through  the  1968  amendments  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  there 
was  no  vocational  BOE  training  available  for  students  in  this  area. 
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Training  for  these  students  starts  at  the  tenth  grade  level.  Each  stu- 
dent selects  an  occupational  objective  and  the  teachers  try  to  help  each 
reach  his  objective  by  individualizing  instructions  as  much  as  possible. 

Students  spend  a two-hour  block  of  time  each  day  with  the  teacher 
•beginning  at  the  tenth  grade  level  and  continuing  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades.  This  block  of  time  gives  the  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  flexible  enough  with  instructional  approaches  to  meet  the 
need  of  most  of  the  students  who  can  profit  from  BOE  training.  Most 
•of  the  instructions  are  planned  for  training  students  for  clerical  occu- 
pations! however,  in  some  individual  situations  students  aie  given 
shorthand  and  other  advanced  training  for  stenographic  occupations. 
.Since  these  units  have  been  operating  for  approximately  one  year,  the 
follow-up  of  graduates  would  not  give  a complete  picture  of  success  of 

Success  of  the  programs  at  tins  time  might  be  bettor  measured  by 
the  many  requests  to  enter  the  programs  made  by  students  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  field  of  training,  but  who  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  vocational  BOE  training  earlier. 


TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY — BRYCE  TREATMENT  CENTER 

The  Bryce  Treatment  Center  is  located  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Bryce  Hospital.  Students  are  bussed  from  the  hospital  to  the  center 
each  day  at  the  hospital’s  expense.  Only  trainable  students  are  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  program  at  the  center.  . , • . , 

the  program  was  begun  last  year  after  the  hospital  both  purchased 
:and  constructed  an  $8,000  greenhouse.  A small  building  near  the 
greenhouse  was  renovated  and  made  into  a classroom.  Plans  are  under 

way  to  start  a nursery  near  the  facility.  • ’ . 

The  success  of  this  program  can  be  attributed  to  the  teacher,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Dunn.  He  has  been  in  the  greenhouse,  landscaping  and  nursery 
business  all  of  his  life  and  he  has  connections  all  over  the  state.  Due  to 
Mr.  Dunn’s  connections,  every  client  completing  the  course  last  year 
bas  been  placed  and  is  working  full  time.  So  far,  fourteen  clients  have 
•completed  the  training  and  are  employed  in  the  field  for  which  they 
were  trained.  Mr.  Love,  a Rehabilitation  Service  representative  at 
Bryce,  calls  it  amazing.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Dunn  was  doing  a better 
job  placing  clients  than  his  Rehabilitation  Counselors. 

Mi\  Dunn  is  offering  a general  greenhouse  course  for  one  group  and 
si  specialized  course  in  floriculture  for  another’  group.  Several  females 
are  enrolled  in  the  floriculture  class  and  after  they  complete  the 
course,  they  are  placed  on  a trial  work  adj  ustment  period,  with  local 
florists.  Students  attending  Mr.  Dumi’s  classes  are  also  receiving  prac- 
tical experience  by  landscaping  several  schools  in  the  Tuscaloosa  area. 
They  have  completed  one  school  and  are  presently  working  on  four 
more.  Dr.  Sprayberry,  County  Superintendent,  is  very  impressed  with 
the  program  and  the  professional  job  being  done  on  the  landscaping 

^T^iere  are  fifteen  clients  presently  enrolled  in  the  program..  Mr. 
Dunn  has  jobs  waiting  on  any  person  he  recommends. 

This  is  an  excellent  program  that  is  serving  a needy  group.  Every- 
one in  Vocational  Education  should  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  this 
program. 
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MONTGOMERY  .COUNTY 


The  original  intentof  this  program  was  to  provide  vocational  ex-' 
posure  to,  evaluation  in  and  practical  skill  and  related  knowledge  to 
primarily  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Students,  ages  14  to  18,  in  a 
cluster  approach.  This  was  originally  to  be  handled  in  four  junior 
high  schools  in  which  a half-day  would  be  spent  in  the  academic  por- 
tion of  the  program ; the  other  half  day  to  be  spent  at  a centrally  lo- 
cated laboratory  (similar  to  a day  trade  situation-only  in  clusters 
rather  than  in  a specific  training  situation).  This  program  was  ini- 
tiated in  November  of  1969. 

The  intent  and  the  implementation  remain  identically  the  same;  we 
have  recently,  however,  increased  our  units.  As  of  Monday,  March  1, 
1971,  we  will  be  serving  eight  junior  high  schools  on  the  same  basis 
as  noted  above.  (4  a.m.  lab,  4 p.m.  lab)  We  have  two  instructor/evalua- 
tors who  are  in  the  lab  full  time,  and,  of  course,  there  is  my  own  posi- 
tion  which  gives  us  a program  total  of  11  personnel. 

Our  objectives  are  to  provide  a means  to  one  of  four  goals  (and 
combinations):  Direct  placement  (may  include  full  time  O.J.T.j, 
trade  school,  a cooperative  type  set-up  and,  last,  provide  a means  of 
transferring  students  we  cannot  serve  to  programs  which  will  meet 
their  needs.  . : . 

To  date,  we  have  placed  three  students  in  trade  schools  (with  several 
slated  for  admission  in  the  future),  four  in  a cooperative  on-the-job 
training  status,  nine  placed  directly  into  employment  and  seven  placed 
in  other  training  situations  (School  for  Trainable  Retarded, Rehabili- 
tation Center,  etc.)  We  have,  of  course,  had  dropouts' which  we  would 
rather  not  have  to  show.  This  totals  approximately  14.  (The  above  data 
is  applicable  to  approximately  the  first  100  students  taken  into  the 
program.)  : ^ 

(Report  of  Mr.  Harold  S.  Cross,  Supervising  Coordinator,  T.  & I.) 


The  main  objective  is  to  train  and  prepare  students  for  employment : 
(1)  Placed  directly  on  a job  when  student  has  reached  a degree 
of  employability. 

( 21  Placed  on-the-job  training — trial  basis. 

'(3)  Transferred  to  the  area  vocational  school  for  further 
training  if  student  can  profit  from  additional  training. 

Program  Partioipmts 

The  students  enrolled  in  this  program  have  dropped  behind  in  their 
regular  classes  and  are  potential  dropouts  due  to  their  inability  to  per- 
form with  other  students  their  age. 

Students  in  program  are  educable  mentally  handicapped  with  an 
I.Q.  range  from  55  to  80  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
levels. 

Approximately  250  students  have  been  identified ; most  students  are 
from  lower  socio-economic  environments. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY — HIGH  POINT 


Objective  of  Program 
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)f)  Plumbing 
(o)  Masonry 
(h)  Painting 


Occupational  Training  ' . ■ . ■ ■ 

Instruction  is  directed  toward  semi-skilled  levels  of  training  such  as . 

(1)  Plumber’s  helper;  (2)  Mechanics’  assistant;  (3)  Groundskeeper; 

(4)  Other.  . , ■ . , ..  . 

The  occupational  field  for  boys  mclu  des  the  f ollowmg  areas 

(1)  Basie  Trades: 

'«)  Mechanics  . (e)  Welding 

b)  Metalworking  (/) 

c)  Woodworking 

d)  Electricity 

(2)  Horticulture : . . A , „A  . , . , 

Two  instructors  are  employed  with  approximately  10  students  each; 
The  unit  for  girls,  with  one  instructor,  includes  basic  homemaking, 

sewing,  and  homemaking  occupations.  J . 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  areas  such  as  food  handling  (waitress  train- 
ing, operation  of  commercial  kitchen  equipment) , commerc i a 1 sewing 

and  child  care.  , •• . • , , . . , • . . • • „ 

Related  instructions  are  provided  to  all  students  by  ]ob  instructor  as 
needed  in  areas  of  math,  science,  English  and  other  areas  necessary  or 
directly  related  to  vocational  objectives. 

Facilities  and  Equipment  . . , . 

An  existing  vacant  school  has  been  converted  into  a functional  far 

^Equipment  is  adequate  for  the  training  programs  in  operation.  Ad- 
ditional equipment  will  be  needed  with  other  occupational  areas.  Exam- 
ple: Service  Station  Attendant  . . . 

A small  greenhouse  is  needed  for  work  experiences  in  ornamental 

horticulture. 

Program  Needs 

(1)  Skills  taught  and  instruction  provided  must  be  on  the  level  of 
students  enrolled;  the  dropout  rate  in  program  has  been  relatively 

^2)  Instructors  need  special  training  in  working  with  handicapped 

(3)  Special  instructional  materials  need  to  be  developed  for  handi- 
capped program  of  this  type. 


ETOWAH  COUNTY HOKES  BLUFF 


Object  of  Program 

The  primary  objective  of  program  is  to  retain  dropout-prone  stu- 
dents in  the  instructional  program  and  to  enable  students  to  explore 
the  world  of  work  acquiring  basic  skills  and  understandings  essential 
to  civic  and  social  responsibility. 

Pro  gram  Participants  . 

One  hundred  twelve  educationally  and/or  socio-economically  dis- 
advantaged students  have  been  identified  and  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Students  are  enrolled  in  grades  7 through  12,  including  both  boys 
and  girls., 
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Instruction  and  Training  Provided 

(1)  Introduction  to  the  World  of  Work — An  exploratory  course  of 
occupations  including  opportunities  and  skill  requirements  in  the 
j world  of  work.  Simple  hand  shop  tools  and  elementary  basic  skills  are 

! studied  and  practiced. 

! (2)  Exploring  the  World  of  Work — an  exploratory  course  of  the 

; work  opportunities  in  agribusiness  and  industry.  Students  receive  ele- 

I mentary  laboratory  experience  in  the  many  areas  of  the  world  of  work. 

(3)  Advanced  career  planning 

(4)  Business  Practices,  communications,  etc. — G'irls 

(5)  Mathematics  as  related  to  occupations — Grades  9-12. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

Vocational  Agribusiness  shop  has  been  utilized  by  students  for  shop 
skills. 

In  process  of  developing  a small  laboratory  in  addition  to  agribusi- 
ness shop  for  work  experiences.  Vo-ag  greenhouse  has  provided  ex- 
perience in  ornamental  Horticulture. 

Equipment,  supplies  and  instructional  material  have  been  inadequate 
for  program. 

Other  Limitations  of  Program 

(1)  Funding  for  equipment,  supplies,  instructional  materials, 

r teachers’  travel. 

(2)  Class  sizes  are  too  large  for  facilities  and  need  for  individual 
instruction. 

(3)  Work  experiences  for  students  in  areas  requiring  manipulative 
skills. 

(4)  Identification  of  specific  jobs  that  students  can  be  trained  for 
in  advanced  classes  after  completing  exploratory  courses:  students 
may  enroll  in  regular  vo-ag  program  or  area  vocational  school. 

Obsei'vations 

| Administration  would  like  for  program  to  continue  and  be  devel- 

oped to  better  meet  the  needs  of  students  served. 

| Teacher  is  very  creative;  needs  special  training  in  skilled  or  craft 

I areas  (shop)  and  additional  instructional  materials. 


Liee  Countt — Opelika,  Alabama,  Southside  High  School — Basic 

Mechanics  Course 

A course  in  Basic  Mechanics  was  established  for  36  male  students  in 
grades  9-12  who  were  failing  in  academic  subjects  and  were  identified 
as  potential  dropouts.  Students  were  selected  who  could  profit  from  the 
course  and  who  showed  an  interest  in  land  intent  of  entering  the 
mechanics  occupation.  . ' • 

Basic  Power  Mechanics  was  selected  because  there  are  so  many  levels 
of  employment  in  this  field.  Graduates  find  employment  on,  different 
levels,  according  to  ability  and  the  degree  of  skills  acquired.  There  are 
many  levels  of  skills  involved  in  Power  Mechanics  and  all  students  can 
acquire  salable  skills  on  one  of  these  levels.  " ' ' 


Since  this  is  a basic  course,  students  have  an  opportunity  to  explore 
the  field,  discover  their  interests  and  determine  whether  to  enter  the 
field  at  entry  level  of  employment  upon  graduation  or  take  post-high 
school  training,  •'  , 

This  is  the  hist  year  of  a two-year  course.  However,  the  Superinten- 
dent and  Teacher  have  made  the  following  observations  up  to  this 
point: 

1.  The  percentage  of  students  with  failing  grades  have  decreased 
tremendously  from  last  year.  Last  year  36  percent  of  these  students 
had  failing  gradea  This  year  less  than  10  percent  of  the  students  are 
failing.  This  change  is  not  due  to  a lowering  of  academic  standards, 
but  the  results  seems  to  be  due  to  changing  the  approach  and  placing 
emphasis  along  student’s  needs  and  interests. 

2.  The  dropout  rate  is  much  lower  and  indications  are  that  many 
will  complete  high  school  who  would  not  have  remained  in  school 
without  the  opportunity  to  take  this  course. 

3.  Many  of  the  individuals  enrolled  in  the  program  have  achieved 
success  who  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  succeed  in  an  academi- 
cally-oriented program. 

4.  Two  sections  of  three  hours  length  are  taught  each  day  by  the 
teacher.  There  are  18  students  in  each  section.  With  the  smaller  classes 
the  teacher  can  give  more  individual  time  and  attention  to  each  stu- 
dent. Much  of  the  instruction  is  “laboratory  experiences”  where  the 
students  are  allowed  to  practice  each  step  of  an  operation  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher. 

5.  The  school  administrators  are  well  pleased  with  this  course  and 
expressed  a need  for  additional  courses  of  a similar  nature. 


A Brief  Description  of  Vocational  Training  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Students  in  Alabama 

There  is  at  Talladega,  Alabama,  a Special  Technical  Facility  con- 
sisting of  a special  trade  school  and  a comprehensive  rehabilitation 
center.  This  comprehensive  program  has  been  developed  cooperatively 
by  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Adult  Blind  and  Deaf  to  serve  deaf  and  blind  students 
from  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  trade  school  accepts  both  post-second- 
ary and  area  students.  The  post-secondary  students  come  from 
throughout  the  state.  The  area  students  come  from  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  located  at  Talladega.  The  major  ob- 
jective of  the  trade  school  is  the  same  as  other  trade  schools.  That  is 
to  develop  the  necessary  skills  for  blind  and  deaf  students  to  become 
successfully  employed.  The  major  difference  between  this  school  and 
other  trade  schools  is  primarily  in  the  techniques  employed  in  provid- 
ing trades’ training. 

Captioned  visual  aids,  sign  language,  and  finger  spelling  are  used 
extensively  with  the  deaf.  The  major  problem  with  the  deaf  is  com- 
munication. Special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  vocabulary  and  other 
ancillary  services  closely  related  to  their  vocational  training. 
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Braille,  magnetic  tapes  and  other  special  techniques  are  employed 
with  the  blind.  One  of  the  major  problems  with  the  blind  is  coping 
with  space. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  vocational  education  of  handi- 
capped persons  included  on  pages  45  and  46  of  the  Alabama  State 
Plan  for  Administering  of  Vocational  Education  is  followed  in  plan- 
ning and  pursuing  a program  of  services  to  fruition.  Vocational  and 
other  ancillary  services  such  as  fitting  and  use  of  hearing  aids,  hear- 
ing and  speech  therapy  for  the  deaf,  and  peritpatology  (orientation 
and  cane  travel)  for  the  blind  are  carefully  planned  and  coordinated. 

The  training  curriculum  adopted  by  Vocational  Education  is  modi- 
fied as  needed  for  deaf  and  blind  students.  Considerable  effort  is  de- 
voted to  related  studies  as  frequently  blind  and  deaf  students  are  in 
need  of  these  services.  Adult  Basic  Education  is  available  for  school 
drop-outs  and  those  in  need  of  academic  training  to  pursue  skilled 
training  leading  to  employment  in  automative  industry.  i 


Business  and  Office  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Student 

ALABAMA  INSTITUTE  FOR  DEAF  AND  BLIND,  TALLADEGA,  ALA. 


The  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  Talladega  program  is  approxi- 
mately seven  hours,  which  includes  normal  break,  time  and  lunch.  The 
students  come  from  several  southeastern  states  including  the  State 
of  Alabama.  The  majority  of  these  students  are  high  school  graduates. 

Some  of  the  health  impairments  found  in  these  students  are : mental 
retardation,  hearing  defects,  deafness,  blindness  and  legal  blindness, 
and  emotional  instability. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Business  and  Office.  Education  Department  in- 
cludes a program  in  clerk-typing,  machine  transcription,  medical 
transcription;  general  office  clerical,  stenography,  and  bookkeeping. 

Length  of  Courses : '•••••' 

1.  Clerk-typing — 12  months; 

2.  Medical  Transcription — 12tol8months; 

3.  General  Office  Clerical — 12  to  18  months ; 

4.  Bookkeeping — 12  months; 

5.  Stenography — 18  months. 

Each  student  may  vary  as  far  as  the  length  of  time  in  completion 
of  any  particular  course,  depending  on  his  background  and  aptitude. 

The  present  enrollment  totals  11  students  with  a total  of  25  for  the 
school  year. 

A three-year  follow-up  program  is  in  the  process  of  being  com- 
pleted and  from  the  information  that  has  been  gathered  at  this  time, 
the  program  appears  to  have  been  very  successful.  Former  students 
are  working  in  a wide  range  of  office  occupations.  They  have  secured 
jobs  in  banks,  hospitalsj  libraries,  private  businesses,  etc.  Some  former 
students  are  now  attending  senior  colleges. 


Mrs.  Clarice  K.  Sawyer— Instructor 
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In  my  opinion,  the  funds  that  have  been  expended  on  these  students 
have  been  a worthwhile  investment  and  will  pay  dividends  to  our 
society  well  into  the  future. 


Jefferson  Countv — Bovs  Industrial  School,  Auto  Mechanics 

Course 

The  Boys  Industrial  School  is  a correctional  institution  for  boys. 
The  boys  are  sent  to  this  school  after  having  some  behavioral  prob- 
lems in  their  home  communities.  Generally  sjpealdng,  all  of  them  are 
disadvantaged  because  of  economic  conditions,  social  adjustment, 
home  life  and  academic  deficiencies  in  reading,  math,  spelling,  sci- 
'GncG  etc. 

When  the  bojrs  arrive  at  school,  they  are  given  tests  to  determine 
their  interest,  aptitude  and  ability.  Next,  they  go  through  an  indoc- 
trination program  of  each  vocational  course  offered  at  the  school.  This 
indoctrination  program  covers  a period  of  seven  or  eight  days  and  is 
given  by  the  instructors  in  their  laboratories  or  shops  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  course  content  and  other  information  needed  for  an 
individual  to  make  an  acceptable  occupational  choice. 

The  students  then  return  to  the  counselor  for  additional  informa- 
tion before  making  an  occupational  choice.  When  the  choice  is  made, 
each  student  spends  his  school  time  with  his  shop  or  skill  instructor 
and  related- subjects  teacher.  The  laboratory  or  shop  instruction  is 
based  on  the  practical  experience  needed  to  teach  an  individual  the 
required  skills  of  auto  mechanics.  The  vocationally-related  subjects 
teacher  covers  the  areas  of  information  the  student  may  need  to  be 
successful  in  the  occupation. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  onl}7  a few  months,  but  we  have 
some  boys  who  have  been  placed  on  the  job  and  seem  to  be  maldng 
satisfactory  progress.  ... 

The  school  works  closely  with  the  Welfare  Department  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  student  after  he  returns  to  his  home  or  community. 

Although  the  program  has  been  in  operation  a short  time?  in  my 
opinion  this  type  of  vocational  training  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 
in  improving  the  status  of  our  disadvantaged  youth.  There  are  other 
vocational  courses  similar  to  the  one  described  here  that  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  young  people  at  the  school. 


Searcy  State  Mental  Hospital,  Occupational  Home  Economics 

Course 

The  Home  Economics  Program  at  Searcy  State  Mental  Hospital 
opened  its  doors  to  the  first  students/clients  in  Julyj  1970.  The  Home 
Economics  Department  is  located  in  the  Rehabilitation  Facility.  This 
is  a new  building  and  all  the  equipment  (and  we  have  a very  complete 
equipment  inventory)  is  new  and  excellent.  This  was  provided  by  the 
vocational  Rehabilitation  Service.  Money  was  also  available  from 
Vocational  Education  to  purchase  books,  audio-visual  equipment,  and 
other  needs  for  stuff ent/chent  use. 


The  curriculum  was  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  patient  pre- 
paring for  life  outside  the  hospital,  both  by  learning  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  by  learning  skills  required  for  getting  and  keeping  a job. 
It  was  felt  that  after  spending  time  in  a mental  hospital,  most  people 
need  help  before  returning  to  an  ever-changing  society. 

The  students/clients  are  both  male  and  femals  and  range  in  age  from 
14  years  to  55  years.  They  vary  in  their  educational  background  from 
the  illiterate  to  the  college-educated.  The  length  of  time  they  have 
been  in  a mental  hospital  varies  from  23  years  to  one  month;  therefore, 
their  touch  with  the  “outside”  world  also  differs  greatly.  The  course 
content  attempts  to  provide  training  in  the  following  areas:  food  serv- 
ice worker,  seamstress,  home  companion  (housekeeper),  and  waiter. 
Also  included  are  personal  grooming,  homo  nursing,  health  and  safety 
and  family  living. 

The  length  ox  each  student/client’s  program  is  determined  by  his 
personal  needs:  how  long  he  has  been  away  from  a job,  how  well  he 
progresses  in  the  program,  his  mental  abilities,  past  experiences,  etc. 
The  average  number  enrolled  at  any  one  time  is  approximately  25. 
Tli is  varies  from  month  to  month,  sometimes  greatly. 

Some  students/clients  move  on  to  the  aftercare  programs  set  up  by 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  patients  who  leave  the  hospital  under 
the  auspices  of  this  service.  Others  go  on  to  the  Personal  Adjustment 
Center  in  Mobile  where  their  training  is  continued.  Others  drop  out 
for  various  reasons — they  become  mentally  unstable,  return  home,  or  it 
is  decided  that  this  program  is  not  suitable  for  them.  Since  students/ 
clients  are  turned  over  to  other  Rehabilitation  counselors  upon  leaving 
the  hospital,  an  employment  record  would  he  impossible.  However,  we 
strive  to  prepare  a person  to  return  to  society,  to  hold  a job,  and  to  be 
a homemaker. 


E.  L.  Dardf.x  Rehabilitation  Center,  Occupational 
Home  Economics 

The  Occupational  Homo  Economics  program  has  been  in  operation 
since  November  10, 1970.  It  was  felt  that  a person  with  home  economics 
training  could  serve  a great  need  at  the  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
working  with  handicapped  individuals.  Prior  to  the  above  date,  the 
Center  did  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  work  with  clients  in  the  home- 
making  and  adult  daily  living  areas.  It  was  difficult  to  work  with 
handicapped  individuals  because  of  a lack  of  equipment  and  personnel 
trained  for  this  purpose. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Center  and  the  Occupational  class  is  em- 
ployment for  the  client.  Everything  is  designed  to  reach  toward  this 
goal.  Each  client  is  given  individual  instruction,  and  programs  are 
set  up  to  meet  his  or  her  specific  needs.  The  areas  covered  by  the  Occu- 
pational Home  Economics  class  arc  as  follows:  child  care  and  guid- 
ance, clothing  production  and  alterations,  food  production  and  services, 
floral  design,  personal  grooming  that  contributes  to  job  success,  job 
readiness,  nnd  crafts  (to  improve  lmnd  skills  and  coordination). . 

There  is  no  set  limit  of  time  for  each  area  of  study  included  in  the 
occupational  course,  since  the  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  individual  studcnt/cliont  and  the  length  of  time  that  client  will 
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be  in  the  Center.  Counselors  refer  these  clients  to  the  Center  for  work 
and  for  personal  adjustment  services.  Most  people  nre  enrolled  for  two 
or  three  months,  but  in  some  cases  the  client  may  stay  as  long  as  a year, 
depending  on  his  particular  needs. 

Twenty-three  student/clients  were  served  by  the  Occupational  Home 
Economics  class  from  November  19(>9  to  Jimo  1970.  Each  of  these 
people  stayed  in  the  program  until  the  stall  felt  the  client’s  needs  had 
been  met. 

A follow-up  report  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  findings 
were  as  follows:  9 people  were  continuing  their  education  at  a higher 
level ; 5 had  been  employed  on  full  time  jobs;  S were  known  to  be  un- 
employed : and  the  status  of  1 was  unknown. 

The  space  for  the  Occupational  Home  Economics  program  has  been 
provided  by  Rehabilitaiton.  All  equipment  and  supplies  available  for 
use  have  been  purchased  through  funds  supplied  by  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. Basic  equipment  for  a kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry  area,  living 
room,  bedroom,  and  children  cam  unit  has  been  purchased.  All  equip- 
ment is  in  use  at  the  present  time,  but  there  is  still  a great  need  for 
mom  additional  space  and  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped enrolled  in  this  training  program. 


Faykttk  County  High  School,  Occupational  Home  Economics 
Course  for  Students  "With  Special  Needs 

The  Occupational  Homo  Economics  Course  in  Clothing  Production 
and  Management  at  Fayette  County  High  School  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  semesters.  The  program  began  J anuary  19, 1970. 

Through  surveys  conducted  by  Fayette  County  Vocational  Director, 
Robert  Dio  Harwell,  it  was  determined  that  there  was  great  need  for 
a vocational  course  of  this,  nature  in  the  Fayette  area.  Since  1950, 
fifteen  apparel  manufacturing  plants  have  been  built  in  the  Fayette 
County  area.  These  plants  estimate  that  they  will  need  approximately 
1,000  new  workers  each  year.  Mr.  Harwell  also  determined  that  only 
about  one-tliird  of  the  girls  graduating  from  Fayette  County  high 
schools  are  attending  college.  It  is  this  group  of  girls  that  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  arc  to : 

1.  Assist,  disadvantaged  girls,  and  any  others  who  are  interested, 
in  choosing,  preparing  for,  and  entering  a chosen  occupation. 

2.  Improve  students*  abilities  to  lead,  write,  and  comprehend. 

3.  Assist  those  who  might  bo  potential  dropouts  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  gainful  employment. 

4.  Make  trained  workers  available  to  the  apparel  industry. 

5.  Keep  an  up-to-date  employment  opportunities  file  ana  record 
of  available  students. 

6.  Emphasize  cleanliness  and  attractiveness  in  personal  appearance. 

The  content  of  the  course  includes: 

1.  Training  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  various  kinds  of 
industrial  sowing  machines. 
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2.  Training  in  basic  skills  required  of  all  machine  operators  in 
apparel  industries. 

3.  Training  in  construction  of  specific  parts  of  garments  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  construction  of  entire  garmen  ts. 

4.  Instruction  in  those  traits  and  personal  characteristics  that  con- 
tribute to  job  success  in  the  apparel  industry. 

5.  Orientation  to  the  worla  of  work.  , 

6.  Attempts  to  improve  reading  and  communications  skills  through 
extensive  use  of  reading  materials,  reporting,  and  writing  exercises. 

The  two-year  course  is  offered  to  girls  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  of  school.  , 

In  1970,  there  were  31  girls  enrolled  in  the  course.  Of  these,  five  of 
the  girls  were  students  at  Berry  High  School,  located  18  miles  from 
Fayette,  and  the  others  were  students  at  Fayette  County  High  School. 

In  1970-71,  there  are  30  girls  enrolled  in  the  course.  All  of  these 
students  are  from  the  high  school  in  Fayette.  The  two  other  high 
schools  in  the  county  did  not  participate  because  of  scheduling 
difficulties. 

Apparel  industries  in  and  around  tho  Fayette  area  have  been  most 
cooperative,  helpful  and  enthusiastic  concerning  the  program  in 
clothing  production.  The  Fayette  Manufacturing  Company  nas  sup- 

Elied  nine  industrial  sewing  machines,  all  the  thread,  fabric,  needles, 
obbins  and  cases,  oil  and  mechanical  help  that  has  been  needed.  All 
that  has  been  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  ask  and  equipment 
and  supplies  have  been  furnished.  This  company  has  sent  plant  em- 
ployees to  talk  with  the  students  and  to  demonstrate  skills  and  tech- 
niques and  has  kept  its  door  open  for  frequent  visits. 

Lamar  Manufacturing  Company  has  provided  three  machines  and 
has  offered  jobs  to  girls  who  complete  the  program. 

The  managers  of  the  apparet  industries  say  that  the  program  can 
save  them  $500-$700  per  person  lured.  The  girls  can  go  to  work  im- 
mediately and  reach  production  within  a few  days  and  have  to  spend 
no  further  time  in  training. 

Fayette  Manufacturing  Company  will  hire  all  girls  who  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  teacher.  These  students  often  begin  work  on  a half- 
day basis  before  school  ends  for  the  summer.  They  work  from  12  to 
5 o’clock  for  four  days  and  are  in  class  on  Friday.  Upon  graduation 
from  high  school,  or  upon  completion  of  their  junior  year,  girls  begin 
work  fiul  time.  Some  work  through  August  and  then  go  on  to  college, 
trade  school,  or  business  school.  Some  work  during  tne  summer  and 
return  to  high  school  to  complete  the  twelfth  year,  having  earned  $600 
to  $1,000  during  tho  summer  months.  Others  stay  on  full  time  with  the 
apparel  industry. 

Twenty-two  of  thirty-one  students  having  one  semester  of  Occupa- 
tional Home  Economics  in  1970  went  to  work  at  Fayette  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  May  and  June,  1970.  Six  of  the  thirty-one  attended 
summer  school.  Tho  other  three  could  not  work  for  various  reasons. 
Of  the  twenty-two  who  worked,  fifteen  used  their  summer  earnings 
to  help  them  to  get  higher  educations.  Most  of  these  will  return  to  the 
apparel  industry  to  work  this  summer,  1971.  Five  of  the  twenty-two 
are  still  working  in  the  apparel  industry. 
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F.  W.  Olin  Vocational  High  School  Occupational  Home 
Economics  Courses  for  Students  With  Special  Needs 

Tliis  program  lias  been  in  operation  since  September,  1967.  the  first 
year  the  program  was  started  in  Alabama.  We  feel  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  program  because  it  trains  students  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. Since  this  community  is  a disadvantaged  area,  we  think  jobs 
would  greatly  help  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  preparation  for  employment  in  occupa- 
tions involving  homo  economics  knowledge  and  skills.  To  help  stu- 
dents to  become  informed  on  the  scope  or  the  employment  possibili- 
ties; and  to  help  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  opportunities  of 
advancements. 

The  course  consists  of  the  following  outline  for  Clothing  Produc- 
tion and  Alteration : 

1.  Operation  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine. 

2.  Hand  stitches  and  seams. 

3.  Fabric. 

4.  Techniques  of  garment  construction  and  finishes. 

5.  Alteration  andrepair  of  clothing. 

(а)  Men 

ill  Cuffing  pants; 

(21  Shortening  and  Lengthening  pants  and  coats; 

(31  Waistline  adjustments ; 

(4)  Tapering  pants; 

(51  Replacing  zippers,  buttons; 

(6)  Tipping  pockets. 

(б)  Women 

(11  Hemline  alternations; 

(2)  Taking  up  and  letting  out  seams ; 

(3)  Shifting  darts ; 

(4)  Waistline  alterations; 

(5)  Replacing  zippers. 

c.  Drapery  making,  bedspreads,  and  pillows 
Course  outline  for  Food  Production  and  Services — 

1.  Orientation  to  the  food  service  industry. 

2.  Personal  qualifications  that  contribute  to  job  success. 

8.  Nutrition. 

4.  Safety  for  food  service  workers. 

5.  Hygiene,  health,  sanitation  and  housekeeping. 

6.  Caro  and  operation  of  kitchen  equipment  ana  tools. 

7.  Management  of  time,  energy  and  properties  relating  to  food 
production. 

8.  Quantity  food  production. 

9.  Food  cost  and  portion  control. 

10.  Knowledge  and  skill  in  serving  food. 

11.  Employment  policies.  * 

12.  Trade  and  professional  organizations  related  to  the  food  service 
industry. 

13.  Getting  and  holding  a job  in  the  food  service  industry. 
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This  course  requires  two  years  for  completion.  We  have  TO  students 
enrolled  in  Occupational  itomo  Economics.  The  space  is  fairly  ade- 
quate, but  facilities  arc  limited. 

'Inaustry  feels  that  a large  amount  of  money  is  being  saved  through 
this  training  program. 

III.  Post-Secondary  Education' 

There  arc  2(!  Technical  Institutes  in  Alabama  which  were  built  to 
prepare  people  in  trade,  health,  business,  and  technical  jobs  and,  there- 
fore, upgrade  the  economy  of  Alabama.  One  additional  institute  is  lo- 
cated at  Draper  Prison. 

As  of  January  8. 1071,  there  were  8,221  students  in  these  institutions. 

New  industry  is  being  attracted  to  this  State  because  persons  can  be 
trained  in  these  institutions  to  meet  industry's  labor  needs. 

Equipment  and  facilities  are  available  to  guarantee  to  industry  that 
Alabama  can  train  the  people  to  work  in  their  plants.  This  can  be  done 
without  additional  cost  to  industry. 

The  age  distribution  of  enrollecs  in  the  Technical  Institutes  runs 
about  80  percent  in  their  early  20's.  About  80  percent  are  liigh  school 
graduates. 

The  regular  day  program  is  doing  a fine  job  of  turning  out  crafts- 
men and  technicians.  These  schools  are  also  teaching  shorter  courses 
at  night  and,  thereby,  are  turning  out  operators  and  single  skilled  per- 
S'limel  in  most  of  the  trade  occupations  to  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  industry  and  of  people  who  want  and  need  further  training. 


ALASKA 


State  Director — Louis  D.  Rldle 


State  of  Alaska, 
Department  op  Education, 
Juneau , Alaska,  June  S3,  1971. 


Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

Chairman , General  Subcommittee  on  Education , House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Congress  of  the  United  States , Rayburn  House  Office 
Building , Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  PucrNSKi : This  correspondence  is  in  reference 
to  your  letter  of  May  19  requesting  information  on  the  effect  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  assist  in  the  matter,  and  we  sincerely  hope  yon  find  the  following 
information  to  be  of  use.  # 

Your  first  request  was  for  information  on  the  effects  of  Federal 
funding  on  our  research  activities.  Although  the  available  funds  have 
been  minimal  ($10,000  to  $15,000),  the  results  have  been  tremendous. 
Phenomenologically  speaking,  this  money  has  served  as  the  trigger  for 
a whole  new  direction  in  decision  making  and  planning.  Whereas 
before  our  planning  decisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  initiative 
kinds  of  predictive  judgments,  we  now  have  an  economic  (with  refer- 
ence to  occupations)  and  demographic  ten-year  model  that  is  self- 
correcting.  Whereas  before  we  made  “estimates**  of  enrollments  with 
no  follow-up  of  graduates,  we  now  have  a student-based  reporting 
system  designed  for  data  processing.  Whereas  before  we  had  no  means 
of  determining  relative  program  effectiveness,  we  have  now  initiated 
an  activity  designed  to  create  the  system  to  produce  this  sort  of  infor- 
mation. The  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  research  money  cannot 
bo  overstated. 

The  second  area  your  letter  mentioned  was  thnt  of  post -secondary 
education.  Alaska  is  in  an  unfortunate  situation  in  that  the  community 
colleges  are  a “stepchild"  operation  in  that  they  must  compete  for 
funds  under  two  parent  organizations  that  have  other  operations  to 
consider.  Under  our  apportionment  for  fiscal  year  1970,  we  had  $17,000 
available  in  Federal  funds  towards  the  support  of  all  non-degree  or 
vocational  programs  in  our  post-secondary  institutions.  Even  with  a 
sizable  addition  of  State  money,  we  find  a continuing  impoverishment 
in  post -secondary  activities  that  has  remained  constant  over  the  years. 

The  third  category  in  which  you  expressed  interest  was  in  relation 
to  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged  student.  Because  of  some 
peculiarities  in  the  Federal  definition  or  disadvantaged,  nearly  every 
Alaska  citizen  falls  in  this  category-.  From  an  internal  and  relative 
viewpoint,  we  consider  our  smaller  "communities  and  rural  schools  ns 
being  most  qualified  to  receive  Federal  funds  designed  to  assist  the 
“disadvantaged."  Because  of  the  1908  Amendments,  there  are.  voca- 
tional programs  in  13  communities  where  this  educational  alternative 
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did  not  exist.  The  worth  of  this  sort  of  development  goes  without 
saying,  but  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  see  the  development  of 
comprehensive  regional  career  centers  for  both  adults  and  juveniles 
with  a residential  capacity  for  families.  In  relation  to  the  handicapped, 
Federal  vocational  money  has  been  the  sole  or  major  reason  for  the 
initiation  of  secondary  programs  for  the  handicapped  in  two  commu- 
nities (soon  to  expand  to  four)  and  a significant  contribution  to  im- 
poverished programs  in  two  other  communities.  We  find  it  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  be  able  to  accomplish  so  much  on  so  little  money. 
Another  point  of  consideration  in  your  request  concerned  the  manner 
of  intra-State  distribution  of  funds.  Prior  to  the  1038  Amendments, 
funds  were  distributed  as  personal  gratuities  in  a manner  that  had  a 
definite  existential  quality  in  terms  of  personal  relationships.  Now, 
however,  a basic  division  of  funds  is  made  on  student  VADM  with 
additional  consideration  given  to  program  compatibility  with  national 
goals,  prior  to  performance,  and  Community-State  impact.  Post- 
secondary funds  arc  divided  in  an  open  meeting  by  the  community 
college  directors.  As  you  can  well  imagine,  there  are  some  interesting 
meetings. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  D.  Ridlk, 

Director , Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 


ARIZONA 

State  Director — J.  R.  Cnllison 

Arizona  Department  of  Education, 

% Division  of  Vocational  Education, 

Phoenix , Ariz.,  J uly  8, 1971 . 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  . _ , rr  0 n-m™ 

Chairman.,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Rayburn  House  Office 

Building , Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  In  response  to  your  letter  dated  May  19,  19 <1 
requesting  information  reflecting  the  progress  made  m Vocational 
Education  in  Arizona  since  the  Vocational  Education  Amendment  o 
1968, 1 am  enclosing  a copy  of  “Learning  A Living ' which  graphically 
and  completely  details  such  progress. 

Respectfully,  j Cullison, 

Associate  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education, 

Enclosure. 


Learning  a Livi^  o— Career  Education  in  Arizona 

A REPORT  FOR  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 

J.  R.  CULLISON , DIRECTOR 

(By  Arthur  M.  Lee,  Director,  Research  Coordinating  Unit) 
Chapter  VII— The  Balance  Sheet 

The  hard  fnct  remains  that  schools  have  increased  more  in  quantity 
than  in  the  quality  of  their  adaptation  to  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions.  A “sound  basic  education”  for  a technological  age  lias  not 
been  (and  is  not)  “always  available  and  available  for  all”  students  in 
manv  school  systems.  Current  social  conditions,  current,  attitudes  of 
youth,  and  current  shortages  of  skilled  manpower  required  for  eco- 
nomic growth  prove  this  point.  . „ , . . ..  , 

—What  is  the  Responsibility  of  Business  in  Modernizing  Education? 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1965). 

Is  a sound  basic  education  for  a technological  age  always  available 
and  available  for  all  students  in  Arizona?  The  idea  itself  may  be  in  a 
class  with  eliminating  poverty  or  establishing  universal  health  in- 
surance, but  it  is  no  more  to  be  questioned  as  an  educational  goal 
that  teaching  everyone  to  read.  IIow  well  arc  the  schools  in  this  state 
doing  in  providing  career  education  for  everyone,  including  the  lOyb 
or  80%  who  will  seek  employment  without  the  benefit  of  four  years  of 
college  ? How  well  is  the  state  as  a whole  doing  m providing  skill  train- 
ing for  those  who  need  it  at  any  age?  Where  are  the  strengths  and 
where  arc  the  weaknesses  in  Arizona’s  vocational  and  manpower  pro- 
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grains?  What  seems  to  be  needed  to  improve  the  efforts  already  being 
made? 

Some  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  arc  suggested  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  The  answers  themselves,  of  course,  arc  subjective  and  not 
everyone  will  agree  that  even  the  questions  are  the  right  ones  to  ask. 
Recognizing  the  right  to  disagree,  it  is  still  a responsibility  of  research 
to  analyze  the  results  and  draw  conclusions.  It  is  also  worthwhile  and 
often  invaluable  to  get  the  conclusions  of  others,  both  those  who  are 
directly  involved  in  the  programs  being  studied  and  critical  observers 
of  these  programs.  The  analyses  and  the  conclusions  presented  here, 
therefore,  are  drawn  from  three  sources:  the  research  itself;  a descrip- 
tive report  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education:  and  the  State  Advisory  Council’s  first 
Annual  Report  evaluating  the  State  Department’s  efforts. 

SUMMARY  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The-  amount,  location  and  kinds  of  skill  training  offered  to  students 
in  Arizona  are  easily  identified  under  the  definitions  of  vocational- 
technical  education  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  These  are  summarized  in  Tables  15  and  17  in  Chap- 
ters II  and  Table  34  in  Chapter  III.  Nearly  40,000  students  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  10,000  in  post  secondary  programs,  and  24,000  adults 
were  enrolled  during  the  past  year.  One  hundred  fiftv-five  different  oc- 
cupational programs  were  offered  in  459  institutions  throughout  the 
state.  In  the  secondary  schools  this  represented  slightly  more  than  30% 
of  the  entire  enrollment,  which  compares  favorably  with  a national 
average  of  25.4%.  Table  69  shows  the  vocational  enrollment  compared 
with  total  enrollment  in  each  county.  Significantly.  Graham,  Maricopa, 
Navajo.  Pinal,  and  Yuma  counties  exceeded  the  statewide  percentages 
of  students  taking  vocational  courses,  with  Pinal  reaching  just  under 
50%. 


TABLE  69.— SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  IN  ARIZONA  COMPARED  WITH 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTY  AND  STATE.  1969-70 


County 

Total  secondary 
enrollment 

Total  secondary 
vocational 
education 
enrollment 

Percent  of 
vocational 
education 
enrollment 

Apache 

Cochise 

555 
2, 063 

23,1 
on  o 

Coconino 

759 

CJQl 

jU.  7 
9n  o 

Cite 

tU.  o 

Graham 

JJ  1 

531 

229 

23.065 

(UN 

It.  D 

96  9 

Greenlee 

Jo.  3 

91  i 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

<1.4 

32.9 

97  O 

Navajo 

Pima 

Dqj 

1.107 

5,062 

33.7 

IQ  * 

Pinal 

IS.  o 
JA  O 

Santa  Cnn 

c.  Wj 

172 

..8? 

49.  a 

11  7 

Yavapai 

Yuma 

14.  / 

24.0 

11  7 

•II.  / 

State  total 

130  442 

39.621 

in  i 

J0«4 

Not*:  Data  supplied  by  Stit*  department  of  public  instruction,  and  RCU  Data  Systems  Division. 


These  figures  include  home  economics  useful  students,  but  do  not 
include  industrial  arts  or  general  business  for  which  reliable  enroll- 
ment data  are  not  available.  Many  students  use  the  skills  they  acquire 
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in  industrial  arts  and  general  business  classes  to  seek  employment  and 
pursue  their  careers  after  they  leave  -school.  Estimates  of  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  some  kinds  of  a skill  course  during 
four  years  of  high  school  in  Arizona  go  as  high  as  80%. 

In  the  State  Department’s  descriptive  report  for  1969-70,  the  fol- 
lowing accomplishments  are  listed  : 

Secondary  Programs. — -In  addition  to  the  enrollment  and  program 
gains  noted  earlier,  attention  is  directed  to  particularly  significant  re- 
sults in  a number  of  individual  programs.  Cooperative  education  has 
been  extended  to  classes  in  home  economics;  and  inter-disciplinary 
courses  in  hospitality  education  have  been  established  in  four  schools 
involving  English,  mathematics,  guidance  and  cafeteria  personnel.  A 
cooperative  program  in  distributive  education  for  potential  dropouts 
was  developed  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  and  additional  innova- 
tive programs  in  distributive  education  were  established  in  Holbrook, 
Yuma,  Tucson  and  Phoenix.  Secretarial  programs  in  Globe  and  Camp 
Verde  were  made  bi-lingual;  two  new  cooperative  programs  in  office 
education  serving  chiefly  disadvantaged  students  were  established  in 
the  Phoenix  inner-city  area,  one  at  South  Mountain  and  one  at  Phoenix 
Union;  and  a low  achievers  block  program  was  continued  at  Sunny- 
slope  High  School  in  the  Glendale  District  resulting  in  a decision  to 
expand  to  another  grade  level. 

Vocational  agriculture  has  developed  model  programs  of  three,  kinds 
throughout,  the  state : urban,  represented  by  Westwood  High  School  in 
Mesa;  rural,  usually  irrigated,  represented  by  Wilcox:  and  rural- 
Indian,  represented  l>y  Monument.  Valley  High  School  in  Kayenta  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Post  Secondary  Programs. — Vocational  enrollments  projected  for 
the  year  at  18.8%  of  total  community  college  enrollments  actually 
reached  26.3%  and  are  expected  to  reach  38%  by  1975.  The  number 
of  instructional  programs,  percentage  of  students  placed  in  jobs,  and 
the  number  of  programs  developed  for  new  and  emerging  occupations 
all  equalled  or  exceeded  the  State  Plan  for  1969-70. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  four  private  cosmetology  schools  in 
Tucson  to  train  students  from  Tucson  District  No.  1 under  contract 
with  public  agencies  as  authorized  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  19G8,  and  thirteen  students  entered  the  program.  This  rep- 
resents a cooperative  effort  involving  the  high  schools,  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  and  the  private  schools. 

An  agricultural  equipment  technology  program  was  initiated  at  Ari- 
zona Western  College  built  on  agriculture,  trade  and  industrial,  and 
technical  instructional  programs.  A building  materials-marketing 
management  program  was  developed  at  Phoenix  College  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Arizona  Building  and  Lumber  Association.  Additional 
new  programs  at  Phoenix  College  include  fashion  merchandising, 
electromechanical  technology  and  chemical  technology.  A manufactur- 
ing processes  technology  program  was  initiated  at  ilesa  Community 
College. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking. — Two  hundred  fifty-four  programs 
were  conducted  in  ninety-nine  schools  related  to  consumer  and  home- 
making.  Five  of  these  were  full  semester  courses  devoted  totally  to 
consumer  education,  and  eighty-five  were  comprehensive  home  eco- 
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nomics  courses  which  included  consumer  education.  Ninety-two  home- 
making  classes  for  adults  were  offered,  eighty-five  in  urban  areas  and 
seven  in  rural  communities.  Twenty-seven  special  programs  were  de- 
veloped for  students  in  depressed  areas  with  cultural,  social  and  eco- 
nomic handicaps,  fourteen  for  adults,  eleven  for  youth,  and  two  for 
adults  and  youth  together.  In  addition  to  these  special  programs, 
twenty-six  more  were  conducted  for  youth  in  other  depressed  area 
schools  on  a formula  funding  basis  for  consumer,  and  homeinaking. 
One  teacher’s  aide  course  was  offered  to  train  assistants  in  reaching 
extremely  disadvantaged  persons  with  consumer  and  homeinaking 
education,  and  fifteen  students  completed  the  course. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling. — One  hundred  three  of  the 
112  senior  high  schools  in  Arizona,  three  of  the  seven  elementary 
schools  teaching  high  school  subjects,  and  all  of  the  junior  high  schools 
have  organized  guidance  programs  operated  by  certified  counselors. 
An  occupational  and  education  information  service  for  the  uso  of  stu- 
dents and  counselors  in  an  integral  part  of  every  guidance  program  in 
the  state.  However,  much  of  the  commercialized  and  free  vocational 
information  purchased  or  given  to  the  schools  is  too  inaccurate,  or  is 
biased  Most  school  counselors  lack  reliable  information,  experience, 
and  even  incentive  in  vocational  counseling.  Efforts  to  improve  this 
situation  during  the  past  three  years  included  completion  of  a released 
time  project  for  fifteen  counselors  in  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School 
District  to  spend  one  academic  vear  each  visiting  and  interviewing 
businesses  and  industry  personnel;  a series  of  manpower  information 
and  counseling  clinics  at  strategic  locations  throughout,  the  state  bring- 
ing school  counselors  and  Employment  Service  specialists  together: 
seven  school  administrators  and  eighty-five  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  school  and  community  college  counselors  enrolled  in  a sum- 
mer workshop  on  occupational  information  and  career  development 
psychology;  and  twenty -three  Employment  Service  counselors  with 
graduate  degrees  in  counseling  and  guidance  working  with  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  school  counselors. 

Special  Needs  Programs. — Four  hundred  seventy-six  students  in 
vocational  programs  received  special  in-school  education.  A pilot  pro- 
gram was  established  with  the  Maricopa  Accommodation  School  for 
twenty-nine  trainees.  A one  week  workshop  was  held  for  seventy-five 
teachers  of  handicapped  students  on  problems  of  educating  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  designing  vocational  programs.  Fiftv-one  students 
in  the  Maricopa  County  Detention  Home  were  given  auto  service  sta- 
tion training,  and  134  youth  received  vocational  training  in  eleven 
programs  at  the  Ft.  Grant  Bov’s  Industrial  School.  Three  hundred 
fifty-five  disadvantaged  youth  and  potential  dropouts  in  Tucson  were 
given  a summer  program  in  job  orientation,  attitiidinal  adjustment 
and  vocational  guidance.  Vocational  programs  for  potential  dropouts 
and  disadvantaged  youth  were  equipped  for  next,  year  at  Nogales.  Hol- 
brook. Indian  Oasis,  and  Coolidge.  Five  hundred  ninety-three  persons, 
largely  disadvantaged,  were  trained  in  needletrades  in  rural  commu- 
nities, of  whom  542  were  employed.  The  multi-agency  prison  program 
in  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation  was  expanded. 

Vocational  Youth  Organization*. — A three-day  leadership  training 
conference  was  conducted  for  450  members  of  FFA  (Future  Farmers 
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of  America).  State  FFA  officers  made  191  public  appearances;  seven- 
teen members  participated  in  a thirty  minute  color  television  program ; 
four  members  appeared  on  a national  television  program;  and  an 
Arizona  member  received  the  Star  Agricultural  Businessman  of 
America  award  at  the  national  FFA  convention. 

A three-day  leadership  training  service  was  held  by  the  FHA 
(Future  Homemakers  of  America).  District  meetings  were  held  at  five 
high  schools  throughout  the  state.  A state  meeting  focused  attention 
on  drug  abuse  and  career  workshops,  with  twenty-five  representatives 
from  business,  industry  and  education  participating.  An  Arizona 
member  was  elected  national  FHA  treasurer. 

Two  hundred  members  of  VICA  (Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America)  attended  the  State  Association  spring  conference  where 
competition  activities  were  increased  from  seven  to  fifteen.  Six  student 
contestants  and  two  delegates  attended  the  national  VICA  leadership 
conference.  A permanent  advisory  committee  of  six  members  was 
formed  and  met  three  times  during  the  year.  Fifty-five  members  par- 
ticipated in  a leadership  workshop  for  local  club  officers,  and  the 
number  of  state  offices  was  increased  from  five  to  six. 

Five  regional  meetings  were  conducted  by  DECA  (Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America),  attended  by  over  600  students  and 
chapter  advisors  throughout  the  state.  Fifty-eight  members  of  the 
Arizona  DECA  Speakers  Bureau  spoke  to  audiences  totaling  more 
than  10.000  people,  and  this  program  is  being  duplicated  on  a national 
scale.  Eight  hundred  ninctv-six  persons  took  part  in  the  DECA  state 
leadership  council,  including  124  businessmen  working  with  the  stu- 
dents. Thirty-eight  Arizona  members  attended  the  national  DECA 
leadership  conference,  and  t.woof  them  received  National  Scholarship 
Loan  awards.  The  state  chapter  awarded  five  scholarships.  The  first 
annual  DECA  "Western  Regional  Leadership  Conference  was  held  in 
Arizona  attended  by  over  100  students  from  eight  states. 

Additional  preparatory  efforts  were  carried  out  during  the  year  to 
organize  Arizona  Chapters  of  OEA  (Office  Education  Association) 
and  FBLA  (Future  Business  Leaders  of  America).  A planning  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  the  organization  of  an  OEA  chapter  fol- 
lowing a survey  of  18,000  students  and  teachers. 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs. — Fourteen  new  sec- 
ondary and  four  new  post-secondary  programs  were  started,  making  a 
total  of  ninety-nine  programs  with  an  enrollment  of  2,481  student 
trainees.  Over  half  of  the  new  programs  were  located  in  areas  showing 
high  youth  unemployment  and  school  dropouts.  Two  multi-occupa- 
tional extension  courses  were  conducted  for  thirty  vocational  teachers, 
one  hv  ASTI  and  the  other  by  the  U.  of  A.  A one-week  workshop  at- 
tended by  fifty  people  was  held  at  ASU  for  new  Co-op  Coordinators 
and  a selected  group  of  administrators.  Subject  matter  fields  included 
co-op  programs,  office  education,  cost  accounting  and  cost  efficiencv. 
vocational  agriculture,  pre- vocational  education,  engineering  tech- 
nology, and  industrial  education. 

Research. — Nine  new  projects  were  funded  during  the  year  and  six- 
teen altogether  were  completed.  Subject,  matter  fields  included  co  -op 
proprams,  office  education,  cost  accounting  find  cost  efficiency,  voca- 
tional agriculture,  p re-vocational  education,  engineering  technology, 


and  industrial  education.  Vocational  research  library  holding  have 
increased  to  41.718.  Eight  thousand  materials  were  cross-indexed, 
coded,  nnd  key  punched  into  a computer  search  nnd  retrieval  system, 
bringing:  the  total  avnilnble  for  automatic  search  to  10.884.  One  linn- 
fired  twenty  computer-assisted  search  and  retrievals  of  vocational 
research  materials  were  made  in  ERIC  and  the  RCU  library.  Twenty- 
three  professional  reviews  were  made  of  current  research  by  specialists 
in  the  state  and  distributed  in  six  issues  of  the  RCU  Newsletter  to  a 
mailing  list  of  2.290  educators  nnd  administrators.  Three  statewide 
research  conferences  were  held,  one  for  the  Department  of  V national 
Education  staff  personnel,  one  for  vocational  teacher  educators,  nnd 
one  for  junior  college  presidents  nnd  occupational  deans.  Individual 
student  enrollments  were  processed  for  .10.005  students  in  secondary, 
post-secondary  nnd  adult  vocational  education:  and  class  enrollments 
were  processed  for  49.878  students  in  home  economics  useful  nnd  adult 
education.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  twenty-five  former  students  were 
followed  up  and  dat-a  from  4.044  received  and  processed.  Equipment 
data  from  100  schools  totaling  31,000  items  were  inventoried  and  pre- 
pared for  computer  storage  and  updating.  The  major  requirements 
for  a cost  accounting/cost  effectiveness  data,  system  were  nevcloped. 
and  the  basic  requirements  for  a career  counseling  data  svstem  were 
explored. 

Ex cmpl-ary  Program*. — Four  proposals  were  developed  and 
approved  for  funding  which  will  involve  twelve  institutions  and 
thirty-five  programs  designed  to  create  a bridge  between  school  and 
earning  a living.  These  include  co-op  vocational  education  classes, 
integrating  vocational  and  academic  classes,  screening  processes,  guid- 
ance services,  teacher  training,  curriculum  development,  and  pie-voca- 
tional preparation  involving  more  than  300  stuaents  who  are  still  in 
school  or  have  just  left  school.  Approximately  twenty  students  wifi  be 
in  non-profit  private  schools  ancf  **e  III  A Indian  School  at  Mivnv 
Farms.  Nine  programs  in  the  hosj>i*  tv  area  in  nine  northern  Arizona 
schools  will  lie  established  for  me  purpose  of  familiarizing  students 
with  the  world  of  work. 

IT ork  Study  Program *. — Twenty-one  programs  were  developed  and 
approved  for  funding  involving  forty  schools  and  130  students.  Thirty- 
four  of  the  schools  are  secondary  and  six  post -secondary.  Eighteen  of 
them  are  rural  and  twenty-two" urban. 


srxrMART  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION*  AND  MANPOWER  TRAIN' I NO 

There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at.  the  total  picture  of  skill  train- 
ing in  the  state.  Actual  numbers  of  persons  being  trained  during  the 
past  year  are  shown  for  each  county  nv  kind  of  program  and  occupa- 
tional service  in  Table  70.  State  totals  are  shown  in  Table  71  with 
percentages  by  occupational  service  nnd  by  kind  of  program.  Trade 
and  industry  accounts  for  29.4%  of  all  the  training  in  the  state  fol- 
lowed by  office  occupations  18.0%,  distributive  education  15.2%.  and 
technical  12.2%.  Agriculture,  health,  and  home  economics  gainful 
ranged  from  3%  to  5%.  Tables  70.  71,  72.  73,  and  74  do  not  include 
home  economics  useful  enrollments  in  vocational  education.  They  were 
included  in  Table  70  because  thov  represent  a recognized  area  of  career 
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preparation  in  the  schools,  that  of  homemaker.  They  are  not  included 
in  the  other  tables  because  these  arc  limited  to  skill  training  for 

employment,  . . 

In  terms  of  administrative  responsibility,  the  state  Department  ot 
Vocational  Education  accounts  for  two-third  of  all  of  the  training  in 
the  state — 66.95®  including  secondary  17.8%,  post-secondary  11.3%. 
sjxxial  needs  4.2%,  adult  29.5%  and  MDTA  4.4%.  Private  schools 
train  13.2%  of  the  total,  and  12.6%  arc  trained  in  snecial  federally 
supported  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
programs  provide  4.6%  of  the  state's  shill  training,  and  apprentice* 

ship  programs  2.7%.  ....  , - - , 

The  majrs  in  Tables  72  and  74  show  the  distribution  of  training  by 
program  and  by  occupational  service,  i^econdary  urograms  are  ottered 
in  all  fourteen  counties  and  enrollments  roughly  follow  the  state's 
population  distribution.  Postseeondarv  enrollments  are  distributer! 
largely  according  to  the  location  of  community  colleges.  Adult 
training  is  concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas  and  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  location  of  community  colleges  and  other  institutions 
available.  The  smaller  programs  are  necessarily  uneven  throughout  the 
Mate,  but  with  a tendency  to  concentrate  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  The 
distribution  of  training  by  occupational  services  reflects  economic  pat- 
terns both  in  local  employment  opportunities  and  in  the  ability  of  local 
institutions  to  support,  training  programs:  and  although  this  is  to  lie 
expected  it,  raises  serious  questions  alioiit  equality  of  opportunity  in 
Arizona's  rural  counties.  . . 

Table  73  is  a complete  summary  bv  county  and  state  of  all  training 
in  each  occupation.  Also  shown  on  this  table  are  the  current  employ- 
ment estimates  for  each  occupation  and  the  projected  need  for  addi- 
tional employees  during  the  next  live  years  m each  occupation.  It  is 
immediately 'apparent  that  wide  discrepancies  exist  l*ctween  niimljors 
leing  trained  and  projected  employment  needs  in  many  occupations. 
Apparel  and  acctssones  under  distributive  education,  for  example, 
shows  a projected  five  year  need  of  22.000  and  only  485  lieing  trained. 
Management  and  mid-management  combined,  on  the  other  band,  show 
a projected  need  of  950  and  4,637  being  trained.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
projected  need  of  2,200  nurse’s  aides  and  only  181  being  trained  while 
in  production  agriculture  the  projected  need  is  400  and  1.154  are  being 
trained. 

The  trouble  mav  be  in  the  reliability  of  employment  need  projec- 
tions rather  than  in  overtraining  and  undertraining,  especially  when 
such  projections  arc  made  from  a census  baseline  of  ten  years  ago. 
The  validity  of  any  comparison  of  training  effort  and  employment 
market  requirements  may  also  be  questioned  in  a majority  of  the 
occupations  because  of  disagreements  over  definitions.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  educators  and  labor  economists 
together  on  occupational  definitions,  but  serious  discrepancies  still 
exist.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is  the  vigorous  disagreement 
lietween  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  the  Employment.  Service 

over  what,  is  meant  bv  production  agriculture.  . 

As  skill  training  becomes  increasingly  multi-occupational,  through 
job  cluster  programs  and  career  combinations  (i.e.  agri-business,  med- 
ical electronics),  it  is  doubtful  if  simple  comparisons  of  this  kind 
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can  bo  made  at  all  on  a fixed  matching  basis  of  trainee  to  job.  The 
technique?  of  relating  skill  training  to  the  employment  market 
undoubtedly  will  have  to  become  more  flexible  and  sophisticated, 
matching  for  example  combinations  of  traine»-s  to  combinations  ot 
employment  market  needs.  Table  73  should  probably  be  viewed  with 
this  concept  in  mind.  Tims  a projected  surplus  of  200  agricultural 
mechanics  might  be  grouped  with  the  need  for  1.300  automobile  me- 
chanics; and  at  the  same  time  a combined  enrollment  of  2.353  trainees 
in  these  two  programs  should  be  recognized  that  a certain  number  of 
them  will  go  into  business,  management,  and  other  mechanically 
oriented  careers.  The  automotive  and  petroleum  field  alone  in  dis- 
tributive education  shows  a projected  need  in  Table  73  of  1,350  and 
only  04  being  trained. 
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It  is  doubtful  if,  under  tlieso  circu instances,  educators  can  yet  do 
very  much  in  coordinating  training  with  the  employment  market 
except  in  a general  way.  They  can  continue  to  expand  m occupations 
and  occupational  areas  where  increasing  future  demand  is  almost  a 
cortainty,  as  for  example  electronics  and  the  sorvico  industries.  Be- 
yond that,  attemps  to  regulate  enrollments  in  a large  number  of  train- 
ing programs  according  to  projected  estimates  of  manpower  needs  will 
[xirhaps  have  greater  validity  when  the  number  of  persons  being 
trained  is  nearer  the  total  needed.  In  the  meantime,  research  in  the 
state  of  the  art  of  employment  projections  may  produce  better  tech- 
niques us  well  as  better  information. 

The  Arizona  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  in  its  first 
annual  report,  expresses  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  employment 
projections  presently  available  while  pointing  out  that  neither  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  nor  the  State  Employment 
Service  were  to  be  criticized  for  this  problem.  The  Council's  report 
refers  to  the  discrepancies  between  enrollments  in  many  training  pro- 

§rams  and  projected  occupational  needs  as  indicating  “the  oruefity  of 
ic  available  data  and  estimating  techniques,  the  unreliability  of  the 
projections  as  a guide  to  preparing  training  slots,  and  the  need  for 
program  flexibility  to  meet  rapidly  changing  needs.” 

One  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  Advisory  Council  is  a universe  of 
need  for  vocational  education  programs.  This,  of  course,  is  directly 
related  to  the  employment  market  and  gives  added  emphasis  to  the 
problem  of  making  reliable  projections  of  future  needs.  The  Council’s 
report  recognizes  that  political  as  well  as  educational  policies  arc  in- 
volved in  determining  target  populations,  priorities,  and  the  use  of 
resources  and  suggests  that  the  Governor’s  office  is  the  place  whoro 
this  should  bo  done. 

Another  concern  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  is  the  complicated 
structure  of  administration  and  financial  support  through  wliich  voca- 
tional and  skill  training  programs  are  provided.  This  is  evident  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  the  present  report  also,  and  it  is  true  not  oidy  of 
Arizona  but  throughout  the  nation.  Educators  and  public  officials  arc 
keenly  aware  of  the  possible  inefficiencies  and  duplications  of  effort 
and  resources  involved  in  such  situations,  but  to  what  extent  the  total 
effort  may  bo  impaired  in  this  way  is  not  known.  As  tiio  Council’s 
report  points  out,  if  inefficiencies  do  exist  they  aro  impossible  to 
measure. 

The  problem  of  skill  training  in  outlying  communities  for  job  op- 
portunities largely  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson  is  one  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil feels  should  be  dealt  with,  and  two  solutions  aro  proposed.  One  is 
to  increase  industrial  growth  and  diversification  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  other  is  “the  development  of  more  residential  or  other  central- 
ized multi-school-district  school  opportunities  for  students  to  receive 
desired  training  not  economically  feasible  in  their  home  communities.” 
A third  possibility  is  mentioned,  to  add  high  school  level  vocational 
training  m some  of  the  junior  colleges  which  is  already  being  tried  with 
some  success.  A fourth  possibility,  which  the  Council  did  not  men- 
tion, may  be  to  follow  the  example  of  Cochise  County  if  the  innova- 
tions there  produce  the  results  at  which  they  arc  aimed. 
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Tho  Advisory  Council  agrees  with  the  state  and  national  goal  of 
integrating  vocational  and  academic  programs  “in  such  a way  that 
the  individual  student  can  choose  academic,  vocational,  or  mixed  pio* 
grains  without  jeopardizing  his  graduation  certification.  Reseat  ch, 
planning,  and  experimentation  are  recommended  “in  order  to  incor- 
porate separate  schools,  skill  center  and  educational  tracks  into  tlie 
educational  and  social  mainstream  of  tho  academic  high  schools. 

Several  of  the  efforts  by  tho  State  Department  of  V ocational  Ed- 
ucation to  improve  and  expand  career  education  in  the  schools  are 
strongly  endorsed  hy  the  Advisory  Council,  notably  the  increasing  em- 
phasis on  cooperative  education.  The  State’s  shift  to  performance  bud* 
getino-  from  institutional  and  service  allocations  is  commended,  but 
the  Council  notes  that  “there  is  no  way  to  make  comparison  with  earlier 
non-comparable  data,  and  experience  is  too  limited  to  permit  detailed 
recommendations  for  change.”  flhc  Council  is  very  insistent  that  ex- 
pendituro  data  for  vocational  education  bo  developed  ns  needed  m cost- 
ucnefit  analysis,  and  that  eventually  “per  capita  costs  he  broken  down 
by  typo  or  programs  and/or  by  geographic  area  or  even  hy  individ- 
ual schools.  Current  research  supported  by  tho  State  Depart  ment  in 
this  area  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Council,  but  may  be  expected  to 

receive  tho  Council's  strong  support.  . 

The  Advisory  Council,  undertaking  its  first  year  of  evaluation,  was 
naturally  distressed  and  sometimes  appalled  at  tho  lack  of  data  needed 
for  such  evaluation.  Throughout  tho  report  repeated  references  are 
made  to  the  absence  of  information  and  research  directed  toward  pro* 
cri-ani  evaluation.  Tho  Stiito  Department’s  followup  suricy  is  lecog- 
nixed,  but  weaknesses  even  in  that  area  are  pointed  out.  Even  though 
the  council  does  give  frequent  recognition  in  its. report  to  the  rcsenich 
and  data  supplied  by  the  Research  Coordinating. Unit  to  the  otato 
Department,  and  comments  that  “development  ot  internal  computcr- 
Izocl  reporting  systems  is  well  advunced  in  Arizona  (which  appears  to 
lead  tho  other  states  in  this  regard),’’  the  constant  frustration  caused 
by  "ups  and  omissions  in  the  data  available  is  clearly  evident  and  quite 

uncle  rstandublc. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Career  education  in  Arizona  has  been  a responsibility  of  tho  public 
schools  since  beforo  statehood  at  tho  turn  of  the  century.  Under  federal 
and  stato  support  since  1917,  vocational  programs  have  grown  from 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  a few  trade  and  industry  classes  to 
more  than  150  occupations  today.  Thirty  percent  of  the  students  in 
Arizona  high  schools  and  23.5%  in  tho  community-  colleges  wore  en- 
rolled in  vocational  education  programs  during  the  pa.st  yeer.  Sixty- 
six  percent  of  till  institutional  skill  training  in  tno  state  is  tidmimstcreo 
by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  including  MDTA 
and  adult  classes  utilizing  for  the  most  part  school  facilities,  equip- 
ment  and  instructional  personnel.  Private  schools,  special  programs 
for  tho  disadvantaged,  tlie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  apprentice- 
ship  account  for  tho  rest.  Altogether,  103,349  persons  were  enrolled  m 
public  and  private  training  programs  in  Arizona  during  the  past  year. 
This  fionire  includes  home  economics  useful  3tudents,  but  does  not  in- 
elude  industrial  arts  or  general  business. 
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A consistent  effort  has  been  underway  since  1!I(12  in  this  state  and 
smco  1903  nationally  to  brine  career  education  in  the  schools  into 
closer  alignment  with  both  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  for 
stalled  employees  and  the  needs  of  students  for  saleable  skills/ This 
olfort  has  involved  major  restructuring  of  programs,  accelerated  ex- 
pansion of  programs  nnd  enrollments,  a number  of  totally  new  con- 
cepts in  vocational  education,  closer  coordination  with  business  and 
industry,  and  a movement  toward  eliminating  distinctions  altogether 
between  career  education  nnd  academic  education.  Systematic  planning 
with  performance  goals  nnd  nnnual  evaluations  has  been  inaugurated. 
Data  systems  nnd  research  have  been  developed  on  a continuing  basis, 
and  exemplary  programs  ami  innovations  based  on  resenreh  are  beiii" 
established.  ** 

Considerable  emphasis  has  l>ecn  plnced  in  recent  years  on  career  edit- 
cation  and  training  for  tlio  disadvantaged  nnd  handicapped.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  efforts  in  the  schools  to  provide  such  students  with 
special  programs  nnd  special  assistance,  neighborhood  programs  under 
community  and  state  direction  have  lieeti  established  through  federal 
support,  Tlie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  State  Apprenticeship 
Council,  nnd  some  of  the  private  trade  schools  are  also  contributin'' 
to  this  effort.  A certnin  amount  of  confusion  has  boor,  created  by  the 
multiplicity  of  progrnins  for  the  disadvantaged,  but  coordinatin'' 
committees  nt  community  and  state  levels  have  been  established  to 
avoid  unnecessary  overlapping  nnd  duplication  of  effort  and  resources. 

Considering  the  total  effort  to  provide  career  education  and  skill 
training  m Arizona,  the  record  of  achievement  is  quite  impressive.  On 
flic  other  hand,  a number  of  questions  are  raised  in  the  present  study 
from  which  additional  conclusions  must  also  he  drawn.  First,  to  what 
extent,  are  the  needs  for  employable  skills  being  met?  The  State  Ad- 
visory Council  in  its  re  port  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  no  answer 
to  tins  question  is  possible  until  a universe  of  needs  for  vocational 
education  is  established.  Who  should  get  vocational  education?  Fed- 
(M'u  nnd  state  policy  as  well  as  many  educators  are  committed  to  the 
concept  of  skill  training  for  everyone— pro-vocational  skills  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  elementary  grades,  job  entry  skills  foreverv  secondary 
school  graduate  including  college  preparatory  studen  ts',  and  basic 
skills  o»  advanced  skills  for  adults  who  need  training  for  employment. 
But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  Council's  definition  of  a universe  of  needs 
because  obviously  it  cannot  be  achieved,  nt  lenst  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Who  should  be  trained  now?  And  what  kinds  of  training  should 
bo  provided  ? 

i lie  Arizona  state  plan  calls  for  a 10%  increase  in  vocational-techni- 
cal education  enrollments  each  year  for  tiro  next  five  years:.  Taking  into 
consideration  an  anticipated  increase  in  tire  total  enrollment  of  3% 
per  year  this  would  bring  the  number  of  students  in  trianing  programs 
5,1  ™3’  "?clud!"S  consumer  homemnking,  up  to  a level  approach- 

es 40%.  I lie  Council’s  question,  and  a very  legitimate  one,  is  this:  If 
theve  are.  resources  available  only  to  provide  skill  training  for  one- 
third  of  those  who  need  it  today  and  even  half  five  yeais  from  now, 
wno  should  they  bo?  Obviously  they  should  be  those  who  need  it  most! 
And  the  Council  is  nskmg  for  some  definition  of  who  the  one-third  or 
the  one-half  should  be. 
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There  arc  a number  of  indications  in  the  present  study  that  at  least 
a direction  toward  such  a definition  is  being  followed.  Most  programs 
arc  aimed  at  serving  those  persons  who  are  least-  likely  to  l >e  headed 
for  professional  careers  and  jnost  likely  to  require  some  kind  of  skill 
training  even  to  get  their  liist  job.  Hut  this  is  roughly  three- fourths 
of  the  student  population,  not  one-third.  Priorities  therefore  should 
govern  their  selection,  and  three  such  priorities  have  been  set  by  Con- 
gress in  the  federal  support  program:  students  with  social,  economic 
or  cultural  disadvantages;  students  who  are  physically,  mentallv  or 
emotionally  handicapped;  and  students  who  are  already  out  of  liigh 
school. 

Those,  of  course,  arc  by  no  means  the  only  students  unlikely  to  he 
headed  for  professional  careers  requiring  at  least  four  years  of  col- 
lege, and  many  of  them  may  not  be  the  students  most  capable  of  ac- 
quiring the  skills  needed  by  business  and  industry.  Additional  priori 


lerformnnec  are  needed: 
ished  or  are  in  tin*  proc- 
ures through  which  sta- 


tics based  on  interest,  aptitude,  ability,  and 
and  to  somo  extent  tliev  have  also  been  cstub 
ess  of  being  established.  The.  selection  proccc 
dents  themselves  enroll  in  vocational  programs  tend  to  weigh  these 
factors.  However  incflh'icnt  the  selection  procedures  may  ho — due  to 
inadequate  counseling  in  the  schools,  for  example — educators  and  em- 
ployers together  have  considerable  knowledge  of  who  can  benefit  most 
from  different  kinds  of  career  education  both  in  terms  of  individual 
accomplishment  mid  employer  satisfaction.  Particular  combinations 
of  interest,  aptitude,  ability,  and  performance  therefore  constitute  a 
second  set  of  priorities. 

The  question  must,  now  ho  raised,  are  all  students  in  either  of  these 
priority  groups  receiving  career  education?  It  is  impossible  to  say 
because  it  is  not  known  how  many  there  are,  who  they  are.  or  where 


they  are  located.  Hut  in  looking  at  the  distribution  of  career  educa- 
tion in  Arizona  schools,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  draw  some  conclusions. 
Two  counties — Maricopa  and  Pima — enrolled  55,018  out  of  70,118*2 
persons  receiving  skill  training  last  year  in  all  programs  public  and 
private  (excluding  consumer  nomemaking).  Most  of  the  7,443  addi- 
tional trainees  in  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  who  could 
not  be  identified  by  county  probably  belong  in  this  group  also.  Sixty- 
three  thousand  trainees  selected  from  two  counties  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand from  all  the  rest  of  the  state  would  indicate  that  many  persons 
in  the  priority  groups  in  the  outlying  counties  are  not  receiving  career 
education  or  skill  training.  This  is  n rntio  of  four  trainees  in  Staricopa 
and  Pima  counties  to  each  one  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  population 
ratio  is  *2:  7 to  one. 

This  geographic  imbalance  of  career  education  in  Arizona  is  fur- 
ther borne  out  when  the  distribution  of  kinds  of  training  is  considered. 
Programs  are  available  in  105  occupations  in  Maricopa  county  and 
oighty-threo  in  Pima  county  while  altogether  in  Apache,  Greenlee,  Mo- 
have and  Santa  Cruz  counties  only  fifty-one  occupational  training  pro- 
grams were  offered  last  year.  None  ol  the  four  counties  by  itself  had 
even  half  that  many,  and  students  in  Santa  Cruz  could  only  choose 
from  seven  occupations  in  which  skill  training  was  being  offered  by 
all  agenices  in  tno  state,  public  and  private.  Each  of  the  four  lowest 
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populated  counties  contains  a substantial  number  of  disadvantaged 
persons. 

Even  within  Maricopa  and  Pima  counties,  actual  access  to  career 
education  in  tho  schools  is  uneven.  Phoenix  Union  High  School  is  an 
area  vocational  school  and  enrolls  students  from  other  institutions.  In 
a sense,  all  students  in  the  county  have  equal  opportunity  to  go  there 
for  their  choice  of  thirty-four  occupations  in  winch  training  is  avail- 
able. Putin  fact,  considering  normal  difficulties  of  transportation  and 
dual  registration,  students  in  Glendale  High  School  or  Mesa  High 
School!  for  example — twenty  and  twelve  miles  away — do  not  have  this 
choice.  Mesa  oilers  fifteen  occupational  programs  and  Glendale,  where 
tho  percentage  of  disadvantaged  is  fairly  high,  olFors  eleven.  These  aro 
only  examples : the  uneven  distribution  of  enreer education  is  a general 
situation  within  the  populous  counties  as  well  ns  in  the  state  as  a whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  expansion  of  training  programs 
during  the  past  few  years  under  tho  leadership  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education  has  been  into  new  schools  and  schools 
where  only  limited  offerings  were  available.  In  lD(iO— 70  alone,  107  new 
occupational  programs  were  ndded  in  secondary  and  post-secondary 
schools  where  t hey  were  not  available  before. 

It  may  lie  concluded,  therefore,  that  although  many  persons  in  the 
priority  groups  in  Arhma  are  not  yet  receiving  career  education  or 
skill  training,  they  are  the  principal  target  populations  ns  growth  and 
expansion  take  place.  This  is  evident  in  several  ways.  Efforts  by  the 
State  Department  to  allocate  funds  and  establish  new  programs  for 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  post-secondary  students  nre  directed 
at  one  set  of  priorities.  Efforts  to  improve  counseling  in  tho  schools, 
the  use  of  industry  advisory  committees,  co-op  programs,  and  research 
of  the  kind  carried  out.  in  the  health  occcupntu  ns  and  engineering  tech- 
nology me  directed  .it  the  second  sot  of  priorities. 

A further  conclusion  is  that,  while  a universe  of  needs  1ms  not.  been 
specifically  defined  in  Arizona,  a system  of  priorities  is  in  operation 
which  may  be  just  ns  effective  and  perhaps  more  realist  ic.  The  problems 
involved  in  getting  agreement  on  any  list  of  specific  target  populations, 
and  then  evaluating  the  state's  total  training  effort  on  such  a limited 
basis,  would  very  likely  result  in  directing  excessive  amounts  of  admin- 
istrative time  and  effort  into  insignificant  detail.  Asa  model  for  growth 
nnd  expansion,  such  a system  of  priorit  ies  may  represent  more  an  ideal 
than  a formal  program;  bat  it  is  nevertheless  contained  in  a variety  of 
documents,  policy  statements,  and  administrative  decisions.  It  is  evi- 
dent in  tho  Arizona  state  plan  and  in  tho  State  Department’s  efforts 
to  implement  the  state  plnn.  both  of  which  follow  the  federal  legis- 
lation of  1008  and  priorstnto  legislation. 

In  summary,  Arizona’s  system  of  priorities  in  career  education  and 
skill  training  consists  of  two  first-level  sots  of  priorities  of  equal  vnluo. 
Students  with  social,  economic,  and  cultural  disadvantages;  students 
with  physical,  mental  and  emotional  handicaps;  and  students  alrcndy 
out  of  high  school  make  up  one  set.  Students  who  have  tho  right  com- 
binations of  intoiest,  aptitude,  ability,  and  performance  to  benefit 
most  from  skill  training  nnd  who  will  bo  of  most  benefit  to  business 
and  industry  mako  up  tho  other  set.  A second  level  of  priority  includes 
all  students  who  will  eventually  seek  employment  without  completing 


four  years  of  rol lew,  roughly  75%  of  nil  elementary  anti  secondary 
students.  The  (him  ami  final  level  of  priority  is  t.lio  ultimuto  goal  of 
career  education — every  student  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  every  post- secondary  student  and  adult  who  needs 
technical  training,  retraining,  or  additional  basic  education. 

To  the  extent  that  such  a system  of  priorities  is  indeed  in  effect  in 
Arizona,  logical  ami  feasible  goals  for  career  education  have  been 
established.  The  next  question  is:  To  what  extent  are  they  being 
reached  ? Are  tho  students  who  need  training  most  at  thin  time  the 
ones  who  are  being  t rained,  and  conversely,  arc  the  students  now  en- 
rolled in  career  education  courses  and  other  training  programs  the 
ones  who  need  most  to  be  there?  Arc  the  programs  offered  <it  thin 
time  the  ones  business  and  industry  most  need  students  to  be  prepared 
in,  and  conversely,  are  the  kinds  of  training  and  preparation  needed 
most  by  business  and  industry  now  living  offered  in  tho  schools?  I)o 
tho  one-year  and  live-year  performance  objectives  of  the  state  plan, 
based  on  the  above  goals  and  priorities,  lead  to  these  results?  The 
answers  are  not  yet  available. 

This  leads  to  the  next  question  and  ono  of  the  most  critical  in  any 
assessment  of  career  education  in  this  or  any  other  state.  How  can  tho 
schools  or  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  or  tho  U.S. 
Ollico  of  Kdiiention  know  if  tho  right  students  are  being  enrolled  and 
if  they  are  getting  the  right  kinds  of  training  and  education?  It  is 
more  than  a problem  of  evaluation;  it  is  a problem  of  necessary  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  evaluation.  Tho  U.S.  Office  has  required 
certain  kinds  of  quantitative  data  for  several  years,  basically  to  Know 
how  many  students  were  being  trained  and  how  many  were  being 
placed  in  jobs  when  they  complete  their  training.  More  recently,  since 
the  1S)G8  legislation  contains  special  provisions  for  tho  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  j)ost-sccondary,  consumer  liomemaking,  co-op,  work 
stmly  and  exemplary  programs,  tho  numliers  of  students  in  tlieso  cate- 
gories must  bo  reported.  However,  virtually  no  effort  is  made  to  assure 
the  accuracy  of  these  statistics  as  reported  by  the  statos  and  in  most 
cases  there  is  littlo  reason  to  believo  they  are  accurate.  In  a few  states, 
including  Arizona,  uniform  collection  procedures  and  automatic  data 
processing  hnvo  developed  at  least  this  much  reliable  information  for 
evaluating  career  education,  ami  while  this  is  a good  beginning  it  is 
far  from  adequate. 

The  need  for  additional  information  is  clearly  evident  in  the  present 
study,  as  it  was  also  evident  to  tho  State  Advisory  Council.  Quantita- 
tive evaluation  is  severely  handicapped  without  enrollment  and  fol- 
lowup data  from  non-vocational  students  as  well  as  from  tlioso  in  voca- 
tional programs,  and  from  trainees  in  all  publicly  supported  manpower 
programs  as  well  as  from  tlioso  in  tho  schools.  Cost  evaluation — includ- 
ing nmrginnl  cost  comparisons  between  programs  and  between  institu- 
tions, cost  effectiveness,  and  cost  efficiency — is  impossible  without  uni- 
form detailed  cost  data  from  all  institutions.  Qualitative  evaluation 
of  program  results  is  equally  impossible  without  more  sophisticated 
employment  data,  without  statistical  dnta  which  measure  economic  and 
social  benefits  other  than  immediate  job  placement,  and  without  vari- 
ous kinds  of  subjective  data  from  graduates,  dropouts,  employers,  and 
perhaps  other  groups. 
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The  problems  in  getting  the.-e  kinds  of  data  lire  very  great  hut  not 
insurmountable.  In  Arizona  considerable  initiative  has  been  shown  by 
the  .State  Department  of  Vocational  Kdneat  ion,  the  State  Kinployment 
Service,  the  universities  and  several  community  colleges  and  secondary 
schools*  in  developing  research  and  data  systems.  With  -iiHimcnt  sup- 
port, tiie  information  necessary  for  proper  evaluation  of  the  state’s  en- 
tire oll'ort  in  career  education  and  skill  training  should  be  available 
within  a relatively  short  time.  Until  then,  t he  quest  ion  of  knowing  if 
the  right  students  are  being  enrolled  and  if  they  are  in  the  ri «**lit  kind.- 
of  programs  will  remain  critical. 

One  linal  (piestion  .should  perhaps  he  raised:  To  what  extent  do 
overlapping  and  compel  iug  programs  waste  public  resources  and 
reduce  eHicioney  in  the  total  effort  to  provide  skill  training  in  Arizona  ( 
Ucsearch  in  the  present  study  neither  confirm.*,  nor  disproves  that  such 
a problem  exists,  but  it  is  suggested  by  a multiplicity  of  publicly  sup- 
posed programs  all  with  the  same,  objectives.  It  is  a ipiestion  of  some 
concern  to  the  State  Advisory  Council,  which  recommends  in  its  re- 
port that  control  overall  manpower  resources  and  training  should  be 
centralized  in  the  Governor's  oflice.  Legislation  has  been  introduced 
both  in  Congress  and  the  state  legislature  to  coordinate  all  manpower 
training,  includin';  some  of  the  responsibilities  now  exercised  by  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions,  through  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
the  federal  government  and  a newly  created  Human  Ke.-oim  es  Depart- 
ment at  tiie  state  level. 

In  the  opinion  of  a great  many  individuals  and  groups  testifying 
1 eforc  the  Congressional  Committees  on  this  legislation,  the  cure  would 
he  win  e than  the  disease,  if  indeed  there  is  a di-ease.  While  the  present 
study  makes  little  if  any  contribution  to  factual  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  does  lend  to  the  conclusion  that  other  problems  are  much  more 
pressing.  There  is  no  indication  that  duplication  or  overlapping  of 
programs  is  a problem  at  all  nt  the  present  time  or  in  the  foreseenl.de 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  n history  in  this  state  of  coopera- 
tion among  public  agencies  and  institution’s,  and  the  distribution  of 
skill  training  progrnms  nppenrs  to  be  supplementary  rather  than  com- 
petitive. The  only  exception  to  this  may  be  in  federal  I v supported 
programs  contracted  to  private  industry  in  Phoenix  and  (Ihnnciler,  yet 
in  both  cnscs  nfter  the  programs  got  under  way  they  see  in  to  have 
found  gaps  to  he  filled  in  the  overall  training  picture  rather  than 
compete  with  existing  progrnms. 

In  view  of  the  states  apparent  success  under  a system  of  cooperating 
relationship  between  agencies,  there  would  seem  to  he  no  compelling 
reason  to  substitute  a centralized  authority  as  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Council.  Even  if  such  a centralized  authority  were  advisable, 
it  is  diflicult  to  see  whnt  would  be  gnined  by  plncing  this  under  the 
political  control  of  the  Governor's  office  rather  than  under  the  profes- 
sional ndministrntion  of  the  Stnto  Department,  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion where  two-thirds  of  nil  training  and  three-fourths  of  nil  publicly 
supported  trnining  is  now  being  administered. 

Kkcommkniiations 

The  recommendations  which  follow  are  based  on  the  conclusions 
above  and  nre.  addressed  to  school  bonrds  nnd  schools  in  Arizona,  to  the 
Stnto  Board  of  Education  nnd  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educn- 
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for  Vocational  Munition,  and  also  with  recommendations  published 
recently  l»y  the  Nntionnl  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Munition. 
These  [mints  of  agreement,  arrived  at  from  threo  separate  approaches 
to  the  subject,  are  noted  where  they  occur. 

1.  More  use  should  he  made,  of  the  schools  than  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time  in  providing  skill  training  for  adults  as  well  as  youth. 
Facilities  and  equipment  already  available  should  not  bo  duplicated 
elsewhere  until  maximum  utilization  is  achieved  through  evening  pro- 
grams, weekend  classes,  and  year-round  scheduling.  Expansion  of  these 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  entire  communities  has  greater  potential 
benefit  per  dollar  of  cost  than  adding  facilities  elsewhere  because  of 
their  utilization  by  students  in  nuilti-stcill  and  occupational  cluster  pro- 
grams ns  well  ns  in  single  skill  training.  Tho  need  for  more  occupational 
offerings  is  ns  great  if  not  more  so  than  the  need  for  more  persons  to 
receive  training,  especially  in  the  outlying  counties  but  also  throughout 
the  populous  areas  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Civic  leaders  and  educators 
alike  have  long  deplored  the  costly  practice  of  building  schools  to  he 
used  only  seven  or  eight  hours  a day,  five  days  a week,  nine  months  out 
of  the  year.  It  is  equally  indefensiblo  to  build  schools  and  limit  their 
use  largely  to  academic  studies  when  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dents must,  also  have  skill  training  and  must  go  somewhere  else  to  get 
it.  usually  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense.  The  State  Advisory  Council 
supports  this  concept  in  one  of  its  recommendations: 

Tho  geographical  dispersion  of  Arizona’s  population  and  its 
industrial  structure  require  the  further  development  of  multi-dis- 
trict secondary  vocational  education  centers  in  order  to  provide 
vocational  program  choice  to  students  without  undue  strain  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  individual  school  districts.  Job  de- 
velopment, enreer  guidance  and  use  of  tho  statewide  job  infor- 
mation system  should  he  incorporated  into  the  planning  and 
activities' of  such  multi-schools.  Tho  business  community  should 
actively  participate  in  order  to  assuro  that  cnrollcos  learn  really 
•saleable  skills. 

Multi-district  vocational  centers  offer  one  approach  to  developing 
coinnnmity-wido  facilities  if  they  are  not  intended  to  exclude  career 
education  nnd  skill  training  eventually  in  all  communities.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  recommends  that,  “Every  secondary  school 
should  he  nn  employment  agency.”  It  points  out  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities hnvc  operated  employment  ofhees  for  their  students  for  years 
and  says, 

A school  in  which  getting  a job  is  part  of  the  curriculum 
is  more  likoly  to  have  students  who  understand  why  reading 
nnd  mnthemntics  mnkc  a difference  than  a school  which  re- 
gards employment  ns  somebody  elsc’s  business. 

2.  Comprehensive  career  education  programs  should  he  established 
in  all  secondary  schools.— This  is  what  the  National  Advisory  Council 
is  recommending.  Many  secondary  school  superintendents  in  Arizona 
nro  nsking  tho  State  Department  for  help  in  getting  comprehensive 
programs  under  wny.  All  ten  high  school  districts  in  Cochise  County 
ha vo  joined  together  in  n common  effort  to  bring  this  about  in  their 
schools.  The  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  publicly 
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advocated  a program  of  this  kind  for  years.  It  is  essential  if  the  mod- 
ern concept  of  a career  ladder  rather  than  terminal  education  and 
training  is  to  be  fully  realized.  In  a comprehensive  program  academic 
education  and  career  education  are  combined  so  that  all  graduates 
have  an  open  choice  of  going  on  to  higher  levels  of  education  or  seeking 
immediate  employment.  In  either  case,  their  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment are  not  closed  because  they  can  go  back  to  school  or  into  employ- 
ment at  successively  higher  levels,  limited  only  by  their  interest 
and  ability. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  makes  a strong  point  in  favor  of 
comprehensive  education,  as  many  others  have  done,  in  dealing  with 
the  dropout  problem : 

This  council  recommends  a basic  change  in  the  national  at- 
titude toward  dropouts.  Currently,  they  are  considered  fail- 
ures. The  President  of  the  United  States  annually  appoints  a 
committee  to  keep  them  in  school.  Critics  and  citizens  measure 
the  performance  of  school  systems  by  their  ability  to  reduce 
the  number  who  drop  out.  Those  who  do  drop  out  are  con- 
sidered disgraces,  are  lost  by  the  school  systems,  and  rarely 
welcomed  back. 

Where  our  educational  system  fails  these  young  people  is 
not  so  much  in  its  inability  to  halt  their  early  departure  from 
school,  as  in  its  failure  to  recapture  them  later.  A school 
system  should  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  keep  jurisdiction 
over  the  young  people  within  its  borders  until  they  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  adults. 

Comprehensive  education  is  a goal  which,  if  adopted,  would 
require  a number  of  years  to  implement  and  would  involve  consider- 
able changes  in  curriculum,  faculty,  school  organization,  and  fa- 
cilities. It  would  take  more  money  to  operate  than  simply  offering  a 
basic  college  preparatory  program  supplemented  by  vocational  courses 
for  part  of  the  students.  It  would,  however,  give  many  students  in  high 
school  a reason  for  being  there  more  easily  understood  by  them  and 
more  easily  justified  in  terms  of  cost  than  what  they  have  at  the  present 
time. 

3.  Research  should  be  expanded  along  three  major  lines  each  closely 
related  to  the  others , and  responsibility  in  each  case  as  well  as  financial 
resources  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  should  be  'pro- 
vided.— Economic  research,  educational  research,  and  data  systems  are 
equally  essential  for  career  education  and  skill  training  to  be  capable 
of  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Arizona  needs  a computer-operated  economic  model  of  considerably 
more  sophistication  than  is  now  available  to  use  in  all  kinds  of  plan- 
ning and  development,  and  if  one  were  available  its  use  in  making 
employment  projections  by  complex  occupational  definitions  would 
tako  at  least  some  of  the  guess  work  out  of  matching  skill  training 
with  employment  opportunities.  Research  in  changing  occupational 
skills  and  knowledge,  job  'analysis,  combinations  of  skill  requirements, 
ancl  new  technical  developments  should  bo  continuously  carried  on 
and  related  to  other  economic  variables.  The  Department  of  Economic 
Planning  and  Development  and  the  Employment  Service,  working 


with  the  three  universities,  has  the  capability  of  doing  this.  These 
agencies  and  institutions  in  Arizona  have  an  excellent  record  of  co- 
operation in  both  basic  and  applied  research,  and  given  the  necessary 
responsibility  and  funds  they  can  provide  educators  with  regularly 
updated  information  on  the  kinds  of  training  needed^  the  kinds  of  per- 
sons needed,  and  much  of  the  content  that  should  go  into  skill  training 
programs. 

Educational  research  should  be  continuous,  cumulative,  and  closely 
coordinated  with  what  is  being  done  all  over  the  country  as  well  as 
within  the  state.  If  career  education  programs  are  going  to  be  kept 
up  to  date  witli  advancing  teclmology  both  in  education  itself  and  in 
business  and  industry,  and  if  they  are  going  to  be  operated  efficiently 
and  effectively,  they  must  bo  based  on  a regular  program  of  research 
rather  than  sporadic  starting  and  stopping.  It  should  be  a total  pro- 
gram which  includes  continuous  identification  of  research  needs  fol- 
lowed by  coordination  with  research  available  and  hi  progress 
elsewhere,  design  and  development  of  projects  within  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  dissemination  of  results,  field  testing  in  exemplary 
programs,  and  full  implementation  'as  justified  by  results. 

Arizona  has  a good  working  system  for  doing  this  but  has  not  been 
able  to  put  enough  money  into  it  to  make  it  completely  effective.  A 
state-wide  vocational  research  council  representing  educators,  re- 
searchers, administrators,  labor,  business  and  industry  lias  been  in- 
active for  most  of  a year  because  federal  funds  for  sponsored  research 
have  been  cut  off  and  state  funds  have  not  been  sufheient.  From  pre- 
vious meetings  of  the  council  a wide  range  of  needs  have  been  iden- 
tified, particularly  research  in  career  guidance  and  counseling, 
prevocational  education  and  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  and  cost 
efficiency /effectiveness  analysis.  A number  of  projects  have  been  de- 
signed and  should  bo  stalled,  but  it  is  as  important  to  keep  them  going 
as  to  start  them  in  the  first  place.  Vocational  research  throughout  the 
country  suffers  from  lack  or  continuity  due  for  the  most  part  to  lack 
of  reliable  support. 

Tlie  need  for  data  systems  is  most  critical,  and  although  Arizona 
has  moved  aggressively  in  dealing  with  this  problem  much  more  needs 
to  he  done.  A student  data  bank  for  all  secondary  students  should  be 
established  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  know  who  they  are — their 
interests,  aptitudes,  abilities  and  performance.  The  most  obvious  bene- 
fit from  this  would  be  in  the  use  of  computer-assisted  career  counsel- 
ing, but  it  would  also  make  possible  the  identification  of  target  groups 
for  priority  career  education  and  much  more  accurate  measurement 
of  tne  directitms  in  which  growth  and  expansion  take  place.  A cost 
data  system  covering  all  educational  programs,  academic  as  well  as 
vocational,  and  all  publicly  supported  training  programs,  should 
bo  developed  as  soon  as  possible.  Until  this  is  done  neither  educators 
nor  school  boards  and  the  legislature  have  any  way  of  knowing  wlvat 
the  actual  cost  is  for  any  of  these  programs,  and  no  way  of  knowing 
if  they  are  worth  the  cost.  It  is  not  only  desirable  but  crucial  that  data 
be  available  indicating  what  programs  produce  greater  benefits  per 
dollar  spent  than  others,  and  perhaps  where  public  funds  are  being 
used  at  such  a high  cost  oenefit  ratio  that  even  their  social  value  can- 
not be  justified.  Cost  data  are  needed  in  making  proper  decisions  on 
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wlmt  courses  to  add  and  what  not  to  add  in  developing  comprehensive 
high  school  curricula.  Cost  alone  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  to  be 
considered  in  expanding  or  changing  educational  programs,  but  it  is 
far  too  important  a factor  to  be  left  to  “ball  park”  estimating  and  un- 
reliable data  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

In  considering  the  need  for  expanding  research  in  career  education 
and  skill  training,  consideration  should  also  be  given  at  both  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  of  government  to  whose  responsibility  this  should 
bo  and  how  the  necessary  funds  should  be  provided.  The  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  196S  require  that  10%  of  the  Federal  al- 
lotments to  the  states  be  used  for  research,  half  of  which  goes  to  the 
states  and  the  other  half  is  reserve  for  projects  of  national  significance. 
On  paper  this  i9  an  excellent  idea,  but  in  practice  it  has  not  worked 
as  well  as  it  should.  Congress  does  not  always  appropriate  the  full 
10%,  and  the  President  does  not  always  use  even  what  is  appropriated. 
Last  year  the  amount  actually  spent  was  one-half  of  1%. 

Assuming  that  Congress  and  the  President  were  to  follow  the  stat- 
utory provisions  for  vocational  research  support,  it  would  still  fall 
short  of  what  is  actually  needed.  A more  realistic  approach  would  be 
to  use  federal  funds  when  they  are  available  for  sponsored  research 
and  use  state  funds  for  developing  data  systems,  for  economic  re- 
search in  the  universities  and  state  agencies,  and  for  administering  the 
total  program  including  research  dissemination.  Responsibility  for 
sponsored  research  coordination,  and  dissemination  should  remain 
with  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit.  Responsibility  for  data  sys- 
tems— at  least,  after  they  have  been  developed — should  be  given  to 
the  State  Education  Department’s  Data  Processing  Division.  Respon- 
sibility for  economic  research  should  romain  with  the  Department  of 
Economic  Planning  and  Development  and  the  Employment  Service, 
and  the  professional  resources  of  the  universities  should  continue  to 
be  used  as  needed.  Each  agency  and  institution  should  be  provided 
with  budgeted  funds  in  the  legislative  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities. 

4.  A better  system,  of  financing  career  education  and  skill  training 
should  be  fowrid. — The  National  Advisory  Council  recommends  fed- 
eral support  for  all  or  most  of  the  added  cost  over  the  cost  of  academic 
programs. 

A principal  reason  local  school  districts  have  been  slow  to  make 
vocational  education  programs  available  to  all  who  want  them  is 
that  the  initial  costs  of  vocational  education  are  higher  than  for 
college  preparatory  programs.  The  efficient  way  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  to  encourage  vocational  and  technical  education  as 
career  preparation  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  these  extra  costs. 

Experience,  with  Federal  support  since  1963  has  not  been  altogther 
reassuring  but  the  Council’s  suggestion  is  basically  sound.  Too  often 
where  the  need  is  greatest  local  schools  can  least  afford  the  added  cost. 
State  taxes  are  stretched  almost  as  thin  as  local  taxes,  but  support 
for  career  education  at  this  level  should  probably  'be  givin  more  senous 
consideration.  It  should  be  based  on  actual  needs  of  the  schools  rather 
than  on  matching  federal  funds  or  on  what  was  appropriated  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  interest  of  the  state’s  own  economy  would  probably 
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justify  a complete  review  of  this  appropriation.  At  the  present  time 
the  added  cost  of  skill  training  for  half  of  the  secondary  students  in 
Arizona  would  be  an  estimated  $5.2  million,  and  for  three- fourths  of 
the  secondary  students  $7.8  million.1  Adding  post-secondary  and  adult 
enrollments  the  total  might  be  $18  to  $20  million.2  Nationally  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  skill  training  in  the  schools  could  go  as  high  ns  $2 
billion  to  provide  adequately  for  the  present  student  population. 

The  question  is,  can  the  national  economy  afford  this?  And  should 
it  really  be  a federal  responsibility,  or  should  it  be  a federal-state 
responsibility  with  one  level  of  government  or  the  other  underwriting 
the  final  cost?  In  any  case,  is  this  something  that  would  be  nice  to 
do  but  other  things  must  come  first,  or  is  it  something  without  which 
the  cost  of  reliabilitation  programs,  welfare,  crime  and  violence  would 
be  even  greater?  Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  their  implications  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  finding  out  what  can  be  done,  wliat  should 
be  done,  and  what  must  be  done. 


1 Tills  estimate  is  based  on  current  costs  in  a few  school  districts  In  other  states  where 
fatrlv  reliable  cost  datn  arc  available.  Some  occupntlonal  programs  cost  as  little  as  $56  per 
student  year  more  than  ncademic  programs  while  others  run  as  high  as  $400,  with  $80 

QSatBstlrnateR1'of  post-secondary  costs  are  based  on  preliminary  data  from  the  Maricopa 
County  Junior  College  District  In  nn  unpublished  report  on  per  Btudent  costs  of  all  pro- 
gramB  Including  academic  and  technical  In  1969-70. 


ARKANSAS 

State  Director,  J,  Marion  Adams 

J une  10, 1971. 

Statement  of  Progress  Made  in  Vocational  Education  in  Arkansas 
Since  Passage  of  Public  Law  90-576 

(Prepared  by  J.  Marion  Adams,  State  Director  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ) 

Significant  legislative  changes  contained  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  (PL  90-576)  resulted  in  oxpanded  avail- 
ability, broadened  scope,  and  improved  quality  of  training.  In  the 
testimony  which  follows  the  legislative  changes  are  listed  and  followed 
by  a description  of  progress  made  in  Arkansas  since  passage  of  the 
Amendments.  In  a few  instances  “roadblocks”  have  been  encountered. 
They  were  inherent  in  the  legislation,  resulted  from  practices  related 
to  implementing  the  legislation,  or  occurred  as  a result  of  concurrent 
developments  in  other  aspects  of  educational  administration.  These 
are  noted  in  the  appropriate  item  of  testimony  under  “Problems  en- 
countered.” Recommendations  for  improving  Federal  law  and  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  education  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
statement. 

( 1.  Increase  in  the  funding  authorization  to  a level  that  makes  'pos- 
sible. tremendous  expansion  in  vocational  training  as  appropriations 
become  available. — Although  Congress  has  not  funded  to  full  authori- 
zation, Arkansas  allotments  of  Federal  vocational  funds  increased 
31%  over  the  previous  year  in  FY  70  and  12%  over  the  previous  year 
in  FY  71.  Funds  available  to  the  State  from  PL  90-576  for  the  years 
were : 

1968- 09  $3,  404,  568 

1969- 70  4,481,812 

1970- 71  5,035,798 

Enrollments  for  the  same  periods  compared  as  follows : 


Total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Disadvantaged  & Handicapped 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 7U 

113,700 

50,091 

57,262 

62,900 

5,853 

6,412 

6,800 

37, 233 
37,968 
44,000 

1,725 

28,060  2,029 

30,000  3.000 

i Projection, 


In  spite  of  increased  enrollments  during  FY  71,  only  11.4%  of 
Arkansas  students  enrolled  in  grades  7 through  12  are  receiving  some 
phase  of  training  for  job  preparation.  Students  enrolled  in  home  eco- 
nomics bring  tho  percontago  to  24%.  According  to  a study  made  by 
the  Commission  on  Coordination  of  Higher  Education  in  1968,  51% 
of  Arkansas  high  school  graduates  receive  no  additional  training  after 
finishing  high  school.  These  statistics  makes  it  “crystal  clear”  that 
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within  the  regular  programs  and  special  programs  in  which  those 
students  are  separated  and  placed  in  programs  designed  to  meet  t ho 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  Federal,  state,  and  local  funds  are  used 
to  promote  and  operate  these  programs.  Through  the  recommended  use 
of  an  Ad\  isory  Committee,  businesses,  industry,  state  and  community 
resources  are  made  available  to  the  programs  for  Icss-advantago'd 
students.  " 

Those  resources  arc  in  the  form  of  finances,  job  placement  assistance, 
supportive  services,  etc.  Resource  personnel  are  used  to  give  disad- 
vantaged students  practical,  relevant  information,  and  orientation  into 
the  world  of  work.  Vocational-technical  school  counselors  are  used  to 
counsel  disadvantaged  students  and  families  in  continuing  or  further- 
ing their  training  and  education. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  uso  varied  methods  and  techniques  to 
teaching  m order  to  communicate  with,  motivate,  and  enhance  learn- 
ing situations  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Instructional  approaches  include  team-teaching,  unit  methods  of 
msti  uction,  remedial  in  st  miction,  and  more  individualized  instinct  ion 
that  is  geared  to  and  relevant  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  disad- 
vantaged students.  Competent,  dedicated,  and  concerned  teachers  serve 
both  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults. 

Cooperative  activities  are  encouraged  with  the  departments  within 
the  local  school.  Math,  English,  reading,  and  social  studies  teachers 
rendered  great  assistance. 

Vocational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  developed  in  coopera- 
t ion  with  Model  Cities,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  M.D  T A , 
and  Title  I are  working  well.  • ? 

0™  week  of  in-service  training  for  teachers  held  in  the  summer  of 
19<0  was  enhanced  by  the  cooperative  assistance  of  college  and  uni- 
versity teacher  training  personnel,  Special  Education  personnel,  and 
\ ocational  Rehabilitation  Service  personnel.  Teaching  the  disadvan- 
taged has  been  a cooperative  effoit  involving  all  occupational  areas 
m vocational  education. 

Work  experience  gained  through  cooperative-type  programs  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  transition  of  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent from  school  to  work.  Occupational  training  courses  offered  in 
relation  to  job  opportunities  and  responsibilities  also  have  assisted  the 
student  in  the  transition  from  school  to  the  world  of  work.  Voca- 
ti on al technical  schools  offered  courses  for  the  disadvantaged  stu dents 
leading  specifically  to  jobs  in  selected  fields.  Resource  personnel  pro- 
vided linkage  between  training  and  work,  making  student  transition 
easier. 

Because  of  their  work  on  local  and  state  Advisory  Committees,  em- 
ployers n,re  able  to  m ake  significant  contributions  to  disadvantaged 
students  in  the  provision  of  more  job  openings  and  less  discrimination 
against,  minority  groups.  Better  informed  and  interested  employers 
are  willing  to  provide  more  work  stations  for  disadvantaged  students. 

By  serving  as  local  school  resource  people,  employers  realize  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  student  more  than  ever  before.  The  occu- 
pational needs  of  disadvantaged  students  have  been  met  bv  special 
classes  designed  to  develop  skills  necessary  for  entering  a particular 
labor  market,  as  established  by  the  Employment,  Security  Division.  Ori- 
entation classes  are  provided  to  acquaint  youth  with  the  tvpes  of  jobs 
available  and  the  requirements  needed  to  succeed  in  these  jobs. 
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much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  preparing  Arkansas  citizens  for  payroll 

^ProWral? encountered : For  F Y 70  funds  were  appropriate!  too  lane 
for  sound  planning.  (States  were  notified  in  late  March  of  the  federal 
amounts  they  would  receive  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30.)  1 lie 
Tvdings  Amendment  to  the  IIEW  appropriation  bill  .proviclcd  for 
carrying  forward  to  FY  71  funds  not,  used  by  the  states  in  FY  70  and 
made  tho  foward  funding  provision  for  each  year  through  the  ap- 
propriation for  FY  73.  The  flexibility  provided  through  the  lydings 
Amendment  has  been  of  great  value  in  enabling  states  to  make  wisest 

Congress  finalized  the  appropriation  for  education  aids  lor  FY"  71, 
including  override  of  the  President’s  veto,  in  August,  19(0.  Although 
tho  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  did  not  announce 
until  October  22  that  appropriations  for  all  formula  grants  to  the 
states  were  released  at  the  full  appropriation  level,  the  time  table  lor 
making  funds  available  to  the  states  was  much  improved  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  . , 7 . , * 

2.  Set-aside  requirements  that  virtually  gwwvintec  accelerated  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  states  in  providing  vocational  training  for  azsaa- 
vantaqed  and  handicapped  indmduoh. — (The  disadvantaged  pro- 
gram is  further  encouraged  by  specific  treatment  under  1021)  or  tiie 
Act)  Reports  required  of  the  states  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
law  also  require  related  information  (enrollments, number  of  teachers, 
etc.)  that  serve  as  a basic  evaluation  of  die  state's  programs  lor  the 

disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  , . 

Purina  the  first  year  of  operation  unde  r PE  90-576, 32%  of  students 
omolled°in  vocational  education  were  identified  as  disadvantaged 
and/or  handicapped  and  given  special  help  for  job  preparation.  Dur- 
ing the  previous;  year  only  5%  of  students  enrolled  m vocational  edu- 
cation had  been  given  special  help  to  meet  conditions  of  the 

disadvantaged  and  ban  licapped.  r „ 

A discussion  of  details  involved  in  improving  and  expanding  ollcr- 
ings  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  follows : 

As  a result  of  the  mandates  of  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments,  a Director  for  Special  Vocational  Programs  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged and  Handicapped  was  appointed.  Ibis  position  was 
created  July  J,  1969.  Program  guidelines  were  prepared  and  explained 
to  vocational  educators,  school  administrators,  counselors,  and  other 

persons  interested  in  vocational  education  in  August,  I960. 

A Stato  Advisory  Committee  was  formulated  with  the  stall  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  planning  and  implementing  programs 
for  tho  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  they  sponsored  a state-wide  seminar  on 
training  tho  disadvantaged  for  jobs  in  December,  1969.  Each  local 
agency  working  with  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  has  been 
asked  to  use  the  services  of  an  Advisory  Committee.  Most  educational 
agencies  arc,  reporting  the  use  of  active  Advisory  Committees. 


A DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  TIIE  DISADVANTAGED 

Instructional  programs  in  vocational  education  for  tho  disadvan- 
taged aro  conducted  in  special  classes,  special  programs,  and  regular 
programs.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  initiation  of  special  classes 
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Major  vocational -teclmica j schools  offered  courses  for  the  disad 
\ antagod  in  all  of  the  occupational  areas. 

P”®*®  features  for  secondary  disadvantaged  youth  con 
stod  of  special  classes  reaching  across  occupational  areas,*  as  well  a 
academic  helds  of  study.  On  the  post-secondary  and  X\t  tew£ 
claves  specifica  ly  des  gned  to  meet  the  needs  of  acquiriiig  a skill  01 
vVntniod  h®  W°r  (l  of,}v°rk  imve  been  conducted  to  assist  disad 
eeoiiomic  status?  UI>*gradm^  their  ^»»Ploymont  skills  to  raise  then 

Program  trends  on  the,  secondary  level  are  to  maintain  nnrl  ;m 
prove  special  classes  where  needed.  Improvements  will  bo  in  the  fonr 
of  supportive  and  ancillary  services,  teacher  aides,  inrtructional Tp 
plms  and  materials.  Whenever  possible,  students 1 We  Sura Jed  tc 
t re£u,ar  «Jid  have  their  needs  met  through  the 

piS™5  °r  CXt^a,  sorv.,ces»  assistance,  and  curriculum  modification 
Special  financial  assistance  is  given  to  schools  in  which  special 
classes  for  t-lio  disadvantaged  are  in  operation.  This  assistance  is  nro- 
vided  to  purchase  ’instructional  supplies  and  materials  in  schools  with 
arms  dr°P'°ut  rates  nnd  schools  located  in  economically  depressed 

Five  special  programs,  of  vocational  education  arc  provided  in 
Ailcansas  juvenile  institutions.  The  total  population  is  disadvantaged 

"?  distur U.  PrhS  "JiSns  hrnfno 

form  of  vocational  education  prior  to  passage  of  PL  90-57G. 

^tal  °f  —3  secondary  schools  wero  reimbursed  durum-  FY  70 
through  the  basic  vocational  education  formula  for  providing  one  or 

advant^ltwlS  counseling,  nnd  gmdnnc/fov  din- 

• f^eQncen  IT iffh  School,  DeQueen,  Arkansas,  conducted  an  outstand 
Pr°gni™  for  disadvantaged  girls  through  their  Home  Economics 
program.  11ns  prograin  provided  a special  class  for  approximately 

oi!  1 /AT?! ^ r"  1 1 ,u'  su cce^R  °t  this  program  hasTeen  greatly 

1 ionVo  thVprnwnt  tiino^ mroh<""<‘"t  f™m  itiincop- 

Another  model  program  for  disadvantaged  vouth  was  conducted 
at  t he  Rogers  High  School,  Rogers,  Arkansas.  This  was  a special  pro- 
giam  in  which  120  disadvantaged  students  were  pulled  out,  of^ho 
legulnr  program  and  pijt  into  a special  program.  Team  teachiim  and 

nfeds  tZZr™** '***'***  "'Cro  vithl S 'sScIS 

The  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  are.  not  being  fully  met:  however 

send  e o' 'train i n J°n  f oT  7"  Tpe,nd°d  in  this  ^ Additional  in* 
setxicc  training  of  educational  administrators  is  needed  In-service 

mining  of  teadiers  should  be  extended  into  grade  schools  to  reach 

the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child  at  an  earlier  age.  Additional 

3*™*™  Rpd  RS9.ls,t.ftnce  ,ls  nee(Ied  from  the  United  States  Office 
f Lducntion  in  assisting  the  states  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  dis- 

nmTprogra ins.  le”U  ai  Program  inftead  of  social  classes 

Improved  teacher  education  for  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged 
lou  d be  provided.  This  could  be  done  in  several  ways,  one  of  winch 
comJ  bo  stipends  for  “live-ins”  where  prospective  teachers  can  develop 
An  L?Pr0Vei?  U1)derstanding  of  disadvantaged  people.  This  would  also 
enable  teacher  trainees  to  identify  with  disadvantaged  people.  Better 


m 
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preparation  of  prospective  teachers  is  a “must,”  since  well  prepared 
teachers  arc  very  vital  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Salary  supplements  for  teachers  working  with  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents would  he  helpful.  Some  type  of  incentive  should  be  provided 
for  the  extra  work,  time,  patience,  and  understanding  needed  to  do 
an  elFective  job  of  working  with  disadvantaged  students. 

A DESCRIPTIVE  RETORT  OF  THE  l’ROORAAI  FOR  TIIE  HANDICAPPED 

Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  handicapped  were  initiated 
with  special  emphasis  on  state  institutions  equipped  with  facilities 
and  services  needed  to  serve  this  group.  A large  portion  of  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  handicapped  is  met  through  regular  vocational 
education  programs.  Federal,  state,  and  local  funds  are  used  to  support 
handicapped  programs,  depending  on  the  level  of  the  educational 
operation  (local  or  state).  ....  . 

Advisory  committees  were  used  in  the  initiation  and  promotion  of 
handicapped  programs  on  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  These  com- 
mittees involved  businessmen,  industrial  people,  lay  people,  educators, 
and  the  handicapped  themselves.  Through  the  involvement  of  these 
people,  many  community  and  state  resources  were  made  available. 
Some  of  the  resources  were  personnel,  job  placement  services,  student 
nicruitment,  selection  of  training  areas,  job  openings  for  the  handi- 
capped, etc.  > , 

Institutions  in  which  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  were 
initiated  or  expanded  included  the  state  schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  the  Children’s  Colonies,  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Center,  area 
post-secondary  schools,  and  the  state’s  Correctional  Institutions. 

Curriculums  were  developed  that  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  these 
individuals.  This  was  aided  by  surveys  and  tests.  Specific  training 
programs  were  initiated  only  after  it  was  determined  that  there  was 
a need  for  such  training  and  that  employment  opportunities  would 
be  available. 

Instructional  programs  were  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
learning  practical  and  relevant  to  real  life  situations.  Curriculums 
were  designed  or  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  individuals  enrolled. 
Even  though  handicapped  students  were  grouped  together  in  special 
institutions,  their  learning  abilities  varied  considerably  and  required 
large  amounts  of  individual  instruction. 

A special  communicative  skills  course  was  provided  in  order  to  en- 
able individuals  to  relate  their  speaking  and  writing  to  their  training 
experiences.  # 

Work-experience  programs  were  established  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents. In  this  program  the  students  worked  one-half  day  and  attended 
school  for  one-half  day.  These  programs  were  initiated  on  the  junior 
high  school  and  senior  high  school  levels.  Handicapped  students  had 
difficulty  in  making  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  Additional 
counseling  and  supervision  by  work-experience  coordinators  and  coun- 
selors was  helpful  in  this  area.  . 

Employers  were  encouraged  to  realize  that  the  handicapped  can  be 
useful,  helpful,  and  self-sustaining  through  Advisory  Committee  as- 
sistance, and  through  state  and  community  involvement  in  program 
initiation  and  promotion.  Job  listings  were  made  of  jobs  for  the  han- 
dicapped. Employers  are  prone  to  neglect  the  handicapped  in  their 
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policy  of  hiring,  but  some  employers  were  encouraged  to  take  a second 
look  at  the  jobs  that  could  be  done  by  the  handicapped.  Several  success 
stories  are  available  because  of  this  effort. 

The  occupational  needs  of  the  handicapped  were  found  to  be  much 
more  critical  than  those  of  the  average,  normal  individual.  There  is 
a limited  job  market  for  the  handicapped.  Much  of  the  training  has 
been  done  in  service  and  maintenance  activities  with  the  hope  that  these 
individuals  may  bo  able  to  find  employment  in  their  local  communities 
after  returning  from  their  institutional  training. 

Special  programs  for  the  handicapped  were  designed  in  considera- 
tion of  student  ability  and  limitations,  both  physical  and  mental. 

All  secondary  programs  for  handicapped  students  were  work-related, 
a practice  which  allowed  educational  development  in  school  and  work 
adj  ustinent  to  be  gained  on  the  j ob. 

Several  programs  of  vocational  education  for  seriously,  emotionally 
disturbed  inmates  were  initiated  in  state  institutions  in  which  there 
had  been  no  vocational  training  of  any  sort.  These  programs  are  being 
operated  on  the  post-secondary  and  adult  levels.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  inmates  will  be  able  to  realize  a better  life  after  completion  of 
their  training  programs  and  release  from  the  institutions.  The  training 
is  synchronized  with  their  date  of  release. 

Several  programs  of  vocational  education  have  been  contracted  with 
the  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  on  a 
per  student  basis.  This  is  a mixed  post-secondary  and  adult  program 
housed  in  a residential  type  training  center  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service.  The  students  are  provided  voca- 
tional instruction,  training,  guidance,  counseling,  and  supportive  serv- 
ices needed. 

There  is  a dire  need  for  additional  trained  teachers  and  personnel 
to  work  with  the  handicapped. 

The  stair  responsible  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped hopes  tho  following  can  bo  accomplished  at  the  state  level. 

A.  To  spoil  out  more  specifically  policies  relating  to  the  initiation 
and  operation  of  vocational  education  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

B.  To  encourage  teacher-training  institutions  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  tho  needs  of  the  handicapped  student  in  tho  area  of  teacher 
preparation. 

C.  To  increase  tho  funding  formula  for  handicapped  programs  in 
consideration  of  the  excess  costs  involved. 

Statistical  Data  Related  to  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  and 
Handicapped. — An  occupational  breakdown  of  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  during  TY 
1970  follows: 


Disadvantaged  Handicapped 


Vocational  agriculture... 

Distributive  education 

Health  occupations 

Consumer  and  homemnking  education, 

Home  economics  (occupational) 

Office  occupations 

Technical  education 

Trade  and  industrial  education 

Group  guidance 


8,016 

640 

762 

11,078 

1,050 

1,314 

33 

2,177 

2,990 


222 

158 

55 

586 

31 

234 

9 

348 

386 


Total, 


28,060  2,029 


Several  new  special  programs  of  vocational  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  have  been  initiated  since  July  1,  19  <0. 
Thcso  are  listed  below. 


Number  of 

Fttuftfinta 


Institution  nnd  typo  of  program  : 

Arkansas  Training  School  for  Boys  (Pine  Bluff)  : Vocational 


Arkansas  Training  School  for  Boys  (Wrightsville) ; Automobile 

mechanics — 

Arkansas  Training  School  for  Girls : 

Nurse’s  aide 

Cosmetology 

Food  preparation 

Arkansas  Children's  Colony,  Arkadelphia  : 

Occupational  homemaker 

Farmworker  

Personal  adjustment 

Yard  and  groundsworker 

Laundry  worker  - 

Arkansas  Children’s  Colony,  McRae: 

Kitchenworker  - 

Laundry  worker  

Sheltered  work  activities 

Garden  and  truck  patch  worker 

Yards  and  groundsworker 

Custodial  

Arkansas  Children’s  Colony: 

Housekeeping  aide* 

Restaurant  aide- 

General  shop 

Greenhouse  and  garden 

Adult  evening  classes 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf : 

Office  occupations 

Graphic  arts 

Communicative  skills 

Machine  shop — 

Cabinetmaking 

Cleaning  and  pressing 

Shoe  repair 

Welding  

Graphic  arts 

Communicative  skills 

Communicative  skills 

Communicative  skills 

Communicative  skills 

Fargo  Area  Occupational  Training  Center: 

Welding  

Auto  mechanics 

Sheet  metal 

Building  trades  technology 

Dell  High  School:  Related  vocational  education  program 

Metropolitan  High  School: 

Office  occupations  program 

Communicative  skills 

North  Little  Rock  High  School:  Exploratory  construction  program — 
Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Data  processing 

Service  station  attendant 

Drycleaning 

Welding  

Russellville  High  School : Group  guidance  and  Introduction  to  the 
world  of  work  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 


1G 

178 

12 

9 

54 

37 

39 

37 

2G 

44 

29 

29 

28 

28 

28 

2S 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

13 

11 

28 

10 

13 

9 

17 

13 

14 
29 
34 
23 
25 

22 

31 

22 

22 

2G 

118 

245 

G5 

14 

G 

8 

5 

GO 
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\ timber  of 
Students 


Texarkana  Ul?li  School:  Vocational  outreach  training  program  for 

school  dropouts  (Potential  enrollment) 28 

Tucker  Reformatory : 

Building  trades •* 

Cooking  and  baking 8 

Drafting - - 8 

Welding  - - 8 

Additional  special  programs  that  have  been  initiated  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  are: 

A.  At  Winslow,  Arkansas  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Wash- 
ing Comity  School  District  and  Boy  Land  of  Arkansas,  an  exploratory 
general  shop  program  is  being  started  for  the  boys  for  Boy  Land  and 
the  high  school  students  at  Winslow  High  School. 

B.  Special  program  coordinators  have  been  placed  at  the  following 
vocational-technical  schools  to  work  with  high  school  dropouts,  and 
other  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students:  Delta  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  Marked  Tree;  Cotton  Boll  Vocational-Technical 
School,  Burdette;  Arkansas  Valley  Vocational-Technical  School, 
Ozark;  Crowley’s  Ridge  Vocational-Technical  School,  Forrest  City; 
Twin  Lakes  Vocational-Technical  School,  Harrison;  Red  River  Vo- 
cational-Technical School,  Hope. 

C.  Special  assistance  is  being  rendered  to  the  secondary  schools  for 
the  purchase  of  instructional  supplies  and  materials  in  the  amount  of 
$100.00  per  class  to  a maximum  of  $300.00  per  school  district.  This  is 
matched  on  a 50-50  basis  by  the  local  school  district. 

D.  Special  assistance  is  being  provided  in  securing  services  of 
teacher  aides  on  an  hourly  basis.  The  cost  is  matched  by  local  schools 
on  a 50-50  basis. 

E.  Plans  have  been  finalized  for  the  initiation  of  a store  front  train- 
ing facility  at  Eudora  High  School.  A Building  Trades  Program  was 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Expanded  service  are  planned  for  several  of  the  existing  special 
programs : 

A.  The  Boys’  Training  School  is  in  the  process  of  building  a now 
vocational  building  at  Wrightsville.  A minimum  of  four  additional 
programs  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed.  These 
include:  Building  Technology,  Welding?  Drafting,  and  Food  Service. 

B.  The  Division  of  Correction  is  nearing  completion  of  a vocational 
building  at  Cummins  Reformatory  and  we  aro  hopeful  that  we  can 
find  the  funds  to  initiate  four  vocational  programs  at  this  institution. 
It  is  hoped  that  courses  can  be  funded  in  Building  Trades,  Air  Con- 
ditioning and  Refrigeration,  Auto  Mechanics,  ana  Office  Education. 

C.  A one- day  workshop  is  being  held  for  the  Directors  of  Special 
Programs  in  the  vocational-technical  schools  each  month.  These  co- 
ordinators are  using  the  resources  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  local  community,  and  the  county. 

D.  Two  workshops  are  planned  for  this  summer  of  1971,  one  for 
those  teachers  working  with  handicapped  students  and  one  for  the 
teachers  working  with  disadvantaged  students. 

A one-week  in-service  training  program  for  teachers  working  with 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  was  conducted  at  Camp 
Conchdale  during  the  week  or  Juno  22-26,  1970.  Ninety-seven  teach- 
ers attended  and  prepared  a monograph  that  has  been  very  helpful 
to  teachers. 

os-nas — 7i — 10 
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E.  A mobile  machine  shop  unit  has  been  put  into  operation  and 
is  well  received.  This  unit  provides  exploratory  training  in  the  opera- 
tion of  metal  working  machines  such  as  lathes  and  milling  machines 
and  has  one  numerical  control  unit.  The  equipment  is  housed  in  a 
12'  X 60'  reinforced  trailer  having  central  heat  and  air  conditioning. 
Through  use  of  the  unit,  courses  have  been  completed  at  six  high 
schools.  A total  of  361  secondary  students  and  42  students  were 
enrolled.  ' ' 


Problems  encountered:  Aside  from  late  funding  which  has  been 
mentioned  previously,  the  greatest  problem  encountered  in  continuing 
to  plan  and  implement  program  tor  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped is  determining  where  efforts  ’ of  educational  groups  can  best 
serve  needs  of  individuals'  without  overlapping  with  or  duplicating 
efforts  of  other  Igroupsi  This  is  not  stated  as  criticism  of  personnel  of 
other  agencies,  butit  is  a matter  of  grave  concern.  . ’ ; 

3.  Built  'in  fei-dside  ’rd^^remlmts 'fbr'trrak&rig pf  persons  who  lidve 
completed  6r  left  high  school:— The  set-aside  Requirement  of  the  ’68 
Amendments  lias  not  stimulated  .'expansion  of  training  at  the  post- 
secondary level,  for  the  ’63  Act!  had  senred  this' purpose  in  Arkansas 
to  the  extent  that  the  State  far  exceeded  the  set-aSide  requirements  at 
the  time  the  new  legislation  was  enacted.1  However,  increased  funds 
made 'available  by  ’68 ‘Amendments1  have  been  helpful.  I'’‘ 

' ’ E^otlAicEN'r; ‘ 'and  expenditure  ’ 

•!  >u\ Vi'  •M-'i:-;  • 


' Although  mpst  post-sebondary!  institutions  have  waiting  'lists : of 
students  Jas:  largb  'as  their  present  enrollment1  and  'returning  veterans 
are  increasing  the  need  for  additional  facilities,  figures  listed  below 
reflect 'rfeal  progress'  in.  providing  Vocational: draining,  at* the’  post- 
secondary  level  since  passage  of  the  ’68  Amendments;  ; • : 


: • * - ! • 

-iii 1 

•V  ; « ; ■ 

• . ; .. 

' : ; ; /•»■..!?  i < » i ;:*» •* ■> *. - »« 

■i  *»*.;•••  -:i« J-  ••••• 

■ Expenditures 

' ! f - j 

i . t .....  # J 

.Enrollment  State  and  local 

Federal 

: ”,;v total 
* / 

Fiscal'year  i968  ' mm.[ 

Fiscal  year  197, Q,  . r..rf. Ij’~ 

1 ncrease  (percent)!.' jJAI... . A . h : 1 : 1 * ’Jj  - '■ 

r':  ■ 255  ; Iji,  6-18,  52S; 

6,412,  : $2, ,665, 637 

' • $1;  593;  856  ; 
$2,  048, 133 

' ; 28:5’, 

’ $3,  242/382 
r $4,613,775 
-r  ti 2 

f-  . 1'. 

Major1  emphasis'  in  expansion' of  bfferings',  has  been  in;  the1  health 
occupations  fields.'1  Additional  offerings  include 1 five  programs1,  in 
associate • degre'e^hursing,'  orie  program  fob 'derital  hygienists,  and  one 
additibmTpfogram'fdr  licensed  practical'  hiirses:  'Othfer 'new  offerings 
.include'  a mid-nianUgemeht  course  in  distributive  education1,  a masonry 
course,  and one  lieiivy'  equipment  operators  course.1'  /.  .' > 

• - -i*  1 .1.. I lim.-.-  -•«><.!!-  ii;  ...  

'■  1 !f*  ’:’i‘  ' ! CUIUmNT  STATUS  

. ' ■ ■■  i i in  r*  -'i ; ’ } ;i  * ■; . / ; i j 1 1 1 * ! i 1 » * ♦ • !»•-■» 

; 1 ' Sixteen  institutions  offer  post-seCondaiy  courses  in  vocational  edu- 
cation on  an  area  basis.  Thirteen  schools'  are  operated  • by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  two  are  community  colleges. 
A;  '-M,;  and  N'  College1  at  Pine- Bluff ;operates  an*  area  program  of  voca- 
tional training  also:  A:  list  of  ? the  area  schools  arid  courses  offered  is 
carriedon page- 13';-  • •!  . •>.  h.  -.<!■; 

: Tii  addition!  to  institutions  mentioned ! above, ; six  four-year  colleges 
offer  associate  degree  programs  in  health  occupations.  . ■ . t ■ 

£>  “ ■ - 
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AREA  VOCATIONAL — 

TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

March  1,  1971** 
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Phillips  County  Comm . College 
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[ Ouachita  Vo-Tech,  Hot  Springs  | 

Advertising  and  Commercial  Art 

X 

Air  Conditioning  , . 

X 
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NEW  FACILITIES 

Although  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  not  been 
able  to  allocate  Federal  vocational  funds  for  new  construction  because 
present  programs  make  heavy  demands  on  available  funds,  the  follow- 
ing construction  is  presently  underway,  utilizing  funds  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration : 

A.  Expansion  of  the  Technical  Division  of  Westark  Community 
College,  Fort  Smith.  This  involves  an  expenditure  of  $1,530,000  to 
add  programs  in  data  processing,  furniture  manufacturing  technology, 
chemical  technology,  and  machine  technology. 

B.  Construction  of  Ouachita  Vocational-Technical  School,  Malvern. 
This  project  will  cost  $980,000  and  will  provide  capacity  for  approxi- 
mately 250  students  at  one  time  in  drafting,  electronics,  machine  shop, 
industrial  equipment  mechanics,  welding,  diesel  mechanics,  and  busi- 
ness education. 

A branch  school  has  been  opened  in  Hot  Springs  in  an  existing 
facility  with  a capacity  of  120  in  practical  nursing,  drafting,  small 
motor  mechanics,  office  machines,  and  building  trades.  This  is  a pilot 
project,  enrolling  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  students. 

C.  Black  River  Vocational-Technical  School,  Pocahontas.  This  proj- 
ect is  approved  for  $1,000,000  but  bids  have  not  been  let.  The  school 
will  have  a capacity  of  250  in  machine  shop,  welding,  industrial  equip- 
ment maintenance,  diesel  mechanics,  auto  body  repair,  and  business 
education. 

Problems  encountered:  No  serious  problems  have  been  encountered 
other  than  inadequate  funding.  Practically  all  existing  schools  should 
have  course  offerings  and  facilities  expanded,  and  a few  new  schools 
are  needed  in  order  to  make  training  available  in  all  areas  of  the 
State. 

4.  Earmarked  funds  and  favorable  matching  requirements  which 
serve  as  a catalyst  for  development  in  specific  areas  of  endeavor  such 
as  exemplary  programs,  research,  consumer  and  liomemaking  educa- 
tion, cooperative  education,  work  study,  and  special  training  and 
development  programs  for  vocational  education  personnel. — Although 
earmarked  funds  for  specific  purposes  cause  the  resulting  programs 
to  require  much  more  ancillary  personnel  and  creative  activity  than 
broaa  appropriations,  one  only  has  to  examine  the  results  to  determine 
that  Congress  often  accomplishes  its  purpose  through  earmarking 
and  favorable  matching  conditions.  We  are  listing  briefly  some  of  the 
examples  of  Arkansas  accomplishments  related  to  earmarking  of 
funds  under  special  Parts  of  PL  90-576. 

A.  Part  (7,  Vocational  Research 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  vocational  educators  to  become 
involved  in  action  oriented  research  activities  as  well  as  utilize  research 
findings  of  previous  studies. 

Research  activities  in  vocational  education  prior  to  1968  were 
almost  non-exstent.  The  first  research  effort  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Research  Coordination  Unit  for  Occupational  Education  in  1967. 
Since  that  time,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  and  is  described 
below. 
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Some  of  the  research  endeavors  in  which  the  State  has  been  involved 
are:  (1)  operation  of  the  Occupational  Education  Research  Pro- 
gram, (2)  compiling,  retrieving  and  disseminating  of  research  find- 
ings, (3)  field  testing  and  developing  a computerized  vocational 
student  information  and  follow-up  system,  (4)  designing  and  initiat- 
ing research  projects  which  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  vocational  education  in  Arkansas,  and  (5)  providing 
mmigrants  to  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  innovative  ideas 
which  could  improve  vocational  education. 

The  Occupational  Education  Research  stall'  coordinates  the  collect- 
ing, editing,  and  compiling  of  vocational  student  data  to  be  used  in  the 
computerized  vocational  student  information  and  follow-up  system 
each  year.  The  staff  assist  in  the  development  of  research  proposals 
and  the  review  of  proposals  submitted  for  funding.  Additional  assist- 
ance is  provided  by  acquiring  and  disseminating  research  findings 
upon  request. 

Progress  in  compiling,  retrieving  and  disseminating  research  find- 
ings are:  (1)  establishment  of  a microfiche  library,  placement  of 
microfiche  readers  and  reader-printers  at  selected  locations  in  the 
State,  (2)  acquisition  of  a microfiche  reproducer,  (3)  installation  of 
the  QUERY  Computer  Retrieval  System  and  the  reproduction  and 
dissemination  of  several  research  studies  conducted  in  Arkansas. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  a student  information  and  follow-up  system.  The  system  has  been 
field  tested  on  sample  populations  and  periodic  revisions  made  in  the 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  provide  an  efficient  source 
of  data  followed  by  an  analysis  to  provide  a sound  basis  for  decision 
making  for  program  planning  and  program  improvement.  While  the 
system  is  considered  in  the  developmental  stage,  it  is  currently  being 
used  to  collect  data  on  all  vocational  students  in  the  State. 

With  the  increase  in  research  funds  available  for  this  fiscal  year, 
a number  of  research  projects  have  been  developed  and  approved. 
These  projects  include  such  activities  as  leadership  development,  new 
approaches  in  training  nurses,  office  simulation  as  a technique  for 
training  in  office  education,  and  the  development  and  testing  of 
elementary  and  junior  vocational  orientation  materials. 

A leadership  development  program  in  vocational  education  is  ap- 
proved for  a duration  of  time  for  February  15, 1971,  to  June  30, 1972. 
The  leadership  development  will  provide  selected  vocational  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  develop  leadersnip  potential,  and  at  the  same  time 
becomo  more  knowledgeable  in  all  areas  of  the  total  vocational  educa- 
tion program  in  Arkansas.  Participating  personnel  will  attend  a three- 
week  summer  workshop,  devote  one  week  to  participation  in  a self- 
structured  area  vocational  school  visitation,  and  participate  in  twelve 
weekend  seminars.  Completion  of  the  program  should  result  in  a cadre 
of  persons  prepared  to  give  strong  leadership  to  positions  such  as  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  and  coordinators  of  vocational  programs 
designed  to  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  student.  The  influx  of 
new  personnel  and  new  ideas  into  already  functioning  agencies  should 
provide  further  impetus  for  growth  ana  innovative  change. 

A health  education  project  has  been  approved  for  training  nurse’s 
aides  to  become  licensed  practical  nurses  in  isolated,  rural  hospitals. 
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The  present  ratio  of  nurses  in  Arkansas  per  100,000  population  is  155, 
compared  to  a national  ratio  of  298  per  100,000  population.  Over  fifty 
percent  of  the  practicing  nurses  in  this  state  arc  working  within  a 
fifty-mile  radius  of  Little  Rock.  This  is  a pilot  program  and  is  de- 
signed to  accept  certain  qualified  nurse’s  aides,  upgrade  their  skills, 
expand  their  theoretical  knowledge  and  provide  career  mobility  to 
licensed  practical  nurses  upon  successful  completion  of  training  and 
the  State's  examination  for  licensed  practical  nurses.  This  project  will 
experiment  with  design  of  a curriculum  for  the  training  of  non-pro- 
fessionals who  already  have  some  appropriate  skills  and  knowledge. 

Research  projects  for  office  simulation  have  been  approved  for  two 
pilot  centers.  One  is  located  in  a secondary  school  system  and  the  other 
center  in  a post-secondary  school  system.  The  projects  propose  to 
demonstrate  the  possible  advantages  of  an  office  simulation  situation 
over  other  methods,  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  gain 
skill  and  knowledge  on  all  types  of  modern  equipment  used  in  the 
business  world,  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  classroom  and  the 
busines  world.  It  is  expected  that  successful  programs  will  develop 
and  will  serve  ns  models  for  other  office  education  programs  in  the 
State. 

A project  has  been  designed  and  approved  to  develop  and  test  voca- 
tional orientation  packets  for  elementary  education.  The  major  objec- 
tive in  this  project  is  the  preparation  of  instructional  packets  to  pro- 
vide vocational  orientation  for  elementary  school  children,  grades  one 
through  six.  Elementary  school  pcrsonnel  and  other  educational  spe- 
cialists who  havo  expertise  and  experience  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  vocational  orientation  materials  will  give  special  attention  to  devel- 
oping and  field  testing  the  material  as  a basis  for  developing  instruc- 
tional packets  for  subsequent  statewide  use. 

Another  project  has  been  approved  to  develop  an  occupational 
orientation  curriculum  based  on  behavioral  objectives  to  enable  the 
student  to  investigate  occupations  in  relationship  to  his/her  interest 
and  abilities.  The  expected  outcome  is  to  provide  guidance,  in  decision 
making  for  selecting  an  appropriate  curriculum  for  further  study. 

A mini-grant  program  has  been  initiated  to  assist  local  secondary 
vocational  teachers  who  have  innovative  ideas  but  need  financial  assist- 
ance to  implement  the  ideas.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  mini-grant 
project  is  to  discover  ways  to  improve  vocational  programs  in  Ar- 
kansas. Schools  may  be  awarded  up  to  $500.00  for  an  innovative  proj- 
ect. Some  20-30  mini-grant  projects  are  projected  during  the  1971-72 
school  year. 

Research  activities  conducted  in  Arkansas  since  passage  of  the  voca- 
tional amendments  of  1968  are  summarized  on  the  following  page. 

Problems  encountered:  Our  main  problem  was  employment  of  per- 
sonnel with  research  expertise  but  the  practical  ability  to  work  with 
teachers,  administrators,  and  state  staff  who  were  not  research 
oriented.  Local  administrators  and  teachers  recognized  the  need  for 
research,  but  considerable  time  was  required  for  establishment  of  a 
working  base. 
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TABLE  I.— RESEARCH  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES  CONDUCTED  SINCE  1968 


Operational  period  (fiscal  years) 


Research  projects  and/or  activities 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Occupational  educational  research  program.. £ 5 

Microfiche  library - - C } 

Dissemination  activities  (general  request) A y 

Acquisition  of  Microfiche  reproducer  A x 

Geographic  placement  of  Microfiche  readers.,.. A A 

Installation  of  the  QUERY  retrieval  system - - - x “ 0 

Communicative  skill  packets  - A v 

Elementary  occupational  orientation  project - , C 

Middle  grades  occupational  orientation  project  0 

Secondary  office  simulation  pilot  center.. — 

Postsecondary  office  simulation  pilot  center r y 

II..IIU n.lnf  nrninrt  . ' A 


TABLE  II. 

—TOTAL  NUMBER^OF  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Fiscal  year— 

; : , 1969  , 

, .1970  ; 

1971 

1972 

Number  of  activities  

Number  of  projects. ^ 

3 • 

: ‘ ri:.  i 

5 

1 

. 6 
6 

6 

* .8 

B.  Part  D,  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects 

Arkansas  combined  funds  available  through  its  State'  allotment 
under  142(d)  of  the  Amendments  and  those  available  through  a : con- 
tract under  142  (c)  to  sponsor  a three-year  project:  entitled,  Pilot  Oc- 
cupational Educational  Programs  for . Small  Rural  and  Suburban 
Arkansas  Schools  in  Grades  Five  through  Twelve.’!  . ^ 

The  project  has  been  in  operation  for  a year  with  eight  schools  par- 
ticipating. The  following  objectives  are  being  pursued: 

: 1.  To  broaden  the  occupational  concept  and  awareness  of  youth  by 
incorporating  occupational  orientation  into  the  school  curriculum  be- 
ginning, atgraide  five;  . v’1  . 

' 2.  To  create  a favorable  attitude  in  marginal  students,  slow. learner^ 
and  socio-economicalty  disadvantaged  students  regarding  the  value  of 

education  and  its  contribution  to  the  world  of  work.  ; . 

3.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and.the  world  of  work  by 

relating  classroom  instruction  to  an  immediate  job  through  a general 
cooperative  education  program.  : • i • • .■  • :•••■• •. 

4.  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  for 
all  students  during  the  last  years  of  school  and  to  assist  in  the  initial 
placement  of  all  students  upon  leaving  school. 

5.  To  provide  short  intensive  training  for  seniors  who  have  had  no 

previous  vocational  training.  1 . • 

The  project  is  being  evaluated  bv  the  Office  of  Education  and  by  an 
outside  evaluator  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  State  staff  knows 
of  certain  needs  for  improvement.  It  is  felt  their  ideas  and  ideas  gained 
from  the  evaluations  can  be  implemented  to  improve  work  being  done 
in  each  of  the  schools  during  the  next  two  years  of  the  project.  There 
is  much  optimism  that  the  project  will  provide  many  .innovative  ap- 
proaches for  students  enrolled  in  the  participating  schools  and  eventu- 
ally for  statewide  and  nationwide  use. 
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Problems  encountered:  We  encouraged  schools  to  make  tentative 
plans  to  initiate  exemplary  programs  in  FY  70,  but  could  not  def- 
initely commit  funds  until  the  year  was  almost  ended.  This  left  schools 
undecided  to  the  point  that  the  actual  initiation  of  the  exemplary 
project  was  an  anti-climax.  This  problem  is  diminishing  and  the 
project  is  developing  in  a fine  way. 

C.  Part  F,  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

Enrollment  in  consumer  and  homemaking  education  classes  in- 
creased 5%  during  FY  70  over  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  increase  would  have  been  much  more  pronounced  if  funds  had 
been  available  earlier  in  the  year.  Sixty-two  percent  of  available  funds 
were  expended  in  economically  depressed  areas  and  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. A total  of  352  secondary  instructional  programs  were 
conducted,  and  220  of  these  were  in  economically  depressed  areas. 

Consumer  education  was  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  offer- 
ings for  practically  every  student  enrolled.  A total  of  3,530  high  school 
students  and  adults  were  enrolled  in  special  consumer  education  classes 
during  FY  70.  The  parallel  figure  for  FY  69  was  517. 

Problems  encountered:  The  main  problem  was  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  PL  90-576  on  duration  of  funding  under  this  Part.  Sub- 
sequent legislation  has  relieved  the  problem,  but  planning  had  been 
hampered 

D.  Part  6?,  Cooperative  Education 

In  FY  70  enrollment  in  cooperative  education  classes  increased  13% 
over  FY  69,  and  the  current  enrollment  is  approximately  25%  above 
enrollment  for  FY  70.  Cooperative  programs  are  operated  in  each 
of  the  major  occupational  areas  (distributive  education,  office  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  home  economics,  health  occupations,  and  trade  and 
industrial  education)  and  in  general  cooperative  education  classes 
which  are  designed  for  schools  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  operate 
programs  for  a variety  of  occupations.  ■ j 

Since  PL  90-576  provides  for  as  much  as  100%  funding  of  pro- 
grams, Arkansas  adopted  the  policy  of  reimbursing  local  districts  for 
100%  of  the  costs  of  the  salaries  of  coordinators  plus  travel  allowances 
and  allowances  for  instructional  materials  during  the  first  year  of 
operation.  During  the  second  year  school  districts  are  reimbursed  50% 
of  the  costs  of  the  coordinator’s  salary  plus  a travel  allowance.  There-  I 

after  districts  are  funded  on  Part  G programs  on  the  basis  of  the  i 

regular  Part  B formula. 

Members  of  the  staff  feel  that  Part  G is  a very  significant  segment  of 
PL  90-576.  Inherent  in  the  programs  are  remedies  for  many  of  the  ; 
problems  of  potential  drop-outs,  students  in  need  of  special  adult  super-  j 
vision  and  interest,  and  students  who  are  more  employment  oriented  | 
than  academically  oriented.  Those  who  resist  academic  endeavor 
usually  experience  a change  in  attitude  as  they  recognize  the  need  for 
academic  tools  in  the  world  of  work. 

Problems  encountered:  The  primary  problem  was  late  funding  for 
FY  70.  Increased  funding  in  the  future  would  be  very  helpful. 

D.  Part  H,  Work  Study 

During  FY  70  a total  of  125  vocational  students  were  employed  in 
the  work  study  program  in  Arkansas.  This  number  included  124  dis- 
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advantaged  students  and  one  handicapped  student.  Ninety-five  of  the 
students  were  enrolled  at  the  secondary  level ; thirty  at  the  post-second- 
ary level.  A total  of  226  disadvantaged  students  are  employed  under 
work  study  during  FY  71.  Twenty  of  the  students  are  post-secondary, 
and  206  are  secondary. 

Availability  of  summer  employment  under  work  study  is  considered 
very  valuable  to  students,  especially  in  cases  where  employment  is  re- 
lated to  the  vocational  course  the  student  is  pursuing.  Arkansas  could 
use  wisely  much  more  than  the  amount  of  funds  currently  available. 

Problems  encountered : Limitations  on  hours  students  can  work  and 
amounts  they  can  earn  are  too  low.  Wages  have  increased  considerably 
since  work  study  legislation  was  enacted  (originally  in  1963)  and  we 
feel  that  students  can  work  more  hours  than  the  law  permits  without 
endangering  their  scholastic  progress. 

E.  Title  //,  V ocationaZ  Education  Leadership  and  Professional  De- 
velopment Amendment  to  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Arkansas  has  one  teacher  pursuing  a doctoral  program  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  through  funds  made  available  under  this  Title.  A 
planning  grant  has  been  made  available  to  Arkansas  for  developing  a 
long-range  plan  of  professional  development.  When  the  plan  has  been 
completed,  it  is  hope  that  significant  funding  can  be  made  for  teacher 
preparation,  upgrading  of  teachers  currently  employed,  and  for  staff 
development. 

5.  Mandate  for  varying  the  funding  formula , giving  consideration 
to  manpower  needs , job  opportunities , and  other  factors — Although 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  been  completely  successful  in  attaining 
the  goals  Congress  had  in  mind,  we  feel  that  the  legislative  require- 
ment has  netted  results.  It  has  caused  state  and  local  leaders  to  plan 
and  evaluate  programs  on  the  basis  of  training  and  placing  people, 
not  merely  training  people.  The  concept  has  spread  to  the  extent  that 
local  leaders  who  thought  little  in  the  past  about  what  happens  to 
students  once  they  graduate  or  leave  school  are  taking  a new  look  at 
the  responsibility  of  the  school. 

Problems  encountered:  Our  greatest  problem  is  getting  adequate 
data  on  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities.  Some  progress  hasbeen 
made  at  the  state  level,  but  local  school  districts  have  a real  problem  in 
securing  valid  data. 

Late  funding  during  the  first  year  that  the  State  operated  under  the 
new  formula  caused  much  unrest  in  local  school  districts  and  resulted 
in  less  effective  planning  than  they  would  have  accomplished  otherwise. 

6.  Insured  evaluation  of  programs  through  State  Advisory  G oun- 
cilSi — The  Arkansas  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Technical  Edu- 
cation has  made  the  following  contributions  towards  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  state : 

A.  They  have  conducted  and  published  results  of  a comprehensive 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

B.  As  a direct  outgrowth  of  their  evaluation  a publication  was  pre- 
pared which  described  various  programs,  objectives  and  placed  in  one 
document  all  sources  of  career  education  currently  available  in  Arkan- 
sas. They  distributed  the  report  to  every  school  counselor  and  voca- 
tional educator  in  the  State.  This  was  the  first  document  available  to 
counselors  which  allowed  the  availability  of  programs,  description  of 


program  content,  and  addresses  of  the  agency  to  be  contacted — both 
public  and  private. 

C.  The  Council  has  worked  actively  with  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  preparing  the  state  plan  and  evaluating 
the  results. 

D.  They  have  provided  a forum  for  public  discussion  and  generated 
considerable  public  debate  on  the  role,  merits,  accomplishments,  and 
failures  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

E.  The  Council  has  worked  actively  with  members  of  the  legislature 
and  the  Administration  in  the  State  pf  Arkansas  for  increased  funding 
for  vocational  education. 

F.  The  work  of  a very  concerned  and  active  Advisory  Council  and 
staff  has  resulted  in  a significant  change  in  attitude  towards  vocational 
education  by  the  general  public,  school  counselors,  school  administra- 
tors, and  the  Arkansas  Legislature.  This  is  evidenced  by  an  upsurge 
in  the  demand  for  vocational  education  programs  by  school  superin- 
tendents, some  of  whom  were  previously  disinterested,  and  a large  in- 
crease in  vocational  education  appropriations  by  the  1971  General 
Assembly — $1,125,000  increased  to  $1,800,000.00, 

G.  The  Council  has  acted  vigorously  in  support  of  national  legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  and  expand  vocational  education  and  they 
have  been  equally  vigorous  in  opposition  to  legislation  which  would 
endanger  this  vital  educational  effort. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGE 

We  recommend  that  Congress  continue  the  step  it  took  in  enact- 
ing PL  90-576  and  informing  the  public  it  was  “dead  serious”  about 
meeting  the  needs  of  persons  whoso  preparation  for  the  world  of  work 
lies  outside  the  area  of  college  preparation,  we  recommend: 

1.  Adequate  funding  of  vocational  education  rather  than  token  fund- 
ing when  measured  in  comparison  with  funds  made  available  for  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

2.  Forward  funding  through  a procedure  that  will  enable  the  states 
to  know  a full  year  in  advance  how  much  money  will  be  available  for 
vocational  education. 

3.  Establishment  of  legislative  framework  that  places  responsibility 
for  vocational  education  squarely  in  the  hands  of  schools  (working 
through  state  boards  for  vocational  education)  rather  than  divided 
between  state  boards  for  vocational  education  and  special  agencies 
established  by  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Increasing  the  number  of  hours  students  can  work  and  amounts 
of  money  they  can  earn  under  the  Vocational  Work-Study  Program. 


CALIFORNIA 

State  Director — Wesley  P.  Smith 


June  15,  1971. 


Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  M.C., 

Ghaii'man , General  Subcommittee  on  Education , 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building , Washington , D.C . 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski  : We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  to  us  in  commenting  upon  progress  made  and  problems  con- 
fronted in  the  implementation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968 — and  for  the  opportunity  to  suggest  improvements  in 
the  present  statutes. 

I choose  to  first  comment  on  one  area  of  concern  that  applies  to  each 
of  the  three  categories  of  progress,  problems,  and  improvements.  I refer 
to  almost  endless  complications  involved  in  predicting  from  year  to 
year  the  levels  of  funding  and  the  nature  of  national  priorities.  Our 
progress  is  imperiled  ana  our  performance  is  harmed  by  the  absence 
of  continuing  opportunity  to  plan  for  more  than  a few  months  at  a 
time.  The  absurdity  of  this  weakness  is  exemplified  in  the  current 
situation  that  finds  us  about  to  enter  a new  school  year  faced  with  the 
unsettled  conditions  created  by  the  Administrations  proposed 
budget — with  its  elimination  of  all  special  categories  and  a net  reduc- 
tion  of  funding — and  by  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  yet  made  its 
decision  regarding  funding  levels.  As  stated  in  prior  correspondence  to 
you,  our  state — and  its  nearly  1,000  school  districts— finds  it  impossible 
to  perform  the  full  mission  assigned  by  Congress  in  the  face  of  fluctu- 
ating directions  that  make  hazardous  any  semblance  of  creative 

planning.  . . , u , 

This  is  a rather  strong  indictment,  but  it  is  made  as  a result  of  in  any 
years  of  cliff-hanging  experiences— —of  wanting  so  much  and  w oi  king 
so  hard  to  fully  serve  the  desires  of  the  Congress — only  to  be  frustrated 
by  lack  of  get-ready  time  in  implementing  new  legislation  and  by  not 
knowing  levels  of  funding  until  months  after  a fiscal  year  has  begun. 
I know  few  influences  that  would  do  more  to  enhance  the  Vocational 
Education  purposes  and  performance  than  a Congressional  policy  of 
at  least  on  e-year-in -ad  vance  funding — -and  at  least  one-year-in-advance 
fret-ready  time  to  accommodate  changes  in  directions  and  priorities. 
* Although  it  is  my  personal  belief  that  a solution  to  the  problem 
already  noted  would,  constitute  the  most  significant  breakthrough  pos- 
sible in  federal  support  for  vocational  education,  the  rest  of  my  com- 
ments will  deal  briefly  with  a number  of  specific  areas  of  F.U  JU-5  rt  : 

Categorical  Provisions 

Some  will  argue  that  the  categorical  provisions  in  P.L.  90-576  should 
be  eliminated  in  favor  of  a single,  all-encompassing  block  grant.  Our 
experience  in  California  refutes  this  approach.  The  current  arrange- 
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ment  for  a “block  grant”  as  pi’ovidod  in  Part  B of  the  Act — plus  the 
special  categories — comprises  a workable  balance  for  program  develop- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  accommodation  of  the  need  for  com- 
pi*ehensive  program  support — and  in  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
accommodation  of  the  need  to  provide  stimulation  in  emerging  priority 
areas.  It  may  appear  to  be  logical,  feasible,  and  administratively  con- 
venient to  depend  upon  all-inclusive  grants-in-aid  to  accomplish  all  the 
tasks  intended  by  Congress,  but  the  hard  fact  is  that  complete  depend- 
ence upon  “block  grants”  too  often  results  in  an  impairment  of  the 
breakthrough,  innovative,  cutting-edge  developments  so  essential  in 
vocational  education. 

Too,  the  provision  for  categorical  subdivisions  in  the  Act  provides 
the  means  for  Congress  to  address  head-on  priority  emphases  that  are 
in  the  national  interest.  That  the  categories  may  change  or  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  should  be  an  accepted  practice. 

Definitions 

Accountability  is  facilitated  in  direct  proportion  to  the  specificity  of 
prescription  in  the  Act.  To  further  broaden  the  current  definition  of 
vocational  education — or  its  components — will  risk  the  obliteration  of 
prime  purposes. 

Rather  than  expand  the  definition  of  vocational  education  to  the 
point  that  it  encompasses  the  universe,  new  categories  should  be 
employed.  For  example,  if  Congress  chooses  to  stimulate  the  nation- 
wide development  of  the  concept  of  “Career  Education,”  such  thrust 
should  be  made  through  the  means  of  a special  category  of  the  Act — 
not  through  the  means  of  enlarging  the  definition  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. In  this  instance,  to  do  otherwise  would  be  detrimental  to  both 
Career  Education  and  vocational  education. 

State  Plans 

The  current  specificity  in  the  Act  relating  to  “State  Plans,”  coupled 
with  resulting  constraints  in  federal  regulations,  appear  to  have  a nul- 
lifying effect  upon  the  development  of  ‘‘State  Plans”  that  involve  inno- 
vative approaches  to  such  documents.  Relief  from  the  specificity  in 
Section  123  of  P.L.  90-576  should  stimulate  diversified  and  promising 
developments  in  both  format  and  content  of  State  Plans. 

Research 

The  on-again  off-again  funding  for  research  in  vocational  education 
has  not  enhanced  either  the  capability  of  the  states  in  this  arena — or 
major  production  of  beneficial  results.  Even  so,  our  limited  experience 
in  this  aspect  of  funding  provisions  has  convinced  us  that  there  are  no 
components  in  the  total  program  more  essential  than  a capability  in 
research.  Too,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  arrangement  for  shared 
roles  between  and  among  the  states — and  the  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education — 
is  both  efficient  and  operable.  Again,  the  missing  ingredient  has  been 
continuity  of  funding  provisions. 

State  Advisory  Councils 

While  it  may  be  too  soon  to  assess  the  influence  of  State  Advisory 
Councils,  the  promise  remains  fertile  and  their  presence  acknowledges 
and  gives  visibility  to  the  importance  of  vocational  education.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  monitoring  device  is  essential. 


Career  Education 

The  need  for  educational  reform  is  urgent ; the  desire  for  relevancy 
in  education  is  universal ; the  concern  for  definite  purpose  in  education 
is  real ; and  the  anxiety  for  progress  in  education  is  obvious.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  Career  Education,  both  as  a concept  and  a vehicle,  has  the 
potential  of  providing  learning  experiences  around  which  the  entire 
system  of  public  education  can  unify  its  collective  effort. 

In  this  context,  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  take  agressive 
action  for  the  inauguration  of  a national  strategy  that  will  accommo- 
date the  current  and  future  needs  of  both  individuals  and  society  for 
a rational  system  of  public  education  that  incorporates  deliberate  and 
persistent  attention  upon  the  universal  requisite  for  full  citizenship-^ 
career  selection  and  career  preparation. 

Although  a feasible  inclusion  in  a Federal  vocational  education  act, 
Career  Education  should  be  allotted  separate  and  discrete  attention — 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  be  considered  to  bo  “vocational 
education” — or  intermingled  in  vocational  education.  To  the  contrary, 
vocational  education,  as  we  know  it,  merely  is  but  one  component  of 
Career  Education.  I feel  so  strongly  about  the  integrity  of  both  Career 
Education  and  vocational  education  that  I propose  that  serious  atten- 
tion might  well  be  given  to  tire  propriety  or  a separate  federal  act  for 
Career  Education. 

I choose  not  to  recite  in  this  letter  statistical  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  vocational  education  in  California,  for  that  information  is  already 
in  the  record.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  influence  of  both  the  1968  ana 
the  1968  vocational  education  Acts  has  stimulated  all  public  educa- 
tional! urisdictions  toward  productive  progress  in  undreamed  propor- 
tions. Our  potential  capability  to  meet  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  without 
a peer  anywhere  in  the  world.  Our  commitment  to  more  fully  perform 
the  mission  allocated  by  Congress  is  obvious.  Capability  and  commit- 
ment, however,  without  adequate  resources,  will  not  produce  the  per- 
formance we  all  seek. 

Again,  vre  are  grateful  for  this  opportimity  to  share  with  you  some 
of  our  needs  and  convictions.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  and  your 
colleagues  as  you  study  existing  legislation  and  project  new  legislation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wesley  P.  Smith, 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


COLORADO 

State  Director — M.  G.  Linson 

Mr.  Chairman;  members  of  the  committee;  I apreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968 
(P.L.  90-576)  and  to  report  on  the  progress  made  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  under  this  Act. 

The  Amendments  of  1968  contributed  materially  to  the  fine  prog- 
ress made  in  Colorado  the  past  few  years  in  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing vocational  and  technical  education  programs  at  the  secondary, 
post  secondary  and  adult  levels. 

The  Act  motivated  and  encouraged  local  and  State  government 
agencies  to  improve  and  expand  vocational-technical  programs  to  meet 
the  training  needs  of  more  people  in  more  communities  of  our  State 
than  ever  before.  Colorado  can  show  many  benefits  as  a result  of  these 
Amendments;  for  example : 

Substantially  increased  vocational  enrollments  and  greatly 
expanded  programs. 

New  horizons  in  vocational  education — training  for  new  occupa- 
tions, training  of  entire  new  segments  of  the  population,  and 
development  of  new  methods  and  systems  of  instruction. 

A strong  stimulus  for  greater  local  and  State  government  sup- 
; port  of  occupational  training. 

Research  projects  to  improve  the  quality  of  training. 

Improvements  in  staffing,  guidance,  counseling,  and  placement. 

Improvements  in  teacher  orientation  and  training. 

To  be  specific  about  the  improvements  attributable  to  the  Act,  we 
must  examine  the  component  parts : 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  Colorado  during  1967-68  there  were 
135  school  districts  offering  413  vocational  programs,  with  26,968  stud- 
ents enrolled.  For  1971-72,  the  Planning  and  Development  Branch 
of  our  Vocational  Division  shows  that  164  school  districts  will  pro- 
vide 849  vocational  programs  to'  41,690  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State.  The  figures  tell  their  own  story  of  the  remarkable 
growth  made  during  that  span  of  time.  The  financial  effort  of  the 
State  and  local  units,  stimulated  by  increased  federal  funds,  has  made 
this  growth  possible. 

The  post  secondary  programs,  offered  largely  at  community/junior 
colleges  and  area  vocational  schools  in  the  State,  have  likewise  shown 
remarkable  growth.  In  1967-68,  12  of  the  post  secondary  institutions 
offered  238  vocational  programs,  with  7,445  students  enrolled.  The 
1971-72  data  indicate  18  schools  will  provide  526  programs,  with  an 
anticipated  enrollment  of  18,079  students.  This  growth,  in  addition  to 
the  Vocational  Act  support,  has  resulted  from  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  a dedicated  Colorado  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, assisted  by  the  local  and  State  government  units. 
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The  growth  in  sheer  numbers  is  commendable,  but  the  expansion 
into  new  and  emerging  occupations — environmental  control,  health 
occupations,  public  service  programs,  and  others — as  a part  of  the 
total  growth  in  numbers,  speaks  as  eloquently  for  the  expansion  educa- 
tion in  Colorado.  , . 

With  eight  newly  designated  area  vocational  schools  during  the 
past  three  years,  the  total  was  brought  to  13,  which  greatly  increases 
the  opportunities  for  training  at  the  post  secondary  level.  The  area 
schools  also  made  it  possible  tor  students  from  adjacent  high  schools 
to  receive  vocational  training.  Fifty-four  high  schools  benefited  from 
the  arrangement  this  year. 

Adult  vocational  enrollments  actually  show  a decline— from  47,368 
in  1967-68  to  43,030  for  1971-72,  but  this  decline  results  from  a change 
in  reporting  methods.  There  has  been  no  actual  decrease.  A great  many 
persons  who  formerly  were  enrolled  in  adult  programs,  and  were  listed 
as  such,  now  take  courses  at  community-junior  colleges  and  area  voca- 
tional schools  and  are  listed  as  post  secondary  enrollments  rather  than 


in  the  adult  column. 

The  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  regular  vocational  training 
at  secondary,  post  secondary  and  adult  levels  in  1967-68  was  81,781 ; 
whereas  1971-72  indicates  an  enrollment  of  102,709  persons,  for  more 
than  a 25  percent  increase  in  that  brief  span  of  time.  When  the  number 
(if  students  enrolled  in  Disadvantaged,  Handicapped  and  Cooperative 
G vocational  programs  is  included  in  the  total,  the  increase  is  more 
chan  28  percent  for  the  same  period  of  time.  These  programs  will  be 
reviewed  separately ? as  foil ows: 

The  persons  receiving  training  under  the  Disadvantaged  segment 
of  the  Act  have  increased  from  770  in  1967-68  to  an  anticipated  1,775 
in  81  programs  in  1971-72.  The  need  to  continue  and  expand  such 
programs  is  indisputable  in  meeting  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  these  people,  as  well  as  continued  economic  development  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  although  con- 
centrated in  the  metropolitan  area,  have  also  been  extended  inC  j rural 
areas  of  the  State.  Vocational  programs  offered  at  the  Emily  Griffith 
Opportunity  School,  Metro  Youth  Center,  and  Community  College  of 
Denver  provide  an  opportunity  for  many  disadvantaged  persons  to 
become  productive  citizens  in  an  urban  setting  where  they  are  now 
rejected. 

Vocational  programs  in  economically  depressed  areas  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  have  likewise  provided  opportunity  for  young 
adults  to  have  that  second  chance  to  learn  a skill  and  become  self- 
sustaining  citizens.  , , . •;  ••  .......  .... 

Students  iii  secondary  and  post  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
State,  have  been ; able  to  complete  vocatibnal  programs  at  the,  rate  of 
more  than,  l,QdO  annually,  made  possible  by  the  funds,  from  the  Act 
for  disadvantaged  persons.  i . : . 

Specialized  types  of  teacher  training  for  those  persons  working,  with 
the  disadvantaged  became  a reality  pnder  the.^ct.  Summer  programs, 
seminars’ and  workshops  held  each  year,  liayb  increased  the  under- 
standing and  quality  ofvocational  programs  offered  to  disadvantaged 

Sersons.  Even  with  these  additional,  offerings,  there  is  much,  still  to  be 
olio  in  retraining  teachers  to  work  with These  groups. 
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The  funds  available  under  the  Act  for  vocational  programs  for 
handicapped  persons  have  produced  several  significant  developments. 
The  number  of  persons  in  training  increased  from  1,015  in  1967-68  to 
an  expected  2,167  in  62  programs  in  1971-72.  The  quality  of  programs 
was  upgraded  by  workshops  and  seminars  for  instructors,  as  well  as 
additional  materials  and  instructional  equipment.  One  other  develop- 
ment has  been  the  very  fine  cooperation  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Department  and  the  Special  Education  Section  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  providing,  along  with  our  Vocational  Divi- 
sion, programs  of  work  experience  for  many  more  handicapped  per- 
sons. Vocational  programs  such  as  one  in  Vocational  Office  Education 
offered  for  the  hard-of-hearing  and  deaf  by  the  Community  College 
of  Denver  have  received  national  recognition.  This  particular  pro- 
gram has  expanded  into  an  Interpreter-Tutor  program  for  students 
with  impaired  hearing  who  are  enrolled  in  other  vocational  programs. 

The  Research  funds  in  the  Act,  available  under  the  allotment  to  the 
State,  along  with  local  and  State  funds,  have  made  possible  a con- 
tinuing Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  our  Vocational  Division.  This 
Unit,  although  small  in  staffing,  has  encouraged  and  funded  research 
projects  in  vocational  areas  in  cooperation  with  local  schools,  colleges 
and  universities.  The  key  effort  and  determination  of  vocational  re- 
search in  our  State  has  focused  on  action  or  usable  projects  which  are 
practical  and  lead  to  change  or  improvement  in  vocational-technical 
education.  I would  cite  as  examples  of  such  projects  the  development 
of  a testing  program  for  licensed  practical  nurses  to  ascertain  their 
entry  into  and  level  of  placement  for  study  to  become  a teclmical  or 
registered  nurse.  Another  is  the  development  of  a statewide  follow-up 
system  for  al  vocational  students  at  one-,  three-,  and  five-year  inter- 
vals to  determine  needed  and  useful  vocational  training.  Still  another 
research  project  concerns  the  use  of  and  needed  trainees  in  the  mini- 
computer field.  Attitudinal  studies  of  school  districts  are  being  made 
to  determine  the  image  of  vocational  education  and  find  means  of  im- 
proving it.  A Health  Occupations  survey  of  the  State  is  underway. 

Other  proiects  could  be  mentioned,  but  these  five  demonstrate  the 
purpose  of  the  research  work  done  in  the  State.  I would  like  to  stress 
the  importance  of  continuing  at  least  50  percent  of  Research  funds  to 
the  states  for  their  own  use  in  connection  with  state  and  local  funds, 
as  is  done  at  present. 

A few  Exemplary  programs  have  been  implemented  in  the  State, 
particularly  in  World  of  Work  programs  at  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  levels,  but  the  extent  has  been  limited  because  of  limited  funds. 
Through  the  combination  of  Exemplary  and  Disadvantaged  funds, 
an  outstanding  program  of  prevocational  and  vocational  training  was 
started  for  underachievers  and  potential  dropouts  at  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Under  the  Cooperative  G portion  of  the  Act,  27  programs  have  been 
established  in  the  State  which  otherwise  probably  would  not  have  be- 
come operative.  Emphasis  for  placement  of  these  programs  has  been 
where  there  is  a high  percentage  of  youth  unemployment  and  in  areas 
that  are  economically  depressed. 

The  Consumer  and  Homemaking  programs — more  than  450  in  num- 
ber in  the  State — have  been  strengthened  by  the  Vocational  Act.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  the  portion  being  used  in  Model 
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Cities  and  economically  depressed  areas.  The  training  offered  to  ap- 
proximately 8000  women  has  resulted  in  tangible  improvements  m the 
management  of  the  family  budget,  better  nutrition  in  foods  served, 
and  wiser  use  of  food  dollars.  In  addition,  I would  like  to  mention 
the  training  programs  for  women  in  sewing  projects  which  led  to 
direct  employment  and  met  the  demands  of  a ski-wear  manufacturer 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley  area  of  the  State. 

The  Work  Study  Section,  Part  H,  of  the  Act  has  been  utilized  to  the 
fullest  in  our  State.  The  General  Assembly  has  cooperated  by  appro- 
priating the  20  percent  matching  funds.  Over  400  students  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  this  year.  We  would  urge  that  this  portion 
of  the  Act  be  continued  and  expanded.  The  hundreds  of  success  stories 
which  could  be  written  about  the  results  of  the  Work  Study  Program 
are  too  frequently  unrecorded,  but  this  success  is  attested  by  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  complete  vocational  training  because  of  it. 

Other  segments  of  the  Vocational  Act  which  are  necessary  fov  full 
implementation  of  the  vocational-technical  education  programs  in  the 
State  should  be  mentioned.  The  administrative  staff  of  the  State  Voca- 
tional Division  must  be  kept  at  full  complement,  with  outstanding 
vocational  loaders,  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  The  Act  has  greatly  assisted 
in  making  such  staff  possible. 

The  "Vocational  Guidance  thrust  in  the  State,  through  an  assist 
from  State  funds,  has  resulted  in  Guidance  personnel  and  Job  Devel- 
opment and  Placement  personnel  being  on  the  campuses  of  all  post 
secondary  schools  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  in  a few  largo  city  schools. 
By  working  closely  with  representatives  of  the  State  Employment 
Service,  fine  progress  has  been  made  in  many  areas. 

The  training  of  vocational  teachers  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demand  has  been  helped  by  the  Act.  A second  institution  in  Colorado 
has  been  designated  for  vocational  teacher  training,  and  a large  in- 
crease in  off-campus  vocational  course  offered  throughout  the  State 
has  proven  most  helpful  for  both  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs.  Part  F of  Title  II  of  the  Act,  which  provides  for  training 
and  development  of  vocational  personnel,  if  fully  funded,  would  add 
appreciably  to  vocational  teacher  training  programs  in  Colorado. 

The  State  Vocational  Advisory  Council  in  Colorado  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Vocational  Division  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  Although  the  benefits  have  been  great  in  number,  I would 
like  to  mention  three  specifically : . 

The  Council  has  helped  improve  the  image  of  vocational -tech- 
nical education  with  the  public  at  large  and  the  State  Legislators 
in  particular.  The  result  has  been  greater  consideration  for  fund- 
ing of  vocational-technical  education  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Secondly,  the  Council,  with  the  Vocational  Division,  has  con- 
tracted for  studies  in  various  training  areas,  such  as  one  on  Elec- 
tronics and  Machine  Trade  Occupations,  which  have  given 
foresight  for  planning  and  operating  vocational -technical 
programs. 

The  third  effort  has  been  to  implement  a statewide  evaluation 
system  of  vocational  education,  operated  this  year  on  a sampling 
basis  of  secondary  school  programs  and  all  of  the  post  secondary 
schools.  The  Education  System  was  planned  and  implemented  ns 
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cooperative  effort  with  the  Vocational  Center  of  Ohio  State 
University.  Tho  plans  are  that  next  year  this  evaluation  system 
will  cover  all  schools  in  the  State  which  operate  vocational- 
technical  programs. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  in  Colorado  is  a vital  and  integral  part 
of  the  vocational-technical  education  program. 

The  foreging  has  been  an  attempt  to  give  a small  insight  into  the 
many  areas  which  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  19G8  (P.L.  90—57 G ) 
have  touched  upon  and  had  an  effect.  The  Act  has  provided  an  excel- 
lent base  upon  which  many  training  programs  have  been  founded. 

In  summary,  the  Vocational  Amendments  have  materially  benefitted 
vocational  education  in  Colorado,  as  indicated  by  greater  enrollments, 
expanded  programs,  new  occupational  training  areas,  new  groups 
of  students,  and  new  methods;  by  stimulating  greater  support  from 
the  local  and  State  echelons  of  government;  and  by  a great  many 
research  and  professional  improvement  developments  which  upgrade 
tho  quality  of  occupational  training  in  our  State. 

The  following  observations  and  recommendations  are  made  for  the 
Committee's  consideration : 

1.  We  urge  that  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  19G8  (P.L.  90-570) 
be  continued  on  a permanent  and  continuing  basis  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funds.  Such  authorization  enables  the  local  education  agencies 
and  the  states  to  do  long-range  planning.  In  addition,  it  encourages 
states  to  plan  and  fund  vocational-technical  programs  in  a sequential, 
stabilized  mnnner. 

2.  We  request  extension  of  authorization  of  those  parts  of  tho  Act 
(P.T,  90-570)  which  are  expiring;  namely,  Section  102(b)— Disad- 
vantaged funds,  Part  D — Exemplary  Programs,  Part  E — Residential 
Facilities,  Part  G — Cooperative  Programs,  Part  II — Work  Study,  and 
Part  I — Curriculum. 

3.  Full  funding  of  the  authorized  amounts  in  the  Act  (P.L.  90-570) 
should  he  reached  as  soon  os  possible  in  order  to  meet  the  states’  needs 
in  vocationnl-technical  education. 

4-.  Provide  for  the  creation  of  an  administrative  framework  and 
accountability  for  vocational  education  at  the  federal  level  in  this  Act 
or  in  other  legislation.  The  national  leadership  and  accountability  role 
for  vocational  education  has  declined  the  past  few  years,  although 
much  legislation  to  expand  and  improve  vocational  programs  has  been 
enacted.  To  assure  continued  growth  and  development  in  vocational- 
technical  education  in  our  State  and  in  the  nation,  it  is  essential  that 
the  federal  level  administration,  be  solidified  and  not  splintered  into 
other  agencies.  , ; . t . ...  , . 

5.  One  Of  tho  historical  strengths;  of  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States  has  been,  tho  designation  of  one  State  Vocational  Board 
in  each  stnte  to;  receive  and  disburse, all  .vocational  funds,  All  federal 
legislation  should  be  planned  to  maintain  this  method  of  operation. 

6.  Another  strength  has  been  tho  partnership,  of  sharing  plan  where- 

by the  local,  state,  and  Federal  governments  participate  in  planning 
and  financing  vocational  education,  With  each  entity  feeling  a financial 
responsibility  and  obligation,  growth  and  progress  have  been  made  in 
vocational  education.  „.  .•* 
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7.  The  matching  of  Part  B funds  in  the  Act  (P.L.  90-576)  on  a 
statewide  basis  has  proven  most  satisfactory  and  should  be  continued. 

a T]ie  Act  (P.L.  90-576)  has  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  the 
vehicle  for  cLcer  education  programs  Other  legislation  at  the  stale 
and  federal  levels  may  and  should  be  designed  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Vocational  Act,  but  not  to  operate  as  separate  units,  it  the 
manpower  goals  of  the  nation  are  to  be  reached.  if. 

9.  The  provisions  of  Title  III,  providing  for  adequate  leadtime, 
planning  and  evaluation,  are  very  important  to  our  State.  It  is  our 
hope  that  progress  can  be  made  on  this  item.  . . . , 

Thank  you  lor  the  opportunity  to  give  this  brief  report  on  vocational- 
technical  education  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  improvements. 


,..,308,, 
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CONNECTICUT 

State  Director— Joseph  F.  Murphy 

Statement  of  Joseph  F.  Murphy,  Associate  Commissioner  of 

Education  and  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub-committee,  I appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  progress  made  in  vocational  education  in 
Connecticut  and  to  offer  a few  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  law 
and  its  administration. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  enabled  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  achieve  many  worthwhile  goals.  As  a result  of 
increased  funding,  new  and  improved  programs  serving  a greater 
variety  of  students  have  been  developed.  Some  of  the  areas  in  which 
there  has  been  significant  growth  are  identified  below : 

Postsecondat'y 

Though  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  provided  considerable  support 
to  its  four  state  technical  colleges  and  eight  state  community  colleges, 
the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for  occupational  programs  has  made 
it  possible  to  expand  these  programs  and  to  establish  a requirement  of 
student  placement  for  all  occupational  programs.  The  latter  require- 
ment on  all  vocational  programs  funded  by  the  state  has  made  occupa- 
tional programs  more  meaningful  and  more  closely  related  to  man- 
power needs.  The  occupational  education  enrollment  in  post  secondary 
programs  has  increased  by  143  per  cent  from  1968  to  1970. 

Disadvantaged 

Tho  emphasis  on  serving  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  has  been 
sorely  needed.  Despite  the  vagueness  of  definitions,  through  the  funds 
available  under  this  Act,  976  per  cent  more  disadvantaged  students 
were  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  for  the  period  from  1968  to  1970. 

The  additional  funds  made  available  for  1971  under  section  102(b) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  should  provide  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  programs  for  disadvantaged. 

Handicapped- 

In  1968,  no  funds  and  no  enrollments  were  reported  under  the  cate- 
gory of  Handicapped.  In  1970,  programs  were  developed  to  the  extent 
that  607  handicapped  students  were  enrolled  in  occupational  programs. 
The  late  approval  of  funds  made  it  impossible  to  develop  more  pro- 
grams in  this  year;  however,  a large  increase  is  expected  in  Fiscal 
1971.  The  flexibility  provided  under  the  Act  in  reference  to  contracting 
procedures  made  it  possible  to  provide  funds  to  sheltered  workshops, 
Goodwill  Industries,  and  other  vocational  rehabilitation  centers. 
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Research 


The  funding  of  research  has  been  on  a “hot  and  cold”  basis.  When 
specific  grants  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Research  Co- 
ordinating Units  were  provided,  many  studies  dealing  with  manpower 
needs,  extensive  graduate  follow-up,  characteristics  of  new  employees 
and  job  requirements  as  well  as  studies  of  admission  requirements  and 

problems  of  early  school  leavers  were  made. 

A dearth  of  research  funds  and  the  necessity  of  compiling  extensive 
statistical  data  for  State  Plan  purposes  tended  to  reduce  the  activities 
in  research.  However,  with  recent  increases  m research  funding,  it  is 
hoped  that  new  studies  of  characteristics  of  vocational  students,  long- 
range  follow-up  of  graduates  of  vocational-agriculture  programs, 
developmental  career  orientation  programs  and  other  applied  studies 
may  be  instituted. 

Reimbursement  changes 

A funding  support  program  has  been  developed  under  the  1968 
Amendments  to  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which  provides 
greater  support  and  gives  priority  to  programs  serving  disadvantaged 
or  handicapped  as  well  as  greater  support  to  local  school  districts 
according  to  need.  A Community  Need  Factor  considers  and  weighs 
the  tax  wealth,  number  of  school  dropouts,  number  of  youth  unem- 
ployed, unemployment  rate  and  the  number  of  children  on  Aid  for 
Dependent  Children.  The  composite  score  of  the  above  factors  for 
each  school  district  will  determine  the  percentage  of  funding  of  the 
excess  costs  for  programs  in  these  school  districts  and  will  also  be  used 
to  identify  depressed  and  priority  areas  of  support. 

In  addition  to  the  Community  Need  Factor,  each  program  shall  be 
rated  according  to  its  quality,  degree  to  which  it  serves  disadvantaged 
or  handicapped,  immediate  manpower  need,  long  range  manpower 
need,  extent  of  preparation  for  post  secondary  program,  and  the 
newness  or  recency  of  this  program. 

The  combination  of  the  Community  Need  Factor  and  the  Program 
Priority  has  effectively  increased  the  amount  of  support  to  large  cities 
as  well  as  to  specific  programs  which  serve  disadvantaged  or  handi- 
capped people. 

State  advisory  coimcil  contribution 

The  State  Advisory  Council  has  recommended  greater  support  be 
provided  for  vocational  guidance  and  career  orientation  programs.  It 
has  also  recommended  that  all  teachers  be  required  to  take  a course  in 
vocational  education  or  in  the  “world  of  work.”  They  have  also  recom- 
mended that  focus  be  placed  on  the  disadvantaged.  All  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  beneficial  in  enabling  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  move  in  this  direction. 

Career  orientation  and,  vocational  guidance 

Through  funds  made  available  under  Part  D — Exemplary  Programs 
and  Projects,  pilot  programs  in  career  orientation  are  presently  being 
conducted.  These  programs,  ranging  from  the  third  grade  through 
high  school,  provide  students  with  field  and  shop  experiences  for  ex- 
ploration as  well  as  individual  assessment  in  order  to  enable  students 
to  make  better  career  choices. 
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Funds  from  Part  A of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  have  been  used 
to  support  vocational  guidance  counselors  at  the  high  school  level  who 
work  with  non-college  youth  providing  information  concerning  voca- 
tional education  and  apprentice  opportunities  as  well  as  offering  a 
job  placement  service.  At  the  middle  and  junior  high  level,  these 
counselors  develop  career  orientation  programs  to  provide  students 
with  the.  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  and  their  own  individual 
characteristics. 

Problems  existing  wider  the  current  vocational  act 

The  rigidity  of  the  present  Act  and  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  states 
to  a fixed  pattern,  handicaps  the  growth  of  vocational  education. 

The  set-asides  and  the  separate  categories  do  not  enable  a state  to 
use  vocational  funds  according  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  individual 
states.  For  instance,  the  availability  of  funds  for  cooperative  vocational 
education  may  be  of  limited  value  when  jobs  are  scarce.  It  might  be 
preferable  to  use  these  funds  for  institutional  programs.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  some  states  the  support  provided  for  the  handicapped 
or  the  post-secondary  programs  through  state  and  local  funds  is  at 
a level  so  that  the  mandatory  requirement  of  utilization  of  Federal 
funds  may  not  result  in  the  best  utilization  of  funds  and  greatest 
benefit  to  students. 

In  view  of  the  problem  of  receiving  late  notification  of  the  availa- 
bility of  Federal  funds  and  the  late  receipt  of  grant  awards,  it  is 
impossible  to  properly  plan  for  the  best  use  of  these  funds.  In  the  same 
way,  the  receipt  of  reporting  forms  mid-year  or  at  the  close  of  a year 
to  be  applied  for  the  current  year  or  in  the  following  year  does  not 
provide  time  for  the  setting  rip  of  a proper  system  of  data  collection. 

The  State  Plan  with  its  minutia  does  not  properly  function  as  a 
planning  instrument.  A great  deal  of  time  is  spent  on  the  rewriting  of 
this  document  according  to  rigid  regulations.  This  time  would  be 
better  spent  in  planning  than  in  filling  hi  the  requested  statistical  data. 
Five-year  projections  are  impressive  sounding  projections  but  of 
limited  value  in  the  changing  social  and  economic  picture. 

Better  definitions  are  needed  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  pre- 
postsecondary programs. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION— A COMPARISON  OF  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 

YEARS  OF  1965,  1968,  AND  1970 


Program 


Date 


Percent 

Increased 

Total  , , State  Local  Federal  enrollment 

money  ’ money  money  monoy  1968-70  Enrollment 


Postsecondary.. 

Disadvantaged.. 

Handicapped... 

Research 

Secondary 

Postsecondary.. 

Disadvantaged.. 

Handicapped... 

Research 

Secondary...... 

Postsecondary- . 
Disadvantaged.. 

Handicapped 

Research 

Secondary 


r 1968 
1968 
1968 

2, 184,831 
416,372 

1,736,544  . 
40, 038 

287,  849 

448,286  .... 
88,484  .... 

5,  220 
1,271 

. 1968 

1968 
. 1970 

1970 
. 1970 

1970 

31,048  . 
8, 319,512 
4,153,900 
2,  142,696 
. 66,153 
55,129  . 
10,459,157 
1,226,189 
3,618 

3,  5S5,  074 
3,825,847  . 
17,545 

3,  311, 817 

i,  679, 615 
2,202 

i , 41 2, 620  .... 
328,053 
445,  536 
63,951  .... 

143 

976 

45,  734 
7,462 
12,407 
607 

. 1970 

1965 
1965 
1965 

3, 380, 786 
661,457  . 
1,809  . 

6, 054,416 

1,023,955 
564,732  .... 
1,809  .... 

123 

56,237 
2, 031 
5 

. 1965 

. 1965 

3, 568,670 

2,606, 344 

126,375 

835,900  .... 

14,617 
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Manpower  Training  Programs 


There  are  several  suggestions  for  improving  the  Federal  law  and 

administration  of  Manpower  training  programs. 

The  present  procedure  of  funding  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  state  education  agencies  is  slow 
and  cumbersome.  I suggest  that,  money  be  appropriated  to  HEW 
directly,  who  in  turn  might  allocate  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  of 
the  states’  training  alloment  during  the  first  quarter.  As  projects  are 
developed,  funds  could  be  replaced  by  HEW,  in  this  pool  and  the 
interim  money  would  be  available  to  start  training..  Such  a method 
of  funding  could  help  minimize  or  eliminate  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  programs.  This  would  be  subject  to  IIEW  audit  to  insure 

compliance  with  Federal  regulations. 

Federal  directives  indicate  how  monies  are  to  be  spent,  based  on. 
national  data  which  does  not  always  fit  the  needs  of  a particular  state 
or  area  within  the  state.  It  is  suggested  that  states  should  have  the 
authority  to  mix  the  OJT  allotments  and  institutional  funds  accord- 
ing to  the  Manpower  needs  within  the  state. 

MDTA  Funds  have  a two-year  life.  However,  projects  cannot  be 
modified  according  to  needs  after  a nine-month  interval  without  prior 
approval  from  Washington,  This  frequently  results  in  long  delays.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  state  should  have  the  authority  to  modify  and 
change  projects  during  the  life  of  the  fiscal  allocation  according  to 
Manpower  needs.  This  would  provide  flexibility  so  often  sought. 

Statute  and  regulations  indicate  that  priority  should  be  given  to 
skill  centers.  Some  agencies  ignore  these  Federal  directives.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  wherever  Federal  funds  are  used  for  training  purposes, 
agencies  should  be  required  to  show  in  writing  that  a skill  center  could 
not  or  would  not  assist  them.  It  is  suggested  that  a, skill  centers  should 
be  funded  for  more  than  a one-year  period  to  provide  greater  continu- 
ity and  flexibility  necessary  to  maintain  quality  and  adequate  staffing. 


DELAWARE 

State  Director — Daniel  E.  Eoble 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  supply  information  in  support  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendment  of  1968  and  to  make  the  members  of  this  committee  aware 
of  the  impact  that  the  amendments  have  had  on  the  vocational  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

If  I may,  I would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  with  a statement 
from  an  article  titled  “A  Call  for  Total  Commitment”  by  Howard 
Day,  president  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Education,  that 
appeared  in  the  AVA  Journal,  October  1970.  To  quote  Mr.  Day,  “At 
periodic  intervals,  every  organization  must  incorporate  in  its  plan- 
ning an  assessment  of  itself  to  determine  if  its  plans,  operations,  and 
actions  are  on  target.  The  educational  enterprise  is  certainly  no  excep- 
tion. Wc  must  realize  that  we  are  living  in  a changing  world — a world 
in  which  many  of  the  requirements  of  today  will  be  obsolete  tomor- 
row. "We  must  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  future  and  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them.  One  such  change,  both  fundemental  and  undenia- 
ble, is  the  imperative  need  to  substantially  strengthen  the  purpose  of 
education  in  order  that  vocational  or  occupational  education  is  both 
accorded  and  assigned  priority  status.” 

In  Delaware,  Governor  Peterson  and  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Madden,  have  made  it  known  on  several  occa- 
sions that  their  commitment  is  to  vocational  education.  Governor 
Peterson’s  goal  is  to  see  that  every  student  leaving  the  secondary 
schools  has  a job  or  has  been  admitted  to  an  institution  for  further 
study.  With  the  commitment  of  State  and  Federal  monies, — Federal 
monies  made  available  by  the  Vocational  Amendments  Act  of  1968, 
Delaware  is  making  real  strides  towards  achieving  this  goal.  Secondary 
enrollment  in  vocational  education  has  increased  from  17,323  in  1967 
to  46,039  in  1970,  an  increase  of  approximately  288%.  During  the 
same  period  of  time,  adult  vocational  education  has  increased  from 
2,049  to  4,708  approximately  100%.  In  1967,  Delaware  spent  a total 
of  $3,697,000  for  vocational  education,  of  this  amount  $605,000  was 
Federal  and  $3,092,000  State  and  local.  In  1970-71  a total  of  $5,168,220 
was  spent,  $1,150,265  Federal  and  $3,982,955  State  and  local.  This 
amounts  to  an  investment  of  better  than  three  to  one  by  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

What  kinds  of  programs  has  this  money  made  possible?  Since  1968 
office  and  business  occupations  has  doubted  in  enrollment.  Distribu- 
tive education  has  more  than  doubled.  In  1968,  programs  for  persons 
with  special  needs  were  serving  341  students,  in  1970  this  figure  has 
increased  to  918  in  special  needs  and  4,585  disadvantaged. 

I would  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  special 
needs  programs : 
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tional  students  needing  help  in  developing  their  skills  and 

^Aduft  classes  in  homo  economics  and  family  living  are  offered 

for  low  income  families.  . ...  . 

Special  program  in  distributive  education  trained  bW  persons 
in  cashiering,  check  out  procedures,  package  wrapping,  stock 
control  and  supervisory  services.  . _ , . , 

A building  and  grounds  education  program  is  offered  to  low 
achievers  and  potential  early-schooHeavers. 

A program  to  reach  ghetto  youths  and  dropouts  was  developed 
in  distributive  education  in  cooperation  with  the  Thom  McAn 
Company,  this  is  the  70,001  program.  . 

Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-six  local  school  districts  are  con- 
ducting cooperative  work  experience  programs,  giving  the  stu- 
dents a chance  to  earn  while  they  learn. 

Automotive  and  building  maintenance  programs  are  now  operat- 
ing at  Ferris  School  for  Boys,  a correctional  institution. 

In  postsecondary  education : . , 

Adult  practical  nursing  courses  are  offered  at  locations  in  each 
county  training  approximately  100  persons  a year. 

Delaware  Technical  & Community  College  established  in  1967-68 
is  operating  an  evening  school  program  with  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  2,000  students  at  two  locations  in  the  State.  These 
classes  are  for  persons  already  in  the  labor  market  wishing  to 
up-grade  themselves.  ..... 

Delaware  State  College  now  offers  a program  in  distributive 
education  teacher  training  leading  to  a degree  in  education. 

A comprehensive  manpower  survey  has been  made  in  the  north- 
ern county,  New  Castle,  and  is  planned  for  the  rest  of  the  State 
in  the  near  future.  The  results  will  be  most  valuable  in  facilities 
and  program  planning  for  vocational  education  in  the  State. 

Special  grants  from  the  Commissioner  have  been  received  for  two 
programs  in  Delaware.  A program  to  develop  an  occupational-voca- 
tional education  model  for  the  state  of  Delaware  has  received  a grant 
of  approximately  $309,000  to  be  pro-rated  over  the  next  3 years.  The 
other  program  to  develop  and  implement  a comprehensive  testing  pro- 
gram for  a vocational-technical  center  has  been  funded  for  $113,586 
over  a three  year  period.  Both  of  these  programs  are  just  concluding 
their  first  half  year  of  operation  and  we  are  watching  them  with 
keen  interest  and  high  expectations. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  uniquely  different  programs  funded  in 
Delaware  is  the  “Mobile  Counseling  Center”  operated  by  the  Delaware 
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Technical  and  Community  College.. This  center  consists  of  a trailer 
equipped  as  a counseling  suite.  It  is  staffed  by  a counselor  and  four 
aides.  The  center  moves  about  the  city  of  Wilmington  locating  on 
school  properties  for  varying  periods  oi  time.  The  purpose  is  to  coun- 
sel adults  in  all  matters,  but  primarily  in  methods  of  furthering  their 
education  whether  it  be  adult  basic  education,  learning  to  speak  Eng- 
lish (center  has  a Spanish  speaking  aide)  or  how  to  get  back  into 
college.  In  submitting  a request  for  funding  the  second  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  following  quotes  from  counselees  were  presented : 

This  is  the  greatest  thing  the  schools  have  ever  done— should 
have  been  started  years  ago. 

These  people  take  a real  interest  in  you. 

We  didn’t  know  we  could  go  back  to  school. 

The  programs  cited  here  and  many  more  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968.  If  the  amendments 
are  not  renewed  many  of  these  programs  will  be  forced  to  cease  opera- 
tion. Any  cutback  in  funding  will  seriously  curtail  programs,  not 
only  in  Delaware,  but  in  all  the  States  and  territories.  , . ’ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  budget  proposed  for  1972  will  rep- 
resent a decrease  in  vocational  education  fluids  for  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware  in  the  amount  of  $296, 506. 

In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  unable  to  fund  approximately 
$500,000  worth  of  badly  needed  vocational  programs  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  because  of  insufficient  funds.  I dp  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tell  you  what  a blow  it  will  be  to  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  the  students  enrolled,  if  the  $296,506  reduction  in  funds 
predicted  for  1972  becomes  a reality..  . 

I would  like  to. explainliow  the  Federal  vocational  funds  awarded  to 
the  State  of  D»el  aware  are  granted  to  school  districts  and  other  eli- 
gible educational  institutes.  The  basis  for  selection  is  established  in  the 
State  plan  for  vocational  education.  Primary  emphasis  has  been  in 
the  areas  of  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  special  needs  along 
with  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  on-going  programs  in  sec- 
ondary, postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education  leading  to  a 
large  increase  in  all  of  these  programs  as  stated  earlier. 

Selection  of  programs  for  funding  is  done  through  the  use  of  pro- 
gram proposals  submitted  by  the  applying  organizations.  These  pro- 
posals provide  a statement  of  needs,  the  target  area  to  be  served,  the 
objectives  that  are  to  be  obtained  and  the  amount  of  local  effort  to  be 
involved.  The  professionals  are  reviewed  by  the  State  vocational 
education  staff  and  recommended  to  the  State  board  of  vocational 
education  for  final  approval. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  encountered  in  operating  programs 
involving  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  I am  sure  you  are  all  well  aware 
of  it,  is  the  unavailability  of  these  funds  until  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 
In  Delaware  a program  involving  Federal  funds  cannot  be  started 
until  the  Federal  funds  are  made  available  to  the  District  unless  the 
District  has  funds  available  which  they  are  willing  to  commit  with 
the  promise  that  they  will  be  replaced  when  Federal  fluids  become 
available.  Even  with  the  possibility  of  working  with  a continuing 
resolution  it  is  difficult  to  budget  the  funds  on  a yearly  basis.  Whether 
the  amendments  of  1968  are  renewed  or  some  other  method  of  provid- 
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ing  categorical  funds  for  vocational  education  is  established,  it  is 
imperative  that  serious  consideration  be  given  towaids i cor: rec  tag 
this  problem.  If  year  in  advance  funding  could  be  established.  States 
could  commit  the  funds  and  local  education  agencies  would  then  be 
able  to  plan  well  in  advance  for  the  operation  of  programs. 

We  would  like  to  state  categorically  that  vocational  education, 
on  all  levels,  should  be  a function  of  public  education  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a function  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ^h  si^i 
staffing  to  administer  the  program  at  the  national  level.  At  the  State 
level,  the  program  should  continue  under  the  administration  of  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  be  directed  and  supei- 
vised  through  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


State  Director — I-Inrold  A.  Clark 


Public  Schools  of  tiie  District  of  Columbia 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Research 


The  1970  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a Research  Coordinating 
Unit  with  a position  of  Research  Assistant  for  the  prime  purpose  of 
engaging  in  research  activities  specifically  related  bo  vocational  edu- 
cation. Initial  funds  were  made  available  to  the  unit  in  March  1970. 
A research  assistant  to  fill  the  State  Plan  position  joined  the  staff  in 
April  1970  and  has  subsequently  observed  other  vocational  instruc- 
tional programs  in  the  country  and  attended  two  Short-Term  Voca- 
tional Education  Multiple  Institutes  for  Metropolitan  Areas.  The 
research  assistant  has  participated  in  meetings  and  conferences  on  vo- 
cational education  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  and  data 
which  has  been  useful  to  the  successful  operation  of  programs  and 
activities. 

The  Research  Unit  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Division  of  Research, 
Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Division  has  been 
acquiring  materials  in  its  Research  Information  Center  which  are 
useful  for  research  and  development  activities  in  vocational  educa- 
tion ; recent  acquisitions  include  subscriptions  to  AIM  and  ARM,  and 
the  Manpower  microfishe  collection.  The  Center’s  other  holdings  in- 
clude the  indexes  and  microfishe  for  the  following  collection: 

Pacesetters,  Disadvantaged,  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  Cummulative,  and  RIE.  The  RIE  abstracts  have  been 
computerized  (Quarry  System)  and  provides  48  hour  service  in 
response  to  request  for  listings  in  a particular  subject  area. 

The  research  assistant  aids  the  Vocational  Education  Department 
Staff  in  preparing  the  State  Plan,  reports  and  developing  specifica- 
tions for  the  evaluation  of  the  vocational  education  program. 

Occupational  awareness  and  the  problem  of  providing  vocational 
education  for  the  disadvantaged,  pre-vocational,  secondary,  and  adult 
populations  are  being  investigated  in  order  to  develop  proposals  for 
research  and  exemplary  programs  to  assist  in  more  adequately  assess- 
ing and  meeting  the  needs  in  these  areas. 

In  September  1970,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  con- 
tracted with  ALmerican  Vocational  Research  Corporation  to  make  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  vocational  administration,  programs,  and 
needs  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Evaluation  activities  have  been 
coordinated  by  the  Division  in  the  design  of  contract  specifications, 
in-houso  data  collection,  and  general  supervision  of  production.  The 
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contracted  evaluation  period  will  terminate  June  30,  1971,  and  will 
provide  documents  pertaining  to  the  evaluation  of  Department  activi- 
ties and  an  assessment  of  manpower  needs  in  the  District  and  Metro- 
politan Area  over  the  next  five  years. 


Post-Secondary  Education 

Substantial  progress  has  been  realized  in  the  area  of  post-secondary 
vocational  education  primarily  because  of _ additional  funds  which 
were  provided  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

During  the  school  year  1969-1970  there  were  1,059  students  enrolled 
in  post-secondary  programs  at  the  Armstrong  Adult  Education  Cen- 
ter, M.  M.  Washington  and  Burdick  Vocational  High  Schools,  and 
in  almost  all  of  the  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tins  enroll- 
ment represents  a tremendous  increase  over  any  previous  enrollment 
in  post-secondary  education.  . , . , 

Post-secondary  programs  are  offered  in  trade-industrial  and  health 
occupations.  The  greatest  increase  in  programs  is  in  health  occupa- 
tions although  there  has  been  continual  growth  in  trade-industrial 
programs.  Health  occupations  programs  include  Practical  Nursing, 
Medical  Laboratory  Assistant,  Dental  Assistant,  Surgical  Technician, 
Hospital  Food  Supervisor,  and  Nurse  Assistant. 

In  1969  twenty-eight  (28)  teachers  worked  in  post-secondary  pro- 
grams. Thirty-seven  (37)  teachers  are  currently  employed.  Total  allo- 
cation in  1969  wras  $276,282  and  total  allocation  for  1971  $414,107. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Disadvantaged 


Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  community  and  D.C.  school  personnel,  three 
new  programs  for  the  handicapped  were  planned  and  implemented  at 
Sharpe  Health  School  during  the  school  year,  1969-1970.  The  pro- 
grams are  Electricity-Electronics,  Graphic  Aits,  and  Home  Decorat- 
ing. The  shop/laboratories  which  include  modem,  specialized 
equipment  and  materials  are  housed  in  a new  addition  to  the  building. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  three  programs  is  approximately  45  stu- 
dents. The  primary  purpose  of  the  programs  is  to  provide  skill  train- 
ing that  will  prepare  students  with  physical  handicaps  for  gainful 

employment.  . _ . , , 

A program  in  Building  Car©  and  Maintenance  for  handicapped  boys 
was  established  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  D.C.  Pub- 
lic Schools,  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Children  Center,  Laurel, 
Maryland  in  March  1971.  There  are  fourteen  (14)  secondary  age  boys 
with  mental  handicaps  enrolled.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  adequate  training  for  these  boys  to  become  gainfully  employed, 
self-supporting  citizens  of  the  community.  The  program  is  scheduled 
to  run  for  at  least  twelve  months.  Initial  placement  of  trainees  in  jobs 
throughout  the  community  will  begin  in  January  1972.  The  center 
plans  to  conduct  a follow-up  study  of  the  job  success  of  the  graduates. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  implementing  a pre-vocational  educa- 
tion prooram  for  trainable  mentally  retarded  students  at  the  Pierce 
Center  for  the  Handicapped.  The  program  is  designed  to  promote 
wage  earning  rather  than  wage  dependency  through  a series  of  ex- 
periences provided  within  a program  of  educational  and  vocational 


development.  The  program  includes  a vocational  shbp/laboratory  tlmt 
will  offer  activities  and  experiences  related  to  manufacturing  and  con- 
struction occupations.  Training  will  be  gi  ven  in  the  areas  of  distribu- 
tive education  and  consumer  and  home  economics. 

All  vocational  programs  in  the  Public  Schools  served  disadvantaged 
students;  therefore,  the  development  and  progress  of  vocational  educa- 
tion since  1968  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  disadvantaged  as  veil  as 
to  other  segments  of  the  population.  Worthy  of  noto  however,  are 
three  programs  which  were  established  for  youth  with  very  special 
problems.  No.  1,  The  pre-vocational  program  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  M.I.N.D.  (Meeting  Individuals  Needs Daily)  program  provides 
prevocational : experiences  for  a selected  group , of  junior  high  school 
students  who  are  classified  as  under  achievers,  and.  potential  school 
drop-outs.  These  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  explore,  several 
occupational  training  areas  in  the  vocational  high  schools  and  the 
D.C.  Public  School  Skill  Center.  No.  2,,  A Reading  Improvement 
Program:  in  Vocational  High  Schools,  is  a program  of  remediation 
in  basic  reading  to  improve  basic .reading  skills.  ; i,  • 

, . The!  underlying  philosophy  upon  which,  the  program  is  based, em- 
phasizes. the  :f  act  that  improving  reading  skills  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  a function  of  the  coordinated  efforts  of  , all  teachers— -academic  and 
shop..  In. view  of  this  fact,  every  effort  is  made. ,to  involve  the  entire 
staff  in  the.  total .reading  improvement  effort, by  identifying  and  .pro- 
viding: for'  the;; need?  of  i teachers  ..in;  helping  student)  to  overcome 
reading  deficiencies.  No.  3,  The  salaries  are  provided  for  three  teachers 
who  are -assigned  to  the  General-  Educational.  Development  (QED) 
Program  at  Project  Build,  Inc. : 

Project  Build  ds  ai  nonprofit  draining  institution  sponsored  by 
the  Greater i Washington  Central  Labor. Council;  lAFL-.GIC, rin 
"•  :•  cooperation: with  WashingtoniBuiiding  and. Construction  Trades 
Council,  AFLf-CIO.  It  is  located  at'  First:  Street,  NiE:  Washinc- 
i'.  'ton;  D.Gv  ' h'iji  .'!!/.  ••  i /OV  t;  -»•;  ; 

The  prhnary  objectivebf  Project  is  to  train  and  upgrade  the  hard- 
core unemployed  youth,  many  of  which  are  > high > school  dropouts, 
to.meet  the  qualifying  requirements  for '6ntrv  into  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams'in  building; arid  construction  trades.  Approximately  580  disad- 
vantaged youth  have  been  served  during  the  period  this  department 
has  been  participating  in  the  project.  , 

•Rapid  growth  and  expansion  diavedbeen  -made'  in-  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  in  :thV  area1  of- consumer:  and ‘home  economics.  Adult 
home  economics  to- meet  special  needs ’of  the  people  have  been  carried 
to  adults  through  various  community  organizations.  • : ' 

Through  a mutual  cooperative!  effort  between  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  and  the  Division  of'  Community  Organizations  and 
Social  Services;V'N ational  Capital  Housing  Authority ' community 
classes  have  been  established  for  public  housing  tenants.  There  are 
19  community  programs  serving  the' needs  of  adults. 

Methods  of  Intra-State  Distribution  of  Funds 

Even  through  the  administration  of  vocational:  education  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  serves  a dual  function,  State  and  Local,  the 
methods  of  distributing  funds  are  similar  to  methods  used  by  many 
local  school  districts  within  the  States. 
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Vocational  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  administered 
through  five  (5)  area  vocational  high  schools,  several  of  the  eleven 
academic  high  schools,  and  through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
business,  industry  and  human  services  institutions.  Programs  aie  o 
ferecl  to  all  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  levels  of  educa- 
tional development;;  secondary,  ;post-secoiulary,  and  adult,  Iuinds^rc 
alocated  for  the  support  of  programs  by  the. Assistant  ^upermtendent 
of  Vocational  Education  as  Representative  of  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  • (Board  of  Education,  Public  Schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia) . Salaries, for  staff,  allocations  for, the  cost  and 
maintenance,  of  equipment,  cost  of  supplies,  aiicl  other  services  are 
appropriated  oil  ail  individual  program  basis.  Prime  factors  that  are 
considered  in  funding  programs  are  the  needs  and  types  of  person  to 
be  served. 

- ■ ; : Contributions  oxa  ,tiie  i State  Advisory  < Council 

The.  District  of.  Columbia,  Advisory  'Council  On  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  played  a leading  role  in  fostqiiiig  vocational  educatiqn.  i he 
following  description, s . of,  activities. . reflect  :the,  contribptipns  of  the 
G'ounciJ  ji)Tfli7p-107j;: 

Met  monthly,  in  turn,  at  each  vocational  high  school  and  the  Adult 
Education  Center,  with  the  following  agenda  emphases : 

, -.(a)  Definition,:  of  .-the,  currcnt.piogramwitli,  presenters  from 

..V.,,  • the : staff,' of  the'  offices  jpf . the ' Spppriptencient  ;of  Schools  and  the 

State Dir^’tor of yocaffiqnalpPclu^ation.,  '..  , . .. 

(&')  Study  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts.  } 

(c)  Study  of  the  Report  ofx  the  Task  Force  on  Career  Develop- 

(c)  Consideration  of  and.action.oirthe, State  Plan  fo.r  Fl  1Q71. 

(e) :  Formulation ;Of  ar philosophy,  of. human- resources  develop- 
ment for  public  education.  S.  > !•>:  * • 

( f ) Identification  of  problems  facing  the  development  ol  ade- 
quate vocational  education  services  in  the  D.C.  Public  Schools. 

■ .»>  ■ I *:il  f!  »;i . i *■  ' : " . ■*  «'*■ 

Participated  in  the  Public  Heaving. on -Vocational  Education  sponr 
sored  by  tlie,  District*  of  ..Columbia:  Board  off  Education,:  August  18, 
1969.  ' .-i-,.:' .•lybnrj-m  ■■■■  •• 

in 


Co-sponsored  a Conference  on  Career  Development,  February  6-7, 
1970  with  the  Metropolitan  Educational  Council  for  Staff  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Area  Manpower  Institutes  for  Development  of  Staff  of 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute.  The  more  than  one  hundred  par- 
ticipants in  the  conference  broadly  represented  the  Washington  com- 
munity as  follows:  parents ; business  officials;  government  officials; 
students,  teachers,  and  officers  in  the  school  system ; and  representatives 
from  the  area  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  participated  in  the  conference.  The  conference 
provided  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  need  for  a new  concept  of 


career-oriented  educational  programs  in  the  District  Schools  generally. 
The  objectives  of  education  toward  career  aspirations  and  needs  of 
students,  in  terms  of  changing  professional  and  technological  patterns, 
was  strongly  endorsed. 

IV 

The  Council  endorsed  the  Career  Development  Program  developed 
by  a task  force  of  the  School  System.  Letters  were  written  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  City  Council  indicating 
their  support  of  the  Program  and  endorsing  the  request  of  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Education  for  $500,000  to  plan  for  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate Career  Development  Centers  for  the  Washington  Public 
Schools. 

v 

On  May  5, 1970,  the  D.C.  Advisory  Council  held  a public  meeting  in 
the  District  Building  to  invite  public  testimony  on  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  improving  vocational  education  services. 

(a)  Prior  to  this  meeting,  a copy  of  the  Task  Force  Report  on 
a Plan  for  Career  Development,  copies  of  the  First  and  Second 
Annual  Reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  and  other  materials  were  sent  to  the  more  than  300 
community  organizations  and  agencies  invited  to  participate  in 
the  hearing. 

VI 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  and  the  D.C.  Ad- 
visory Council  held  a formal  meeting  on  May  12, 1970,  to  discuss  their 
concerns  and  plans  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

vrr 

The  Council  was  represented  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Vo- 
cational Training  of  the  Mayor’s  Task  Force  on  Construction  Prob- 
lems in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


vm 

On  June  19-21,  1970,  the  District  of  Columbia  Advisory  Council, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  in  the 
District  Schools,  sponsored  a Seminar  on  the  Public  School  Vocational 
Education  Program  for  Council  members,  school  personnel,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  community  organizations. 


IX 


All  vocational  high  schools  were  visited  and  inspected  by  members 
of  the  Council. 


x 


Members  of  this  Council  have  further  expressed  their  serious  con- 
cerns and  interests  in  the  youth  and  vocational  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  involving  themselves  (jointly  and  individually) 
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frith  the  community in'  many  activities;  some  of  which  are  described 

6 ® * (a) r Luncheon ' -meetings  with  business  groups ! in .the 

sponsored  by  two  Council  members,  to’  stimulate  their 


!in  tlie  District 
concern 

_ ; ? ~~  , . , 

andtheii*  input.' : * ' • ■"  • ' 

i;  (&)  Assistance  in  acquiring  photosetter- machines  tor  neii, 

Phelps,  and  the  newly  designated  Skill  Center.  . , 

(c)  Council  representation  on  the  following  boards  and 

Drug  Committee  of  the  Health  & Welfare  Council  of  the 

District.  . . , 

Vocational  Education  Committee  of  the  Mayors  J.ask 
Force  on  Construction  Problems. 

The  Washington  Technical  Institute  Advisory  Committee 
for  Apprenticeship  Teacher  Training. 

National  Joint  Carpentry  Apprenticeship  Committee. 
Task  Force  on  Vocational  Education-Industrial  Arte  Cur- 
riculum Project  instituted  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
District  or  Columbia  Board  of  Library  Trustees. 

District  of  Columbia  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Corrections.  , 

Board  of  Trustees.  Washington  Technical  Institute. 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
Department  of  HEW/OE,  Vocational  Education- Con- 
struction  Industry  Conference,  Steering  Committee. 


Innovative  Ideas  on  Career  Education 

A Plan  for  Career  Development  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a task  force  report  on  a plan  for  career  education  that 
is  currently  being  implemented  in  the  public  school,  encompasses 
innovative  ideas  in  career  education.  The  following  statements  sum- 
marize this  office’s  views  on  career  education : 

(1)  Career  Development  must  be  an  integral  part  of  a relevant 
program  of  education  at  ail  levels  of  instruction. 

(2)  Career  Development  must  focus  upon  expanding  an  awareness 

of  the  range  of  present  and  future  opportunities,  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  marketable  skills  and  upon  stimulating  a positive  personal 
response  to  the  challenge  and  rewards  of  the  world  of  work  based  upon 
a sense  of  dignity  of  all  work.  , 

(3)  Career  Development  must  be  the  cooperative  responsibility  of 

all  instructional  units,  with  curriculum,  guidance  and  counseling  ac- 
tivities closely  coordinated.  . 

(4)  Career  Development  must  be  offered  in  a variety  of  flexible 
patterns  to  serve  realistically  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  individual 
students  * 

(a)  All  students  must  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  continue 
their  formal  education  at  least  through  high  school,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  part-time  or  full-time  employment  where  desired. 

(5)  All  students  must  be  encouraged  to  develop  a marketable 
skill  prior  to  leaving  school. 
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(c)  441  students  must  be  prepared  for  continuing  education  to 
expand  their  level  of  post  secondary  competence  ana  to  meet  new 
career  f requirements  resulting  from  technological  changes,  and 
must  be  stipiulated  to  continue  their  career  development  in  joint 
union  and  employer  apprenticeship  and  special  training  programs, 
technical  schools,  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  specialized 
education  after  high  school. 
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FLORIDA 

State  Director — Carl  W.  Proebl 


The  Impact  op  Recent  Federal  Legislation  on  Florida’s  Program 
op  Vocational-Technical  Education,  June  14, 1971 

(Floyd  T.  Christian,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee,  Fla.) 

Introduction 

The  following  manuscript  was  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional, Technical  and  Adult  Education,  at  the  request  of  Congressman 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  recent  Federal 
legislation  on  vocational  education  in  Florida. 

In  addition  to  a review  of  the  impact,  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment in  Federal  legislation  are  also  made  to  highlight  areas  of  concern 
needing  attention.  These  appear  in  the  manuscript  without  considera- 
tion of  priority  in  relative  importance. 

I feel  this  information  will  be  useful  to  persons  having  responsibili- 
ties or  concerns  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  Florida. 

Carl  W.  Proehl, 

Director,  Division  of  Vocational, 

Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

The  Impact  op  Recent  Federal  Legislation  on  Florida’s  Program 
op  Vocational-Technical  Education 

This  paper  reviews  liighlights  of  Florida’s  progress  in  expanding 
and  strengthening  vocational  education  in  recent  years.  Substantial 
gains  were  recorded  after  passage  of  the  Morse-Porkins  bill  which 
resulted  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L.- 88-210). 
Spectacular  gains  have  also  been  made  since  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576).  This  paper  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  effects  of  the  latter  in  reviewing  specific  examples 
of  the  state’s  increased  services  to  its  people. 

Florida  has  made  very  significant  progress  in  vocational  education 
during  the  past  eight  years.  Dramatic  changes  continue  in  progress. 
Geographic  areas  for  tne  administration  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  have  been  established  in  the  state  to  bring  the  total 
administration  closer  to  the  people  and  be  more  effective.  (See  page 
3a).  Actions  by  both  the  Florida  Legislature  and  tho  U.S.  Congress 
have  been  the  force  behind  these  changes. 

In  1963,  members  of  the  Florida  Legislature  became  increasingly 
aware  of  the  needs  of  vocational  education  in  the  state  and  looked  for 
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ways  and  means  to  move  this  important  educational  program  forward. 
At  that  time,  Florida  programs  were  dependent  upon  a few  vocational 
schools  for  post-secondary  and  adult  vocational  education  which  were 
ordinarily  m substandard  facilities.  High  schools  offered  vocational 
education  at  the  secondary  level  with  vocational  agriculture  and  voca- 
tional home  economics  being  predom inant.  Of  the  28  community  col- 
leges, only  two  had  vocational  education  programs  of  any  significant 
size. 

The  1963  Florida  Legislature  took  the  following  important  steps: 

1.  Authorized  district  school  boards,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  to  establish  area  vocational-teclinical  centers  as 
a part  of  a district  school  system. 

2.  Mandated  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  conduct  studies  to 
determine  the  location  of  area  centers. 

3.  Included  ami  vocational-teclinical  education  centers,  along  with 
community  colleges  and  universities,  in  a bond  referendum  to  generate 
construction  funds. 

Florida  voters  approved  the  bond  referendum  in  1963,  and  in  1965 
the  Legislature  authorized  $8,000,000  for  the  construction  of  area  voca- 
tional-technical centers  and  $8,000,000  for  vocational  education  facili- 
ties in  community  colleges.  These  funds  were  matched  with  some 
$4,000,000.  of  Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  and  in  this  way  the  state  embarked  upon  the  development  of  a 
system  of  area  vocational  schools  to  serve  its  total  population. 

Concurrent  with  those  developments,  Federal  funds  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  were  also  used  to : 

1.  Improve  and  expand  vocational  programs  in  secondary  schools. 

2.  Improve  and  expand  vocational  offerings  at  the  post-secondary 
and  adult  levels. 

3.  Initiate  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons. 

4.  Organize  a Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  begin  to  develop  a 
program  of  research. 

By  1968.  the  status  of  the  Florida  program  for  vocational  education 
centers,  in  brief,  was  as  follows : 

1.  Twenty -one  area  vocational-technical  centers  to  be  operated  by 
district  school  boards  as  separate  institutions  had  been  designated  by 
tiie  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

2.  Thirteen  community,  colleges  had  departments  designated  os  area 
vocational  education  facilities. 

3.  One  comprehensive  high  school  had  also  been  designated  as  an 
area  vocational  school. 

Through  June .30, 1968,  $21,608,188  in  State  Bond  Amendment  funds 
and  $15,879,543  in  Federal  funds  were  used  for  construction  of  these 
centers. 

By  June  30,  1968,  35  area  schools  had  been  designated,  and  most 
were  in  operation,  having  completed  one  or  more  phases  of  develop- 
ment. For  the  first  time  Florida’s  population,  including  students^  par- 
ents, businessmen,  legislators  and  educators,  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  vocational  education  facilities  of  high  quality  in  settings  designed 
to  lend  prestige  to  the  program. 

From  1963  to  1968  enrollments  at  all  levels  for  all  target  groups 
increased  ns  follows: 
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Level  or  target  group 

Enrollment 

1963 

1968 

74.491 

139,965 

Poiturondirv  _ _ __ 

7, 213 

51,460 

Adult 

70,580 

133, 651 

0 

4, 536 

Total 

152,264 

329,612 

The  passage  in  1968  of  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  lias  influenced  the  Florida  program  greatly.  Illustrative 
major  accomplishments,  due  mainly  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  are  as  follows : . 

1.  Vocational  programs,  activities  and  services,  consistent  with  the 
categories  and  goals  established  in  the  Amendments,  have  accelerated. 

2.  Innovative  programs  have  expanded. 

3.  Exemplary  projects  have  been  encouraged  and  funded. 

4.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  at  the  state  level,  has  been 
reorganized  (see  illustration  of  geographic  areas  for  administration, 

page  3a).  . 

5.  State  legislation  has  been  passed  broadening  the  definition  and 
concepts  of  vocational  education. 

6.  The  need  for  facilities  to  house  programs,  activities  and  services 
has  been  dramatized.  At  the  same  time,  by  categorizing  Federal  funds, 
the  amount  of  funds  which  can  be  budgeted  for  construction  has  been 
decreased. 

Vocational  education  is  definitely  an  inter-related  Federal-state- 
local  act  ion  program  of  service  to  people. 

In  Florida,  the  funding  support  for  the  operation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  is  assumed  primarily  by  the  state.  Generally,  Federal 
funds  are  used  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  programs,  and 
not  to  sustain  program  operation.  Comparative  funding  support  of  the 
Florida  program  illustrates  this  relationship. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS  FOR  The  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FLORIDA 
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Enrollments  in  vocational-technical  education  arc  projected  to 
increase  to  over  600,000  in  1976.  Nearly  300,000  are  expected  to 
be  enrolled  at  the  secondary  level  and  about  300,000  enrolled  at 
the  post-secondary  and  adult  levels. 

As  a result  of  Federal  emphasis,  and  Federal  financial  support 
of  vocational-technical  education,  Florida  legislators  have  ap- 
proved legislation  as  follows  to  expand  the  9cope  of  career  educa- 
tion: 

(1)  World-of-work  instruction  for  grades  K-6  has  been 
added  to  the  total  educational  program.  Enrollments  are  ex- 
pected to  total  about  790,000  in  FY 1971-72 

(2)  Occupational  orientation  in  grades  7-12  to  familiarize 
students  with  job  opportunities  has  been  added.  Enrollments 
are  expected  to  total  about  161,000  in  FY  1976-77 
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(3)  Increased  opportunities  for  occupational  preparation 
for  job  entry  have  been  provided  in  grades  9-12 

(4)  Job-related  instruction  is  required  in  all  districts  of 
the  state 

(5)  Occupational  specialists,  to  aid  certified  counselors,  are 
to  be  employed  in  districts 

(6)  A vocational  education  administrator  is  to  be  employed 
by  each  district  which  offers  a certain  minimum  program 

(7)  A vocational  improvement  fund,  amounting  to  $6,000,- 
000  the  first  year  of  operation,  was  provided  by  tne  state  for 
the  districts 

(8)  Vocational  education  has  been  redefined  to  include 
exploratory  courses  such  as  industrial  arts,  programs  to  de- 
velop occupational  proficiency,  and  instruction  m vocation- 
ally oriented  home  economics 


(»)  A plan  for  minimum  counseling  services  is  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

Thirty-nine  area  vocational-technical  education  facilities  have 
now  been  designated  throughout  the  state.  Thirteen  of  the  facili- 
ties are  departments  of  community  colleges  and  the  rest-  are  op- 
erated by  district  school  boards.  Thirty- four  of  the  area  schools 
are  open  and  operating  in  permanent  facilities.  Designated  area 
facilities  will  place  training  programs  within  commuting  distance 
of  over  98%  of  the  state’s  population. 

In  1970  the  number  of  persons  completing  vocational-technical 
education  programs  was  over  96,000.  Of  this  figure  almost  8,000 
were  in  agriculture;  13,000  were  in  distributive  fields;  2,300  were 
in  health  occupations ; 30,000  were  in  home  economics  and  of  this 
number  3,600  were  in  programs  for  gainful  employment  for 
wages;  15,000  were  in  office  occupations;  2,100  were  in  technical 
fields;  and  almost  25,000  were  in  industrial  occupations. 

The  responsibility  accepted  by  the  Florida  Legislature  for  the  sup- 
port of  vocational  education  for  all  of  the  people  of  Florida  has  a di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  uses  to  which  Federal  funds  have  been  put  and 
the  recommendations  for  future  direction  of  Federal  legislation. 

Since  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
state  and  local  leaders  have  increasingly  emphasized  the  importance 
of  vocational-technical  education.  State  legislators,  leaders  from  busi- 
ness and  industry,  school  personnel,  community  and  religious  leaders, 
parents  and  school  children  in  grades  K-12  have  become  and  are  be- 
coming more  conscious  of  the  real  purpose  of  education  which  is  to 
prepare  persons  for  life..  The  following  are  additional  illustrative 
achievements  of  the  state  in  emphasizing  career  education  in  Florida : 

Enrollments  in  vocational-technical  education  totaled  474,000 
in  1970 — up  more  than  44%  over  1968. 

Over  33,000  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  persons  were  served 
in  vocational  programs  in  1970.  Less  than  5,000  were  enrolled  in 


In  1970,  of  approximately  $44,000,000  provided  for  vocational- 
technical  education  in  Florida,  $33,000,000  was  from  state  and 
local  sources  and  $11,000,000  was  from  Federal  appropriations. 
In  1968  expenditures  from  all  sources  totaled  about  $35,000,000. 
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In  1968  about  37%  of  the  high  school  students  in  grades  9-12 
were  enrolled  in  vocational  education.  In  1970  the  percent- enrolled 
had  grown  to  45%. 

In  1971  Florida’s  unemployment  rate  was  only  4.4%,  consider- 
ably under  the  national  rate,  indicating  job  seekers  do  nave  skills 
to  offer. 

Vocational-technical  education  enrollments  at  the  post-second- 
ary and  adult  levels  totaled  nearly  290,000  in  1970,  up  from  ap- 
proximately 185,000  in  1968. 

Under  Part  C of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  promotes,  coordinates  and  sponsors 
research  programs  in  vocational  education.  Tho  Unit  sponsors  train- 
ing programs  designed  to  familiarize  persons  involved  in  vocational 
education  with  research  findings  and  successful  exemplary  programs. 

Federal  funds  for  vocational-technical  education  have  been  distri- 
buted according  to  allocations  prescribed  in  different  parts  of  tho 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Funds  have  l>een  ear- 
marked for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  jwrsons  and  for  post- 
secondary vocational  education.  Projects  received  from  local  cauca- 
tional  agencies,  for  programs,  sendees  and  activities  have  been  rated 
according  to  need  based  on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  or  expected 
to  bo  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  at  different  levels 
which  include  ESEA  Title  I students,  handicapped  students,  post- 
secondary  students  and  adults  needing  training  or  retraining.  Also 
considered  are  the  number  of  out-of-senool  unemployed  youth,  heads 
of  households  with  annual  income  less  than  $3,000  and  handicapped 
out-of-9chool  youth  and  handicapped  adults.  Additional  considera- 
tions for  funding  include  the  total  population  of  a district,  the  total 
lalxir  force,  the  unemployment  rate,  the  number  of  unfilled  jobs,  the 
wealth  per  student  from  tho  minimum  millcage  levy  and  the  actual 
milleagc  levy  for  education.  Districts  of  the  state,  or  areas  designed 
economically  depressed  and  with  high  unemployment,  as  reported  by 
the  I7.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and/or  the  state  CAMPS  committee, 
or  tho  Florida  Department  of  Education  receive  special  consideration 
for  federal  funds.  Local  area  committees  composed  of  state  personnel 
from  vocational  services  study  district  and  community  college  re- 
quests for  the  funding  of  projects,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
State  Coordinating  Committee.  The  latter  makes  final  judgments  re- 
garding the  funding  of  projects. 

Federal  funds  from  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
have  made  it  possible  to  encourage  staff  development  in  Florida.  It 
has  made  possible  the  development,  including  university  support,  of 
the  Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Education  Master  f*lan.  Florida 
will  have  a coordinated  effort  in  the  area  of  staff  development  for 
vocational  education. 

Federal  funds  authorized  by  the  Amendments  have  supported  the 
development  of  a Florida  Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion Management  Information  System. 

The  increased  emphasis  being  placed  by  the  Florida  Legislature, 
and  the  Congress  upon  data,  management,  accountability  and  evalua- 
tion and  the  greater  demands  for  timely  and  accurate  information  for 
administrative  decision-making  require  more  detailed  and  better  co- 
ordinated information.  A completely  mechanized  information  sys+em 
will  help  state  and  local  educational  agencies  in  performing  numerous 


reporting  obligations.  Data  common  to  several  areas  of  administra.- 
tion  will  be  available  and  the  duplication  of  efforts  to  gather  and 
process  data  wil  1 be  reduced. 

Florida's  vocational  education  information  system  is  a concept 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  major  areas  of  administrative  respon- 
sibility. The  areas  include  student  information;  financial  data;  curri- 
cula; space/facility  utilization;  and  placement  and  follow-up  mfor- 

Tlie  first  of  a two-phase  implementation  schedule  for  student  rec- 
ords, enrollment,  and  teacher  data  files  will  begin  in  «Tuly,  19<  1.  State- 
wide coverage  will  he  completed  by  Julv,  1972.  This  system  will  gen- 
erate, gather,  edit  and  report  nccurate  data  for  annual  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  reports.  It  will  provide  information  to  local  educational 
agencies.  In  addition,  accurate  and  timely  data  will  ho  available  to 
state  legislative  personnel  and  other  concerned  persons.  \»  here  hard- 
ware is  provided  for  “on-hand''  training,  data  processing  will  lie  ac- 
complished as  a by-product  of  the  instructional  process  to^tcach  com- 
puter programming,  systems  design,  and  keypunch  anu  computer 
operations. 

Secondary  Programs 

Financial  support  provided  through  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1908  made  additional  funds  available  to 
upgrade  vocational  programs  at  the  secondary  level.  Funds  were  used 
to  purchase  instructional  equipment  and  supplies  for  on-going  pro- 
grams. and  for  initiating  and  implementing  new  programs.  Efforts  to 
improve  and  expand  vocational  offerings  to  meet  the  needs  of  sec- 
onaarv  students  resulted  in  an  increase  in  enrollments  from  about 
139.000  FY  1968  to  about  200,000  projected  in  F Y 1971.  Growth  in  en- 
rollments in  the  years  represent  a 44%  increase. 

State  expenditures  in  vocational  education  programs  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  totaled  $11,897,000  in  FY  1968.  State  expenditures  in 
vocational  educational  programs  during  FY  1971  is  expected  to  total 

about  $25,563,000.  . 

Growth  in  vocational  education  programs  is  reflected  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  1968  enrollments  compared  with  projected  enrollments 
in  1971. 


Arei 

1967-68 

1970-71 

ifrlrnlhtnl  Mfutitiftn  

18.502 

21. 765 
4. 578 

Health  ocrapetioos  education 

. . 63 

654 
130. 142 

to.’  52 

8.93! 

888 

920 

28.510 

4,067 

Diversified  cooperative  training 

3.582 

138.617 

199. 567 

Expansion  in  vocational  education  lias  continued  to  help  meet  the 
state's  manpower  needs.  Programs  in  off-farm  agriculture  have  been 
emphasized  and  new  programs  added.  Enrollments  in  distributive 
education  in  the  tabic  above  arc  up  approximately  98%  and  industrial 
education  increased  about  165%.  New  programs  in  technical  educa- 
tion were,  introduced  at  the  secondary  level  and  enrollments  almost 
doubled  over  1968. 
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• ^n.Scn?vaI?  program  objectives  have  been  met  through  the  substan- 
tial funding  help  of  the  Vocational  Education. Amendments  of  1968. 

Post-Secondaky  Education 

Passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  made 
possible  the  increased  service  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  in 
Florida.  Funds  became  available  to  promote  and  improve  on-going 
programs  and  to  develop  and  activate  new  programs.  Post-secondary 
vocational-technical  institutions  now  offer  a wide  variety  of  vocational 
programs  at  the  post-secondary  level  and  in  general  adult  education. 

An  analysis  of  the  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities  in  the 
state  shows  the  employed  labor  force  in  1970  to  be  about  3,554,000 
persons.  Approximately  10%  of  the  above  were  employed  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  a baccalaureate  degree  and  3%  were  estimated  to  be 
unemployed.  Thus  about  3,000,000  workers  were  employed  in  the  non- 
professional  labor  force. 

. Programs  offered  at  the  post-secondary  and  adult  levels  are  making 
significant  impact  in  meeting  labor  market  demands  through  offer- 
ings in  agricultural  education,  distributive  education,  health  occupa- 
tions education,  home  economics  education,  office  occupations  educa- 
tion, technical  education  and  trades  and  industrial  education. 
Through  combined  Federal,  state  and  local  funds,  and  vastly  increased 
facilities  as  a result  of  wise  expenditures  of  these  funds,  total  enroll- 
ments at  the  post-secondary  and  adult  levels  have  increased  from 
185,000  in  1968,  to  247,000  in  1969  to  288,000  in  1970.  It  has  been  pro- 
jected that  enrollments  will  increase  to  350,000  by  1976. 

These  projections  are  premised  upon  providing  job  preparatory 
training  through  post-secondary  ana  adult  programs  to  nil  enroll- 
ment equal  to  11%  of  the  labor  force  by  1976. 

In  FY  1967,  20  separate  area  vocational  centers  and  10  community 
colleges . with  departments  designated  area  centers  were  offering 
courses  m vocational  education.  By  1970  the  number  of  area  schools 
operating  in  permanent  facilities  had  grown  to  34  and  were  offering 
approximately  300  programs.  Doth  preparatory  and  supplemental 
vocational  education  arc  offered  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

The  following  reports,  by  vocational  service,  enrollments  of  youth 
and  adults  in  post-secondary  and  adult  vocational  education  in  1968 
and  enrollments  projected  for  1971. 


Area 

Post-secondary 

Adults 

Enrollments  In  1968: 

Agricultural  education 

i rvu 

Distributive  education 

1*  uw 

Health  occupations  education 

u,  Mi 
7 Ml 

Home  economics  education 

L,  MIC 

sn  70S 

Office  occupations  education 

<JU,  1 70 
A7  tCJ 

Technical  education 

W,  IM 

Trades  and  industrial  education 

IM 

7n  nn? 

JU,  Wt 

_ , Total 

177  Ml 

Prelections  of  enrollments  In  1971: 

Africoltural  education 

QfU 

Distributive  education 

91  OK 

Health  occupations  education 

t*,  “jj 

7 71ft 

Home  economics  education 

4,  (SO 
1ft  707 

Office  occupations  education 

in  77i 

Technical  education 

9U,  419 

C Qftl 

Trades  and  industrial  education 

IQ  CTO 

Total 

99,  0/9 

1?7  ftftl 

1/4,009 

Education  for  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  Persons 


Prior  to  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
and  the  designation  of  15%  of  funds  available  under  Part  B for  dis- 
advantaged and  10%  for  handicapped  persons,  only  meager  amounts 
of  Federal  and  State  funds  were  available  for  pci-sons  with  special 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Amendments,  vocational  programs  for  per- 
sons  with  special  needs  have  shown  enormous  growth.  In  1969,  over 
10,000  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  were  served  bv  pro- 
grams  in  37  districts,  a substantial  increase  over  the  6,000  enrollod  m 
31  districts  in  FY 1908.  In  1970,  over  33,800  persons  with  special  needs 
were  served  by  vocational  programs  in  6(  school  districts,  a substan- 
tial increase  over  1969,  rellccting  over  200%  increase  in  the  number  of 


persons  served.  . 

Of  the  474,010  persons  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs 
in  1970,  30,848  were  classified  disadvantaged,  and  2,703  handicapped. 
In  the  same  year,  1,850  teachers  were  employed,  including  full-time 
and  part-time  instructors,  to  teach  programs  for  persons  with  special 
needs. 

Enrollments  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  in  agri- 
cultural education  totaled  nearly  1,200  in  1970.  Programs  for  these 
persons  included  farm  management,  agricultural  mechanics,  orna- 
mental horticulture,  landscaping,  forestry,  and  general  agriculture. 

Enrollments  of  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  students  in  office  ed- 
ucation totaled  nearly  2,200  in  1970.  Students  were  enrolled  in  ac- 
counting, bookkeeping,  data  processing,  filing,  office  machines,  office 
duplicating  machines,  office  occupations,  information  communications, 
secretarial  practice,  typewriting  and  general  office  work. 

Over  4.600  disadvantaged  and/or  handicapped  pei-sons  were  enrolled 
in  distributive  education  in  1970.  Illustrative  of  programs  offered 
were  hotel-motel  management,  personal  services,  retail  trade,  and 
general  distributive  education. 

Nearly  1,000  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  persons  were  enrolled 
in  health  occupations  education  in  1970.  Enrollments  were  in  dental 
assisting,  dental  laboratory  technology,  practical  nursing,  nurse  aide, 
home  health  aide,  physical  therapv  assistant,  and  medical  assistant. 

Over  12,000  enrollments  of  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  persons 
were  recorded  in  home  economics  education  in  1970.  In  addition  to 
home  economics  for  useful  employment,  enrollments  wore  recorded 
in  care  and  guidance  of  children,  clothing  management,  food  manage- 
ment and  production,  home  furnishings  and  equipment,  and  home  and 


institutional  management. 

Nearly  11,000  disadvantaged  and/or  handicapped  persons  were  en- 
rolled in  trades  and  industrial  education  in  1970.  Over  1,000  enroll- 
ments were  in  appliance  repair  , auto  mechanics,  electronics,  and  diver- 
sified mechanics.  Substantial  enrollments  were  recorded  in  auto  body 
and  fender  repair,  carpentry,  masonry,  custodial  services,  electrician, 
machine  shop,  sheet  metal,  welding,  cosmetology,  small  engine  repair, 
dressmaking,  upholstering,  and  millwork. 

About  350  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  persons  enrolled  in  tech- 
nical education  programs  in  1970  including  drafting  and  design, 
engineering  technology,  data  processing,  and  electronics. 


Work  experience  program  objectives  are  to  develop  and  improve 
employment  skills  and  to  provide  on-the-job  experience  for  potential 
school  leavers.  Enrollments  in  work  experience  programs  totaled  ap- 
proximately 4,400  in  1970.  up  87%  over  FY  1969,  indicating  programs 
were  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  motivating  them  to  remain  in 
school  and  acquire  additional  vocational  preparation.  A significant 
factor  which  contributed  to  enrollment  growth  was  the  inclusion  of 
10th  grade  students  in  the  program,  extending  the  range  of  grades 
served  from  the  7th  through  the  10th.  The  work  experience  program 
articulates  with  other  vocational-technical  education  programs  to  help 
students  get  additional  training. 


Federal  legislation  to  support  vocational  research  has  resulted  in 
significant  navnnees  in  education  throughout  Florida.  The  first,  and 
probably  most  significant  change,  is  the  establishment  of  the  Research 
and  Evaluation  Function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  administrative 
structure.  The  department  initiates,  encourages,  nnd  coordinates  re- 
search: aids  in  economic,  social,  and  educational  development;  eval- 
uates programs ; and  disseminates  studies  needed  to  improve  vocational 
education  in  the  state.  The  importance  of  the  role  of  research  and 
related  activities  in  expanding  and  improving  vocational  programs  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

A changing,  highly  technical  society  produces  mnny  problems  in 
plnnning,  implementing  and  evaluating  vocational  programs  to  pre- 
pare persons  for  work.  Problems  must  be  dealt  with  m a logical  man- 
ner if  the  programs  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  labor  markets  and  in- 
dividual students.  Availability  of  research  personnel  at  the  Division 
level  to  identify  problem  areas  and  bring  research  to  bear  on  problems 
has  made  it  possible,  to  produco  new  knowledge  and  identify  formerly 
unknown  facts  to  mnintain  and  expand  high  quality  programs. 

Examples  of  projects  or  studies  funded  areas  follows: 

Factors  Related  to  Education  and  Occupational  Aspirations  of 
Early  Adolescent  Males  from  Culturally  Deprived  Families 
A Follow-up  Normative  Study  of  Negro  Intelligence  and 
Achievement 

Differential  Identification  of  Successful  Technical  Students  in 
Junior  College 


A Study  of  N ursing  in  Florida  with  Improvements  for  Nursing 
Education 

A study  of  Post-Secondary  Occupational  Education  in  Florida. 
Conclusions  derived  from  projects  such  as  the  above  provide  valuable 
data  and  other  pertinent  information  to  continue  and/or  expand 
programs  of  vocational  education. 

Examples  of  projects  utilizing  research  findings  are : 

An  Interdisciplinary  Approach  to  Improving  the  Development 
of  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Children. 

Computerized  Drafting  and  Design. 

Development  of  Post-High  School  Wage  Earning  Programs  in 
Home  Economics  Education. 

A Study  to  Develop  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  Brevard  County. 
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An  Exemplary  Model  for  a Totnl  Ecological  Approach  to  Non- 

graded  Vocational  Programs  in  Four  School  Centers.  . . 

Comprehensive  programs  of  vocational  education  that  begin  in 
kindergarten  and  extend  through  post-secondary  schools  have  been 
mandated  by  the  stnte  legislature.  To  implement  the  legislative  intent 
it  hns  been  necessary  to  support  projects  designed  to  develop,  held 
test,  and  disseminate  program  information:  at  the  elementary  levels, 
to  familiarize  students  with  occupations  in  society ; at  the  junior  high 
levels,  to  provide  opportunities  to  explore  a wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tional clusters:  at  the  senior  and  post-secondary  levels,  to  prepare 
persons  to  enter  and  progress  in  the  world-of- work.  During  the  de- 
velopment phase  of  the  studies,  conclusions  derived  from  research 
projects  have  been  brondlv  explored.  Promising  results  have  been 
included  in  exemplary  and  innovative  programs.  Achievement  of  this 
aspect  of  the  vocational  education  effort  is  in  lnrge  dependent  upon 
continued  Federal  support  for  developmental  projects  such  ns  the 
following: 

FATS— The  Fusion  of  Applied  and  Intellectual  Skills. 

LOOM— Iienmer  Orientated  Occupational  Materials. 

VIEW— Vital  Information  for  Education  and  Work. 

Evaluation,  assessment  and  accountability  are  terms  commonly  used 
by  educators  in  Florida  when  writing  and  talking  about  vocational 
programs,  activities,  nnd  services.  Research  and  evaluation  activities 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  development  of  a State  Assess- 
ment Program  designed  to  evaluate  the  input,  process,  and  product  of 
vocational  education.  Examples  of  research  projects  directly  related  to 
these  components  are: 

A Cost/Effectiveness  Studv  of  Area  Vocational  I rograms. 

Evaluation  of  Exemplary  Vocational  Educa  tion  Programs  in 
Dade,  Duval,  Escnmbia  and  Hillsborough  Counties. 

Cost  Fnctors  of  Vocational  Programs.  . 

A Follow-np  Study  of  High  School  Cooperative  Distributive 
Education  Students. 

An  Evaluation  Model,  and  Instruments  for  Exemplary 
Programs. 

Development  of  Criterion  Referenced  Instruments  to  Assess  the 
Effectiveness  of  Instruments  in  Employability  Skills. 

The  Research  and  Evaluation  Function  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  a State  Department  of  Education  Dissemination  C enter. 
It  will  identify,  collect,  screen,  abstract,  store,  retrieve,  package  and 
distribute  information  of  a research  nature  to  persons  at  all  instruc- 
tional levels.  Satellite  Centers  in  61  geographic  areas  of  the  state  have 
been  established  to  distribute  relevant  datn.  More  than  100,000  pieces  of 
research  nnd  rclnted  information  are  on  file  in  the  central  office.  Com- 
puter operations  hnve  greatly  improved  the  use  of  materials  and  will 
result  in  nn  improved  program  of  vocational  education  in  Florida. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1068  mandated  the 
development  of  exemplary  vocational  programs  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  learning  and  earning.  The  staff  of  the  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Division.  Department  of  Education,  is  now  involved  in 
coordinating  the  development,  and  implementation  of  specially 
designed  programs  which  will  serve  urban  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  youth. 
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The  Florida  exemplary  program  model  has  been  implemented  in  the 
following  four  demonstration  school  centers:  Booker  T.  Washington 
Junior  High  School,  Dade  County  (Miami) ; Career  Education  Center, 
Duval  County  (Jacksonville) ; Beggs  Education  Center^  Escambia 
County  (Pensacola)  ; and  George  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Hillsborough  County  (Tampa). 

A fifth  exemplar}'  program  is  scheduled  to  be  established  at  Wymora 
Vocational  School  in  Orange  County  (Orlando).  The  model  imple- 
mented at  this  center  will  expand  exemplary  program  objectives  to 
include  a comprehensive  K-12  vocational  program.  At  the  elementary 
level,  students  will  be  oriented  to  the  world-  f-work.  At  the  junior 
high  school  level  students  will  explore  clusters  of  occupations.  At  the 
senior  high  school  level,  students  will  prepare  for  work,  or  to  continue 
vocational  education. 

Major  purposes  of  the  innovative  programs  are  to  develop  educa- 
tional and  occupational  skills,  {positive  social  behavioral  modes  and 
improved  ecological  patterns.  Selected  disadvantaged  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  programs.  Staff  personnel  of  the  four  programs  in 
operation  developed  criteria  for  identifying  students  lietween  the  ages 
of  13t/2  and  with  special  learning  needs.  Students  selected  to 
participate  obtained  parental  consent  and  enrolled  in  special  non- 
gradea  instructional  programs. 

Other  innovative  aspects  of  illustrative  exemplary  programs  are 
related  to  the  in-service  teacher  education  and  vocational  counseling 
components.  The  inservice  teacher  education  program  is  designed  to 
develop  techniques  for  working  with  disadvantaged  students  by  using 
individualized,  prescriptive,  self-pacing,  learning  packages.  The 
counseling  component  is  designed  to  assist  in  realistic  career  choice 
and  occupational  skill  development.  Around-the-clock  counseling  serv- 
ices will  he  provided  to  help  students  with  home  or  other  problems. 

Another  component  to  Florida  exemplary  programs  is  the  increased 
use  of  community  resources  and  involvement  with  constructive  com- 
munity activities.  Three  of  the  four  programs  described  above  are 
located  in  designated  Model  Cities  areas.  Cooperative  relationships 
have  been  established  and  are  being  maintained  between  the  exemplary 
programs  and  community  action  groups. 

Tnc  expected  outcomes  of  this  innovative  approach  to  service  for 
youth  with  special  needs  are:  (1)  more  cnrror-relevant  and  self-ful- 
filling educational  programs;  (2)  a decrease  in  absenteeism  and 
drop-out  rates ; (3)  a decrease  in  conflicts  between  law  enforcement  and 
other  social  agencies;  (4)  more  positive  social  behavioral  modes;  and 
(5)  greater  involvement  in  constructive  community  activities. 

Evaluation  of  the  exemplary  program  model  is  being  conducted  bv 
the  University  of  West  Florida.  Program  effectiveness  will  be  measured 
by  progress  toward  achievement  of  product  and  process  objectives 
outlined  in  the  innovative  program  design. 

Florida  Area  Vocational  Education  Schools 

Area  vocational  -technical  education  centers  are  a new  type  of  public 
educational  institution  for  Florida.  They  were  created  bv  the  1963 
session  of  the  Florida  Legislature  and  defined  in  Chapter  230.63,  Flor- 
ida Statutes.  The  Florida  Higher  Education  Bond  Program  was 
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initiated  in  1963.  The  latter,  together  with  Federal  funds  for  school 
construction  from  tho  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  provided 
the  funds  needed  to  initiate  the  development  of  the  new  facilities  in 
Florida.  The  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  made  provi- 
sions for  state  boards  for  vocational  education  to  designate  certain 
types  of  educational  institutions,  “Area  Vocational  Education 
Scnools."  Such  designation  commits  an  institution  to  provide  for  all 
residents  in  its  service  area  a comprehensive  program  of  vocational 
education.  The  program  must  be  designed  to  prepare  persons  to  enter 
the  labor  market,  or  upgrade,  update,  or  retrain  employed  persons 
who  need  training  to  maintain  their  jolw  or  advance  in  an  occupa- 
tion. Designation  as  an  area  school  qualifies  an  institution  to  receive 
Federal  funds  to  be  matched  with  State  or  local  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities. 

Florida  now  has  thirty-nine  designated  area  vocational -technical 
education  centers.  Included  are  twenty-five  operated  by  district  school 
boards,  thirteen  community  colleges  with  departments  designated  area 
centers,  and  one  comprehensive  high  school  designated  an  area  facility. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  these  thirty-nine  designated  schools  are 
strategically  located  so  that  approximately  98%  of  the  state’s  popula- 
tion is  within  commuting  distance. 

As  construction  funds  oeeomc  available  from  Federal,  state  and  local 
sources,  facilities  are  provided  each  area  school  in  phases.  Presently, 
twenty  area  vocational-technical  centers^  thirteen  departments  of  com- 
munity colleges  and  one  department  ot  a comprehensive  high  school 
are  operating  in  permanent  type  facilities.  Four  of  the  remaining 
five  area  centers  were  authorized  bv  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
FY  1971,  and  all  five  are  scheduled  to  become  operational  in  phase  I 
permanent  facilities  in  1973. 

State  bond  proceeds  and  Federal  funds  are  the  two  main  sources  to 
derelop  area  vocational-technical  education  schools.  But,  present  and 
future  construction  needs  cannot  be  met  from  present  funding  sources. 
Surreys  completed  during  the  past  twelve  months  by  state  and  local 

Srsonnel  have  identified  a need  for  approximately  $16,000,000  for 
cilities  at  area  vocational-technical  centers  alone.  This  tends  to  vali- 
date the  Division  staff  projection  of  capital  outlay  needs  for  area  cen- 
ters through  the  1972-73  biennium  of  $22,700,000.  Since  1965,  the  total 
dollars  available  from  the  above  sources  for  school  construction  has 
decreased  as  is  indicated  in  the  table  below,  but  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  system  has  increased. 

suiwart  of  Finos  bt  source  allocated  to  designated  area  vocAnoNAi- technical  centers 

1*5-67  THROUGH  1969-71 


Number  erf  centers 

Biennium 

Hi(ber 
education 
trust  funds 

Federal 

Total 

20 

1965-67 

$8*000,000 

$8,263,793 

$12,263, 793 

22  L. 

1967-59 

5,715,000 

3,7*0,935 

9, 495, 935 

261.. 

1989-71 

4,  500,000 

1,853, 509 

6,153,500 

ToW 

18,715.000 

9,696.228 

27.913,228 

i Includes  a department  of  1 cumprehenshre  high  school  dewffnated  as  an  area  vocation*  education  school  which 
received  orrfy  Federal  ferrcls. 
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Intra-State  Distribution  op  Funds 

Federal  funds  arc  distributed  to  districts,  community  colleges,  uni- 
versities, state  agencies  and  other  agencies  or  groups  according  to  pro- 
visions of  fheVocafional  Education  Amendments  and  state  rules  and 
regulations.  C.ienerallv,  Federal  funds  are  disbursed  In  liegin  new  pro- 
grams and  to  strengthen  established  programs.  Federal  funds  are  not 
ordinarily  used  to  support,  ongoing  programs  over  a period  of  time. 
Federal  funds  are  used  as  “seed”  money  to  stimulate  local  and  state 
support  of  vocational  education  to  sene  target  groups  enumerated  in 
the  Amendments  and  in  flic  Florida  State  Plan. 

Federal  funds  are  disbursed  to  districts  and  other  eligible  agencies 
of  the  state  according  to  need.  The  hitter  involves  population,  the  labor 
force,  the  unemployment  rate,  jobs  unfilled,  the  wealth  per  student 
from  the  minimum  milleage  levy,  and  the  milleage  levy  for  education. 
Proposals  for  funding  specific  projects  are  included  in  district  and 
community  college  planning  guides  which  are  prepared  at  the  local 
level.  These  proposals  contain  information  such  as  the  make-up  of 
classes  to  be  served,  the  employment  demand  for  a particular  occupa- 
tion, the  location  of  the  school  in  which  the  project  will  be  conducted, 
and  the  disposition  of  enrollees  in  a particular  program  in  the  past 
year.  Proposals  are  studied  by  members  of  area  committees,  composed 
of  representatives  of  vocational  services,  along  with  other  information 
included  in  planning  guides.  Through  committee  action,  judgments 
are  resolved  and  recommendations  are  made  to  the  State  Coordinating 
Committee.  The  later,  composed  of  section  heads  from  the  vocational 
services,  and  other  state  personnel,  makes  final  recommendations  to  the 
Director  of  the  Division. 

Contributions  or  thf.  State  Advisort  Council 

The  Florida  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  has  been  active  according  to  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Listed  below  are  some  of  its  signifi- 
cant activities  and  accomplishments. 

1.  OrTRATTONAL  rROCEDURE 

The  Council  has  developed  and  adopted  by-laws  compatible  with 
Federal  P.L.  90-576.  state  regulations,  and  the  Councils  own  emerg- 
ing philosophy  of  purpose. 
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2.  EVALUATION 


Bared  on  the  recommendation  of  its  evaluation  committee,  the  Coun- 
cil contracted  with  a major  state  university  for  overall  evaluation 
studies  for  FY  1970.  Based  on  conclusions  and  findings  in  the  studies, 
Council  judgment,  and  other  information,  the  Council  submitted  its 
evaluation  report  and  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  _ . , . , . 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  recently  submitted  to  the  Council  membership  a report 
which  itemized  the  action  taken,  or  planned,  regarding  each  recom- 
mendation made  hv  the  Council. 

The  FY  15171  evaluation  activities  of  the  Florida  Council  have  been 
in  progress  several  months. 


3.  n>ORTn\  STATE  rLAN  ACTIVITIES 

Tire  Council’s  State  Plan  Cummitte  has  met  three  times  in  work 
sessions  with  vocational  division  personnel  developing  Parts  II.  Ill, 
and  IV  of  the  FY  1972  State  Plan.  Committee  reports  have  been  made 
on  progress  at  each  regular  Council  meeting  to  secure  Council  direc- 
tion and  approval. 

The  Council’s  State  Plan  Committee  has  requested  representatives 
of  the  other  three  divisions  in  the  Florida  Department  of  Education 
to  attend  work  sessions  and  to  express  concerns  about  vocational- 
technical  education.  Divisions  contacted  arc:  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education:  Division  of  Community  Colleges;  and  the 
Division  of  Universities  (Board  of  Regents)- 

4.  PUBLIC  MEETINGS 

The  Council  held  three  public  meetings  to  discuss  the  FY  1971 
State  Plan.  For  FY  1972,  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  five  largest 
population  and  economic  centers  in  the  state.  Representatives  of  the 
county  school  districts,  the  community  colleges,  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Florida  Council  have  been  involved  in 
the  meetings.  A special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  participation 
of  advi9orv  and  craft  committee  members,  civic  club  education  com- 
mittees. vocational  teachers,  and  others  concerned  about  occupational 
education. 

S.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Councils  executive  secretary,  the  National 
Advisory  Council's  public  information  connsultant  was  invited  to 
Florida  to  demonstrate  its  pilot  public  information  program.  This 
program  uses  public  service  time  on  television  and  radio,  and  utilizes 
billboards.  The,  Florida  Director  of  Vocational  Education  elected  to 
redirect  part  of  the  public  information  program  to  utilize  concepts 
which  include  a pre-  and  post-public  opinion  snrvey.  The  Florida 
Council  provided  travel  funds  for  consulting  services  furnished  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council. 
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0.  FUNDING  AND  LEGISLATION 

The  Florida  Council’s  activities  in  this  area  bus  been  in  the  form 
of  resolutions,  and  letters  directed  to  appropriate  persons  in  the 
Florida  Legislature  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Innovative  Ideas  for  Cakeek  Education 

Dramatic  changes  are  taking  place  in  Florida’s  whole  educational 
program.  There  is  a broadened  and  changed  role  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. A comprehensive  vocational  education  program  is  undorway  in 
the  state.  “Career  education”  is  the  idea  and  ideal  of  the  day. 

In  1970,  the  Florida  Legislature  enacted  eight  bills  known  as  the 
“Vocational  Education  Package.”  These  bills  broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  vocational  education.  One  mandated  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  adopt  minimum  standards  for  a comprehensive  vocational 
education  program.  One  established  new  funding  formulas.  Another 
mandated  evaluation  of  the  output  of  programs.  One  required  in- 
creased vocational  counseling  services  through  the  employment  of 
occupational  specialists.  The  legislation  placed  responsibility  on  dis- 
trict school  boards  for  the  vocational  training  of  youth  in  or  out  of 
school  under  19  years  of  age.  A bill  was  passed  to  require  the  employ- 
ment of  a local  director  of  vocational  education  which  would  give 
leadership  to  the  program  in  each  school  district  and  in  each  com- 
munity college  with  a department  of  vocational  education  designated 
as  an  area  vocational  school.  A bill  established  the  Vocational  Im- 
provement Fund. 

One  goal  of  the  comprehensive  vocational  education  program,  and 
the  total  education  system,  is  provision  for  every  student  to  acquire 
skills  which  will  help  earn  a livelihood  for  himself  and  for  his  future 
family,  regardless  of  the  time  the  student  leaves  school.  Acquired 
skills  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  manipulative  skills  but  would  also 
include  all  those  which  a person  uses  to  contribute  to  individual  ful- 
fillment and  society. 

As  established  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education,  the  com- 
prehensive vocational  education  program  is  offered  in  instructional 
components  organized  as  follows : 

1.  Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  grades  1-6  to  familiarize  pupils,  in- 
cluding those  considered  to  be  disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  with 
the  world-of-work  information.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  world-of-work  to  the  on-going  instructional  program. 

2.  Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  grades  7-9  to  pupils,  including  per- 
sons considered  to  be  disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  in  the  following 
areas: 

(a)  Occupational  exploratory  experiences,  including  industrial 
arts  and  vocationally  oriented  home  economics 

(b)  Direct  job  related  instruction  for  potential  school  leavers, 
and  others  if  essential  in  meeting  their  educational  needs. 

3.  Instruction  is  to  Jbe  offered,  and  activities  provided  for  pupils  in 
grades  10-12,  including  persons  considered  to  bo  disadvantaged  or 
handicapped,  in  the  following  ureas: 

(a)  Direct  iob  related  instruction  for  pupils  planning  to  grad- 
uate and  for  those  who  may  leave  school  before  graduation 
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(£)  Pro-technical  vocational  education  instruction,  including 
technically  oriented  industrial  arts,  for  persons  planning  to  en- 
roll in  an  advanced  or  highly  skilled  vocational  or  technical  pro- 
gram at  t he  post-secondary  level 

( c ) Instruction  in  vocationally  oriented  home  economics 

(d)  Special  courses  for  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  students 

(e)  Activities  for  pupils  in  vocational  youth  organizations. 

4.  Instruction  is  to  be  offered  at  the  post-secondary  level  to  servo 
youth  under  19  years  of  age  who  have  completed  high  school  or  left 
school  before  graduation,  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  in- 
cluding those  considered  to  be  disadvantu  god  or  handicapped,  with 
organized  programs  of  instruction  to  prepare  for  gainful  employment. 

0.  Instruction  is  to  be  offered  at  the  post-secondary  level  to  provide 
poisons  19  years  of  ace  and  older  in  community  colleges,  who  have 
completed  high  schoo  or  left  school  before  high  school  graduation, 
including  those  considered  to  be  disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  with 
organized  programs  of  instruction  leading  to  a ccrtilicate  or  an  as- 
sociate degree  to  prepare  for  gainful  employment.  .... 

6.  Instruction  is  to  be  offered  at  the  adult  level  to  provide  individuals 
training  or  retraining  to  insure  stability  or  advancement  in  employ- 
ment. Instruction  is  to  be  provided  adults  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  are-employed  or  seeking  employment.  In- 
cluded are  persons  considered  to  be  disadvantaged  or  handicajppod. 
Programs  may  include  vocationally  oriented  home  economics  designed 
to  prepare  adults  for  the  role  of  homemaker,  or  to  contribute  to  the 
employability  of  such  adults  in  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage 


earner.  • • . 

The  scope  of  vocational  education  includes  world-of-work  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  grades  and  courses  in  exploratory  education, 
agricultural  education,  business  education,  cooperative  and  work  ex- 
perience education,  distributive  education,  health  occupations  educa- 
tion, home  economics  education,  industrial  education,  pre-teohnical 
education,  technical  education,  direct  job  related  education,  compensa- 
tory education,  and  other  offerings  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
persons,  as  denned  in  Federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations. 

Complete  career  education  will  be  made  available  to  all  residents  of 
Florida.  This  means  that  district  school  boards  and  community  college 
boards  of  trustees  will  cooperatively  develop  and  adopt  specific  areas 
of  responsibility  to  assure  efficient  utilization  of  all  available  re- 
sources to  achieve  established  goals  of  service. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  as  statewide  policy,  has  placed  pri- 
mary responsibility  at  the  district  and  community  college  level  for 
the  development  of  components  of  the  comprehensive  vocational 
education  program.  A Coordinating  Council  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  been  prescribed  for  each  community  college  district  to  repre- 
sent school  districts  and  the  community  college  in  planning  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  responsibility  of  tho  Council  is  to  review  the  total  voca- 
tional program  Doing  offered  in  the  districts,  to  make  necessary  recom- 
mendations to  encourage  tho  development  of  needed  programs,  and 
to  avoid  unwarranted  duplication. 
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Bused  upon  established  needs,  the  vocational  education  goals  for 
lOTflare: 

1.  All  elementary  students,  grades  1-0,  should  be  involved  in  world- 
of-work  program  experiences. 

2.  Ninety  percent,  or  32(1,0(12,  of  the  students  in  grades  7-0  should 
l>e  enrolled  in  occupational  orientation,  while  10%,  or  24,210,  of  the 
students  at  the  same  level  who  are  potential  dropouts  should  receive 
direct  iob  preparation  instruction. 

.‘1.  Forty-seven  percent,  or  02,(107,  of  the  students  at  the  10-12 
grade  level  should  receive  preparatory  job  training. 

4.  Enrollments  equal  to  f>%  of  the  labor  force  should  lx*  in  prepara- 
tory job  training  at  tne  post -secondary  level. 

5.  Enrollments  equal  to  (1%  of  the  labor  force  should  be  receiving 
supplemental  or  upgrading  training  at  the  adult  level. 


The  following  recommendations  tiro  made  to  highlight  areas  of  con- 
cern needing  attention.  They  ore  listed  without  consideration  of  pri- 
ority in  relative  importance.* 

1.  Categorical  aid  should  bo  continued ; however,  there  is  need  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  transfer  of  dollars  from  one  category'  to 
another  when  n state  is  demonstrating  that  it  is  meeting  the  intent  of 
the  Act  but  dollar  transfers  are  essential  for  the  doyelopmcnt  of  a 
comprehensive  vocational  education  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
residents  of  the  state. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  has  blan- 
ket authority  to  permit  transfers,  but  criteria  need  to  be  established 
in  law  for  his  guidance  in  tho  administrative  implementation  of  this 
authority  as  well  as  for  the  guidance  of  the  stato  making  such  a request. 

A stato  may  have  funds  which  it  can  appropriate  in  larger  amounts 
for  support  of  vocational  education  for  certain  target  groups  and  lesser 
amounts  for  others.  Vocational  education  is  an  interrelated  Federal- 
State-local  program.  The  composite  financial  effort  and  results  of  that 
effort  need  to  be  considered  in  mnking  such  a judgment  rather  than 
Federal  funds  alone. 

2.  Specific  authorization  should  be  provided  for  tho  use  of  funds 
from  any  category  for  construction  and  renovation  of  facilities  to 
house  programs. 


Federal  funds  under  the  Act  basically  are  operational  in  nature.  Tho 
thrust  of  Federal  dollars  within  categories  is  to  broaden  vocational 
education  programs,  activities,  and  services  for  persons  in  (hose  entc- 
gori&s. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  increased  o|>eratioiml  funds  may 
not  be  used  effectively,  either  from  a short  range  or  long  range  point 
of  view,  without  specific  authority  to  use  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  now  facilities  or  major  renovation  of  existing  facilities  to  houso 
tho  additional  programs. 

Tho  need  for  construction  funds  to  appropriately  and  adequately 
houso  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  as  well 
ns  those  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  is  most  critical. 

Tho  categorization  of  funds  and  tho  elimination  of  the  33^%  pro- 
visions of  the  63  Act  for  construction  was  a serious  blow  to  tho  orderly 


Rkcommf.ndations 


development  of  n comprehensive  vocational  education  program  in  this 
state. 

3.  The  greatest  single  handicap  to  the  orderly  development  ofm  vo- 
cational education  program  within  a state  is  the  lack  of  up-to-date 
labor  market  information  of  a predictive  nature  on  n continuing  basis 
which  may  Ik*  used  in  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

There  is  a philosophy  which  has  been  expressed  from  time  to  time 
that  the  i’.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  the  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  the  manpower  of  the  nation.  If  such  is  a prime  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Ixibor,  there  has  been  no  appropriate  definitive 
labor  market  data  at  state  and  local  levels  which  is  usable  in  planning 
and  evaluating  vocational  education  programs. 

This  need  has  been  pin-pointed  by  vocational  educators  for  some 
yeai-s.  On  the  one  hand,  vocational  education  has  at  times  received 
criticism  for  not  meeting  manpower  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  no  s|K*eific  effort  other  than  that  by  vocational  educators  to 
determine  the  occupations  for  which  training  programs  an1  justified. 

Consideration  should  he  given  to  authorizing  State  Hoards  for  Vo- 
cational Education  to  contract  with  State  Labor  I departments  and 
others,  if  neeessary,  to  provide  lnlior  market  in  formation  of  the  proper 
type  on  a continuing  basis  with  funds  being  appropriated  in  the  Act 
for  this  purpose. 

4.  An  aggressive,  effective  vocational  education  program  must  linvo 
the  built-in  capability  of  changing  its  instruction  to  meet  the  needs 
of  business,  industry  and  the  students. 

A significant  part  of  that  change  is  dependent  upon  up-dated  and 
new  curricula  and  curriculum  guides. 

Some  limited  activities  in  this  area  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  appropaeh  is  not  the  complete  answer 
to  this  problem. 

Funds  need  to  lie  made  available  to  states  for  the  development  and 
revision  of  curricula  and  course  materials  on  n continuing  basis  to  sup- 
port the  program  of  a state. 

As  one  views  the  increasing  breadth  of  a comprehensive  vocational 
education  program  in  terms  of  cuiver  development  the  demand  for 
curricula  is  staggering. 

f>.  The  Federal  fund  thrust  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped persons  through  vocational  education  programs,  could  he  ac- 
celerated and  perhaps  more  effective  if  increased  and  continuing  ap- 
propriations were  made  for  the  work  study  program. 

There  are  many  individuals,  youngsters  and  adults,  *who  need  to  but 
cannot  engage  in  vocational  training  without  some  financial  assistance 
on  some  firm  base. 

In  this  regard,  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  making  it  possible 
for  adults  to  earn  an  amount  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

6.  There  needs  to  he  a greater  “lead  time”  lietween  the  time  appro- 
priations and  allocations  to  states  arc  made  and  when  tiie  money  be- 
gins to  flow  to  states. 

Although  much  effort  and  staff  time  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
are  expended  in  developing  plans,  both  annual  and  long  range,  the 
present  time  schedule  for  appropriations  detracts  considerably  from 
effective  implementation  of  the  planning  effort. 
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7.  A mpidlv  expanding  and  chnnging  vocational  education  pro- 
gram (lciuands  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  training  and  retraining 
of  |H>rsonnel  at  all  levels. 

There  is  need  for  expansion  of  the  IOPDA  Program  and  financial 
effort. 

s.  An  effective  Management  Information  System  at  the  state,  d’3- 
trict,  institution,  and  school  levels  is  essential  to  decision  making  in 
regard  to  education  and  vocational  education  in  particular. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  coordinate  state  nnd  local  development  in  this 
area  when  efforts  in  this  direction  at  the  national  level  are  not  coor- 
dinated either  among  agencies  and  projects  being  operated  or  between 
those  agencies  and  the  states. 


coordination  between  the  Federal  government  uud  tlio  states,  as  well 
as  among  states  in  the  further  development  of  a Management  Infor- 
mation System. 

0.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  consistently  making  changes  in 
reporting  procedures  and  typos  of  data  required  without,  sufficient 
lead  time  for  a state  to  adjust  to  the  now  requirements. 

Most  changes  have  lieon  mado  for  reporting  dnta  on  a fiscal  year's 
operation  during  that  fiscal  year  after  state  reporting  procedures 
have  been  established  and.  in  soino  instances,  so  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
that,  reports  from  local  districts  have  already  begun  to  flow  into  tho 
state  office. 

Criteria  need  to  bo  established  for  the  guidance  of  Federal  admin- 
istrators in  their  administrative  implementation  of  Federal  laws  so 
that  undue  and  unnecessary  hardship  is  not  placed  upon  the  states  and 
local  school  districts. 

10.  As  states  move  into  a comprehensive  vocational  education  nro- 
grmn  for  career  development,  greater  stress  will  need  to  ho  placet!  on 
work  experience  and  cooperative  training  involving  close  cooperation 
between  business  and  industry  and  the  schools. 

The  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  regulations 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  permit  high  school  seniors  to  work 
fnll-timo  under  a cooperative  education  agreement  between  the  schools 
nnd  employers  with  such  experience  being  accepted  for  tho  full  credit 
normally  earned  through  academic  studies  during  that  year. 

With  this  change  in  policy,  ns  well  as  the  emphasis  already  being 
given  to  cooperative  education  in  tho  senior  high  schools  and  work 
experience  education  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  legal  structure 
relating  to  tho  employment  of  youngsters  14  to  18  years  of  age,  as 
“lenmors”  or  “trainees”,  needs  to  be  streamlined  without  forfeiting 
the  protection  of  law  to  minors. 

It  is  estimated  that  57%,  or  as  many  ns  some  113,000  Florida  high 
school  students,  would  profit  from  these  types  of  programs  and  should 
be  enrolled  in  them  by  1976. 

Thoro  are  three  areas  of  primary  concern : (a)  tho  elimination  of 
tho  red  tapo  involved  in  obtaining  “learner  permits”  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  (b)  the  exemption  of  certain  ago  groups,  such 
as  14  and  15  year  olds,  irora  tho  minimum  wage  requirements,  and 
(c)  authorization  for  employers  engaged  in  inter-state  commerce  to 
employ  youngsters,  14  ana  15  years  01  ago,  when  they  are  in  a work 
experience  or  cooperative  education  program  conducted  undor  an  agree- 


ment  with  the  school  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  a represontn- 
tivo  of  the  school  employed  by  the  school  full-timo  for  that  purpose. 

11.  There  is  great  stross  upon  introducing  innovation  into  the  publio 
school  curriculum  including  concepts  of  n comprehensive  vocational 
eduention  program  for  cni’ccr  development. 

Less  attention,  however,  has  been  directed  toward  a means  of  bring- 
ing  these  changes  about  throughout  n state. 

The  concent  of  the  “exemplary  project”  as  a means  of  determining 
the  value  of  changes  1ms  been  most  significant,  but  to  djffuso  theso 
concopts  more  broadly  there  is  need  for  increased  financial  support 
in  this  category  so  that  exemplary  programs  with  proven  value  can  lie 
established  ns  “demonstration  projects”  in  other  areas  of  the  state. 

12.  In  identifiable  areas  of  a state  there  may  be  muny  individuals  in 
needs  of  vocational  education,  but  jobs  are  just  not  available  in  such 
areas. 

For  jobs  to  be  available,  they  must  be  created. 

Knob  State  Board  for  Vocational  Eduention  should  have  tho  author- 
ity and  financial  capability  to  provide  immediate  training,  tailor-made 
to  tho  needs  of  a smglo  new  or  expanding  industry  which  is  creating 
new  jobs. 

The  typo  of  training  could  he  limited  to  one  year  or  less  in  length 
and  bo  geared  to  semi-skilled  or  skillod  operator-type  jobs. 

_ Flexibility  in  approaches  to  providing  this  training  should  bo  con- 
sidered. 

13.  Any  program  to  move  forward  must  hnvo  strong  leadership  with 
continuity  in  planning  and  administration  at  a level  comparable  to 
other  elements  in  nn  organizational  structure  for  a total  educational 
program.  lt  has  beon  demonstrated  repeatedly  at  local  and  stato  lovols 
that  this  is  a concept  fundamental  to  effective  and  efficient  vocational 
education. 

There  is  a critical  need  for  adequate  representation  at  tho  Federal 
level  for  vocational  education  to  provido  strong  leadership  and  con- 
tinuity. Leadership  positions  for  vocational  education  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  need  to  be  on  the  same  level  in  the  organizational 
structure  as  tlioso  for  other  major  elements  of  the  total  educational 
effort. 

14.  Although  much  effort  is  being  exponded  to  introduce  innovation 
in  vocational  education  programs,  activities  and  sorvices,  tho  same 
typo  of  emphasis  is  not  being  placed  upon  innovation  in  teacher  train- 
ing programs,  particularly  m tho  prcservico  and  inservico  training  of 
teachers  andguidanco  personnel. 

There  needs  to  bo  a thrust  of  support  for  innovation  in  teachor  edu- 
cation compatible  with  new  directions  set  by  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation. 

15.  The  concept  presently  in  law  that  rosenrch  funds  need  to  be  re- 
tained by  tho  U.S.  Commissioner  should  bo  reviowed. 

Basic  research  has  a place  in  vocational  education  and  to  tho  oxtont 
necessary  may  need  to  be  coordinated  at  tho  federal  level.  Basic  re- 
search, however,  significant  as  it  may  be,  should  not  be  tho  major  thrust 
of  Research  Funds. 

From  tho  point  of  view  of  program  improvement  at  the  stato  and 
local  levels,  basic  research  has  little  if  any  influence  unless  the  results 
can  be  translated  from  the  theoretical  into  tho  practical  within  givon 
operational  situations. 
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Tho  thrust  of  Research  Funds  should  bo  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
to  apply  tho  findings  of  basic  research  projects  already  completed. 
Therefore,  tho  U.S.  Commissioner’s  share  of  Part  C Funds  should  bo 
mado  available  as  part  of  tho  states’  allotment  to  financially  support 
projects  directly  related  to  tho  implementation  of  basic  research  rathor 
thnn  to  conduct  basic  research  in  itself. 

10.  Great  stress  is  being  placed  on  “accountability”  at  all  levels  in 
public  education. 

As  states  and  local  school  districts  move  into  a comprehensive  vocn- 
tionnl  education  program  for  enreer  development,  four  important 
functions  need  to  do  emphasized : 

(a)  Tho  assessment  of  educational  output  primarily  nt  tho 
elementary,  middle  and  junior  high  school  levels. 

( h ) Followup  of  all  school  dropouts  and  a determination  made 
of  the  reasons  ior  leaving  school  with  nn  aggressive  recruitment 
program  to  bring  these  school  leavers  into  vocational  training. 

(r)  Tho  establishment  of  a school  placement  service. 

( d ) Tho  placement  on  jobs  of  thoso  completing  specialized 
vocational  training  programs  and  followup  on  tho  job  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  satisfactory  performance  of  students  in  em- 
ployment. 

_ Since  these  nrens  of  concern  have  been  neglected  over  the  years,  a 
significant  financial  thrust  is  necessary  to  begin  moving  state  nnd  local 
programs  in  this  direction. 
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GEORGIA 

State  Director — George  W.  Mulling 

A Refort  on  Changes  in  Vocational  Education  in  Georgia  Since 

the  1908  Amendments 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BEFORE  THE  100 H AMENDMENTS 

Prior  to  the  1908  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  Georgia’s 
vocational  piogrom  at  the  secondary  level  was  largely  composed  of  a 
strong  traditional  program  of  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  business  education.  Any  additional  programs  were  confined  to  the 
11th  and  12th  grades  and  to  the  post-secondary’  level.  Primary  empha- 
sis throughout  was  on  selecting  for  success  rather  than  teaching  for 
success.  By  this  means  those  who  needed  it  most  were  cither  excluded 
from  the  program  or  had  become  “drop-outs”  prior  to  tbo  1 1th  grado 

level.  . . 

There  was  no  over-all  state-wide  program  for  vocational  education. 
Instead  of  this  there  was  a Vocational  Agriculture  Program,  a Dis- 
tributive Education  Program,  a Trndo  andlndustrial  Education  Pro- 
gram. etc.,  and  the  energies  of  State  leadership  were  often  devoted  to 
preserving  and  expanding  individual  vocational  services,  rather  than 
assisting  systems  to  design  and  implement  a comprehensive  program 
of  vocational  education  based  on  student  needs.  This  served  only  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  already  existing  imbalance  in  vocational 
ofTcrings  as  seen  in  comparison  with  the  realities  of  the  labor  market. 

THE  IOCS  AMENDMENTS — A RE-DEFINITION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

With  the  19(!8  Amendments  the  whole  perspective  of  vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  changed.  The  act  has  served  to  rc-dcfinc  vocational 
education  in  a much  broader  pcrsjicctive  than  ever  before.  It  now  in- 
cludes such  things  as  facilitating  occupational  choice ; providing  train- 
ing  in  a family  of  jobs  rather  than  just  a single  skilf;  preparing  the 
student  for  higher  levels  of  vocational  education ; counseling  and  guid- 
ance;  providing  related  instruction  for  occupations  in  which  students 
are  being  trained,  or  instruction  necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from 
such  training;  and  job  placement.  In  short,  it  provides  a curriculum 
designed  to  move  the  student  from  school  to  a job  or  to  his  next  career 
step. 

A NEW  DIRECTION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  GEORGLV 

Moving  in  the  direction  outlined  by  the  1908  Amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  we  have  literally  re  designed  Vocational 
Education  in  Georgia.  This  is  resulting  in  Vocational  Education 
lining  organized  into  the  mainstream  of  education. 

(3Mi> 
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Wo  havo  moved  to  a developmental,  comprehensive  and  integrated 
program.  It  is  developmental  in  its  structure  with  objectives  focusing 
on  goals  by  grndo  levels.  It  is  comprehensive  in  terms  of  providing 
program  options  for  all  students  and  a vocational  enrollment  distri- 
bution that  approximates  the  manpower  distribution.  It  is  integrated 
in  that  it  is  rcluted  to  other  school  discipline  areas,  such  as  vocational 
with  academic,  in  ordor  to  mnko  both  moro  meaningful  to  the  student. 

Bv  fall,  11)71,  Georgia  will  havo  at  least  50  secondary  schools  in 
which  students  will  have  access  to  a developmental  vocational  cur- 
riculum from  grades  seven  through  post-secondary. 

GOAL  SETTING 

^Ve  now  have  common  goals  for  Vocational  Education  in  Georgia. 
Before  this  everybody  had  his  own  and  we  were  going  in  different 
directions,  ^ow  needs  are  being  defined  by  educational  levels,  by 
students,  by  manpower  distribution  and  by  geographical  areus.  Care 
is  tnken  to  set  up  program  priorities  so  that  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  the  schools  where  them  is  a major  gap,  such  as  a high  dropout  rate. 

STACK  1*1. AN  KOII  VOCATION  A I.  KDUCATION 

With  the  requirements  of  a State  Plan  for  Vocational  Kducation, 
planning  has  now  moved  to  the  State  level,  resulting  in  an  over-all 
coordinated  plan  for  Georgia.  This  in  turn  requires  that  all  Voca- 
tional Kducation  funds  bo  spent  in  accordance  with  certain  specific 
plans  set  forth  therein  nnd  sets  forth  in  detail  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  bo  followed  by  the  State  in  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

Haying  such  a State  Plan  has  enabled  us  to  sctmininiiim  standards, 
to  insist  on  systems  meeting  certain  pre-requisites  for  implementing 
certain  processes,  to  re-direct  existing  programs,  and  to  tie  funds  to 
results.  This  has  provided  the  needed  impetus  for  moving  us  in  the 
right  direction. 


LOCAL  TI.ANS  FOn  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirement  of  Local  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  has  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  help  local  systems  with  comprehensive  total 
planning,  something  that  had  been  done  on  a piece-meal  and  inter- 
mittent basis  before,  witli  each  service  area  vying  for  the  lion’s  share. 
This  has  helped  to  create  a new  interest  by  all  systems  in  Vocational 
Education  so  that  present  demands  far  exceed  the  money. 


SOME  MAJOR  CHANGES  : KINDERGARTEN — GRADE  12 

The  1968  Amendments  have  resulted  in  a restructuring  of  education 
in  Georgia  in  grades  K-12  to  provide  a developmental  approach  to 
education  with  goals  set  by  grade  levels.  It  has  also  become  compre- 
hensive in  that  it  provides  options  for  all  students  and  is  directed 
toward  a vocational  enrollment  that  parallels  the  manpower  distri- 
bution. We  havo  also  moved  to  an  integrated  approach  in  Vocational 
Education  through  relating  the  vocational  training  to  other  school  dis- 
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eiplinc  areas.  (See  Appendix  A which  outlines  this  approach  in 

^Pivvocationnl  courses  at  the  junior  high  level  permit  students  to 
perform  simple  tusks  in  a simulated  work  environment  where  they  are 
permitted  to  work  with  the  tools,  materials,  processes  und  pioduc  s 
e •» liar  t<>  a liven  work  setting.  These  courses  have  helped  to  make 
education  relevant  to  many  during  a critical  decision  point  in  eir 

11 'Vn  outstanding  program  made  possible  by  tho  19G8  Amendments 
ho  r Crli  o Education  and  Career  Exp  oration  (l^E.C.E. 
IWnim!  for  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth  grades.  Hus  program  is  do* 
siiriied  to  allow  tho  student  to  acquire  a base  of  experience,  ^‘owled^o 
inti  skills  for  future  decision-making,  and  to  make  a tentative  choice 
o f i to ail Lm  mtional  area  for  in5(epth  exploration.  Tljc i progra 
eontenVis  organized  around  work  roles  and  students  an;  ^cmaticu  lj 
ovnrmpcl  to  reul  or  simulated  work  experiences  within  tho  six  maj 

o Uv  of  serves '^S^fSSSSSA 

expression  of  ideas,  outdoors,  and  technology.  After  exporicncmg 
u work  role  the  student  shares  his  observations  with  othci  students 
..  small  iruidnneo  -'roups.  These  work  observations  arc  supplemented 
bv  caree (•'development  films  and  guidance  units  coiiduc^ct  by  coorcli- 
, tutors  who  were  given  special  university  preparation  dm  mg 

,IK\tqS2St  we  have  sixty-seven  programs  in  the  state  with  a total 
enrollment  of  11,000  students.  With  the  mitmtion  of  ^is  Program 
absenteeism  rates  in  many  schools  have  bren  cut 
ticipating  in  this  program  make  significantly  higher  ocora > than .n 
o, r'o.  .0.1  ^ . an  -c a,.aU kno A., 


*nt3  oil  an  occupational  khu»uju^  ««  7 A 

i 

for  future  career  decision-making. 
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or  future  career  decision-matcing.  _ , Kv  Hin 

V pother  outstanding  program  in  Georgia  mado  possible  by  the 
19*08  Amendments  is  our  Coordinated  Vocational  and  Acadcmic  Edu- 
^iWOV^ffi  Program.  This  is  a high  school  program  designed 
for  students  identified  as  potential  schooldropoutsin  P^des  Hgjit 
tlirmifrh  twolvo  Tho  nroirrum  is  designed  to  coordinate  tho  stuuonts 
on  theSob  training  with  m-school  vocational  and  academic  courses.  In 
this  program  students  can  sco  a direct  relationship 'between  ^j®1 
room  activities  and  how  these  skills  apply  to  jobs  and  life.  If  studies 
are  not  relevant  to  tiicso  students’  particular  needs  they  \y.il  onon 
rebel  However,  through  interlocking  academic  subjects  with  vw  - 
Sonal  subiccts  and  on-the-job  experience  the  students  can  lie  brought 
to  Z tT’o  n“d  for  acquiring  such  skills.  In  tins  programs we  s 
provide  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  that  says  to  the  student,  lm 
concerned  about  ymi.  I want  to  Lip  you  regardless  of  yo«r  shorlmm- 
inL's  or  neirati vc  attitudes.”  This  is  a program  that  doc9  not  stipulate 
what  a student  has  to  bo  or  do  or  say  in  order  to  merit  acrepmnco.  In- 
Btcad,  it  accepts  him  os  ho  is  and  will  work  at  helping  lum  to  devolop 
tho  traits  and  attitudes  ncccssaryf  or  success  in  Hie. 

have  64  C.V.A.lS.  programs  with  2,700  potentml  drop- 
outs  enrolled.  First  priority  for  this  program  was  given  to  those  schools 
that  had  n dropout  rate  higher  than  the  state  average.  The.  Program 
has’ already' resulted  in  hotter  work  habits,  more  interest  m scliool, 
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bettor  attendance,  the  development,  of  decision-making  skills  for  many 
students,  and  the  movement  of  many  students  into  higher  level  voca- 
tional programs. 

Another  important  change  is  the  adoption  of  the  cluster  curriculum 
concept  in  secondary  vocational  programs  so  that  students  are  trained 
in  a family  of  jobs  rather  than  restricted  to  a single  skill. 

There  is  now  greater  articulation  between  secondary  and  post-sec- 
ondary personnel  through  joint  workshops  that  have  been  provided. 
This  lias  promoted  better  understanding  of  problems  and  goals  by 
staff  at  both  levels  and  has  paved  the  way  to  a smoother  transition  for 
students  to  the  next  higher  level  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  responsibility  for  job  placement  is  being  accepted  increasingly 
by  secondary  schools  with  counselors  and  vocational  staff  working  co- 
operatively to  provide  an  effective  job  placement  program  for  all 
students. 

In  summing  up  the  progress  in  this  area  let  me  say  that  priority 
for  expansion  of  the  programs  is  being  placed  on  making  vocational 
education  available  to  students  in  the  earlier  grades  and  altering  the 
curriculum  to  make  it  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  students  in  both 
the  middle  and  upper  grade  levels.  Considerable  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  vocational  orientation,  prc-vocntional  and  cooperative  work 
experience  programs.  An  increasing  amount  of  the  secondary  funding 
is  going  into  the  development  of  comprehensive  high  school  centers 
which  are  designed  to  prepare  high  school  youth  for  job  entry. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  bring  nbontthesc  kinds  of  results 
through  the.  1008  Amendments,  and  these  results  are  being  accom- 
plished in  Georgia. 


SOME  MAJOR  CHANGES  : roSTSECONDARY 

Georgia  already  had  n strong  post-secondary  piogram  when  the 
1968  Amendments  were  passed,  but  they  have  built  upon  this  and 
sought,  to  expand  their  facilities  and  improve  their  outreach  with  the 
aid  afforded  them  through  the  1968  Amendments. 

Expansion  of  facilities  resulted  in  two  new  area  vocational-technical 
sclvoos  being  built  in  their  entirety  at  Carrollton  and  Ocilla.  Addi- 
tional facilities  have  been  added  at  eight  of  the  already  existing 
schools.  In  addition  to  these,  three  comprehensive  manpower  centers 
havo  been  'built  throughout  the  State.  In  total  the  system  is  presently 
made  up  of  23  area  vocational-technical  schools,  two  residential  type 
stato  schools,  and  four  adult  vocational  centers. 

Emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on  greater  use  of  existing  equipment 
and  staff,  on  serving  a larger  number  of  non-high  school  graduates, 
and  on  expanding  the  outreach  of  the  school  to  include  people  who 
needed  vocational  training  but  were  not  aware  of  their  own  needs  or 
of  its  accessibility. 

To  make  our  schools  an  “including  in”  agency,  rather  than  an  “ex- 
cluding out”  agency  we  developed  the  Learn ing-Earning  Educational 
Program  (LEEP)  designed  to  recruit  school  dropouts  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  qualified  to  enter  vocational  training,  and  to  make  them 
qualified  through  training  in  basic  education,  employability  skills, 
part,  time  on-the-job  training,  and  vocational  training  for  a salablo 
skill.  These  students  then  were  cither  placed  on  a full  time  job,  entered 
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in  a full-timo  vocational  training  program  with  part-time  employ- 
ment, or  entered  in  a part-time  vocational  training  program  with  full- 
time employment. 

The  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  Projects  have  also  enabled 
these  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  served.  They  have  done  this  through  providing  a typo  of 
training  that  is  designed  to  meet  this  need,  altering  the  curriculum 
where  necessary  and  providing  the  materials  and  facilities  needed  to 
orient  the  services  of  the  school  to  meet  these  needs. 

As  a result  of  the  1968  Amendments,  adults  'below  certain  income 
levels  have  become  special  target  groups,  state  product  objectives  have 
been  more  clearly  defined  ana  the  whole  program  lvas  moved  toward 
a management  system.  Through  increased  services  and  accessibility 
thereto  provided  by  the  1968  Amendments,  enrollment  has  increased 
from  13,906  full-timo  and  76,000  part-time  students  in  1967-68  to  an 
enrollment  of  17,042  full-time  and  108,449  part-time  students  in  1970- 
71.  The  increased  outreach  has  been  aimed  particularly  toward  reach- 
ing disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students. 

SOME  DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

Georgia’s  25  percent  set-aside  funds  provided  for  Disadvantaged 
and  Handicapped  through  the  1968  Amendments  are  being  admin- 
istered through  the  project  method.  It  was  felt  that  this  method  was 
the  best  approach  for  obtaining  the  desired  results. 

Guidelines  governing  special  projects  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  were  developed.  The  guidelines  include  a major  ob- 
jective of  having  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools  imple- 
ment new  programs  and  modify  their  existing  curriculums  and  educa- 
tional structure  to  more  effectively  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped.  Each  system  wishing  to  compete  for 
these  monies  had  to  submit  a proposal  to  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  outlining  in  detail  a step  by  step  plan  for  how  it  would : 

1.  Provide  additional  vocational  education  programs  to  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  students. 

2.  Provide  a greater  total  school  emphasis  on  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped. 

3.  Interlock  vocational  and  academic  education. 

4.  Provide  supportive  services  for  students  classified  as  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped. 

5.  More  effectively  utilize  aill  school  and  community  resources  to 
servo  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

In  addition  to  the  planned  approach  for  modifying  and  restructur- 
ing the  educational  curriculum  each  system  was  required  to  complete 
a set  of  “accountability”  objectives  against  which  the  accomplish- 
ment of  expected  results  could  be  measured.  This  moans  that  each  sys- 
tem had  to  ^tate  the  degree  to  which  it  would  produce  results  in  such 
areas  as  reduction  of  dropouts,  increased  accessibility  to  vocational 
education  programs,  increased  number  of  iobs  for  graduates  and  drop- 
outs, increased  preparations  of  students  for  entry  level  jobs,  and  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  students  being  placed  on  jobs  earning  above 
the  minimum  wage. 
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Projects  were  approved  on  a basis  of  open  competition.  A review 
committee  composed  of  representatives  selected  from  various  fields 
in  education  provided  the  evaluation  of  the  projects  and  made  recom- 
mendations regarding  approval.  Special  grants  to  systems  to  conduct 
projects  were  awarded  based  on  expected  results  to  be  obtained  from 
implementation  of  the  projects. 

Each  project  at  the  secondary  level  consisted  of  a plan  of  voca- 
tional education  from  grades  7 through  12  which  included  an  explora- 
tory, prevocational  and  vocational  phase.  Each  project  included  a ma- 
jor thrust  toward  providing  a developmental  and  comprehensive  vo- 
cational program.  This  was  accomplished  by  implementing  new  voca- 
tional programs  or  prevocational  programs  at  strategic  points  in  the 
school  curriculum,  interlocking  vocational  with  academic  curricula, 
and  movement  toward  more  effective  utilization  of  all  community 
resources. 

To  date,  36  secondary  and  14  post-secondary  school  systems  have 
been  awarded  special  project  grants  at  a total  cost  of  2.3  million  dol- 
lars. A chart  showing  their  geographical  distribution  by  size  of  system 
is  attached  as  Appendix  B. 

These  50  projects  will  employ  168  vocational  teachers  and  will  serve 
10,000  additional  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students.  This  il- 
lustrates how  vocational  funds  can  be  used  to  aeliver  service  to  stu- 
dents with  needs  rather  than  just  buying  more  equipment. 

Present  indications  are  that  schools  conducting  these  special  projects 
are  being  successful  in  reducing  dropouts,  increasing  attendance  and 
providing  more  vocational  education  programs  to  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students.  Furthermore,  we  have  been  able  to  restructure 
the  entire  school  with  this  money  and  to  redirect  their  other  funds  so 
as  to  make  the  school  an  “including-in”  agency.  A chart  showing 
criteria  to  be  met  by  schools  receiving  a grant  award  to  serve  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  students  is  achieved  ns  Appendix  C. 


Another  phase  of  our  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  Program  is 
an  effort  to  encourage  individual  teachers  at  the  local  level  to  examine 
their  curricula  in  terms  of  more  effectively  serving  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  providing 
grant  awards  up  to  $1,500  per  teacher  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  ox 
supplies  and  materials  to  help  teachers  of  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped students  to  individualize  their  instructional  program.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  the  $1,500  grant,  the  teacher  must  present  a plan 
showing : 

1.  How  he  proposes  to  change  his  instructional  program  to  more 
effectively  servo  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

2.  How  the  materials  to  be  purchased  can  oe  used  to  more  indi- 
vidualize the  instruction. 

3.  How  the  program  will  bo  interlocked  with  other  academic  and 
vocational  areas.  • • ' 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  grant  awards  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  individual  teachers  throughout  'the  state  with  proportionate 
numbers  being  allocated  to  each  vocational  category.  : 
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GRANTS  TO  ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED  AND  RURAL  AREAS 

Iii  an  effort  to  try  to  broaden  the  vocational  offerings  of  schools  in 
economically  depressed  areas  and  of  systems  having, tewer  than  1000 
students  in  high  school,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  tor  these  systems  to  obtain  $100,000  in  matching 
funds.  In  order  to  qualify  for  tliis>  money  each  system  must  agree  to 
implement  a comprehensive  vocational  program  at  the  high  school 
level.  This  includes : 

1.  An  exploratory  program  in  grades  7,  8 or  9. 

2.  Prevocatioual  programs  in  grades  8 and  9. 

3.  A vocational  program  at  the  high  school  level  which  includes  at 
least  five  vocational  curriculum  areas,  each  of  which  is  offered  for  at 
least  two  years  on  a 2-hour  daily  basis. 

In  addition,  each  system  receiving  a $100,000  grant  must  agree  to 
implement  a state  directed  curriculum  that  provides  for  a more  com- 
prehensive program  for  serving  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
through  vocational  education. 


The  1968  Amendments,  have  also  had  far-reaching  effects  on  re- 
search. Vocational  education  research  in  Georgia  is  carried  out  par- 
ticularly by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  oi  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  broad  ob- 
jective of  this.unit  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

To  identify  those  barriers  that  prevent,  us  from  accomplishing 
the  State  objectives  for  vocational  education  and  direct  our  re- 
search  efforts  to  eliminate  those  barriers. 

•To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  along 
with  other  elements  of  . the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  es- 
tablished several  priority  areas  off  concern  for.  which  research  funds 
of  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments  are  to  be  used. 
The  priorities  are:  Determining  projected  employment  demands  and 
possible  career  ladders  for  secondary  vocational  curriculum  clusters; 
Changing  public  perceptions  of  vocational  education';’  Modifying  ex- 
isting high  school  business  education  learning  processes  to  more  effec- 
tively prepare  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students' for  office  oc- 
cupations Developing  and  piloting  a “world  of  work”  curriculum  for 
kindergarten  through  griitle 'six;  Developing  and  piloting  a model 
counseling  program  for  an  area  vocational-technical  school’s  part- 
time  adult  students;  Developing  and  piloting  a program  of  individ- 
ualized instructional' packages  for  '.secondary  vocational'  curriculum 
clusters;  Developing  and  piloting  a core  of  individualized  instruc- 
tional packages  in  marketing  and  distribution  for  post-secondary 
schools;  Developing  and  piloting  a program  off  Individualized  in- 
structional packages  for  five  post-secondary  vocational  offerings  in 
the  field  ot  trade  and  technical  education;  Preparing  elementary 
teachers  and  counselors  for  the  process  of  fusing  career  development 
activities  into  the  curriculum,  and  Developing  and  piloting  program 
texts  in  math  for  six  secondary  n,hd  post-seconaary  yocatiOnal  clusters. 

Vocational  educators  throughout  the  state  are  ndw  preparing  pro- 
posals addressed  to  thoso  priorities. , A direct  result  of  the  research 
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will  be  to  make  vocational  education  in  Georgia  more  accessible  and 
available  at  all  levels  from  elementary  school  career  exploration 
through  post-secondary  and  adult  vocational  training.  The  results 
will  make  vocational  education  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  today’s 
youth  and  to  the  state’s  manpower  needs.  These  research  results  will 
further  enhance  the  ability  of  Georgia  vocational  educators  to  serve 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  throughout  the  state. 

The  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments  nave  had  an  impact 
on  the  use  of  funds  from  other  legislative  sources.  In  Georgia,  a prime 
example  of  this  is  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
(EPDA). 

Georgia’s  Vocational  Education  Division  recognizes  that  a state’s 
vocational  programs  arc  no  better  than  the  training  of  the  personnel 
who  man  them.  As  a result,  we  have  made  excellent  use  of  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act.  School  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, counselors,  instructors  at  all  levels,  and  state  staff  have  received 
special  professional  development  training.  Some  638  of  these  school 
staff  members  attended  special  summer  workshops  during  1970.  These 
workshops  were  designed  to  expand  methods  and  techniques  for  in- 
structing disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students,  to  explore  meth- 
ods of  providing  new  career  exploration  opportunities  to  elementary 
and  middle  grade  students  and  to  provide  special  teaching  techniques 
for  teachers  who  will  work  with  potential  school  dropouts. 

The  last  two  items  mentioned  have  to  do  with  two  newly  developed 
programs  designed  to  help  fill  critical  gaps  in  career  exploration  and 
in-service  to  the  state’s  many  potential  school  dropouts.  To  respond 
to  this  need,  the  Vocational  Education  Division  developed  the  Pro- 
gram  of  Education  and  Career  Exploration  (PECE)  and  the  Coordi- 
nated Vocational  and  Academic  Education  program  (CVAE).  Both 
of  these  programs  required  now  and  carefully  trained  personnel.  The 
personnel,  of  course,  nave  been  trained  and  developed  as  a part  of 
Georgia’s  EPDA  projects.  These  programs  now  have  widespread  ac- 
ceptance through  out  the  state. 

The  EPDA  program  wilj  continue  this  summer  through  a series  of 
ten  special  programs  to  train,  upgrade  and  develop  vocational  educa- 
tors throughout  the  state.  The  principal  objective  of  Georgia’s  EPDA 
program  for  vocational  education  is  to  use  the  professional  develop- 
ment funds  to  bring  about  re-direction  in  vocational  education 
through  vocational  teacher  education  in  order  to  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  state,  and  guide  vocational  education  towara  the  goals 
of  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments. 

Curriculum  development  has  also  received  considerable  attention 
as  a result  of  the  1968  vocational  education  amendments.  There  have 
been  special  curriculum  projects  at  both  the  post-secondary  level  and 
the  secondary  level. 

At  the  post-secondary  level,  the  project  has  been  concerned  with 
enabling  schools  to  enroll  students  during  any  quarter  by  making  each 
unit  of  study  stand  on  its  own  and  function  with  a minimum  number 
of  prerequisites.  This  effort  has  also  been  concerned  with  developing 
behavioral  objectives  for  the  several  course  areas.  Teaching  tech- 
niques and  student  learning  activities  have  been  identified  for  accom- 
plishing these  behavioral  objectives.  As  a result  of  each  quarter’s  stu- 
dies standing  on  their  own  and  the  instructor  addressing  himself  to  the 
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accomplishment  of  tho  designated  behavioral  objectives,  students  will 
be  able  to  depart  from  tho  program  with  different  levels  of  job  skills. 
Student  competencies  will  vary  from  simple  entry  level  skills  to  more 
advanced  and  complex  job  skills  and  knowledge.  This  is  a further  out- 
come of  the  post-secondary  curriculum  study.  As  an  overall  result 
post-secondary  vocational-technical  school  curriculums  have  become 
more  accessible,  more  relevant,  and  better  able  to  serve  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students  in  traditional  vocational  programs. 

The  curriculum  effort  at  the  secondary  level  has  focused  on  the  clus- 
ter concept.  A system  of  cluster  curricula  has  been  developed  for  the 
area  comprehensive  high  schools  now  becoming  operational  in  Georgia. 
As  a result  of  tho  cluster  method  of  instruction  high  school  students 
benefit  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  They  have  greater  flexibility  in  occupational  choice  patterns. 

2.  They  are  provided  with  vocational  competence  that  affords 
them  a greater  degree  of  mobility  on  a geographical  basis. 

3.  They  will  have  the  kind  of  vocational  competence  that  will 
afford  them  mobility  for  jobs  rithin  an  individual  industry'  or 


The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  1908  Amendments  have  also  made 
changes  in  reimbursement  of  vocational  funds  in  Georgia. 

Our  budget  is  now  set  up  according  to  the  following  grade  levels: 
K-6 ; 7-9 ; 10-12 ; and  post-secondary  and  adult. 

Also  it  1ms  bccomo  necessary  to  earmark  funds  for  certain  specific 
purposes  as  follows: 

1.  For  certain  geographical  areas. 

2.  For  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

3.  For  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

4.  For  systems  with  a high  dropout  rate. 

».  For  economically  depressed  counties. 

6.  For  small  schools. 

Other  major  changes  in  reimbursement  of  vocational  funds  to  school 
districts  include  use  of  the  project  method  for  fuiidin  to  serve 


disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students,  use  of  a as  pre- 

scribed in  tne  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  when  dote  mining 
priorities  in  funding,  and  requiring  that  accountability  be  built  into 
projects  so  that  objectives  identified  in  the  project  proposal  must  be 
reasonably  attained  before  projects  can  be  renewed. 

The  Georgia  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 

The  1968  Amendments  for  vocational  education  called  for  the.  es- 
tablishment of  a.  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education. 
The  Council  was  created  for  tho  expressed  purpose  of : 

1.  Advising  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  on  de- 
velopment of  the  state  plan  for  vocational  education ; 

2.  Evaluating  vocational  education  programs,  services,  activi- 
ties, and  publication  of  results; 

3.  Recommending  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
certain  changes  deemed  necessary  for  a more  effectual  operation  of 
the  vocational  education  programs. 

08-338 — 71 23 
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On  March  27,  1969,  the  Georgia  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  was  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  sixteen  (16)  members,  representing  specific  areas  ns  listed  in  the 
1968  Amenaments.  The  Council  is  composed  of  four  (4)  committees : 

1.  Professional  Development 

2.  Council  Reports  nncl  Publicity 

3.  Evaluation 

4.  State  Plan  Development 

The  Council  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  implementation  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  Georgia. 

In  its  first  report,  the  Council  encouraged  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  to  establish  a tolal  developmental  concept  in  all  phases 
of  tho  educational  system.  The  Council  report  examined  all  phases  of 
vocational  education  by  grade  levels  and  suggested  certain  changes 
that  should  bo  made. 

In  trying  to  become  more  involved  with  the  total  vocational  pro- 
gram, the  Council  sponsored  a scries  of  44  legislative  meetings  across 
tho  State.  The  purpose  of  theso  meetings  was  two-fold : 

1.  To  inform  teachers,  legislators  and  other  individuals  of  the 
content  of  the  first  council  report,  and  to  point  out  some  other 
concerns  of  tho  Council ; and 

2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  local  people  to  share  their 
concerns  with  members  of  tho  Council. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  ono  of  the  main  functions  of  tho  Council  is 
to  perform  an  evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs.  The 
Georgia  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Georgia,  is 
currently  in  tho  process  of  developing  a system  for  the  evaluation. 
Input  to  the  evaluation  system  has  been  made  from  the  vocational 
staff  at  tho  state  level,  at.  tho  local  level,  and  by  members  of  tho  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Georgia. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  say  that  Georgia  has  benefited  con- 
siderably from  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  and  we  believe  that  they  have  done  much  to  move  educa- 
tion in  the  right  direction.  Wo  also  believe  that  vocational-technical 
education  must  continue  to  bo  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program 
of  education.  I must  work  closor  with  general  educators  in  a program 
of  career  development  extending  from  the  elementary  level  through 
tho  post-secondary  schools.  It  must  also  provide  programs  for  all  kinds 
of  people,  in  all  kinds  of  communities,  and  for  all  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions. The  essence  of  our  need  is  urgency , demanded  by  both  tho 
sociological  and  technological  changes  presently  taking  place  through- 
out the  nation.  This  is  not  tho  time  to  go  backward,  but  forward  in  the 
direction  so  clearly  indicated  by  tho  1968  Amendments. 


The  desired  student  goals  of  this  career  development  program  at  each  education 
level  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Grade  K-G:  Student  acquires  positive  attitude  toward  work,  school,  and  in- 
creased knowledge  of  self  in  relationship  to  work. 

Grade  7 : Student  makes  tentative  choice  of  broad  occupational  areas  or  of 
several  occupational  clusters  for  further  exploration. 

Grade  8:  Student  makes  specific  choice  of  occupational  cluster  for  in-depth 
exploration  and  for  acquiring  employability  skills. 

Grades  !)  or  10:  Student  makes  choice  of  occupational  cluster  for  entry-level 
job  preparation  and  for  further  exploration. 

Grades  10-12 : Student  prepares  for  and  satisfactorily  enters  an  entry-level 
job,  or  seeks  further  education  and/or  job  preparation. 

Post-Secondary  : Student  prepares  and  satisfactorily  enters  a specific  technical, 
sklls,  or  subprofessionnl  occupation. 

Adult : Student  prepares  for  and  satisfactorily  enters  a new  occupation  or  un- 
dates  and  upgrades  competence  in  existing  occupational  field. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Criteria  To  Be  Mcr  by  Schools  Receiving  a Grant  Award  To  Conduct  Special 
Projects  To  Serve  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 

SCHOOLS  WITH  FEWER  THAN  1000 
STUDENTS  IN  GRADES  0 THROUGH  12 


1.  At  grade  7,  8,  or  9,  offer  enough  sec- 

tions of  the  P.E.C.E.  Program  on 
a semester  basis  for  80  percent  of 
students  to  be  enrolled  as  an  accept- 
ance alternative. 

2.  Offer  at  grade  8 mini-prevocational 

courses  in  at  least  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  areas:  service  occupa- 
tions, home  economics  related  occu- 
pations businOvSS  occupations, 
industrial  arts  technology,  and 
agriculture  and  natural  resources. 
For  at  least  three  of  the  areas, 
students  must  have  access  to  one 
year  pre-vocatlonal  courses  in  grade 
nine,  and  two  vocational  clusters 
in  grades  ten  through  twelve. 

3.  At  grade  9,  offer  one  year  of  pro-  vo- 

cational courses  in  at  least  three 
of  the  areas  identified.  Students 
must,  have  access  to  vocational 
cluster  courses  in  grades  10-12  for 
tit  least  three  of  the  pre-voentional 
courses. 


1.  At  grades  10,  11,  and  12.  at  least  five  4, 
vocational  curriculum  clusters, 
each  of  which  is  offered  for  at  least 
two  years  on  a two  class  hour  basis 
excluding  the  office  cluster.  (1.  In 
order  for  the  office  program  to  qual- 
ify ns  a cluster,  it  must  meet  the 
criteria  set  forth  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  for  an  ap- 
proved business  education  pro- 
gram.) At  least  one  of  the  five 
cluster  offerings  must  ho  either 
from  Area  I or  Area  II  and  at 
least  one  must  bo  from  Area  V.  A 
cooperative  program  may  be  count- 
ed as  one  of  the  five  clusters. 


1.  At  grade  7,  8,  and  9,  offer  enough  sec- 

tions of  the  P.E.C.E.  program  on  a 
semester  or  quarter  basis  for  80% 
of  students  to  be  enrolled  as  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative. 

2.  At  grade  8,  offer  mini-prevccational 

courses  in  at  least  four  of  the  fol- 
lowing live  areas:  service  occupa: 
tlons,  home  economics  related  oc- 
cupations, business  occupations, 
industrial  arts  technology  and 
agriculture  and  natural  resources. 
For  at  least  three  of  the  areas,  stu- 
dents must  have  acecss  to  one  year 
pre-vocntional  courses  in  grade 
nine,  and  two  vocational  clusters 
in  grades  ton  through  twelve. 

3.  At  grade  9,  offer  one  year  of  pre- 
voeational  courses  in  at  least  four 
of  the  five  areas  and  in  the  Indus- 
trial arts  technology  areas  offer 
at  least  two  different  courses.  Stu- 
dents must  have  access  to  voca- 
tional cluster  courses  in  grades  10- 
12  for  at  least  four  of  the  pre-voca- 
tional  courses. 

At  grades  10, 11,  and  12.  offer  at  least 
six  vocational  curriculum  clusters, 
each  of  which  is  offered  for  at  least 
two  years  on  a two  classroom  basis 
excluding  the  offiee  cluster  (1).  At 
least  four  of  the  clusters  must  be 
of  the  lab  or  shop  type  with  at  least 
one  being  from  either  Areas  I or 
II,  and  at  least  three  must  be  from 
Area  V. 
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State  Director — Samson  S.  Shigetoml 
Vocation* a ii  Education*  in  Hawaii 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

Each  stato  develops  a system  which  meets  its  specific  requirements, 
In  Hawaii,  the  Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for  programs 
between  grades  K to  12,  and  the  University  of  Hawaii  administers  all 
public  post-secondary  programs.  Each  state  agency  operates  a state- 
wide system,  and  there  are  no  local  school  districts  as  found  in  most  of 
the  Mainland  states. 

Vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  is  designed  to  increase 
the  individual’s  options — to  be  employed  at  entry  level  jobs,  to  move 
toward  occupational  specialization  at  one  of  the  community  colleges, 
or  to  continue  to  prepare  for  one  of  the  professions.  The  general  strat- 
egy is  to  treat,  preparation  for  a vocation  as  a continuum  in  which  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  provide  the  most  basic  skills  needed  for 
entry  level  employability,  training  or  retraining,  while  more  special- 
ized occupational  preparation  takes  place  in  community  colleges,  on- 
the-job,  or  in  other  post-high  school  situations. 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  experiences  in  clusters  such 
as  business,  personal/public  services,  food  services,  electricity/elec- 
tronics,  construction  and  civil  technology,  mechanical,  health,  and 
technical  graphics,  Figure  1 illustrates  how  the  vocational  clusters  in 
the.  high  schools  are  articulated  with  programs  in  the  community 
colleges. 

post-secondary  vocational  education 

Introduction 

Hawaii,  up  until  June,  1964,  provided  vocational -technical  educa- 
tion through  its  five  technical  schools,  which  were  administered  by  the 
State.  Department  of  Education,  However,  with  the  passage  of  Act  39. 
Session  Laws  of  ITrtwaii  1964,  the.  University  of  Hawaii  Board  of 
Regents  was  authorized  to  establish  community  colleges  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  to  include  four  of  the  five  existing  technical  schools  in  this 
development.  As  a result  of  the.  mandate,  one  of  the  technical  schools 
was  exempted  but  in  July,  1969,  became  part  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  when  Act  1GG,  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii  19G9,  became  effective. 

In  1968-69,  Leeward  Community  Collego  opened  its  doors  for  the 
first  time  so  that  now  there  are  six  community  colleges  offering  voca- 
tional programs  and  services;  The  Hawaii  State  Legislature  rfedently 
approved  the  funds  to  plan  for  t Wo  additional  community  colleges  to 
be  built  on  the  Island  or Ori.hu. 

Employing  this  year’s  enrollment  figure^  the  ratio  of  occupational 
education  majoi's  to  transfer  education  majors  at  Honolulu  Oommii- 
nity  College:  is  80':20,  at  Knpiolani  Community  College;  is  77 :23,!  at 
Kauai  Comihunity;  College  is  72:  28,  nt  'Maui  Community  College  is 
59 :48,  at  Hawaii  Community  College  is  lOOipercent  vocational,  and  at 
Leeward  Community  College  is  Ifi.:  85.  : ■ ■ v '■>  • 
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ARTICULATION: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 


DOE  - COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


community  COLLEGES 
OCCWATIOKAL  specialization 


/ 


fire "Science 


PERSONAL/PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS / ' APPAREL  DESIGN  1 CONSTRUCTION 

*«*«*•£  POLICE  SCIENCE 

LIBRARY  TECHNOLOGY 


FO'jD  SERVICE  OCCU?AnC’?iS 


\ Recreational  instructor 

^COSMETOLOGY 


ELECTRICAL/ ELECTKMICS  OCCUPATIONS 


COfiSTRUCTlOII/  CIVIL  TtCimCSY 
CCClffyiTSCSS 


•l.W»rvn4V^VW! 


MECHANICAL  OCCUPATION 


r,Z) 


/•ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
CARPENTRY 

SKEETMETAL  AND  PLASTICS 
'WELDING 


HEALTH  OCCi!?£7!C:<$ 

a f -k%k,  * Lynxur^x^y^1 


TECHNICAL  GRAPHICS  0?C‘J?.VT!0^ 


DENTAL  ASSISTING 
MEDICAL  ASSISTING 
PRACTICAL  nursing 
radiologic  technician 
registered  nursing 


FIGURE  1 The  Department1  of  Education  Vocational  Education 
Clusters  of  Occupations  are  Articulated  with 
Programs  in  the"  Conmunity  Colleges. 

Program  Development  and  Accomplishment 

The  “Open  Door”  policy  of  the  community  colleges  provides  op- 
portunities for  students  of  widely  varying  levels  of  intelligence,  apti- 
tude^ capability,  aspiration,  and  interest.  There  are  over  50  occupa- 
tional associate  degree  programs  and  48  certificate  of  achievement 
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programs  offered  in  the  two-year  colleges  for  day-time  and  extended 
day  students.  (See  Appendix  A for  list  of  programs  being  offered  by 
the  various  community  colleges.)  Figure  2 shows  the  day  and  extended 
day  credit  enrollment  growth  patterns  for  the  community  colleges 
from  the  time  to  technical  schools  were  transferred  to  the  University. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  vocational  education  enrolls  more  students 
than  liberal  arts  and  that  the  occupational  programs  continue  to  show 
healthy  increases.  Although  the  majority  of  the  students  were  resi- 
dents of  the  State,  the  programs  also  attracted  a number  of  students 
from  the  Mainland  and  over  ten  foreign  countries. 

Statisticians  perhaps  will  be  disturbed  by  the  relatively  large  Cate- 
gory-Special and  Unclassified;  but  this  group  reflects  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  community  colleges.  Early  admissions  to  vocational  and  liberal 
aits  programs  from  high  schools,  housewives  who  want  one  course, 
working  people  who  wish  to  explore  an  area  in  liberal  arts  or  additional 
training  in  their  field  of  employment  are  all  legitimate  unclassified 

students.  . . 

In  addition  to  the  4,647  students  enrolled  in  credit  courses,  Figure  3 
shows  4,081  students  enrolled  in  non-credit  evening  courses  this  year. 
Apprentices  comprise  over  half  of  the  evening  non-credit  enrollment. 

When  community  colleges  cannot  justify  a training  program  due  to 
low  enrollments,  lack  of  equipment  or  facility,  or  the  need  for  a cate- 
gory of  workers  is  a temporary  one,  the  education  institutions  have 
initiated  cooperative  education  programs. 

The  public  two-year  institutions  also  cooperate  and  participate  in 
federally  subsidized  programs  such  as  New  Careers,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training,  Model  Cities,  and  Work  Incentive  Program. 

The  colleges  were  also  shown  how  to  have  diversity  of  programs 
through  cooperative  education.  For  example,  a campus  offering  only 
architectural  drafting  was  told  to  have  its  instructor  identify  the  com- 
mon elements  in  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical  drafting  Once  the 
commonalities  have  been  identified,  the  next  step  is  to  develop  core 
courses.  Students  taking  and  finishing  the  core  courses  can  then  decide 
on  the  alternatives : 

1.  Specialize  through  cooperative  education. 

2.  Take  specialization  courses  in  community  colleges. 

3.  Enter  into  apprenticeship. 

Federal  funds  earmarked  for  cooperative  education  under  Part  G 
of  the  Act  helped  tremendously  to  boost  the  cooperative  enrollment 
in  the  post-secondary  institutions  from  68  to  aprpoximately  273  this 
year.  The  Federal  funds  also  enabled  the  State  to  contract  with  a con- 
sultant, Dr.  Gordon  Law,  to  assist  cooperative  education  coordinators 
of  the  various  colleges  to  overcome  the  problems  they  encountered  and 
to  assist  them  in  increasing  the  number  of  students  who  can  be  served 
through  cooperative  education. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
TOTAL  Ennoikumr  (DAY, WITH. credit) 
FALL  SEMESTERS  19 65 -'70 
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VOCATIONAL 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
SPECIAL  £-,  UNCLASSIFIED 
- — NO  DATA 

FIGURE  2..  Day  and. Extended  Day  Enrollment  In  the  Community  College's. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

total  'mnoimim  {evening.^ credit}' 

FALL  SEMESTERS  1965 -VO.  ■ 


VOCATIONAL  (APPRENTICE  + NON-APPRENTICE) 

apprentice 

- NON-APPRENTICE 

- LIBERAL  ARTS 

FIGURE  3.  Evening  Non-C.red1t  Enrollment  In' the  Coimuinlty  Colleges. 
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Other  developments  in  vocational  education  at  the  community  col- 
lege level  for  next  year  include  more  program  flexibility  and  instruc- 
tional innovations. 

In  a traditional  program,  a lecture  or  demonstration  on  how  to  make 
a door,  window,  shelf,  or  furniture  is  given  only  once.  The  student  who 
misses  it  because  of  absence  or  inattention  may  not  get  a second  chance, 
because  new  materials  are  introduced  the  following  class  sessions.  If 
the  problem  is  not  rectified  early,  the  result  will  be  analogous  to  a 
snowball  rolling  down  the  hill.  There  are  other  students  who  must  have 
some  presentations  repeated  three  or  four  times  before  they  fully  com- 
prehend. Are  these  potential  dropouts  or  failures? 

The  establishment  of  a learning  center  will  enable  the  student  to 
keep  up  with  his  peers  by  providing  him  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
lesson  via  video  tape,  film  loop,  filmstrip,  or  programmed  material. 
Besides  serving  as  an  aid  to  a course,  programmed  material  may  also 
be  used  to  review  a course  previously  taken,  prepare  for  an  advanced 
course  or  examination,  and  satisfy  personal  interest.  The  role  of  the 
learning  center  will  be  to  provide  remedial  instruction,  drill  and  rein- 
forcement, opportunity  for  self-instruction  and  personal  enrichment. 

By  and  large,  curriculum  development  in  occupational  education 
proceeds  from  a fallacious  assumption  that  none  of  the  specialized 
competencies  which  a program  is  designed  to  develop  have  been  ac- 
quired previously  by  anyone  who  enters  the  program.  Many  who  enroll 
in  occupational  curriculums  have  acquired  competencies  related  to  the 
program  they  chose  from  work  experience  or  experiences  received  at 
home  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  a need  to  establish,  wherever  feasible,  occuptional  programs 
where  students  will  progress  at  their  own  rate  and  will  know  what  is 
expected  of  them  in  terms  of  the  competency  level  they  must  meet  and 
the  knowledge  they  must  acquire.  As  they  complete  one  unit  of  in- 
struction successfully,  they  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
Any  student  who  fails  a lesson  does  not  repeat  the  entire  course,  but  is 
required  to  review  only  those  areas  in  which  he  is  deficient.  The  em- 
phasis here  is  not  on  clock  hours  of  instruction  but  on  level  of  achieve- 
ment determined  by  written  and  performance  examinations. 

The  expansion  oi  early  admission  programs  for  high  school  stu- 
dents with  special  interests,  skills,  and  knowledge  should  be  ex- 
panded. In  addition,  the  use  of  laboratory  assistants  should  be  con- 
sidered especially  when  teaching  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED 

Although  there  are  several  pockets  of  poverty  throughout  the 
State,  the  ICalihi-Palama  and  Waianae-Nanakuli  areas  include  the 
largest  number  of  families  with  annual  incomes  of  $4,200  or  less, 
highest  unemployment  rate,  and  greatest  percentage  of  high  school 
dropouts. 

Seoondary  Level 

At  the  secondary  level,  there  are  two  programs  designed  for  stu- 
dents with  special  needs.  The  Occupational  Skills  Program  is  for 
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the  handicapped,  while  the  Pre-Industrial  Preparation  Program  is 
for  the  disadvantaged  students. 

Under  the  Pre-Industrial  Preparation  Program,  occupational  ex- 
periences planned  for  the  disadvantaged  student  are  identical  to 
those  of  the  regular  student,  except  that  the  former  uses  his  occu- 
pational experiences  as  the  vehicle  for  also  learning  his  basic  aca- 
demic knowledge  and  skills  by  correlation. 

The  Occupational  Skills  Program  is  designed  for  individuals  iden- 
tified as  learners  with  limited  abilities,  such  as  the  mentally  retarded 
educables  and  some  of  those  with  learning  disabilities  and  borderline 
cases. 

This  program  basicalty  is  for  job  exploration  and  skill  develop- 
ment in  performing  simple  and  specific  job  tasks  belonging  to  clus- 
ters of  occupations  which  have  been  determined  to  be  those  which 
offer  employment  opportunities  for  these  students.  These  simple  job 
tasks  are  those  which  are  performed  under  supervision  and  are  repe- 
titious in  nature.  For  instance,  in  the  food  service  occupations,  bus- 
boys  and  dishwashers  perform  simple,  routine  tasks;  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  tasks  are  done  well  and  fast  insofar  as  the  food 
industry  and  the  public  are  concerned.  The  development  of  job  skills 
takes  place  in  simulated  classroom  situations  and  on-the-job  within 
industry.  It  is  also  part  of  this  program  to  help  these  limited  ability 
learners  realize  that  appearance,  conduct,  and  attitude  play  a definite 
role  in  employment. 

A summary  of  the  secondary  schools’  achievement  toward  serving 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  is  shown  below: 


Fiscal  year  1969-70 


Fiscal  year  1970-71 


Outcome  Per-  Outcome  Per-  Outcome  Per-  Outcome  Per- 
Objectives  sought  cent  achieved  cent  sought  cent  achieved  cent 


DISADVANTAGED 
1.  To  increase  the  number  and  per- 


centage  of  disadvantaged  popu- 
lation^ level)  enrolled  in 
vocational  education 

489 

15 

1489 

15 

689 

22 

1740 

24 

2.  To  increase  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional programs 

5 ... 

U4  .. 

14  .. 

123  ... 

3.  To  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  cooperative 
education  programs 

168  .. 

2 180  .. 

180  .. 

5312  ... 

4.  To  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  work-study 
programs 

200  .. 

2 136  .. 

405  .. 

N.A.  ... 

HANDICAPPED 

1.  To  increase  the  percentage  of 
handicapped  population  (by 
level)  enrolled  in  vocational 
education 

173 

9 

196 

10 

324 

18 

<578 

2.  To  increase  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional programs  for  handicapped 
students 

16  .. 

21  .. 

21  .. 

5 39  ... 

3.  To  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  cooperative 
programs 

22  .. 

37  .. 

49 

N.A.  ... 

i Excluding  consumer  and  homemaking  students. 
J Late  funding. 

J Preliminary. 

< Preliminary  duplicated  account. 
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Post-Secondai'y  Level 

The  role  of  community  colleges  is  not  merely  to  serve  the  post- 
secondary  student  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult,  apprentice,  and 
students  ■with  special  needs  whose  handicaps  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding in  the  regular  occupational  programs.  The  campuses  must 
afford  all  students  from  the  educationally  handicapped  to  the  brightest 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  jobs  from  the  comparatively  simple 
to  the  most  complex,  and  they  must  expand  their  sendees  by  preparing 
untrained,  unemployed,  and  underemployed  persons  to  fill  positions 
which  remain  unfilled  in  our  affluent  society. 

A three-prong  approach  has  been  launched  by  the  community  col- 
leges to  assist  the  disadvantaged  students.  The  first  method  is  the 
development  of  an  early  admission  program.  This  program  enables 
students  with  special  interests,  aptitudes,  and.  knowledge  to  enroll  in 
post-secondary  institution  courses  and  receive  community  college 
credits  upon  successfully  completing  the  course.  The  near  dropouts 
are  identified  by  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  and  referred  to 
the  community  colleges  for  acceptance  by  the  principal.  Approxi- 
mately 55  students  were  enrolled  in  early  admission  vocational  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1969-70  and  54  high  school  students  in  fiscal  year 
1970-71.  Late  funding  in  fiscal  year  1969-70  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  program  was  slow  to  develop. 

The  second  prong  attacked  the  learning  deficiencies  of  the  educa 
tionally  disadvantaged  persons.  Developmental  programs  in  reading 
and  writing,  improvement  of  study  skills,  and  the  individualizing  of 
instruction  were  some  of  the  projects  which  were  approved  by  the 
Office  of  the  State  Director  for  Vocational  Education  for  fiscal  year 
1970-71.  Due  to  late  funding  in  fiscal  year  1969-70,  implementation 
of  the  colleges’  plans  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  was  limited  to  offer- 
ing remedial  English  and  math  courses. 

Some  of  the  notable  achievements  in  fiscal  year  1970-71  include: 

1.  Substantial  and  significant  gains  were  achieved  in  vocabulary, 
comprehension,  and  rote  of  reading.  Students  averaged  a total  gain 
of  2.7  years  in  reading  achievement  over  a four-month  instructional 
period.  Three  hundred  eighty  disadvantaged  students  participated, 
and  only  forty  -five  dropped  out  during  the  semester. 

2.  Significant  gain  in  excess  of  15  percent  for  both  comprehension 
and  speed  was  noted  for  another  group  of  115  out  of  135  disadvan- 
taged students  who  completed  a different  reading  course. 

3.  A career  orientation  workshop  was  conducted  to  enable  disad- 
vantaged students  to  make  better  and  more  realistic  vocational  deci- 
sions commensurate  with  their  aptitudes  and  interests. 

4.  A sequential  program  of  study  for  basic  mathematics  was  offered 
to  150  students,  and  77  percent  completed  the  program.  This  special 
project  enabled  students  to  proceed  individually  throughout  the 


course. 


The  third  prong  focused  on  cooperating  with  other  agencies  in- 
volved with  serving  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students;  The 
community  colleges  offered  their  services  to  Model  Cities,  the  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training,  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program.  The  New  Careers  Pro- 
gram is  a good  example  that  the  disadvantaged  can  be  helped.  While 
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many  of  the  federally  subsidized  programs  have  poor  retention  and 
job  placement  records,  New  Career's  boasts  of  an  attrition  rate  of 
only  4%. 

In  fiscal  year  1969-70,  handicapped  students  were  being  served  ixr  the 
regular  on-going  programs,  but  no  means  of  identifying  and  provid- 
ing additional  assistance  were  attempted  because  of  late  funding.  In 
the  following  year,  approximately  $60,000  was  spent  at  the  post- 
secondary level  to  provide  remedial  instruction  through  tutorial  serv- 
ices, tutors  and  interpreters  for  deaf  students  in  auto  body  repairing 
and  painting  program,  a central  resource  center,  and  to  develop  a 
ceramics  program.  Approximately  151  students  took  advantage  of  the 
above  services. 

A statewide  workshop  was  conducted  this  year  to  better  serve  the 
students  with  special  needs.  Interested  faculty  and  staff  were  invited 
to  share  the  experiences  of  each  college  program  and  to  keep  abreast 
with  new  techniques  and  literature. 

RESEARCH 

Department  of  Education 

Of  the  five  items  given  priority  for  1970,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation initiated  the  following  three  as  part  of  the  pilot  programs  im- 
plemented in  the  Fall  of  1969.  They  are : 

“Effective  ways  and  means  of  working  with  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  persons.” 

After  a year  of  study  and  experimentation  in  five  schools 
with  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  in  three  schools  with 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  many  effective  ways  and 
means  were  developed.  The  study  will  continue,  but  hand- 
books for  both  programs  have  been  prepared  to  help  other 
schools  implement  similar  programs  on  tire  basis  of  the  first 
year’s  experience. 

“Evaluation  of  personnel  and  programs.” 

As  a result  of  this  year’s  work  in  pilot  programs,  recommen- 
dations for  program  improvement  have  been  made  and  will 
be  acted  upon  before  Fall. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Services  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  now  in  the  process  of  revising  the  certification  poli- 
cies governing  the  teacher  requirements  for  vocational  in- 
struction. Other  program  weaknesses  which  became  evident 
after  the  evaluation  was  made  through  the  involvement  of 
many  different  people  from  all  levels  will  be  corrected  and 
strengthened.  Evaluation  will  continue,  but  the  program 
guidelines  which  were  developed  as  a result  of  evaluation  are 
included  in  the  handbooks  for  the  respective  programs. 

“F amilies  of  occupational  programs.” 

All  of  the  instructional  programs  offered  in  the  pilot  pro- 
grams were  of  this  type  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  program. 

Two  of  the  live  priority  items  concerned  the  development  of  a data 
bank.  In  cooperation  with  the  community  colleges,  the  vocational- 
technical  education  program  of  the  Department  of  Education  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  VERIFY  system  of  data  collection  beginning  Fiscal 
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Year  1971.  In  view  of  the  PPBS  format  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  now  engaged  in,  the  data  bank  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

University  of  Hawaii,  Community  Colleges 

In  1969-70,  only  one  research  project  was  conducted.  This  project 
was  on  “Longitudinal  Follow-up  Studies  of  Students  Attending  Com- 
munity Colleges.” 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the  marks  of  a successful  com- 
munity college  is  observed  in  the  institution’s  efforts  to  continually 
gather  and  utilize  information  about  its  students.  Because  the  com- 
munity college  must  be  responsive  to  changing  needs,  because  it  must 
change  continually'  and  remain  flexible,  the  community  college,  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  higher  education,  must  institute  a process 
by  which  it  constantly  seeks  to  determine  how  effectively  it  is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  those  it  serves.  The  student’s  experiences  while  en- 
rolled in  the  college,  and  even  after  he  has  departed,  is  of  primary 
concern  to  all  those  who  are  involved  in  the  educational  process. 
Whether  or  not  the  college  is  meeting  its  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity will  be  in  large  part  measured  by  the  success  of  the  students 
who  pass  through  its  doors. 

The  only  possible  way  for  an  institution  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  its  program  and  the  relevancy  of  its  objectives  is  through  the 
“follow-up”  study.  Follow-up  is  defined  here  as  “from  the  day  the 
student  enters  the  institution  until,  and  even  after,  he  withdraws, 
gains  ernployment,  or  transfers  to  another  institution.” 

The  “Longitudinal  Student  Study”  is  the  term  we  have  established 
to  define  this  research  project.  This  term  more  aptly  reflects  the  close 
interrelationship  between  on-campus  experience  and  post-college  life. 
It  also  clearly  establishes  the  purpose  of  the  project — which  is  the 
appraisal  of  student’s  goal  attainment. 

In  fiscal  year  1970-71,  more  research  projects  were  planned  and 
conducted.  For  example : 


(a)  Community  Occupational  Surveys  have  been  completed  for 
two  rural  county  areas  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  summarization, 
analyses  and  publication.  These  surveys  were  conducted  by  the  local 
community  college  in  the  County  with  technical  assistance  from  the 
State  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinator,  who  also  coordi- 
nated inter-agency  discussion  and  contributions  toward  the  survey. 
These  contributions  consisted  of  occupational  analyses  assistance  from 
the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  and 
data  processing  assistance  from  the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development.  Advisory  support  was  also  rendered 
by  the  Hawaii  State  Commission  on  Manpower  and  Full  Employment, 
which  is  also  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 

These  occupational  surveys  are  designed  to  provide  current  employ- 
ment occupational  distribution  within  industry  groups  and  will  be 
used  to  develop  an  area  industry-occupation  model  approach  to  obtain 
occupational  projections.  The  latter  will  be  essentially  based  on  in- 
dustry projections  provided  by  State  Economic  Planners  and  will  be 
oriented  on  a PPBS  rationale. 

A third  survey  for  another  rural  county  is  now  being  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  and  coordinated  in  similar  manner  to  the  previous 
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two.  Together,  the  three  Community  Occupational  Surveys  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  first  real  comprehensive  occupational  informa- 
tion for  areas  which  are  in  the  process  of  development  and  whose 
colleges  require  such  information  for  vocational  curricula  planning 
which  will  be  responsive  to  community  needs. 

(b)  Student  Follow-up  Studies. — As  a complement  to  the  Com- 
munity Occupational  Survey,  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  were  also 
conducted.  Together  the  two  studies  are  expected  to  furnish  mfomia- 
tion  on  occupational  needs  in  the  communities  and  occupational  sup- 
ply from  the  schools  and  to  what  extent  they  may  or  may  not  correlate. 

(e)  Development  and  Implementation  of  a Hawaii  State  Vocation- 
al Education  Information  System.— After  a year  of  contracting  a 
private  package  for  State  Vocational  Education  Information,  we  have 
embarked  upon  development  of  a Vocational  Education  Information 
System  for  Hawaii.  Two  components  of  the  overall  System  are  ex- 
pected to  be  operational  by  the  end  of  Summer.  They  are  the  Appren- 
ticeship Record-Keeping  and  Reporting  Component  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Master  Course  List.  The  latter  standardizes  and 
codifies  the  similar  vocational  course  offerings  among  the  colleges  for 
purposes  of  data  management.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  Vocation- 
al Education  Information  System  will  take  at  least  two  years  to 
develop,  test  and  implement  satisfactorily. 

(d)  E ffectweness  and  Economics  of  Providing  Computer  Science 
Programs  to  Post-Secondary  Students  and  Adults. — A PPBS  format 
will  be  employed  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  com- 
puter science  programs  offered  at  the  community  colleges.  In  addition, 
the  research  study  will  explore  and  evaluate  the  various  alternative 
ways  of  providing  instruction  in  computer  science.  Included  as  one 
of  the  alternatives  is  the  possible  contracting  of  services  with  private 
industry.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  research  project  will  assist  in 
establishing  statewide  policies  as  well  as  in  identifying  the  best 
method  of  providing  computer  science  programs. 


INTRA-STATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 


Hawaii’s  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  lists  the  following 
general  allocation  of  federal  funds  under  Part  B of  the  Act : 

Percent 


Post-secondary 

Secondary  

Disadvantaged  

Handicapped 

Administration 

Curriculum  development 
Adult  


40 

10 

15 

10 

15 

5 

5 


In  addition  to  the  10  percent  listed  above,  the  secondary  programs 
do  receive  all  Section  102(b)  funds,  most  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  earmarked  funds,  practically  all  of  the  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  categorical  funds,  all  work-study  monies,  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  set-asides  for  research,  exemplary  programs,  and  coopera- 
tive programs.  In  terms  of  the  total  federal  fund  allotment,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  receives  40  percent  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii — 60  percent  of  the  total. 
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Each  year  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  is  reviewed  and  is  ad- 
justed in  terms  of  program  plans.  Both  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  University  of  Hawaii  must  agree  on  the  expenditure 
plan  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  State  Board  for  vocational 
Education. 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

There  are  two  advisory  councils  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  The  Vocational  Education  Coordinating  Advisory  Coun- 
cil was  established  by  the  State  Legislature,  while  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  was  established  by  the 
Governor  as  mandated  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,  Public  Law  90-570. 

The  latter  group  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  evaluating  present 
programs,  services  and  activities;  preparing  and  submitting  an  an- 
nual evaluation  report  to  the  National  Advisory  Council;  and  par- 
ticipating in  long-ran"e  and  annual  program  planning. 

The  Coordinating  Advisor}’  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  policies  and  procedures,  the  philosophy,  goals, 
and  objectives,  and  general  administration  and  coordination  of  voca- 
tional^-technical  programs. 

The  evaluation  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  was  helpful,  in  that  it  identified  the  areas  that 
needed  improvement.  The  Commission  on  Manpower  and  Full  Em- 
ployment, which  also  serves  as  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  has  also  been  helpful  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  Governor  and  the  State  Legislature  ways  and  means  of 
improving  and  expanding  vocational  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Coordinating  Advisory  Council’s  greatest 
contribution  has  been  in  removing  obstacles  and  roadblocks  which 
hinder  the  administration  of  vocational  education  programs,  activities, 
and  services. 

IDEAS  FOR  IMPROVING  FEDERAL  LAW  OR  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  not  only  to  serve  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  youth  but  also  try  to  get  at  the  source  of  the 
problem.  Unless  something  is  done  at  the  beginning,  there  will  always 
be  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  at  the  secondary  and  post-sec- 
ondary levels.  Hence,  the  present  fragmentary  efforts  to  serve  them  by 
various  agencies  may  continue. 

2.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  level  of  achievement  rather 
than  class  attendance  or  hours  spent  in  a particular  training  station. 

3.  The  EPDA,  Part  F,  doctoral  fellowship  awards  should  be 
awarded  one  to  each  state  before  allotting  the  remainder  by  popula- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  no  doctoral  degree  program 
in  vocational  education  olfiered  in  the  state. 

4.  Hawaii  should  be  given  additional  Federal  funds  to  assist  the 
Trust  Territories,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  in  the  development  of 
faculty  and  staff  and  vocational  education  programs. 
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DCCUPATIDN  CENTERED  DAY  PROGRAMS,  1971-72 
Business  programs: 

Accounting 

Account  clerk 

Business  operations 

Clerical-bookkeeping 

Clerical -general  clerical 

Clerical-stenography 

Data  processing 

General  business 

File  clerk-.-—: 

General  office  training 

Hotel  front  office  clerk 

Mai!  clerk - 

Hotel  midmanagement. 

Hotel/resort  operation 

Management 

Messenger — 

Merchandising  mid  management, 

Office  clerk  training 

Receptionist. 

Salesmanship 

Salesclerk 

Secretarial  science 

Stenography 

Foodprograms: 

Food  service,  culinary  arts 

Food  service,  dining  room 

Food  service,  management — 

Health  programs: 

Basic  aide/clinic  aide 

Dental  assisting. 

Dental  hygienist 

Medical  assisting. - 

Nurse  aide - 

Practical  nursing 

Radiological  technician 

Technical  nursing - 

Public  seHce  programs: 

Fire  Science 

Library  technology 

Police  science 

Preschool  technician 

Recreational  instructor 

Human  services... 

Trade  industry- technical  programs: 

Aircraft  mechanics ----- 

Apparel  design  and  construction 

Applied  arts — 

Architectural  drafting..-.. - 

Auto  body  repair  and  painting.... — 

Automotive  mechanics.-..----— ---------- — 

Carpentry/construction. 

Commercial  baking 

Cosmetology.  - 

Diesel  mechanics. 

Electronics  technology.-------------— ------- 

Engineering  technology 

Fashion  arts v*:r 

Heavy  equipment  maintenance  and  repair 

Industrial  electricity. 

Industrial  technology 

Marine  technology. ---------- ----- 

Metalworkihg  (machine).  

Refrigeration  and  air  conditioning 

Sheet  metal  and  plastics — ----- - y* 

Welding — — •#" 
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OCCUPATION  CENTERED  EVENING  PROGRAMS,  1971-72 
Other  programs: 

College  transfer  (prebaccalaureate) j.  j.  j. 

Cooperative  training 1111*"  + i 

Ecological  and  environmental  technician .’I  " v 

General  education ‘11  “11“'  a. 

Graphics  arts ’ x 

Industrial  education 2__  ‘1 11 

Maintenance  technician v' 

New  careers 1*11 11 

Warehouse  checker/cashier 

Apprenticeship  programs: 

Bricklaying  masonry 

Carpentry 

Cement  finishing 

Orywall  application 

Electrical 1‘* 

Floor  laying *1* 

Glazing 

Iron  working 

Lathing 1 

Meat  cutting. 

Operating  engineers HI 

Painting 

Plumbing 1**' 

Reinforcing  steel ““ 

Sheet  metal 

Tapers . X 

weiding I 

Business  programs: 

Accounting 

Business  data  processing 

Clerical HHI2 

Machine  shorthand  I and  II 11111121 

Secretarial  science 1 l 

Food  programs:  ? 

Bartender  training v 

Cocktail  waitress X 

Cooks  apprentice Ill” X 

Food  and  beverage  cost  control 12111111”  4-  x 

Food  service  (culinary  arts  major) 1.11121111  x 

Food  service  (dining  room  major) v 

Communications— Hotel  management 1111111111  1 x 

Organization  and  administration— Hotel  management"  1111 x 

Trade  industry-technical  programs: 

Apparel  design  and  construction 
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Automotive  mechanics + + 

Electronics  technology **  a.  

Fashion  arts 4. 

Industrial  electricity 4.  

Metalworking ’ *"*  4.  

Small  engine  renair 1111*1*  ’ 4- 

Rofrigeration  and  air  conditioning 4- 

Truck  driving. *""'**" 

Welding 1 X 

Other  programs:  

AHMA— Hotel  management  series 

Creative  writing. 

Gift  wrapping 1 

Graphic  arts v’ 

Preschool  nursery  training Ill 
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State  Director — Roy  D.  Irons 


June  5,  1971. 


Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

Chairmm,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education , Congress  of  the 
United  States,  W ashmgton,D .0 . 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of 
May  19  which  was  received  in  this  office  June  1.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  provide  information  relating  to  progress  made  in  voca- 
tional education  in  Idaho  since  1968  in  the  areas  of  research,  post  sec- 


vantaged,  methods  of  intra-sti - 
butions  of  the  State  Advisory  Council. 


In  1968  the  research  coordinating  unit  for  vocational  education 
functioned  through  the  University  of  Idaho  under  a USOE  Grant  and 
continued  its  operation  through  August  of  1969  when  the  grant  was 
terminated. 

After  the  termination  of  the  grant  it  was  necessary  to  release  the 
director  of  the  ECU  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  uncertainty 
of  adequate  funding  for  research. 

By  the  time  funding  was  known  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  it  was  too 
late  to  implement  the  RCU  activities  for  that  year.  Since  1970,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  a State  personnel  reduction  movement  and 
personnel  position  establishment  problems  which  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  hire  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out  a research  coordi- 
nating unit  effort  as  we  would  like  to  have.  As  soon  as  personnel 
restrictions  are  relaxed  and  Federal  funding  has  stabilized  to  the 
point  that  we  have  some  assurance  of  continuation  of  at  least  a base 
amount  to  carry  on  research  activities,  we  plan  to  reactivate  the  RCU. 


When  the  new  vocational  education  legislation  was  first  initiated  in 
1963,  Idaho  had  three  post  secondary  area  vocational-technical  schools 
that  provided  limited  offerings  in  occupational  education  in  the  semi- 
skilled, skilled  and  technical  occupations.  The  courses  were  generally 
in  the  areas  of  trades  and  industries.  Idaho  now  has  six  post  secondary 
area  vocational  schools  geographically  located  to  serve  the  major 
portion  of  the  State’s  population.  Five  new  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted. three  new  buildings  are  under  construction  and  four  existing 
facilities  have  been  remodeled.  Three  additional  buildings  are  in  the 
planning  stages  awaiting  the  availability  of  funds. 


ondary  education,  education 


research 
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We  could  use  $6,500,000  of  Federal  funds  if  they  were  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1972  for  construction  of  new  facilities  at  our  area 
vocational  schools  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  Falls,  Pocatello,  and  Boise. 
The  need  for  the  facilities  and  additional  funds  to  meet  other  edu- 
cational costs  is  great.  We  are  presently  operating  our  vocational  pro- 
grams totally  in  rented  facilities  scattered  out  in  the  cities  of  Idaho 
Falls  and  Twin  Falls  where  two  of  the  area  vocational  schools  are 
located.  The  school  at  Idaho  Falls  was  established  by  the  State  Legis- 
ture  in  1969  and  began  operation  July  1.  1969.  $250,000  was  appropri- 
ated through  the  State  permanent  building  fund  to  acquire  land  and 
begin  construction  of  facilities.  A 53  acre  site  has  been  purchased  and 
plans  for  a first  phase  construction  of  facilities  are  in  the  final  stage 
for  approval  by  the  State  Building  Board.  The  area  vocational  school 
at  Twin  Falls  was  established  in  1965  and  is  still  operating  in  rented 
facilities  at  three  locations.  The  quality  of  programs  is  very  good, 
however,  the  identity  and  image  of  vocational  education  could  be 
greatly  improved  with  proper  facilities.  Land  is  available  for  location 
of  the  facilities  on  the  campus  of  the  College  of  Southern  Idaho.  $250,- 
000  of  State  Building  Funds  are  currently  being  used  to  construct  a 
first  phase  vocational  building  on  the  campus  of  the  College  of  South- 
ern Idaho. 

On  April  16,  Phase  II  and  a III  phase  construction  program  at  the 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  Idaho  State  University,  Poca- 
tello, Idaho  was  completed  and  dedicated.  The  building  was  financed 
through  the  State  Permanent  Building  fund  for  approximately 
$1,000,000. 

Enrollment  in  post  secondary  vocational-technical  programs  have 
increased  as  increased  funds  have  been  made  available  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  and  services.  In  fiscal  1970,  there  were  2,-145  enrolled 
in  post  secondary  programs  as  compared  to  1,900  in  fiscal  1968,  an 
increase  of  29  percent.  1971  enrollments  will  be  approximately  2,900. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  vocational  funds  are  expended  for  post 
secondary  vocational-technical  programs. 

On-going  programs  have  been  and  are  being  upgraded  with  new 
equipment  and  teaching  aides  as  funds  become  available.  New  occu- 
pational programs  in  agriculture,  health,  business,  home  economics 
occupational,  industrial,  and  technical  have  been  implemented.  The 
schools  are  able  to  provide  courses  in  adult  basic  education,  employ- 
ment orientation  and  pre-vocational  education  to  assist  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  to  overcome  their  problems  in  order  that  they 
might  succeed  in  either  regular  or  special  programs  of  vocational 
education  with  each  person  having  an  opportunity  to  seek  his  or  her 
level  of  training  in  the  occupation  in  which  they  have  the  interest, 
aptitude  and  ability.  The  schools  accepts  without  reservations,  per- 
sons referred  by  other  agencies  such  as  Manpower,  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, etc.  We  feel  that  Idaho  has  made  tremendous  gains  in  vo- 
cational occupational  education  at  the  post  secondary  level,  however 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  ■ ■ .<  i 

Many  students  need  financial  assistance  to  attend,  the  post  secondary 
area  vocational-technical  schools.  The  Vocational  Work  Study  Pro- 
gram could  be  of  tremendous  service  to  youth  from  low  income  fami- 
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lies  if  it  were  adequately  funded  with  sufficient  lead  time  to  guarantee 
financial  assistance  when  it  is  needed. 


m tne  regular  programs,  we  try,  mwuovw 

tradition  to  keep  them  in  tlie  mainstream  and  to  provide  the  individual 
instruction,  supervision,  or  special  services  needed  to  help  them  suc- 
ceed in  the  regular  program.  When  we  have  to  set  up  special  ne®ds 
classes,  we  try  to  do  so  in  such  a way  that  the  students  are  not  branded 
and  so  they  do  not  create  a stigma  against  the  class.  Prior  to  the  1968 
amendments  special  effort  was  not  made  to  record  the  special  needs 
students  separately.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  three  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped enrolled  twenty-seven  students.  Nine  programs  are  currently 
operating  with  ninety-seven  enrolled.  Five  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged operated  in  fiscal  1970  with  one  hundred  thirty-seven  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Currently  eighteen  programs  are  operating  with  five 

hundred  thirty-nine  enrolled.  . . A . 

In  1970,  one  exemplary  program  operated  with  twelve  students 
enrolled.  Six  programs  have  been  funded  in  fiscal  1971  with  forty-two 
enrolled.  Two  of  the  programs  are  in  the  implementing  stage  with 
enrollment  beginning  next  fall. 


Post  secondary  programs  are  funded  100  percent  of  the  costs  as 
identified  in  budgets  approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation  and  through  appropriation  by  the  State  legislature.  Manpower 
needs,  job  opportunities,  vocational  education  needs  are  considered  m 

the  approval  of  programs.  , , , . , . 

Secondary,  regular  part  B,  programs  are  funded  on  a formula  basis 
which  weights  the  manpower  needs,  job  opportunities,  vocational  edu- 
cation needs,  rel  ative  ability  to  pay,  and  excess  costs  factors  as  specified 
in  the  1968  amendments  and  in  addition  weights  the  quality  ox  the 
program.  Pages  97a  to  97d  from  our  State  Plan5  Part  I?  Appendix  Xjj 
illustrate  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  secondary 
schools  for  vocational  programs  conducted  under  Part  B of  the  1J68 

Programs  operated  under  Sec.  102b,  Sec.  122a  (4)  A & B,  Parts  C, 
D,  and  G are  funded  up  to  100%  depending  upon  the  schools  ability 
to  contribute. 


The  state  advisory  council  is  active  and  making  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  vocational  education.  The  council’s  evaluation  of  vocational 
education  in  the  State  has  served  to  stimulate  and  promote  vocational 
education  in  areas  needed  and  has  had  a marked  affect  upon  changing 


DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED 


Vocational  education  has  always  had  great  empathy  for  the  disad- 
tntaged  and  handicapped.  We  are  proud  that  we  have  been  able  to 
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attitudes  of  legislators,  educators,  and  the  general  public  toward  voca- 
tional education. 

The  council  has  appeared  befor  the  State  legislature  joint  finance 
committee,  and  the  house  education  committee  in  behalf  of  vocational 
education.  The  council  has  acted  advisory  to  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  on  many  matters  pertaining  to  vocational  education 
including  but  not  limited  to  budget,  state  plan,  program  evaluation, 
and  p ub  lie  information . 


FEDERAL  LAW  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 


We  feel  strongly  and  recommend — 

That  education,  and  training  components  of  manpower  programs, 
should  be  the  role  of  educators ; 

That  education  authority  and  activity  not  be  diffused  to  non  educa- 
tional agencies ; 

That  legislation  be  enacted  to  place  all  occupational  education  under 
vocational  education ; 

That  a Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  be  established  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  administer  all  occupational  education ; 

That  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  be  given  proper  author- 
ity, funding,  and  staffing  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  responsibilities; 

That  vocational  education  be  funded  and  given  consideration  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  for  vocational  education ; 

That  advance  funding  be  adopted  to  provide  for  sound  program 
planning  and  operation ; 

That  flexibility  in  use  of  funds  be  authorized  to  enable  the  adapta- 
tion of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  people; 

That  the  educational  and  training  component  of  any  manpower  pro- 
gram be  administered  by  and  the  responsibility  of  vocational  educa- 
tion ; and 

That  career  information  be  a part  of  and  incorporated  in  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

The  biggest  problem  facing  vocational  education  in  Idaho  today  is 
the  lack  of  funds  to  provide  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  people.  Full 
and  advanced  funding  of  the  1968  Act  would  do  much  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  letter  will  provide  some  information  and  insight 
into  our  vocational  program  activities.  If  further  information  is 
needed  please  let  us  know. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  vocational 
education. 

Sincerely, 


Rov  D.  Irons,  State  Director. 


ILLINOIS 

State  Director— Sherwood  Decs 


, Research  and  Exemplary  Activities 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law  887210,  Section 
4(c)  stressed  the  importance  of  and  the  need  for  research  m vwationa 
education  by  making  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  Reseat  cli 
Coordinating  Units  at  the  state  level.  The  actual  mvitationf  or  estab- 
lishment of  units  was  not  extended  to  each  state  until  1965.  Twenty- 
four  states  accepted  the  invitation  and  were  approved  foi  funding 
prior  to  July  1,  1965.  Illinois  was  one  of  the  original  twenty-four. 

The  Illinois  Research  and  Development  Unit  is  presently  involved 
in  the  funding  and  administration  of  three  broad  major  projects  cate- 
gories. These  three  broad  categories  are : Imnn  oitW 

1 Research  Activities  are  those  activities  that  center  upon  eitlier 
pure  or  basic  research.  They  are  designed  to  aid  in  planning  and 
“decision-making”  at  the  state  and  local  level.  . , . , 

2.  Developmental  Activities  involve  both  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  instructional  materials  and  curriculum  materials.  Devel- 
opmental activities  always  include  an  implementation  phase  in  some 

local  school  situation.  „ , , -p. 

3.  Exemplary  Activities  funded  by  the  Research  and  Development 
Unit  are  based  on  successful  research  and  development  project  results. 
They  are  geared  toward  providing  proven  innovative  methods i ot 
reaching  students  with  academic,  social,  economic,  or  other  handicaps. 

Planned  change,  strongly  based  on  research  and  development  activ- 
ities, is  far  superior  to  haphazard  action  for  change  sake  alone.  A 
workable  model  of  research,  developmental,  and  exemplary  activities 
is  util  ized  to  achieve  maximum  results  in  meeting  individual  and  man- 
power needs.  Direction  is  the  key.  Priorities  are  assessed  to  provide 
direction  and  to  insure  that  allocated  funds  are  expended  for the  best 
possible  reasons.  Unit  priorities  are  based  on  mandates  of  the  acts, 
advisory  councils,  and  present  trends  in  tlie  field.  As  an  example,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  priorities  for  the  Research  and  Development 
Unit  for  fiscal  1972.  There  are  four  goals  designed  to  assure  planned 

C^Ther'e  are  specific  objectives  designed  to  achieve  these  goals.  The 
objectives  emphasize  performance.  They  are  terminal  criterion  fully 
necessary  when  planning  a systematic .change  of  programs  an  /or 
policies.  The  unit  budget,  programs,  and  duties  of  staff  are  all  defined 
as  a result  of  systematic  planning.  A managed  system  for  research, 
developmental,  and  exemplary  activities  uradvocated.  . 

Each  year,  since  its  inception  in  1965,  the  Research  and  Development 
Unit  has  placed  emphasis  on  implementation  of  innovative  research 
ideas.  The  research  effort  for  vocational  education  m Illinois  does  not 
rely  entirely  on  federal  support.  Since  1965  some  $6,281,085  have 
been  spent  for  research,  developmental,  and  exemplary  projects 
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ttcJI^T  SuPPort  of  the  Illinois  ECU  since  1965  by  funds  from 
^ J),a.ve  tojtale^  $1,394,501.  This  amount  has  generated  some 
$2,oJG,9o6  in  state  support  and  an  amazing  $2,189,622  in  local  support. 
Almost  34.5%  of  the  total  budget  in  the  Research  and  Development 
Unit  since  1965  has  come  from  local  sources.  Local  support  is  clearly 
evident.  1 he  research  community  is 'committed  to  research  as  it  relates 
to  vocational  education. 

r>  ^ Aor  exan*ple,  the  amount  allotted  to  each  state  under 

LF? hpo,Pf  fclie,  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
or  1963  was  for  the  first  time  the  full  10  percentum  of  the  amount 

2Pff^5UW'under  th?  title-  During  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  1971,  of 
42,626  dollars  spent  in  State/Federal  monies  for  research,  develop- 
mental, and  exemplary  projects  almost  $550,000  in  additional  money 
was  generated  by  local  project  personnel.  • .... 

The  research,  developmental,  and  exemplary  project  results  are 
significant.  At  this  point,  the  results  of  research  in  vocational  educa- 
tion m Illinois  show  that  there  has  been  an  extensive,  on-going  pro- 
gram of  innovative  developmental  procedures  and  methods  leading  to 
measured  change  in  the  vocational  education  curriculum  ; an  upgrad- 
ing of  educational  leadership  in  the  establishment  of  the  ECU  as  a 
focal  point  for  vocational- education  research  in  Illinois;  additional 
mtra-agenty  and  inter-organizational  coordination ; and  an  improved 
system  of  dissemination  of  new  ideas  and  research  results;  1 , 

The  role  of  tlie.Research  and  Development  Unit  as  a “change  agent” 
for  innovative  activities  in  vocational  education  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples : 

1.  Project  CPIS  (Computerized  Vocational  Information 

"‘Service)';  - • ' ■ • . • 


A.  The  only  successful  computerized  vocational  informa - 
; ' : tion  seivi ce  in  the  United  States  and  it  was  developed  by  high 
r school  level  personnel.  : •-.if  • 

B; ' Rhcogn ized  by  State,  National;  and  Internationa]  Gov- 
1 : " erhrrients  !as  one  of  the  most  innovative  projects  in  the  world 

,-'-of  education.  ■ ■ . . . i-,.. 

C:1  Project  CVIS  serves  as  an>  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
innovation  that  caii  be  developed  and  implemented  when  local 
resources- and  enthusiasm  converge  with  State  and ' Federal 
' fimding.  _ • ' i -,1  : , ’ . ... 

2 ; Project  A.B.L.E.  (Authentic  Basic  Life-Centered- Ediica- 
' tion)  ;>'•  *i  ;.••:=.<  • I i..  „• 

’ : A. -A' career  education 'program  placing ‘emphasis  dn' the 

i “World  of  Work”  as  an  organizing  center  for  the  curriculum. 

' ; ' B'  Clearinghouse  for  ideas  and  materials' to  present  occu- 

. 1 \'  ' ' patibnal  information  to  children.  ' • 'M  • • •ii  -i.  ■ 

' ' . C;  Provides  "clinical  assistance  ilv  planning  lessons  and 
unitsatsbhool  sites.  :,l  {’  -li-if...; 

OdretPDeyeloprtient  for Childr&rt.'ProjeotP ■ ■■  i-vn  c 
, . A-  Published' and; disseminated  the  booklet' entitled  “Fa- 
V'  1,1 : cilitatmg'Oareer  'Development Art  annotated  Bibliography.” 

• Qvef ;;3.6Q0  'copies -distributed' in 'Illinois;  nationally,  ’and 

; V? ririteiinati'6nfilly. > h.i-.M-  ,,7  f 

BVDe^nlbped’  ciu’riciiium -'guides  bid*  supporting  ihstruc- 
ti'onaT  materials for  'career  development.;''  •"  ' »■  :•-- 
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Tlie  list  can  go  on.  The  purpose  here  is  to  describe  the  responsive- 
ness  of  these  types  of  activities  to  local  needs.  Through  Part  C ^of  the 
“1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  tlie 
states  can  and  are  providing  local  school  districts  -with  the  impetus  to 
fashion  and  shape  vocational  education  into  a valuable  educational 

t0<The  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Technical  Education,  through 
the  Research  and  Development  Unit,  has  effectively  utilized  the  Part 
D Exemplary  funds  allocated  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  keeping  with  Part  D (Section  141)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  amended  in  1968,  exemplary  projects  have  providedwisibility  to 
outstanding  research  and  developmental  project  results.  Programs  in- 
elude  orientation  and  exploration,  development  of  work  hahits  a. net 
attitudes,  acquisition  of  ]ob  skills,  and  the  improvement  of  teacher 
competencies.  These  exemplary  projects  included  all  students,  but 
special  emphasis  was  definitely  given  to  non-college  bound  youth  and 
more  particularly  to  youth  with  academic,' socio-economic,  or  other 

One  such  project  is  the  Airframe-Air  Power  Mechanics  Program 
located  in  Cahokia  and  E.  St.  Louis.  This  project  was  unique  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  that  for  the  first  time  high  school  students  were  re- 
ceiving vocational  instruction  at  a private  college  (Parks  Air  College) 

and  a public  junior  college  (Belleville  Junior  College). _ _ 

Another  example  is  the  Preparedness  Program  located  at  Parkland 
Junior  College,  Champaign,  Illinois.  This  project  was  an  attempt  to 
involve  the  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  young 
adults  in  the  community  college.  These  young  people  are  academic  cas- 
ualties rather  than  intellectual  casualties.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Preparedness  Program  was  the  adequate  preparation  of  the  disadvan- 
taged student  to  participate  successfully  in  the  regular  program  of  his 
choice  at  Parkland  Junior  College.  This  was  possible  by'coilvmcing  the 
student  that  lie  is  important,  worthy,  and  has  the  right  to  participate 
fully  in  the  educational  experience.  • . , 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the  far  reaching  effects  exemplary 

monies  have  had  on  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

A i new  avenue  for  meaningful  change  was  implemented  through 
Part  D funds  by  utilizing  the  demonstration  center  concept.  Through 
the  exemplary  demonstration  center  concept  uve  were  able  to  bring 
hundreds  of  teachers,  vocational  directors  and  administrators  to  pro- 
grams that  provide  new  approaches  in  vocational  education.  ■ ■ : . 

One  of  our  objectives  for  exemplary  (Part  D)  funds  was* tlie  identi- 
fication arid  highlighting  of  effective  on-going  or  “example- ary  pro- 
grams which1  could  serve  as  models  for  improving 'occupational 

education.  < : ' . . / V Vi'il-  V ' 

These  demonstration  centers  highlighted  operational1  programs 
which  exemplify  new-  concepts  in'  vocationah education,  'or  new  ap- 
proaches tb  problem  itreas  in  vocational!  education.';"  i"  f! " ' ; ' 

Th!r6itghfexenVplary  mbriey,  projects  have  established  \at  all  levels  ox 
education— elemeiltaryv  junior  high-  senibr'  high,  post-Secpridai'y ; and 
to  both  iri-School  and  out-of-school ! youth.'  ; 

* ■ ? . . / ' e;  "■!!  :i:  ',jH  ' ’ ' ’ 


ti\  •'!  (;  i ! I 

*•;;!  'I . ! 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  AND  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS 

Because  of  the  evident  impact  that  mandated  use  of  funds  for  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  persons  has  made  in  the  Illinois  program 
of  vocational  education,  continued  use  of  this  procedure  in  subsequent 
vocational  education  legislation  seems  to  be  justified. 

There  is  enough  flexibility  in  the  1968  YEA  and  the  USOE  rules  and 
regulations  related  to  funds  identified  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped so  that  states  should  be  able  to  initiate  and  implement  needed 
pograms.  The  Illinois  policies  for  utilizing  the  Part  B funds  and  the 
102(b)  funds  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  in  the  Federal  Act  and 
provide  for  optimum  utilization  of  these  monies. 

The  Illinois  State  Plan  has  promoted  integrating  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  persons  into  regular  vocational  programs,  and  has 
given  financial  support  to  the  local  school  in  providing  special  services 
necessary  for  these  persons  to  achieve  vocational  goals.  This  method  has 
instigated  local  school  efforts  to  provide  for  individualized  instruction 
and  to  utilize  services  of  specialists  in  many  supporting  disciplines  and 
from  many  different  agencies. 

Local  school  administrators  in  pursuit  of  ways  and  means  to  assist 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  to  achieve  vocationally  have 
become  acutely  aware  of  a need  for  staff  with  special  competencies. 
Many  local  school  personnel  involved  in  special  education  have  at- 
tended vocational  education  workshops  and  enrolled  in  vocational 
teacher  education  courses  in  order  to  increase  their  competencies  to 
better  assist  special  education  students  achieve  vocational  goals.  Vo- 
cational teachers  and  local  vocational  education  administrators  are 
finding  ways  of  utilizing  personnel  from  other  educational  disciplines 
in  their  local  school  and  in  outside  agencies  to  assist  in  teaching  and 
training  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

The  State  Board  policies  that  have  permitted  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  special  vocational  education  contracts  with  other  State 
agencies  have  created  another  delivery  system  for  preparing  institu- 
tionalized persons  to  achieve  vocationally. 

The  manner  in  which  funds  were  identified  for  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  the  1968  YEA  stimulated  action  in  Illinois, 
action  that  probably  would  not  have  existed  with  the  mandated  funds 
for  this  target  population. 

Because  of  this  new  thrust  in  vocational  education  for  the  target 
population,  new  horizons  were  opened  in  a coordinated  effort  with 
the  community , schools,  state  supported  and  private  agencies  who  were 
l esponsible  for  this  population.  This  coordinated  effort  made  the  local 
educational  agency  and  state  agencies  look  at  the  total  individual 
rather  than  the  narrow  approach  of  satisfying  one  area  of  concern  and 
iorgetting  the  individual  needs. 

Many  new  approaches  were  implemented  because  this  line  of  com- 
munication was  opened.  Examples  of  this  are  in  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment of  the  local  educational  agency  with  the  Department  of  Special 
Education,  Division,  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Eighty  percent  of  the  high 
schools  in  Illinois  are  now  participating  in  this  cooperative  agreement 
to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  target  population. 
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Another  interagency  arrangement  with  State  institutional  agencies 
has  been  pursued  successfully  for  the  target  population  not  included 
under  the  LEA’s  responsibilities.  Contractual  arrangements  have  been 
approved  with  the  Department  of  Corrections,  Department  of  Chil- 
dren and  Family  Services.  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Depart- 
ment of  Personnel  for  new  occupational  programs  which  each  agency 
could  not  start  because  of  limited  funds  in  their  budget.  This  proce- 
dure has  generated  evaluation  of  all  programs  which  are  not  signifi- 
cant to  the  new  occupational  opportunities  available  during  the  transi- 
tion from  institutional  living  to  outside  existence. 

Monies  generated  from  these  amendments  have  been  used  by  the 
LEA’s  to  upgrade  existing  programs  which  have  not  met  the  needs 
of  the  target  population.  Many  LEA’s  have  hired  additional  stall,  re- 
vised curricula,  added  a new  approach  to  vocational  counseling,  re- 
duced class  size  and  implemented  flexible  scheduling  to  meet  individ- 
ual needs.  . . . 

In  the  past  two  years,  enrollments  m vocational  education  have 
increased  significantly  in  the  LEA’s  and  State  institutions  for  the 
target  population,  which  would  not  have  taken  place  if  designated 
funds  were  not  made  available.  Many  programs  have  been  imple- 
mented in  the  pre-vocational  areas  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  levels 
leading  into  occupational  training  programs.  Many  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  dropped  out  or  were  pushed  out  of  school  previously 
before  experiencing  any  occupational  training.  Now  many  are  stay- 
ing in  school  because  they  are  able  to  realize  success  in  occupational 
programs. 

The  following  enrollment  figures  indicate  this  change : 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 
1969  1970  1971 


Disadvantaged { Post  secondVry'.  i I ” " ” ! ! " 7 *U21 

Handicapped { pos  t "eMndVr^i: 

State  agencies 


The  majority  of  Illinois  monies  for  the  target  population  has  been 
expended  in  the  new  regular  program  funding  basis,  which  has  forced 
integration  into  the  regular  programs  rather  than  development  of  new 
special  programs  for  this  group.  Some  special  contracts  have  been 
funded  to  meet  specific  needs  when  the  regular  funding  base  would 
not  warrant  implementation  of  the  program. 

Some  examples  of  these  special  contracts  are  in  the  area  of  finger 
spelling  for  adults,  communication  with  the  deaf,  special  programs 
for  physical  handicapped  through  university  training,  special  curricu- 
lum development  workshop,  in-service  training  for  supervisors  of  the 
disadvantaged,  and  several  contracts  with  the  state  agencies  men- 
tioned above. 


67,098 

8,028 

4,023 

615 


94,897 

13,740 

10,437 

1,653 

560 


POST- SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Illinois’  37  public  junior  college  districts,  comprising  46  college 
campuses  and  the  two  public  technical  institutes,  are  making  a signifi- 
cant contribution  in  their  effort  to  provide  one  and  two-year  voca- 
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tional  and  technical  education  programs.  Presently,  these  institutions 
otter  occupational  education  hi  145  various  areas  of  specialization.  In 
these  145  specialized  areas,  cumulatively,  the  colleges  offer  a total  of 
S21  programs. 

The  organization  and  implementation  of  post-secondary  occupa- 
tional oriented  programs  have  been  significantly  accelerated  by  two 
significant  legislative  acts,  (1)  the  Illinois  Junior  College  Act  oi  1965 
and  (2)  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  The 
following  data  supports  this  rapid  growth  pattern : 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Number  of  Drograms 

239 

422 

610 

762 

787 

821 

Number  F.T.E.  students  enrolled 

Percent  of  total  credit  hours  generated  by  occupa- 

3,673 

9,989 

23, 109 

37,  829 

48, 293 

60,  000 

tional  courses 

12.2 

17.0 

19.4 

20.4 

23.2 

26.0 

Projections  for  FY  1972  indicate  an  estimated  932  programs  with  a 
projected  enrollment  of  66,000  students. 

METHOD  OF  INTRA-STATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

The  following  three  pages  describe  the  program,  the  funding  for- 
mula, and  the  levels  of  support  currently  in  use  in  Illinois. 
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APPROVABLE  PROGRAMS.  SERVICES,  ANO  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  USE  OF  VOC/TECH  FUNOS 


Program  by  Type 

Level  of  Students 

Basis  for  Reimbursement 

Types  of  Services.  Activities 
and/or  Programs 

APPROVEO  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

Elementary  Grades 
Typically  K-8 

Funded  on  number  of 
students  enrolled 

Providing  comprehensive, 

, occupational  Information  in 
a systematic,  coordinated 
and  requentlal  program. 

APPROVEO  OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 

Preparing  student*  for 
approved  occupational 
training  In  five  occu- 
pational area*: 

Ind.  Orient. 

Applied  Bio  & Ag. 

Bu*.  Mkt.,  & Mgmt. 
Health 

Personal  & Public 
Services 

Typically  9th  and 
10th  grade 
14  and  15  year* 
of  age 

Number  of  students 
enrolled  on  eleventh 
day  of  classes  multiplied 
by  carnegle  units  of 
credit  assigned  to  class. 
Funded  ut  a lower  rate 
than  occupational 
training  programs. 

Background  orientation  and 
preparation  for  approved 
occupations!  training  programs, 
including  the  ancillary  services 
necessary  for  a quality  program. 

APPROVEO 

OCCUPATIONAL 

TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

(Classroom, 

laboratory, 

and/or 

on-the-job 

experiences.) 

Secondary 

Typically  11th  and 
12th  grade. 

16,  17,  18  years  of 
age  and  up. 

Number  of  students 
enrolled  on  eleventh 
day  of  classes  multiplied 
by  carnegle  unitJ  of 
of  credit  assigned  to 
class.  Funded  at 
designated  secondory 
rate. 

Programs  designed  to  train 
students  for  entry  level  employ- 
ment end/or  additional  training 
which  Includes  the  ancillary 
services  necessary  for  quality 
programs. 

Post- 

Secondary 

Typically  13th  and 
14th  grade. 

18,  19,  20  years 
of  age  and  up. 

No.  of  students 
enrolled  multipled  by 
the  credit  hours. 
Enrollment  taken  at 
mid-semester  or  mid- 
quarter.  Funded  at 
the  designated  post- 
secondary  rate. 

Programs  designed  to  train 
students  for  entry  level  employ- 
ment or  employment  et  the 
technical  level,  which  Includes 
ancillary  service*  necessary  for 
quality  programs. 

Adult 
(courses 
which  do 
not  receivi! 
HS.  or 
college 
credit) 

Typically  those 
out  of  school  who 
need  training 
or  retraining 

No.  of  students 
enrolled  multiplied  by 
the  contact  hours. 
Enrollment  taken  at 
third  meeting  of 
class.  Funded  at 
the  designated  adult 
rate. 

Training  or  retraining  of 
persons  for  gainful  employ- 
ment who  are  out  of  school. 
Necessary  ancillary  services 
shall  ba  provided. 

APPROVEO 

SPECIAL 

CONTRACTS 

For  whomever 
and  wherever  the 
need  exists. 

Enrollees  of  Program 
and  costs  Involved. 
Funded  at  contracted 
emount. 

Programs  designed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  Individuals  involved- 
research,  development, 
exemplary,  ail  specifically 
funded  programs  under  the 
ect,  professional  and  curri- 
culum development,  and  ’ 
manpower  development  and 
training  programs,  and  any 
other  needed  services,  activities, 
and/or  programs. 

Distribution  to  Schoom 

(Based  on  the  Following  Excerpts  From  The  State  Plan  Formula  Auplied 
;■  as  Applicable! 

Basic  Claim.— The  basic  claim  will  be  computed  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  student  units  of  credit  or  contact  hours  as  applicable  for 
students  enrolled  in  approved  courses  by  the  base  amount  set  by  the 
State  Board. 
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Additional  Factors.— Additional  factors  will  be  applied  to  the  base 
as  applicable. 

Factor  1— Relative  Ability  To  Pay.— Each  local  educational  agency 
which  offers  an  approved  vocational-technical  program  qualifies  for 
Factor  1 in  relation  to  their  relative  wealth.  Kelative  wealth  will  be 
determined  in  public  schools  by  comparing  assessed  valuation  (tax 
base)  per  pupil  or  full  time  equivalent  (FTE)  for  junior  college  dis- 
tricts. A sliding  scale  from  0 to  100%  of  the  base  amount  will  bo  added 
to  more  nearly  equalize  educational  opportunities  and  becomes  the  ad- 
justed basic  amount.  (All  districts  qualify  for  the  basic  funds,  but  the 
least  wealthy  in  any  given  category  may  qualify  for  double  the  basic 
reimbursement) 

Factor  II— Provisions  for  Educating  Disadvantoged  Students. — 
If  special  provisions  are  made  in  the  local  district  plan  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  for  disadvantaged  persons  additional  reimbursement 
may  be  claimed  as  follows : A sliding  scale  of  10%  to  50%<  of  the  base 
amount  figure  may  be  added  for  the  number  of  student  units  in  which 
disadvantaged  students  are  enrolled. 

Factor  1 1 1— Special  Organizations. — Special  organizations  are  de- 
fined as  approved  area  vocational  centers  or  cooperative  joint  agree- 
ments between  school  districts.  A sliding  scale  from  10%  to  00%  of 
the.  base  amount  will  be  used  to  add  additional  funds  as  reimbursement 
for  student  units  earned  in  programs  which  are  designed  to  serve 
students  from  two  or  more  school  districts. 

Facto r IV— Initial  Programs. — Initial  programs  are  denied  as  pro- 
grams offered  for  the  first  time  in  an  educational  institution.  A sliding 
scale  from  10%  to  50%  of  the  base  amount  may  bo  added  for  the  first 
year  to  such  programs  to  encourage  schools  to  expand  their  vocational 
offerings.  These  additional  funds  are  provided  to  help  defray  the  costs 
of  implementing  new  programs. 

Factor  V — Manpower  Priorities. — The  manpower  priorities  factor 
may  bo  added  to  the  base  amount  when  an  educational  institution 
offers  programs  for  students  which  are  designated  by  the  State  Board 
in  coojieration  with  tho  Illinois  State  Employment  Service  as  being 
priority  areas  of  manpower  shortage  in  which  a low  proportion  of 
the.  training  need  is  l)eing  met.  Ten  to  fifty  percent  of  the  amount  fig- 
ure may  be  added  if  such  programs  are  approved. 

Factor  VI— Programs  for  Handicapped. — An  additional  10%  to 
50%  of  the  basic  amount  may  be  added  to  the  reimbursement  claim 
if  a school  offers  programs  and  sendees  for  handicapped  persons.  This 
amount  will  be  computed  on  the  number  of  student  units  earned  by 
such  persons. 

Division’  of  Vocational  an*d  Technical  Education  Funding 
Principles  and  Procedures 

Tho  State  Plan  for  the  administration  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  in  Illinois  outlines  principles  of  funding  approved  pro- 
grams in  keeping  until  requirements  of  the  1968  Amenaments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Acts.  These  principles  are  outlined  in  brief 
summary  from  below : 
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FUNDING  BY  FORMULA 


Basic  Claim: 

Elementary  Program — $.50  per  student  enrolled  per  year  in  ap- 
proved occupational  information  program. 

Secondary  Program— $50.00  per  credit  given  in  approved  occupa- 
tional training  program  up  to  $12.50  per  credit  given  in  ap- 
proved occupational  orientation  and  preparation  program. 
Post-Secondary  Program — $7.50  per  credit — semester  hour- 
given  in  approved  occupational  training  program. 

Adult  Program— $.25  per  contact  hour  per  student  enrolled  in 
approved  occupational  training  program. 

Additional  Factors : 

To  the  basic  claim  above  shall  be  added  the  following  factors 
for  special  priorities : 

Factor  1— Relative  Ability  to  Pay : Add  from  0%  to  100% 
of  base,  dependent  upon  relative  wealth  of 
local  educational  agency. 

Factor  2 — Educating  Disadvantaged  Students : Add  30% 
of  base  for  those  students  classified  as  disad- 
vantaged students. 

Factor  3 — Special  Administrative  Organization:  Add 
30%  of  base  to  those  students  enrolled 
through  a cooperative  joint  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  local  educational  agencies. 

Factor  4 — Initial  Programs:  An  added  percent  of  base  for 
programs  offered  for  the  first  time  by  a local 
agency.  This  factor  was  not  funded  in  FY 
1970. 

Factor  5— Manpower  Priorities  Programs:  Add  30%  of 
base  for  those  students  enrolled  in  programs 
so  designated  as  Manpower  Priorities  by  the 
State  Board.  For  FY  1971  the  Health  Occu- 
pations have  been  so  designated  by  the  Board. 

Factor  C — Programs  for  the  Handicapped : Add  40%  of 
base  for  those  students  classified  as  Handi- 
capped students. 

Total  funding  by  formula  will  bo  the  sum  of  the  funding  factors 
and  the  basic  claim. 

FUNDING  BY  CONTRACT 

Sjiecial  programs,  developmental  programs,  and  ancillaiy  pro- 
grams may  be  funded  according  to  terms  of  a contract  between  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  local  educa- 
tional agency. 


CONTIUBDTION  OF  STATE  ADVI80RT  COUNCIL 

The  Illinois  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation has  been  quite  helpful  in  identifying  areas  of  weakness  and 
concern  in  the  state  program  of  vocational  and  teclmical  education. 
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PROGRAM  STRENGTHS,  WEAKNESSES,  AND  CONCERNS 

The  following  information  was  prepared  in  response  to  the  spe- 
cific questions  posed  for  use  in  a recent  Fact  Finding  Conference  on 
Vocational  Education  relative  to  the  current  situations  and  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  as 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

A.  Program  Strengths: 

(a)  Flexibility  provided  in  the  1968  Amendments  has 
made  possible  tremendous  program  expansion  with  dramatic 
increases  in  enrollments. 

(5)  Program  emphasis  serving  the  needs  of  all  people  has 
replaced  the  traditional  narrow  occupational  orientation  of 
the  past. 

(c) #  One-and-five  year  plan  _ requirements  have  fostered 
meaningful  long-range  planning  and  accountability  not 
present  in  education  before. 

( d ) Emphasis  and  new  program  development  under  the 
Amendments  have  tended  to  generate  a movement  of  equal 
status  of  vocational  education  with  the  total  educational 
program. 

1 B.  Program  Weaknesses : 

‘ (<z)  Failure  of  Federal  funds  to  approach  authorization 

levels  has  caused  extreme  hardship  on  State  vocational  edu- 
cation departments  and  local  educational  institutions.  Oper- 
ating on  faith  has  put  local  districts  in  precarious  financial 
1 conditions  which  eventually  will  result  in  program  cutbacks 

| and,  at  the  same  time,  has  reduced  faith  in  State  and  Federal 

! government. 

i (&).  As  may  be  the  case  in  some  States  in  addition  to 

i Illinois,  because  of  some  programs  already  extensively  imple- 

■ mented  in  the  States,  certain  line  item  appropriations  to  the 

States  do  not  lend  to  prudent  use  of  the  funds  available.  The 
! non-co-mingling  aspect  of  the  funds  is  detrimental.  Inclu- 

sion of  line  item  funds  into  Part  B with  percentage  require- 
ments would  attain  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  at  the  same 
time  providing  more  prudent  use  of  the  funds. 

C.  Areas  of  Concern : 

(a)  In  concept,  vocational  education  is  designed  to  serve 
two  groups:  those  in  the  labor  market  and  those  preparing  to 
enter  the  labor  market.  The  values  inherent  in  adequate 
preparation  for  individual  success  regardless  of  the  level  of 
personal  and  professional  attainment  far  out-shadow  the  po- 
tential for  permanent  success  of  a repair-oriented  program. 
However,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  repair-oriented 
programs  are  receiving  more  emphasis  and  financial  support 
than  the  preparation  program.  These  programs  should  be 
; placed  in  proper  perspective  with  their  potential  for  results. 

(ft)  Funds  which  are  intended  for  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work  while  students  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
educational  system— elementary,  secondary,  and  post-second- 
ary— should  be  administered  through  H.E.W.  and,  at  the 
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federal,  State,  and  local  level,  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

Funds  which  are  intended  for  repair-oriented  programs 
for  those  who  have  left  the  public  educational  system  should 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  coordinated 
with  H.E.W.  and  the  public  educational  system. 

( c ) If,  in  the  future,  funds  that  are  currently  appropriated 
as  line  items  were  appropriated  as  a portion  01  Part  B funds, 
this  would  eliminate  the  problems  that  accompany  some  or 
these  funds  and  at  the  same  time  would  provide  more  flexi- 
bility for  the  States  to  accomplish  the  overall  intent  of  the 
Federal  legislation. 

DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS-ACTUAL,  ESTIMATED,  AND  PROJECTED, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1965  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


1970 


Estimate 
based  on  1st 
semester 
1971 


Projected 

1972 


Elementary; 

Elementary  occupational 

information 108,573 *  * 764,650  840,000 

Percent1 600  10 

Secondary  vocational 

training. 81,323  92,  594  112,209  128,759  139,494  213,  145  235,000  258,500 

Percent* 10  10 

Orientation  and  prepara- 
tion  200,826  240,000  264,000 

Percent* 20  10 

Post-secondary 2,092  3,673  9,989  23,109  37,829  48,293  60,000  66,000 

Percent* 25  10 

Adult. 57,695  * 47,  817  47,5  1 9 < 41,147  39,895  49,218  52,500  55.000 

Percent  * 5 4 

Special  needs 8,332  9,308  10,979  17  723  17,064  

*(4,748)  *(1,496) 

Disadvantaged » (79, 075)  <87, 000)  (95, 700) 

Percent* 1 10  10 

Handicapped *(4,670)  (6,000)  (7,200) 

Percent*- 30  20 

Consumer-home  making. 6,685  8,000  9,000 

Percent 1 15  12 


Total  enrolled 149,442  153,392  180,696  200,990  232,789  626,740  1,360,  150  1,492,500 


* Fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal  year  1972  percent  of  increase  over  previous  year  indicated. 

* Chicago  public  schools  Program  added  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

* Removed  nonvocational  courses  from  rolls. 

* Moved  many  previously  listed  adult  programs  to  postsecondary. 

4,*,7,  and  • Amount  of  total  in  parenthesis  reported  elsewhere. 

Note.  Revised  Jan.  20,  1971. 


INDIANA 


State  Director — H.  Robert  Hewlett 


New  Look  in  Vocational  Education 


INTRODUCTION 


We  think  that  Indiana  has  a new  look  in  vocational  education — and 
this  new  look  stems  in  a large  measure  from  the  1968  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  I am  sure  that  all  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  the  “old  look”  in  vocational  education  will  rec- 
ognize the  contrasts.  The  old  look  stressed  narrow,  segmented  train- 
ing programs  which  left  out  many  people.  The  new  look  stresses  the 
total  development  of  the  individual  in  preparation  for  a vocation.  In 
creating  the  new  look,  we  have  made  dynamic  changes  in  seven  major 
aspects  of  our  program. 

1.  Development  of  new  administrative  procedures. 

2.  Development  and  growth  of  the  concept  of  area  schools  to  serve 
youth  and  adults. 

3.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agencies. 

4.  Changes  in  methods  of  reimbursing  local  school  districts  for 
vocational  training  programs. 

5.  Enlarged  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

6.  New  efforts  in  research  and  exemplary  programs. 

7.  Identification  of  unmet  needs  in  the  vocational  education  program. 

Developments  in  each  of  these  areas  will  be  described  in  this  booklet. 


The  staff  operating  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  com- 
posed of  30  specialists  in  the  various  areas  of  education  and  program 
planning.  This  staff  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  nation.  The  average 
age  is  just  under  35.  Yet,  each  has  had  at  least  five  years  of  classroom 
experience.  Over  90  percent  have  their  masters  degree,  and  more  than 
20  percent  have  a specialist  degree  or  its  equivalent. 

Policies  of  the  Division  are  set  by  a State  Board  of  V ocational  and 
Technical  Education  assisted  by  a State  Advisory  Council.  In  addition, 
local  community  groups  help  formulate  policy  for  local  area  schools. 

The  young  staff  of  the  Division  has  evolved  a new  philosophy  of 
vocational  education  which  they  call  the  “new  look.”  The  new  look 
stresses  the  concept  of  total,  integrated  education.  Older  views  of  vo- 
cational education  stressed  short-term,  isolated  bits  of  training.  The 
new  approach  stresses  complete  education  of  the  individual. 

The  staff  uses  a team  approach  in  their  work  throughout  the  State. 
Specialists  visit  local  sites  as  a team  encouraging  two-way  communica- 
tion about  educational  efforts.  In  years  past,  visits  from  the  central 
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office  were  sometimes  viewed  as  supervisory  inspections.  Now  the  visit* 
ing  teams  are  seen  as  offering  a service  to  the  local  schools. 

Functioning  in  this  way,  the  Division  has  seen  a rapid  growth  in 
programs  and  enrollments  over  the  last  six  year’s.  During  the  period 
between  1964  and  1970,  student  enrollment  increased  from  about 
72,000  to  over  116,000,  an  increase  of  about  60  percent.  During  this 
period  we  constructed  a number  of  new  facilities,  expanded  programs, 
upgraded  teachers,  and  extended  our  services  to  more  areas  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  major  administrative  accomplishments  was  a complete 
review  and  restructuring  of  the  certification  requirements  for  all  types 
of  vocational  educators  in  Indiana.  For  many  years  the  vocational 
teachers  were  considered  a necessary  evil  in  the  educational  com- 
munity. However,  with  the  V ocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Amendments  of  1968  a completely  new  view  of  the  vocational  teacher 
as  a part  of  the  total  educational  structure  became  possible.  The  new 
certification  requirements  for  prof essional  and  non-professional  teach- 
ers of  vocational  education  in  Indiana  stress  this  view  of  the  vocational 
teacher  as  a professional  member  of  the  total  education  team. 

In  addition,  we  have  accomplished  the  following  major  adminis- 
trative programs  detailed  elsewhere  in  this  report : we  have  formulated 
a new  State  plan,  instituted  new  policies  of  reimbursement,  organized 
more  efficient  data  processing  systems,  and  established  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  agencies. 

Most  importantly,  we  think  that  we  have  communicated  to  each 
youth  of  this  State  the  message  that  there  is  a place  for  him  right  here 
in  Indiana ; that,  with  help,  no  one  can  tell  just  how  far  he  might  go. 

THE  AREA  SCHOOLS  CONCEPT 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  taken  leadership  in  the 
promotion  of  the  “area  schools”  concept.  The  area  vocational-technical 
center  permits  the  student  to  spend  part  time  at  the  vocational  facility 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  at  his  home  high  school  for  regular  academic 
subjects  and  extracurricular  activities.  In  addition  the  faculty  can 
serve  post  secondary  youth  and  adult  populations  in  acquiring  new 
skills  required  by  business  and  industry. 

A typical  area  school  exhibits  a partnership  of  school,  community, 
State  and  Federal  Government  joining  forces  to  establish  a center 
for  all  age  levels.  The  center  serves  students  planning  for  immediate 
employment  upon  graduation,  school  dropouts,  and  adults  preparing 
for  employment  with  new  job  responsibilities.  In  addition,  special 
programs  are  offered  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  these  groups,  programs  are  offered  either  as  a part  of 
high  school,  adult  evening  schools,  special  short  courses,  and  related 
occupational  or  apprenticeship  training. 

The  programs  represent  a wide  variety  of  career  objectives.  They 
include  occupations  in  agriculture,  business,  and  industry.  They  also 
prepare  people  for  health,  distribution  and  marketing,  and  consumer- 
related  occupations.  All  of  the  programs  represent  a cooperative 
arrangement  among  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  Centers,  local 
advisory  groups,  public  schools,  business,  industry  and  public  agencies 
of  the  community. 


A plan  for  the  complete  implementation  of  a state-wide  vocational 
education  system  was  developed  during  1969-70.  The  plan  provides 
for  49  districts  in  the  state.  Twenty-three  area  vocational  schools  are 
now  m operation,  and  19  more  are  in  the  planning  and  development 
stages.  The  State  and  Federal  funds  which  will  become  available  will 
determine  the  rate  of  program  development  in  the  future. 

COOPERATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Indiana  is  particularly  proud  of  its  cooperative  programs  between 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  other  Federal  and  State 
programs.  Vocational  education  is  a major  aspect  of  programs  in 
rehabilitation,  public  welfare,  and  correctional  institutions.  Coopera- 
tive arrangements  have  been  developed  in  each  of  these  areas.  The 
Vocational  Education  Division  also  cooperates  with  other  agencies 
carrying  out  programs  which  receive  substantial  Federal  funding. 

Cooperative  programs  have  also  been  developed  for  special  educa- 
tion and  guidance  programs  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  State’s 
institutional  schools  serving  juvenile  offenders,  the  deaf,  and  the 
blind.  In  addition,  cooperative  vocational  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished with  service  organiations  such  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica  and  other  youth  organizations  interested  in  career  development. 

. Cooperative  arrangements  now  exist  between  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional  Education  and  government  funding  programs  serving  a wide 
range  of  people.  These  include  Titles  I and  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Act,  Area  Manpower  Planning  Systems,  The 
Model  Cities  Program,  and  other  programs  related  to  the  public  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Several  of  these  cooperative  arrangements  are  the  first  of  their 
kind  and  are  being  copied  by  other  states.  Cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  however,  needs  further  development.  In  particular,  plans 
to  develop  the  vocational  interests  and  skills  of  youth  in  Indiana’s 
correctional  institutions  must  be  given  top  priority.  There  are  great 
concentrations  of  blacks,  disadvantaged,  and  hard  core  unemployed 
in  these  institutions.  Vocational  and  technical  education  can  be  a pri- 
mary means  of  rehabilitating  these  young  people. 


One  of  the  major  administrative  changes  introduced  in  the  State 
Plan  is  a new  reimbursement  procedure.  Before  the  new  procedure 
was  introduced,  each  local  school  operating  a vocational  program 
received  the  same  fixed  percent  of  its  total  cost  as  a State  reimburse- 
ment. This  was  true  without  regard  to  location  or  the  quality  of  the 
program.  Now  we  no  longer  reimburse  all  programs  at  the  same  level. 
Funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  socioeconomic,  manpower, 
and  financial  needs  of  the  community.  The  quality  of  the  program 
is  also  a major  factor  in  determining  the  level  of  funding.  The  new 
reimbursement  procedure  helps  distribute  funds  to  the  parts  of  the 
State  with  the  greatest  need  and  rewards  the  programs  with  the  high- 


^ ^ teria  entering  into  the  reimbursement  procedure  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  State  Plan.  The  major  feature  of  this  procedure 


CHANGES  IN  METHOD  OF  REIMBURSEMENT 


is  a numerical  point  system  which  is  used  to  rate  four  aspects  of  the 
program : 

1.  The  cost  of  the  program  and  training  activities. 

2.  The  ability  of  the  local  school  community  to  pay  a part  of 

the  costs.  „ , , , 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  program  reflects  the  vocational  edu- 
cational needs  within  the  community. 

4.  The  impact  of  the  program  on  manpower  utilization  and  ]ob 
opportunities  in  the  area. 

Of  course,  other  factors  also  enter  into  the  formula. 

The  new  reimbursement  procedure  is  implemented  with  a computer 
system.  For  this  computer  system  each  program  is  described  in  terms 
of  its  objectives,  groups  served,  size  and  nature  of  staff,  duration  of 
program,  relevant  characteristics  of  the  community,  and  the  surround- 
ing_job  market.  Major  fiscal  data  are  also  part  of  the  record. 

The  computer  program  calculates  the  estimated  instructional  cost 
for  each  program  and  generates  index  figures  from  other  data.  The 
total  reimbursement  is  then  determined  by  the  computer  in  accordance 
with  formulas  specified  in  the  State  Plan.  In  addition,  the  program 
automatically  generates  summary  statistics  and  other  information  re- 
quired for  State  and  Federal  Keports.  These  include  summaries  of  en- 
rollments, dropouts,  graduations,  and  cost  and  personnel  reports. 

We  have  reduced  the  number  ot  forms  required,  eliminated  hand  cal- 
culations, and  made  it  easy  to  articulate  with  other  data  systems.  The 
system  also  makes  possible  cost  comparisons  and  generates  research 
data  for  program  evaluation  and  planning. 

This  new  reimbursement  procedure  has  brought  about  a more  effec- 
tive distribution  of  State  and  Federal  money.  Individualizing  reim- 
bursement reflects  our  interest  in  building  programs  in  soicoeconomic- 
ally  disadvantaged  areas  and  in  supporting  programs  which  are 
effective  in  meeting  local  needs. 

DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  placed  further 
emphasis  on  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped,  socially  dis- 
advantaged, and  hard  core  unemployed.  In  Indiana  we  have  attempted 
to  serve  these  groups  by  offering  special  programs  designed  for  the 
individual  needs  of  each  participant.  The  total  reimbursement  for 
vocational  education  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  increased 
by  240%.  The  number  of  the  programs  in  the  State  increased  and 
many  more  people  were  enrolled.  Programs  were  developed  in  59  of  In- 
diana’s 92  counties.  Enrollment  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students  jumped  from  755  in  1969  to  1,921  in  1970. 

Programs  for  the  disadvantaged  have  been  given  substantially 
increased  support  from  Federal  funds  (102-b)  earmarked  for  use  with 
the  Model  Cities  programs.  With  these  funds  Indiana  has  established 
neighborhood  center  training  facilities  for  school  dropouts  in  Indian- 
apolis, Gary,  South  Bend,  Fort  Wayne  and  East  Chicago.  The  pro- 
grams are  generally  built  around  non-traditional  educational  ap- 
proaches. Instruction  provides  basic  education,  and  communication 
and  work-adjustment  skills  in  addition  to  vocational  training. 
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Among  the  socially  disadvantaged  are  the  children  of  migratory 
agriculture  workers.  Approximately  5,000  of  these  children  come  to 
Indiana  during  September  and  October  each  year,  but  only  500  typi- 
cally enrolled  in  school  Last  fall,  however,  almost  3,400  were  in 
school.  Because  these  children  are  from  Spanish  speaking  families, 
their  most  pressing  problem  is  language.  Special  teacners  and  Spanish 
speaking  teacher  aiaes  were  recruited  and  trained  to  work  with  these 
children.  In  addition  to  classroom  instruction,  the  program  provides 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  medical  and  dental  care. 

The  1968  Amendments  ns  implemented  in  the  Vocational  Act  re- 
quired that  funds  appropriated  under  section  102(b)  of  the  act  were 
to  be  allocated  to  areas  of  the  State  with,  high  concentrations  of  youth 
unemployment  or  school  dropouts.  Title  I eligibility  was  also  used  in 
determining  the  depressed  areas  of  the  State. 

Using  these  procedures  56  counties  are  designated  for  special  fund- 
ing. Fifteen  counties  received  over  $100,000  each.  Lake  County  which 
includes  Gary  and  East  Chicago  received  $527,668  and  Marion  County 
with  its  concentration  of  youth  in  the  Indianapolis  area  received  $737,- 
914.  Both  of  these  counties  are  sites  of  special  innovative  programs 
designed  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  Manpower  Development  Program  provides  vocational  train- 
ing for  the  hard  core  unemployed.  Staff  functions  under  the  act  are 
performed  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  To  June  30, 1970 
almost  30,000  persons  had  been  enrolled  in  Manpower  Training  De- 
velopment programs,  over  two-thirds  in  institutional  training  and  the 
rest  on  the  job.  Programs  of  class  size  were  conducted  in  East  Chicago, 
Evansville,  Gary,  Ilammond,  Indianapolis,  Kokomo,  Michigan  City, 
Muncie,  South  Bend,  and  Vincennes. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Federal  funds  available  in  this  program 
have  had  great  impact  in  the  State  and  in  many  areas  of  the  State 
that  had  not  previously  been  served. 

RESEARCH  AND  INNOVATIVE  PRACTICES 

There  were  four  major  research  and  innovative  projects  in  Indiana 
in  vocational  education : an  exemplary  skills  center  in  Indianapolis,  a 
new  program  to  train  respiratory  therapy  technicians,  a broad  effort  to 
expand  guidance  services,  and  a state-wide  study  of  the  “image”  of 
vocational  education. 

The  exemplary  program  at  the  Indianapolis  Skills  Center  began  as 
a major  service  to  dropouts  and  other  disadvantaged  youth.  A student 
enters  at  any  skill  or  achievement  level  and  advances  at  his  own  pace. 
Instruction  is  offered  in  17  skill  areas  including  appliance  repair,  cook- 
ing, upholstery,  cosmetology,  and  auto  mechanics. 

The  Indianapolis  Skills  Center  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
most  successful  of  the  innovative  projects.  By  January  1971  enrollment 
was  373  active  students,  and  351  have  completed  a program.  The 
program  has  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  students,  business, 
industry,  and  the  community. 

An  experimental  program  to  train  respiratory  therapy  technicians 
was  develoned  in  the  Lawrence  Township  schools  with  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Medicine. .This  program  is  for  high  school  seniors 
who  have  a good  background  in  science.  Students  who  complete  this 


program  will  be  eligible  to  receive  certification  as  Certified  Inhalation 
Technicians.  The  program  was  nominated  for  an  outstanding  activity 
award  bv  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Broad  efforts  in  guidance  have  been  instituted  at  selected  schools 
supplying  students  to  area  vocational  technical  schools.  This  explor- 
atory effort  helps  students  start  thinking  about  career  selection  at  the 
junior  high  school  level.  Teachers  of  non-vocational  subjects  include 
job  information  and  self  study  in  their  regular  units.  The  objective  is  to 
create  more  awareness  about  vocations  ana  training  opportunities  at  an 
earlier  age.  t . . 

A research  study  concerning  the  public’s  knowledge  and  opinion 
about  vocational  education  was  carried  out  in  five  metropolitan  areas. 
The  study  revealed  widespread  ignorance  about  the  goals  and  nature  of 
vocational  education.  As  a result,  one-minute  film  presentations  about 
vocational  education  were  made  and  are  being  shown  on  local  television 
throughout  the  State.  A followup  study  will  assess  the  impact  of  the 
films  on  youth,  heads  of  families,  and  workers  at  different  occupational 
levels.  The  results  will  be  used  in  planning  information  programs 
about  vocational  education  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  these  research  efforts,  four  other  projects  are  in 
progress : A survey  of  manpower  needs  in  agriculture,  the  development 
of  homemaker  curriculum  materials,  the  training  of  youth  for  hotel  and 
motel  service  occupations,  and  the  distribution  of  minigrants  to  assist 
teachers  in  investigating  local  problems. 

A large  scale  curriculum  development  project  is  now  in  the  planning 
stage.  The  purpose  will  be  to  create  exemplary  curricula  for  all 
areas  of  vocational  educat  ion.  This  will  be  a five-year  program  and  will 
probably  require  about  $350,000  of  funding. 

Research  Funds,  reflecting  our  investment  in  the  future,  have  grown 
from  $18,000  to  $435,000  in  one  year.  This  amount  is  still  low  when  we 
consider  that  our  projects  are  providing  us  with  vital  information  on 
which  our  long  range  pi  aiming  is  based. 


As  I view  vocational  education  in  Indiana  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  I see  six  major  areas  demand- 
ing study,  planning,  and  development  in  the  immediate  future. 

1.  More  State  Funds 

Our  first  and  most  pressing  need  is  for  more  State  funds.  The  Federal 

government  and  the  local  communities  are  making  largo  contributions, 
nt  the  total  is  not  enough.  While  enrollments  in  vocational  education 
have  grown  from  72,000  to  110,000  in  the  last  five  years,  the  State’s  per 
student  contribution  lias  declined  substantially.  The  State  of  Indiana 
must  again  assume  its  full  share  in  support  of  vocational  education. 

2.  ;Vcip  Curricular  Developments. 

There  must  bo  a large-scale  effort  to  develop  new  integrated  cur- 
ricula for  vocational  education  with  emphasis  on  clusters  of  skills 
and  competencies  common  to  broad  occupational  areas.  Along  with 
the  new  curricula  there  will  be  a need  to  develop  exemplary  instruc- 
tional programs. 


NEEDS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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3.  A Post  Secondary  Education  System. 

.We  urgently  need  an  organized  system  for  post  secondary  educa- 
tion in  Indiana.  Tlie  amount  of  State  and  Fedoral  funds  to  support 
vocational  programs  for  college-age  youth  in  Indiana  is  far  oelow 
the  national  average  expended  by  other  states. 

If.  Extended  Outdance  Programs. 

We  need  an  extension  of  job  and  occupational  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding. Enlarged  guidance  programs  at  all  levels  from  middle 
school  through  adult  can  provide  this  awareness  and  understanding. 

5.  V ocational  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged. 

Vocational  education  must  be  expanded  in  the  “inner  city”  of  our 
major  metropolitan  areas.  These  areas  are  crowded  with  disadvan- 
taged people  from  a number  of  etlmic  groups  who  urgently  need 
education  to  become  productive  and  realize  their  full  potential. 

6.  Increased  Research. 

We  need  stepped  up  research  in  order  to  assess  vocational  needs 
and  plan  programs.  Research  is  needed  to  help  us  learn  how  to  moti- 
vate and  teach  more  effectively.  Research  is  needed  to  evaluate  spe- 
cific programs.  Finally,  research  is  needed  to  chart  more  accurately 
the  future  of  vocational  education  in  Indiana. 
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State  Director — William  O.  Schuermann 
Eesearch 

The  Iowa  Research  Coordinating  Unit  (ECU)  was  established  June 
1, 1965.  As  of  J uly  15, 1969,  the  ECU  had  supported  or  committed  Fed- 
eral funds  for  a total  of  $273,322.22  through  72  projects.  Research 
funds  expended  in  Iowa  since  the  passage  of  the  1968  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Act  represented  $62,651.00  and  eleven  (11)  projects  of 
the  previous  totals.  These  eleven  (11)  projects  are  listed  on  an  at- 
tached sheet. 

The  research  activities  of  the  ECU  were  transferred  to  the  Planning 
and  Support  Services  Section  when  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction was  restructured  in  December,  1969.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  no  re- 
search funds  were  received  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and,  consequently,  no 
projects  were  funded. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1968,  twelve  (12)  of  the  fifteen  (15)  area  schools 
hod  completed  a manpower  needs  study  for  their  respective  area. 
Eleven  (11)  of  these  studies  were  funded  through  the  ECU.  After 
July,  1969,  one  area  school  study  was  financed  by  ECU  funds.  The 
one  (1)  remaining  school  used  local  funds  in  conducting  their  study. 
These  projects  indicated  that  a coordinated  manpower  need  study  for 
the  entire  state  would  be  desirable.  Plans  are  currently  being  made  for 
funding  a study  of  this  type  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

At  the  present  time,  $244,000.00  has  been  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  for  research  purposes.  A nine  (9)  member  Eesearch  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  established  to  review  research  proposals.  The  ad- 
visory committee  lias  established  priorities  for  research  projects.  Top 
priority  has  been  given  to  a statewide  manpower  needs  study.  There 
are  several  other  research  proposals  currently  ready  for  review  at  this 
time.  The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  projects  funded  since 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  by  school  and  service 
area. 


Institution 


Service  am 


Numbar  Total 


lowaSUU  University. 


University  of  Iowa 

University  of  ho ilham  Iowa. 
Alta  schools. 


Agriculture 

Home  economics 

Trade  and  industry 

Health 

Distributive  education. 

Mao  power  natds  and  enroltees 


2 

5 

I 

1 

I 

I 


8 


1 

1 

1 


Total. 


U 11 


Cooperative  working  relationships  have  been  established  and  will  be 
maintained  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  area  and 
local  schools  in  Iowa.  Tliis  relationship  has  also  been  established  with 

(380) 
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state  and  federal  agencies.  Currently,  participation  in  the  Cooperative 
Aren  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS)  is  being  maintained  for 
statewide  manpower  planning.  This  allows  for  input  of  such  findings 
as  indicated  bv  the  area  school  manpower  needs  survey  which  were 
funded  by  federal  research  funds.  Contributions  to  this  committee 
also  included  information  and  statistics  pertaining  to  public  educa- 
tion. Membership  in  an  interagency  Manpower  and  Jod  Market  In- 
formation Committee  has  been  maintained. 

The  Iowa  research  activities  included  developing  an  information 
service  by  acquiring,  abstracting,  indexing,  storing  and  disseminating 
research  materials  on  vocational-technical  education.  In  addition,  a 
scries  of  bibliographies  have  been  developed.  This  information  has 
been  collected  and  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Educational  Re- 
sources Information  Center  (ERIC)  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Conies  of  these  same  reports  were  also  sent  vo  the  Center  for  Studies 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  well 
ns  to  other  agencies  and  institutions  on  the  mailing  list  maintained  by 
the  research  unit.  The  bibliographic  services  available  through  ERItJ 
were  promoted.  Reference  was  given  to  ATM,  ARM,  and  RIE  in  re- 
sponse to  individual  requests  for  information. 

VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH  IX  IOWA 

(July  1,  1968-June  30,  1969) 

These  proposals^  were  partially  funded  under  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  (Section  4(a),  ancillary  services). 


Proposal  number,  initiator  and  address  Title 


Grant 

funds 


61—  Wm.  F.  Berner,  tret  II.  North  I owl  A rea 
Comma mty  Coflefe.  Mason  City. 

62—  Marjorie  M.  McKinley,  Iowa  Sts  to  U elver* 
sity  of  Science  and  Technology. 

tt^Marrorte  M.  McKinley,  I owe  State  U Pit- 
re ruty  of  science  and  technology. 

64—  C.  E.  Bandy  tod  Alan  KaMer,  low*  Slot* 
University  of  Science  and  Tech  nolo  0. 

65—  Alan  Kahler  and  Thomas  Hoeroer,  Im 
Stale  University  of  Stic  ica  and  Technolo0. 

66—  Irene  8eavers,  Iowa  State  Umrere'ty  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

67—  Virginia  Thomas,  Iowa  State  University 
of  Science  and  Technology. 


66— Jim  L Jrost,  Iowa  State  University  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

66— Irene  Beavers,  Iowa  State  University  of 
Science  and  Tech  nolo  0. 

76— Dale  F.  Petersen,  University  of  Iowa,,.. 


71— Steven  Glen  Johnson,  University  of 
Northern  low*. 


Occupation*!  needs  srrrer  of  employees  with  4 or  more  em- 
ployees within  Otto  Gordo.  FronMin,  Hincoch,  Mitchell, 
Winnebago,  and  Worth  Counties. 

Feeders  associated  with  food  sendee  personnels*  retention  of 
Job  knowledge. 

Effects  of  a tetf-insfnoctteftal  profram  of  training  for  food 
service  personnel. 

An  experimental  evaluation  of  f he  effectiveness  of  selected 
tech  moves  and  resovrees  on  instruction  in  vocational 
agrtamure. 

An  experimental  evatoaticn  of  selected  student-centered 
a pproaches  to  providi ng  i nst ruction  in  vocation*!  agriculture. 

Identification  of  selected  e’trsters  of  ocurpations  requiring 
simi!?T  home  economics  competencies  (extension  of  project 
19,  23,  and  54) 

Pilot  pattern  for  home  management  instruction  in  area  voca- 
tional school  curricula  based  on  problems  of  young  home- 
makers,  employed  fulltime  in  cleiicaland  sales  occupations 
(cont  rwation  of  project  28  and  SIX 

Aotome  ire  mechanics  curriculum  for  post  secondary  educa- 
tion 1 1 Iowa. 

Identification  of  selected  dusters  of  occupations  requiring 
similar  home  economics  competencies  (supplement  to  19, 
29  and  6b) 

A followup  of  me  graduates  of  health  occupations  education 
r-ograms  in  Iowa  which  are  partially  supported  by  State 
LiJ/or  Federal  vocational  technical  education  funds. 

A survey  o<  classroom  instruction  in  Iowa's  high  school  DE 
programs  to  determine  the  needs  for  individual  and  group 
instructional  materials  and  development  of  pilot  instructional 
onits  and  field  testing. 


Total. 


$1,850 

7,047 

9,042 

7,940 

7,841 

4,782 

5,196 

2,999 

4,914 

6,420 

4,620 


62.651 
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EXKMFU\RY 


A total  of  $250,064.00  was  available  during  fiscal  year  1971  for 
the  funding  of  exemplary  projects.  These  funds  represented  $117,- 
479.00  carried  forward  from  fiscal  year  1970  and  8 138,T*S5.00  allo- 
cated for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  A priority  of  orientation  to  the  world  of 
work  was  established  for  tile  exemplary  projects  and  their  sulisc- 
quent  approvals.  From  the  proj>osals  received,  four  proje»”ts  were  se- 
lected for  State  Board  approval.  These  projects  arc  listed  below : 


Wa. 

Titla  and 

fa*dt 

Batffrt  far 

1st  year 
fidrftl  pit* 

f«*4t  toca  1 

C-1 

Total  caw  *$»»*«*.  OmmaMy  

IM.67S.W 

*21.  KIM 

17.(50.00 

1-2 

Mo4Hs  fir  pr«ar«r  edouten  in  !<m*.  Icwi  Stala 


sum  » 

5S,  591  00 

run.  oo 

t- 3 

IOWA  script,  Dti  Arw  Conrrwmtj  Coftefe 

72. 563.  W 

56.1*7.00 

ti.  37S.OQ 

M 

Adaptation  *nd  jmpi*mrrttT*©'>  of  s wacal  ***  1 

information*!  system  (C>M$)  in  araa  W of  1os*a-->oi*t 
erronty  school  system  of  Ce&r.  iotmson,  Linn.  *nd 
WaaAtnfbn  Cosatin 

W.MO.W 

*.W0* 

MANPOWER  XEEDS  ASSESSMENT  MOntX 

The  planning  and  evaluation  of  Career  Education  programs  have 
been  critically  Tiampered  by  the  lack  of  objective,  supportive  data  on 
which  to  base  decisions. 

In  order  to  partially  bridge  this  information  gap,  the  Iowa  Career 
Education  Division  lias  developed  a Manpower  Needs  Assessment 
Model,  designed  to  accumulate  the  data  needed  for  more  realistic  plan- 
ning and  more  effective  evaluation. 

This  Model  features  four  major  components,  each  containing  state- 
wide and  area  data : 

1.  Labor  Demand  Information  (Job  Opportunities! 

2.  Labor  Supply  Data  (Available  Applicants,  Puolic  and  Pri- 
vate Training  Output) 

3.  Students  Interests  (Occupational  Preferences) 

4.  Follow*UP  (Outcomes  of  Training  Program  Withdrawals 
and  Completions) 

Ideally,  data  from  all  four  components  should  be  collected  annually 
to  provide  current,  realistic  information  to  develop  an  interface  for 
objectively  planning  and  evaluating  Career  Education  programs. 

Data  collection  techniques  to  be  employed  include : 

1.  Labor  Demand  Information  : A statewide  labor  demand  sur- 
vey including  a wide  range  of  nonprofessional,  less- than -bacca- 
laureate degree  occupations.  Survey  planning  and  coordination 
would  be  conducted  from  the  state  level,  including  developing  an 
inventory  of  employers,  designing  the  surrey  instrument,  select- 
ing occupations  to  bo  included,  preparing  mailing  labels,  and  post- 
survey analysis  and  publication  of  results.  Advisory  assistance 
will  be  obtained  from  a steering  committee  composed  of  res^rch- 
oriented  individuals  representing  schools,  universities,  employers, 
unions,  and  appropriate  state  government  agencies.  Kmployercon- 
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tact  and  follow-up  of  nonres|>ondcnt5  will  lie  accomplished  by  the 
area  schools,  for  public  relation  purposes,  and  to  attain  a higher 
rate  of  response. 

2.  Labor  Supply  Dnta:  Available  applicant  data  will  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Iowa  Employment  Security  Commission’s  An- 
nual Report  on  Stole  and  Area  Occupational  Requirement*  for 
T oeational  Education : public  education  training  output  from 
computerized  enrollment  figures;  private  commercial  training 
output  from  the  Private  Schools  Association:  industry  training 
data  requested  on  the  I,abor  Demand  questionnaire. 

3.  Student  Needs  Survey:  Survey  universe  will  lie  established; 
a representative  sample  drawn;  survey  instrument,  developed  or 
adapted:  survey  conducted  by  selected  schools:  and  results  an- 
alyzed and  published. 

4.  Follow-Up  Study : Now  in  operat  ion,  data  collected  as  of  Oc- 
tober 15th  for  the  prior  school  vear.  Indicates  employment  and/or 
educational  status  of  Career  Education  program  terminecs  and 
completers  at  both  the  secondary  and  post -secondary  level. 

Interfaces  would  then  be  developed  to  permit  comparisons  of  data 
from  all  four  components  to  assist  m short-  and  long-range  planning, 
and  as  one  tool  in  evaluating  program  effectiveness. 


DATA  CONCERNING  LOW- IX COME  INDIVIDUALS 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  planners  attempting 
to  design  programs,  services  and  activities  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  has  been  the  lack  of  “hard"  data  to  identify  and  io^te 
such  individuals.  Much  statistical  data  has  been  developed,  based  pri- 
marily on  projections  from  the  1960  Census.  The  Employment  Secur- 
ity t ommission  m its  Annual  Manpower  Planning  Report  provided 
statewide  estimates  of  the  “universe  of  need."  i.c.,  the  number  of  un- 
emnloved,  underemployed  and  underutilized  individuals  in  the  state, 
with  breakouts  indicating  the  poor,  near  poor,  and  non-poor.  How- 
ever, such  general  information  does  not  identifv  the  “pockets  of  pov- 
erty nor  does  it  provide  data  for  comparing  different  sections  of  the 
. , in  terms  of  the  degree  of  need.  Such  identification  is  important 

m planning  many  of  the  special  programs  and  developing  reimburse- 
meHLrat,OS  aCCOrd,n?  tG  U,e  ?uide,ines  established  by  the  1968  Amend- 

.SJ"cedata  ??.  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  and  the  incidence 
of  poverty  within  the  state  are  valuable  to  many  state  agencies,  an 
u^ragen^approach  to  the  collection  and  utilization  hasbeen  devel- 
op*"- Working  within  the  framework  of  the  State  level  Cooperative 
Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS),  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  obtain  income  information  from  the  State  Department  of 
Revenue  based  on  all  1969  state  income  tax  returns  filed  in  Iowa.  This 
^rTange?  ,co,ult-v  and  by  school  district,  indicated 
^U?^ri°l  ?rnlftn?  non fann  families  filing  state  income  tax  re- 
rilPt  j breakouts  indicated  the  number  of  families  by  family 

of  adjusted  gross  incomes.  Family  size  ranged  from 
single  persons  to  fellies i with  10  or  more  members,  while  income  lev- 
els ranged  from  Si, 000  to  $9,000  and  over. 
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In  order  to  develop  indicator*  of  the  incidence  of  poverty  statewide,  by  coun- 
ty, and  by  school  districf,  the  poverty  level  income  scales  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  were  plotted  against  the  State  income  tax  data  on  income 
levels  by  family  size.  Data  extrapolated  from  this  mix  were  arranged  to  in- 
dicate the  incidence  of  poverty  in  each  county  and  each  school  district,  iden- 
tifying the  number  of  low  income  residents,  and  the  percentage  of  such  residents 
to  the  total  population.  According  to  Department  of  Revenue  sources,  the  tax 
data  includes  96  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  final  information  represents  valuable  base  data  for  use  in  identifying  and 
locating  low  income  residents.  Such  data  can  be  fnrther  enriched  by  information 
concerning  school  enrollments,  recipients  of  free  and  reduced-price  school 
lunches,  students  identified  as  possessing  Special  Needs,  etc. 

rOST8  ECO  :v  DART  EDUCATION 

(Narrative  Description  of  Iowa's  Career  Education  Postsecondary  Program 

Chart  of  Postsecondary  Career  Education  Enrollments  Fiscal  Year  1968-Fiscal 

Tear  1971) 

Postsecondary  career  education  efforts  In  Iowa  arc  concentrated  in  the  15 
merged  area  schools  (!1  area  community  colleges,  4 area  vocational  schools)  cre- 
ated by  the  Iowa  61st  General  Assembly  In  1905. 

All  of  these  schools  offer  vocational -technical  courses  In  a wide  variety  of 
occupational  areas.  Specific  career  education  programs  provide  initial  prepara- 
tion for  employment  and  include  study  in  full-time  programs  of  from  one  quarter 
to  two  years  in  length.  Related  services  offered  include: 

Community  services  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  merged  area. 

Adult  education  services,  including  supplementary  training  and  upgrad- 
ing. adult  basic  education,  high  school  equivalency  training,  and  specially 
designed  remedial  programs 

Programs  fer  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students,  including  such 
opportunities  as  assessment  and  orientation  centers,  sheltered  workshops, 
and  special  courses. 

training  programs  for  Instutionalized  individuals  at  Iowa’s  eor* 
recti ve  institutions. 

Opportunities  for  the  development  of  NEBIT  (New  and  Expanding  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  Training)  programs  to  prepare  Individuals  *or  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  existing  indus- 
tries and  the  attraction  of  new  industries  by  assisting  In  the  development 
of  appropriately  trained  manpower. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  AT  THE  F0STSECO7IDART  LEVU,  EXCLUDING  KOTA  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  year 

Ftfl-6me  i 

Ptrl-fima  * 

ToW 

1967- 68:  Not  recorded. 

1968- 89:253. 

1969- 70;  286. 

1970- 71:285. 

1967-68 

OFFERINGS 

ENROLLMENT 

* 5,234 

•46,238 

5U472 

1968-69  . ...... 

*6.662 

•*3,175 

49,938 

19G9-7Q 

*11,107 

18,413 

63,811 

1970-71  

*7,456 

•21.970 

29,426 

1967-68 

INSTRUCTORS 

317 

26 

539 

83 

19R9-7D  „ „ 

663 

78 

1 *71^.71 

691 

O 

i FaN-fme  rs  rade rraJ  to  as  a preparatory  program  more  Aran  12  weefcsi  fl  length. 

• Pwt-tnre  « referred  to  *s  a preparatory  (short-term)  program  12  weeks  or  ten  w length  or  a supplementary  program, 

• Actual  etmvDmerts  fer  complete  year  /ate  1 throng*  Jane  30. 

« Ennrflmewts  were  not  recorded  as  secondary  or  postsecondary  doting  ffm  year. 

• Actual  enrolment  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  spring  term.  (Apprarimatefy  ?o  week  m April.) 

• Estimated  enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1971  (based  on  an  acfaat  enrolment  of  Ml 9 through  December  31,  1970,  and  an 
estimated  emoCment  of  13.051  from  Jnaoary  1,1971,  throwgh  Jane  30, 1971). 

T Not  available  at  fhrs  time. 
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DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED 


(Narrative  Description  of  Programs  and  Services  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged and  Handicapped;  Explanation  of  Special  Activities  Under 
Part  F,  Consumer  and  Homemaker  Education) 

Disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  and  adults  of  Iowa  were 
assisted  through  programs  supported  by  Federal  funds  which  pro- 
vided : 

identification  of  special  needs  people 
diagnosis  of  specific  needs 
occupational  interest  exploration 
evaluation  of  abilities  and  interests 
remedial  precarecr  instruction 
work  orientation  and  counseling 
work  experience 
supportive  services 
assistance  in  job  placement 

liaison  between  special  needs  students  and  occupations  instructor 

in-service  training  of  instructors 

survey  of  agency  and  industrial  resources 

job  development 

entry-level  occupational  skills 

student  follow-up  for  job  retention 

coordination  of  efforts  of  agencies  serving  special  needs  people 
assistance  with  personal  and  social  adjustments  and  communica- 
tions skills 

correction  of  deficiencies  for  job  entry 
work-study  experiences 

independent  learning  centers  with  remedial  instruction  for  up- 
grading of  workers 

^Current  work-study  projects  for  the  mentally  retarded  are  serving 
6f0  pupils.  Needs  are  being  met  through  sign  language  and  interpreter 
services  for  those  with  hearing  impairment;  bench  work  for  ampu- 
tees; “big*  brother  and  big  sister”  exploration  of  the  work  world  for 
ghetto  children;  job  entry  level  skills  for  ADC  mothers  and  for  jieni- 
tentinry  inmates;  and  job  experience  and  help  with  adjustment  prob- 
lems for  narcotics  users,  juvenile  delinquents  and  school  drop  outs. 

An  exploratory  and  innovative  project  has  been  designed  as  a pre- 
ventative measure  for  potential  dro]x>uts  to  facilitate  curriculum 
change  to  meet  individual  needs.  In  cooperation  with  the  Governor's 
Youth  Employment  Commission,  it  provides  related  instruction  and 
support  services,  assistance  in  job  placement,  and  student  follow-up. 

Career  oriented  instruction  is  provided  for  persons  who  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  special  education  classes  but  who  cannot  be  accomo- 
dated in  the  usual  cooperative  work  experience  classes.  Workers  who 
;m'c  lieen  laid  off  have  been  given  diagnostic  services  and  .some  skill 
instruction  to  regain  employment. 

. The  number  of  individuals  being  served  by  special  needs  projects 
m area  and  secondary  schools  more  than  doubled  from  1970  to  1971. 


1969-70 


1979-71 


1.040 

1,031 


?.  336 
2. 643 
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Dtatfrirfagtd. 

Handicapped.. 


Many  special  needs  pupils  received  occupational  instruction  in  “reg- 
ular” classes  as  well. 


1969-70 


Disadvantage  Handicapped 


Agriculture 

Distributive  occupations. 

Health  occupations 

Home  economics 

Office  occupations 

Technical  skills 

Trades  and  industry 


1,  35? 

88 

420 

175 

282 

119 

337 

91 

406 

220 

62 

69 

1,577 

1,481 

Total 


4,  441  2,  "43 


In-service  training  was  given  to  280  teachers  in  1970.  There  were 
209  disadvantaged  and  736  handicapped  students  in  cooperative  pro- 
grams and  92  disadvantaged  students  m work-study  experience  in  area 
schools  in  1970. 

CONSUMER  AND  ItOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  for  adults  with  emphasis  on 
consumer  education  expanded  from  classes  in  22  communities  in  19G8 
to  171  adult  classes  in  areas  of  high  unemployment  in  1970. 

In  secondary  schools  in  depressed  areas  102  teachers  included  con- 
sumer education  in  their  classes,  encouraged  greater  consideration  of 
social  and  cultural  needs  through  identification  of  community  needs 
and  becoming  involved  in  improving  conditions  for  the  aging,  the  ill, 
for  children,  and  for  individual  family  nutrition.  Sioux  City  has  u 
3 year  program  for  girls  with  special  needs  students  within  home 
economics  classes. 

The  following  agencies  received  cooperation  from  homemaking 
teachers  and  students : 

Head  Start:  Classes  in  child  development,  parent’s  classes, 
menu9,  training  of  workers. 

Upward  Bound:  Worked  with  the  classes  during  summers. 

Homemaker  Health  Aids : Served  on  committees  for  this  group. 

Meals  on  Wheels:  Served  on  committees  and  gave  publicity  to 
this  program. 

Committco  participation : Low  rent  housing,  alcoholism,  senior 
citizen. 

Summer  school  classes  for  disadvantaged  were  held. 

A state  consultant  worked  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
center  for  kitchen  remodeling. 

A special  offering  in  summer  school,  Eating  Patterns  and  Low- 
Cost  Foods,  including  cultural  factors  influencing  food  costs  was 
provided. 

Student  teachers  participated  in  the  Cooperative  Urban  Teacher 
Educati  on  program  in  W ichita.  Kansas. 

An  Institute  to  prepare  teacners  for  training  of  child  care  as- 
sistants was  offered  and  was  participated  in  by  Iowans  and  out 
of  state  teachers. 

Currently  321  vocational  homemaking  teachers  p.re  employed  by 
203  school  districts  to  teach  consumer  and  homomaking  classes.  Ad- 
ditional homemaking  departments  are  being  reviewed  for  vocational 
approval.  The  curriculum  includes  consumer  education  as  an  integral 

89-33S—  71 2fl 
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part,  emphasizes  nutrition  and  the  economic  aspects  of  food  use  and 
purchase,  includes  units  contributing  to  the  employability  of  the  stu- 
dents and  to  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  the  dual  role  of  home- 
maker-wage earner.  Nine  schools  arc  conducting  wage  earning  classes 
in  food  service,  child  care,  clothing  services,  tailoring,  and  home  eco- 
nomics related  occupations,  with  a current  enrollment  of  422. 

One  third  of  the  Part  F funds  were  used  for  the  following  programs. 

1.  A program  was  planned  and  implemented  in  cooperation  with 
the  Low  Rent  Housing  Agency  in  Dos  Moines.  In  G months,  one  full 
time  home  economist  lias  called  on  over  f>00  families  for  house  inspoc- 
tion,  offer  of  assistance,  service  in  obtaining  furniture,  clothes,  etc., 
identification  of  needs,  nutrition  advice  and  low  cost  food  recipes,  use 
of  equipment,  and  published  household  hints  and  news  for  these  fam- 
ilies. People  arc  now  calling  her  for  help. 

2.  Another  program  in  ties  Moines  was  implemented  in  cooperation 
with  Model  Cities  in  Dus  Moines.  Two  full  time  home  economists  and 
4 para-professionals  arc  working  through  the  expanded  use  of  school 
facilities  in  4 schools.  The  para-professionals  were  hired  through  oc- 
cupational upgrading  and  are  given  released  time  for  college  sheltered 
classes  for  further  upgrading. 

Working  on  a 1 to  1 basis  they  have  averaged  200  house  calls  to  93 
dilferent  families  per  month.  They  help  with  a breakfast  program, 
teaching  table  manners  and  courtesy,  repair  the  tears  and  sew  on 
buttons,  learn  children's  names  and  receive  requests  to  call  on  tlio 
parents.  Feedback  indicates  the  people  feel  this  is  one  group  who  really 
care  and  who  follow  through  on  promises  of  help. 

3.  In  Sioux  City,  a coordinator  and  six  teachers  are  conducting  edu- 
cation classes  at  community  centers  with  a current  enrollment  of  72 
low  income  people.  The  cooperation  of  OEO  was  helpful  for  this  pro- 
gram in  providing  meeting  places  and  referrals. 

4.  Consumer  education  classes  for  low  income  people  in  Area  XV 
have  been  started  in  Ottumwa  and  Oskaloosa,  Classes  are  ready  to 
begin  in  Sigourney,  Centerville,  and  Albia.  Enrollment  is  about  15 
per  class.  The  social  welfare  agencies  and  WIN  program  are  cooper- 
ating in  this  program. 

-Plan*  have  been  made  for  a consumer  education  program  for  cul- 
turally deprived  and  low  income  people  in  the  Waterloo  area.  It  will 
bo  carried  on  by  moans  of  a mobile  laboratory  operating  on  a fixed 
schedule  at  the  six  major  county  social  welfare  offices,  instructing  both 
children  and  parents  and  conducting  neighborhood  classes.  The  in- 
structor will  also  be  available  for  consumer  education  talks  to  com- 
munity organizations.  Short  courses  and  individualized  instruction 
arc  planned  for  welfare  recipients.  The  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, VISTA  workers,  OEO  and  Extension  Service  are  cooperating 
in  recruitment  for  and  organization  of  this  program. 


Reimbursement  procedures  to  local  and  area  school  districts  wore 
established  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  sot  forth  in  the  1968  Amend- 
ments to  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  No  basic  changes  have 
J^en  made  in  the  reimbursement  procedures,  although  the  process  has 
been  improved  by  the  acquisition  of  more  valid  data,  such  as  the  1970 
census  information. 


METHODS  OF  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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However,  the  inadequacy  of  Federal  funds  in  meeting  identilied 
needs  1ms  resulted  in  a continuing,  substantial  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  reimbursement.  At  t lie  secondary  level,  this  reimburse  rate 
lias  decreased  from  almost  50 % in  FY  ISMiS,  to  slightly  over  20%  in 
FY  1970.  Accordingly,  the  major  burden  of  supporting  career  educa- 
tion elTorts  reverts  hack  to  the  local  districts. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  TIIE  IOWA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISORY 

COUNCIL 

Members  of  the  Iowa  State  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  accordance  with  the  representation 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  19(58  Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

The  total  membership  is  further  broken  down  into  the  following 
standing  committees:  (1)  Civic  Responsibility;  (2)  Informational 
Services:  (3)  Evaluation  and  Recommendations,  and  (4)  Manpower 
Needs  and  Training  Effort. 

Since  the  advisory  council  has  been  in  existence  only  a compara- 
tively short,  time;  permanent  policies,  guidelines  and  procedures  are 
still  evolving.  To  date,  two  major  contributions  of  this  council  arc: 

1.  Its  function  as  a sounding  board,  in  reviewing  and  reacting 
to  the  annual  revisions  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and  other  proposals  to  modify  existing  policies  or  operations. 

2.  The  rather  comprehensive  annual  evaluation  of  Iowa's  total 
career  education  program.  Usually  the  council  contracts  with  an 
educational  consulting  firm  for  the  investigative  efforts,  then  fol- 
lows with  specific  recommendations  indicating  needed  corrective 
actions. 


KANSAS 

Stole  Director — John  E.  Snyder 

Vocational  Education  Activities  in  Kansas,  190S-70 

FOREWORD 


This  report  briefly  describes  the  changes  and  accomplishment*  in 
vocational  education  in  Kansas  since  1908.  It  lias  l>con  compiled  for 
use  by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Kepresentn fives  in  this  Commit- 
tee  s hearings  on  revisions  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

On  February*  1, 1971,  Representative  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Chairman 
of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  informed  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  in  Kansas  that  lie  would  be 
called  as  a witness  at  these  hearings  and  requested  detailed  informa* 
tion  on  the  administration  of  vocational  education  under  the  1903 
Amendments  and  especially  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  re- 
search and  in  programs  for  the  uisau van! aged,  the  handicapped  and 
the  post-secondaiy  students.  In  addition,  information  was  requested  on 
any  administrative  problems  encountered  and  advice  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  1968  Amendments. 

The  information  in  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted  in  response 
to  this  request. 


This  section  presents  a brief  overview  of  certain  social  and  economic 
situations  that  prevail  in  Kansas  and  a description  of  the  total  educa- 
tional structure  within  which  vocational  education  must  operate.  A 
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Distribution  of  the  Population 

The  population  of  Kansas  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily  over  the 
past  decade.  The  rate  of  population  growth  over  the  past  five  years 
has  been  stable  and  about  7.5%  per  year.  This  is  about  half  o‘f  the 
national  average.  The  population  in  1970  was  approximately  2.250.000. 

This  population  spread  over  a relatively  large  land  area  gives  Kan- 
sas a comparatively  low  average  population  density.  The  Statistical 
Abstract  for  1969  reports  a state-wide  average  popiilation  density  of 
27.9  people  per  square  mile.  Approximately  half  of  the  counties  report 
a population  densit)-  of  less  than  10  persons  per  square  mile. 

There  are  three  metropolitan  centers  that  have  populations  in  excess 
of  100,000.  These  are  Kansas  City,  Kansas  in  Wyandotte  County. 
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consideration  of  these  items  is  important  because  they  influence  the 
philosophy  and  nature  of  the  vocational  education  programs  that 
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Topeka  in  Shawnee  County,  and  Wichita  in  Sedwick  County.  Wyan- 
dotte County  has  the  highest  populat  ion  density  with  1,225  persons  per 
square  mile.  Other  counties  with  high  population  density  are  Sedgwick 
with  355  persons  per  square  mile,  Shawnee  with  308  persons  per  square 
mile  and  Johnson  with  455  jicrsons  per  square  mile.  Seventy-six  per- 
cent of  the  communities  in  Kansas  report  populations  of  10,000  persons 
or  less. 

So<'io.E‘  onomifi  Trend# 

The  social  and  economic  structure  of  Kansas  has  changed  substan- 
tially in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Historically  agriculture,  mining, 
transj>ortation  and  aciti-spacc  were  major  industries  in  the  economy. 
All  of  these  have  experienced  severe  cut  backs  in  employment. 

A*  a rcMilt  of  the  decline  in  mining,  the  nine  Miutheast  counties  of 
Kansas  have  lieen  included  in  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission  as 
depressed  areas  and  two  of  these  nine  counties  have  lieen  designated 
by  t lie  U'.S.  Department  of  Commerce  as  economically  depressed  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  While  the  overall  rate  of  employment  in 
Kansas  has  remained  comparatively  low,  the  U S.  Department  of 
Labor  lias  designated  Wichita  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  as  areas  of 
concentrated  unemployment. 

Agriculture  remains  a major  indust  ry  within  the  State  but  the  trend 
is  todarger  farms  operated  by  fewer  people.  During  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  the  number  of  farms  in  Kansas  declined  from  110.000  to 
SS.000  while  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  increased  from  456 
to  568.  These  larger  farm  units  require  more  capital  investment  and 
more  technical  know-how  to  operate.  The  importance  of  agriculture 
in  Kansas  is  evident  in  that  beef  production  is  the  largest  industry 
in  the  State  and  meat  processing  ranks  second. 

The  decline  in  farm  population  has  reduced  the  employment  op- 
portunities and  caused  an  out-migration  of  young  jn-oplc  from  the 
rural  areas.  These  changes  in  the  socio-economic  pattern  of  the  State 
have  caused  concern  among  State  leaders  and  has  led  to  increased 
efforts  to  attract  new  industry  particularly  to  the  rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities.  As  a contribution  to  the  effort,  the  State  hoard 
of  Education  in  Novemlier  of  1970  authorized  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  set  aside  5cf  of  the  regular  program  monies  for 
vocational  education  to  lie  used  for  the  training  of  workers  in  new 
and  emerging  industries  in  Kansas. 

The  Edncationnl  Structure  in  Knnxas 

Education  at  all  levels  requires  a substantial  portion  of  the 
State's  financial  resources.  In  1970.  the  Governor's  requested  budget 
allocated  368  million  dollars  for  this  purpose.  This  represents  41.1% 
of  the  State’s  total  anticipated  expenditures  for  1970. 

The  educational  system  in  Kansas  includes  three  State  supported 
universities  and  three  State  colleges.  There  is  one  municipal  university 
at  Topeka  and  17  church  supported  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out. the  State.  These  denominational  schools  tend  to  be  sma’l  liberal 
arts  colleges  with  an  average  enrollment  of  approximately  1.000  stu- 
dents. The  24  State  and  private  colleges  and  universities  in  Kansas  en- 
rolled approximately  70,000  students  in  19G9. 
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There  are  IDpublic  community  colleges,  one  Federal, and  five  church 
supported  junior  colleges  in  Kansas.  Fifteen  of  these  offered  one  or 
more  vocational  programs  in  1071.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  pro- 
grams was  1.010  students.  Five  of  these  community  colleges  offer 
associate  degree  nu rsing  programs. 

There  are  14  area  vocational-technical  schools  that  offer  vocational 
education  for  both  high  school  and  post -secondary  students.  In  1070, 
these  fourteen  schools  enrolled  £.774  high  school  students  and  4.000 
post -secondary  students.  Depending  on  the  imputation  of  the  attend 
mice  area,  the  number  of  programs  offered  in  these  schools  varies  from 
11  to  .*18.  The  average  minuter  of  programs  is  17. 

The  Vocational  Technical  Institute,  a division  of  the  Kansas  State 
College  of  Pittsburg,  offers  10  programs  in  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  the  Kansas  Technical  Institute  at.  Snlina  offers  five  high 
level  engineering  technology  programs.  Both  of  these  institutions  are 
foijnost -secondary  students. 

There  are -311  unified  school  districts  in  Kansas.  Of  these.  188  offered 
328  programs  of  vocational  education  for  high  school  students  in 
1071.  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  predominates  among  these 
programs  and  reflects  the  rural  nature  of  many  of  these  high  schools. 

There  has  been  substantial  change  in  the  education  system  of  Kansas 
during  the  past  ten  vears.  During  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  an 
extensive  program  of  consolidation  and  unification  was  carried  out, 
to  provide  a sounder  supnort  base  for  the  districts.  This  unification 
program  reduced  the  number  of  districts  from  1,848  to  311. 

In  19fi9  a major  revision  of  the  State  administrative  agencies  was 
implemented.  Prior  to  this  revision,  vocational  education  was  admin- 
istered by  a director  working  under  an  antonomous  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  revised  struc- 
ture integrated  vocational  education  with  the  rest,  of  the  educational 
system.  Vocational  education  became  a division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  administered  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Vocational  Education. 

VOCATIONS r,  EDCCATTOX  IX  KANSAS 

This  section  presents  a summary  of  the  vocational  education  ac- 
tivities in  Kansas  that  are  reasonably  permanent  and  can  normally 
be  expected  to  continue  from  year  to  year  with  some  modifications. 

A ccms  to  Vocational  Education 

The  problem  of  providing  equal  access  to  vocational  education  for 
all  students  is  always  difficult  in  states  that  have  a relatively  small 
population  spread  over  a relatively  large  land  area.  In  Kansas,  this 
problem  is  especially  critical  at  the.  secondary  level. 

In  spite  of  diligent  efforts  to  uni  fy  local  districts,  the  low  population 
density  in  9ome  parts  of  the  state  still  requires  many  high  schools  with 
comparatively  small  enrollment.  Data  reported  by  the  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Education  on  enrollments  in  public  high  schools  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 
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TABU  L-ENROUMENT  IN  KANSAS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
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These  data  show  that  approximately  one  nut  of  four  public  high 
schools  in  Kansas  enrolls  less  than  100  students  and  approximately 
one  out  of  two  public  high  schools  has  less  than  i'tO  students.  It  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  provide  milch  diversity  of  offering?'  through 
the  traditional  patteni  of  vocational  education  in  schools  of  loss  than 
200  students. 

A partial  answer  has  been  the  aiea  vocational-technical  school 
which  can  serve  a combination  of  tho'e  small  high  scIkkjJs,  but  many 
areas  of  the  State  arc  not  yet  included  in  a district  of  this  type.  A sec- 
ond approach  has  been  the  development  of  diversified  or  cooperative 
programs  supervised  by  a local  coordinator,  but,  here  again,  the  num- 
ber of  these  programs  at  the  present  time,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students.  In  1971,  188  unified  school  districts  offered  one 
or  more  reimbursed  vocational  proem  ms  for  secondary  students. 

Access  to  vocational  education  for  post-secondary  students  is  less 
complicated.  There  arc  14  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  15 
junior  colleges  that  offer  vocational  education  for  post-secondary  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  post  graduate  students  are  served  by  a State  sup- 
ported two  year  technical  institute  and  by  special  vocational  programs 
in  four  of  the  State’s  six  colleges  and  universities. 

Secondary  Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education 

Table  2 shows  the  enrollments  in  vocational  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  by  fiscal  years  and  service. 

TABLE  2.— SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  8T  SERVICE  AND  FISCAL  TEARS 
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Soerce:  State  Department  of  Edoct^en  Anneal  Reports  to  U S.  Office  of  Edocaflon. 

1 Percentage  shown  h The  portion  of  total  enrollment  for  the  fiscal  year  in  each  sendee. 
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These  data  show  a steady  growth  in  total  numbers  with  some  fluc- 
tuation among  the  various  services  from  year  to  year.  Agriculture 
and  homemalring  tend  to  dominate  the  secondary  enrollments.  This 
probably  reflects  the  rural  nature  of  the  many  small  high  schools. 
Enrollments  in  health  programs  are  low  because  most  health  occupa- 
tions are  not  well  adapted  to  high  school  students.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  use  health  funds  primarily 
at  the  post-secondary  and  adult  levels. 

Using  the  FY  1968  total  enrollment  as  a base,  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  secondary  enrollments  in  FY  1969  and  FY  1970  are : 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

enrollment 

Numerical 

Increase 

Percentage  Increase 
over  fiscal  year  1968 

1968  

1969  

1970  

1,925 
6 729 

7,7 

97  1 

C/%  1 

Post-Secondary  Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education 

The  post-secondary  enrollments  in  vocational  education  for  fiscal 
years  1968, 1969  and  1970  are  shown  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  3.— POSTSECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY  SERVICE  AND 

FISCAL  YEARS 


Service 

Fiscal  year- 

1968 

enroll- 

ment 

Percent 1 

1969 

enroll- 

ment 

Percent 

1970 

enroll- 

ment 

Percent 

Agriculture 

3.1 

104 

2.6 
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7.9 
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14.2 
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16.2 
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11.5 
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15.8 
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14.0 

1,332 

25.4 
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1,652 

53.9 

2,161 

53.4 

2, 667 

50.8 

Totals 

3, 065 

100.0 

4,047 

100.0 

5, 249 

100.0 

1 Percentage  shown  Is  portion  of  the  total  enrollment  for  the  fiscal  yea r in  each  service. 
Source:  State  department  of  education  annual  reports  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


These  show  a substantial  growth  in  post-secondary  enrollment  since 
1968.  From  a numerical  standpoint,  trade  and  industrial  occupations 
tend  to  dominate  the  post-secondary  enrollments,  but  in  percentage 
growth,  agriculture  enrollments  increased  more  than  400%  and  en- 
rollments in  office  occupations  increased  more  than  250%  during  the 
three-year  period: 

Using  the.F  Y 1968  total  enrollment  as  a base,  the  percentage  growth 
in  total  enrollment  of  post-secondary  students  during  FY  1969  and 
FY  1970  is: 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

enrollment 

Numerical 
Inc /ease 

Percentage 
Increase  over 
fiscal  year 
1968 

1968 

1959 

4 047 

982 
2, 184 

32.6 

71.2 

1970 
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Adult  Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education 

Trade  and  industrial  education  predominates  the  adult  enrollments 
with  more  than  half  of  the  students.  Office  occupations  showed  the 
largest  percentage  increase  over  the  three  years  with  the  FY  1970 
enrollment  approximately  176%  of  the  enrollment  for  FY  1968. 

The  data  for  FY  1970  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  the  other 
two  fiscal  years.  In  FY  1968  and  FY  1969,  the  number  of  enrollments 
were  reported  while  the  data  for  FY  1970  are  an  unduplicated  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  classes.  The  fact  that  there  was  any  increase 
at  all  in  FY  1970  after  this  change  in  reporting  procedures,  suggests 
that  there  was  considerable  growth  in  enrollments  for  that  year. 

Adult  education  classes  are  more  flexible  than  those  at  the  secondary 
and  post-secondary  level.  Typically,  these  classes  are  organized  for 
a specific  purpose  and  can  be  discontinued  when  this  need  has  been 
met.  For  this  reason,  enrollments  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  on  the 
basis  of  funds  available.  The  adult  enrollments  in  vocational  educa- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1968  through  1970  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4.— ADULT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY  SERVICE  AND  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal  year — 


1968  1969  1970 

Service  enrollment  Percent'  enrollment  Percent  enrollment  Percent 


Agriculture 1,52  1 5.2  1,310  3.3  1,031  2.6 

Distribution 5,625  19.1  5,621  14.2  6,221  15.6 

Health 747  2.5  589  1.5  291  0.7 

Home  economics 4,  555  15.5  5,286  13.3  4,347  10.9 

Office 2,016  6.9  2,786  7.0  5,572  13.9 

Trade  and  industrial 14,953  50.8  24,038  60.7  22,490  56.3 


Total 29,417  100.0  39,630  100.0  39,952  100.0 


' Percentage  shown  in  the  portion  of  total  enrollment  for  the  fiscal  year  in  each  service, 
a Unduplicatcd  count  of  individuals  enrolled. 

Source:  State  department  of  education  annual  reports  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Enrollment  of  Selected  Categories  of  Students 

Tiie  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1903  required  that  a certain  percentage  of  the  funds  available  be 
used  to  provide  vocational  education  for  selected  categories  of  students. 
Of  primary  concern  was  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped  and 
minority  groups.  These  are  not  distinct  categories.  There  is  much  over- 
lapping and  the  same  student  may  legitimately  be  classified  in  two  or 
more  of  these  groups. 

The  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  Kansas  defines  disad- 
vantaged persons  as  those  who  have  academic  or  socio-economic  dis- 
advantages which  prevent  their  success  in  a regular  program  without 
special  help  and  encouragement.  This  includes  persons  whose  need  for 
such  special  help  results  From  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency  or  cultural 
and  linguistic  isolation  from  the  community  at  large.  Examples  of  such 
persons  are  correctional  institutions  inmates,  aged,  migrant  workers, 
drop-outs,  juvenile  delinquents  and  minority  groups. 

Handicapped  persons  are  defined  in  the  State  Plan  as  those  who  have 
physical  or  mental  deficiencies  which  prevents  them  from  succeeding 
in  a regular  program  without  special  education  and  related  services. 
This  includes  such  groups  as  the  mentally  retarded,  the  physically 
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handicapcd,  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  thoso  with  special  learn- 
ing dilliculties.  State  agencies  such  ns  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Special  Education  Section  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  asist  in  identifying,  testing  and  recruiting  these 
persons  into  vocational  education  programs. 

In  general,  the  State  has  preferred  to  enroll  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  in  regular  programs  wherever  possible.  This  is 
done  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  provides  a better  social  and  edu- 
cational situation  for  the  student.  Further,  the  small  number  of  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  throughout  most  of  the  State  almost 
requires  that  these  students  bo  served  on  an  individual  basis.  Special 
classes  are  possible  only  in  the  larger  metropolitan  centers. 

A preliminary  survey  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
shows  that  approximately  20%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  regular 
vocational  programs  are  disadvantaged  or  handicapped.  As  long  as 
this  policy  meets  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students,  funds  reserved  for  these  students  will  be  used  to  defray  the 
excess  costs  to  the  local  districts  and  to  provide  the  remedial  and  special 
instruction  necessary  for  them  to  remain  in  these  regular  classes.  If 
this  policy  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, special  programs  will  be  promoted  and  funded. 

Tne  identification,  recruitment  and  reporting  of  students  in  these 
special  categories  is  the  responsibility  of  tne  local  educational  agencies 
subject  to  a random  check  by  the  appropriate  State  supervisor.  State 
and  local  agencies  concerned  with  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
are  consulted  and  assist  in  the  development  of  educational  curricula 
specifically  designed  for  the  needs  of  these  persons. 

The  enrollment  of  selected  categories  of  students  is  shown  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5.— ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OF  SELECTED  CATEGORIES  OFSTUDENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Apprentices 

Minority 

groups 

Total 
enrollment » 

Grades  7-12 

Post  secondary 

Adult 

3, 481 

2,353 

317 

854 

on 

1 248 

2,202 
403 
1 651 

31, 565 
5,249 

OQ  (JR? 

Work  study 

07.  7 DC 

Cooperative 

(384) 

(122). 

(1S7B 

Total 

3,  524 

1,  248 

4,256 

76, 766' 

J Total  enrollment  of  all  students  in  vocational  education  at  this  level  or  in  this  program. 

* Numbers  in  parenthesis  are  students  included  in  enrollments  above  and  omitted  from  totals. 

Note:  Several  exemplary  and  2 remedial  reading  programs  are  funded  but  no  enrollments  are  available  at  this  time 
because  programs  are  not  fully  implemented. 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  annua!  repor  t to  UTS.  Office  of  Education. 

V ocational  Education  in  Special  Schools 

Two  special  post  secondary  schools  in  Kansas  offer  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  not  directly  related  to  the  activities  of  the  State  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education.  No  vocational  funds  are  allocated  to 
these  schools,  but  the  staff  will  act  as  consultants  upon  request. 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reorganized  the  famed  Has- 
kell Indian  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kansas  into  the  American  Indian 
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Junior  College.  Vocational  programs  offered  at  this  new  junior  col- 
lege are:  , . 

Air  Conditioning/Refrigeration,  2 Programs. 

Auto  Mechanics,  5 Programs. 

Baking,  1 Program. 

Carpentry,  1 Program. 

Cooking,  1 Program. 

Drafting,  2 Programs. 

Electricity,  1 Program. 

Electronics,  2 Programs. 

Machine  Shop,  1 Program. 

Masonry,  2 Programs. 

Meat  Cutting,  1 Program. 

Painting,  6 Programs. 

Welding,  1 Program. 

These  vocational  programs  are  fully  supported  by  the  Bureau  or 


Indian  Affaire. 

The  Kansas  Technical  Institute  at  Salina,  Kansas  offers  highlevel 
engineering  technology  programs  for  post  graduate  students.  The 
Kansas  Technical  Institute  enrolls  176  students  in  the  following 


programs : 

Aeronautical  Technology. 

Mechanical  Technology. 

Civil  Engineering  Technology: 

Electric  Technology. 

This  school  is  fully  supported  by  the  State  of  Kansas. 


Vocational  Education  in  Correctional  Institutions 

Regular  vocational  programs  for  inmates  are  offered  in. four  state 
and  one  Federal  correctional  institution  in  Kansas.  These  regular 
programs  are  fully  supported  by  the  State  or  Federal  governments 
and  do  not  receive  vocational  education  funds  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment'of  Education. 

The  staff  of  the  Vocational  Division  assists  these  institutions 
through  consultant  services  for  planning  curriculum  and  facilities 
and  through  assistance  in  the  certification  and  training  of  teachers.. 
These  institutions  and  the  number  of  programs  offered  are: 


Number  of 

Institution  and  age  level : programs 

Girls’  Industrial  School,  Beloit,  Knns.  (Juvenile) — 2 

Kansas  State  Industrial  Deforinatory,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  (Juvenile)  — 20 

Boys’  Industrial  School,  Topeka,  Kans.  (Juvenile) 7 

Kansas  State  Pentitentiary,  Lansing,  Kans.  (Adult) 10 

TJ.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  (Adult) 20 

In  addition  to  these  regular  programs,  the  Manpower  Development 
section  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged since  1969,  in  the  development  of  MDTA  programs  in  correc- 
tional institutions.  These  programs  are  supported  with  MDTA  funds 
available  to  the  State. 

Programs  are  in  operation  at  the  Kansas  State  Industrial  Reforma- 
tory, Hutchinson,  Kansas,  The  Kansas  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing, 
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Kansas  and  tho  Women’s  Annex  of  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary.  At 
present,  392  persons  are  enrolled  in  these  programs. 

Tho  programs  at  all  three  institutions  include  basic  education,  cm- 
ployabflity-work  orientation  and  skill  training  in  auto  mechanic,  ma- 
chine operator,  drafting,  welding,  general  sales  and  general  clerical. 

Manpower  Development  Programs 

Kansas  offers  vocational  pi’ograms  for  both  disadvantaged  and  un- 
employed adults  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN).  These  programs 
are  coordinated  by  a supervisor  and  assistant  supervisor  in  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education. 

Funding  for  these  programs  is  90%  from  Federal  funds  and  10% 
from  State  and  local  funds.  In  Kansas,  these  programs  are  a coopera- 
tive effort  among  tho  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  local  or 
State  schools  and  the  appropriate  agencies  within  tho  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Where  military  personnel  is  involved,  the  army  is 
involved  as  a co-sponsor. 

Manpower  programs  are  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  welfare  recipients.  Typically,  they 
are  characterized  by  full  time,  intensive  training  over  a relatively  short 
period  of  time.  When  necessary  they  included  basic  education  and 
counseling  to  raise  the  individual’s  level  of  employability. 

There  are  two  MDTA  skill  centers  in  Kansas.  These  are  located  in 
metropolitan  centers  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  Wichita  and  are 
operated  in  conjunction  with  an  area  vocational-technical  school.  In 
1970-1971,  MDTA  programs  were  offered  in  11  different  educational 
units.  These  included  eight  area  vocational-technical  schools,  one 
junior  college,  one  unified  school  district  and  one  State  university.  In 
the  same  year,  WIN  programs  were  offered  in  five  different  area  vo- 
cational-technical schools.  Table  G shows  tho  number  of  programs  and 
number  of  trainee.s  by  service. 

TABLE  6.— NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  TRAINEES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  UNDER  MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT,  1970-71 


MDTA  WIN 

Numborof  Number  of  Numberof  Number  of 
Service  programs  trainees  programs  trainees 


Agriculture 1 20  

Business  occupations 6 270  5 180 

Health  occupations 4 238  

Homo  economics 1 44  

Trade  and  Industrial 20  1,035  l 30 


Total 32  1,607  6 210 


Remedial  Programs  in  Manpower  Development 

Many  disadvantaged  persons  have  difficulty  in  securing  employment 
because  they  are  handicapped  educationally.  Some  lack  the  basic  skills 
in  reading  and  mathematics  required  to  succeed  in  a vocational  pro- 
gram. Others  are  limited  in  tlieir  employment  opportunities  because 
they  have  failed  to  complete  high  school. 
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Vocational  education  for  theso  disadvantaged  persons  must  some 
times  include  basic  education  at  the  elementary  level,  counseling  on 
how  to  obtain  a high  school  diploma  through  the  GED  test  and  orien- 
tation to  employability.  Programs  of  this  type  operated  under  MDTA 
and  WIN  during  1970-71  arc  shown  in  Table  7. 


TABLE  7— ENROLLMENT  IN  REMEDIAL  PROGRAMS  UNDER  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 


MDTA 

WIN 

Type  ol  program 

Number  of 
programs 

Number  of 
trainees 

Number  of 
programs 

Number  of 
trainees 

4 

99  .. 

Integrated  basic  skills  and  vocational  education 

Basic  skills  only 

5 

815 

5 

2 

495 

185 

9 

914 

1 

630 

Operation  Transition 

One  of  the  unusual  programs  under  MDTA  was  “Operation  Transi- 
tion” for  military  personnel.  This  program  is  designed  to  upgrade  the 
employability  of  military  personnel  during  the  last  six  months  of 
service  and  thus  provide  a smoother  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
life.  It  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  both  the  serviceman  and 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies.  If  a serviceman  elects  to 
enroll  in  this  program,  he  may  receive  counseling,  testing,  remedial 
education  and  job  training  tailored  to  his  own  particular  situation. 

“Operation  Transition”  was  offered  at  two  locations  in  Kansas.  The 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  which  is  adja- 
cent to  Fort  Riley  offered  courses  in  four  trade  and  Industrial  areas 
and  Automatic  Data  Processing.  These  courses  were  offered  at  Fort 
Riley  and  were  administered  by  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School. 
There  were 740  trainees  involved. 

A second  “Operation  Transition”  was  offered  by  the  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  Public  School  System  for  military  personnel  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. In  this  program,  trainees  were  fitted  individually  into  the  adult 
courses  of  the  Leavenworth  schools,  and  separate  classes  were  not  orga- 
nized. Approximately  100  trainees  wore  involved  in  these  classes. 

Instructional  Staff 

In  FY 1970,  there  were  1,831  different  individuals  employed  as  voca- 
tional teachers  in  Kansas.  Of  this  number,  807  were  employed  full- 
time and  1,024  were  employed  part-time.  A breakdown  by  educational 
level  is  shown  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8.— FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  TEACHERS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


Leve|  Full-time  Part-time 


Secondary 

Postsecondary 
Adult 


509 

164 

288 

112 

10 

748 

The  distribution  of  teachers  among  the  various  services  and  types 
of  assignment  is  shown  in  Table  9. 


TABLE  9.— NUMBER  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  BY  SPECIALTY  AND  LEVELS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Cooperative 

7 

1 

4 .. 

Disadvantaged 

24 

3 

10 

i 

3 

Handicapped 

11 

3 .. 

Agriculture 

11 

16  .. 

67 

Distribution 

20  .. 

i 

52 

Health 

78  .. 

14 

Comprehensive  liomemaking 

181 

22  ... 

101 

Vocational  homemaking 

' 4 

18  ... 

11 

Office 

41  .. 

166 

Technical 

2 

62 

12 

60 

Trade  and  industry 

53 

122 

61 

95 

8 

287 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  annual  report  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1970. 


The  data  shown  in  Table  9 arc  the  number  of  assignments  and  not 
the  number  of  different  individuals  involved.  These  data  are  not  com- 

E arable  with  those  shown  above  because  a full-time  teacher  may  also 
e a part-time  teacher. 

Two  State  colleges  and  one  State  university  cooperate  with  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  provide  both  pre-service  and  in- 
service  education  for  teachers.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
participates  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  these  programs  and 
assists  with  partial  support  from  vocational  education  funds.  The  in- 
stitutions ana  the  services  involved  are : 

Agriculture:  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Business  Occupations:  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Em- 
poria,  Kansas. 

Home  Economics : 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

-Kansas State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Kansas  State  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education : Kansas  State  College,  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

All  of  the  occupational  services  except  Health  Occupations  has  a 

S rescribed  teacher  training  program,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Health 
►ccupations  has  expressed  a desire  to  develop  one  in  this  area.  Until 
recently,  the  number  of  teachers  in  health  occupations  was  small  and 
teacher  training  was  achieved  bv  assigning  them  to  courses  offered 
for  the  other  services.  The  enrollment  in  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  training  by  fiscal  years  is  shown  in  Table  10. 
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TABLE  10.— STATUS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 


Number  of  enrollees 

Number  completing  State  plan 
requirements 

Preservice 

Inservlce 

Preservice 

Inservlce 

Fiscal  year: 

1968 

600 

437 

0) 

%\ 

1969 

596 

499 

125 

1970 

715 

504 

177 

95 

* These  data  are  available  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  annual  reports  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


In  1968,  Kansas  State  University  established  a Department  of  Adult 
and  Occupational  Education  as  part  of  its  School  of  Education.  This 
Department  will  offer  a doctorate  in  vocational  education  and  will  be 
a valuable  source  of  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  pre-service  and  in-service  education  for  teacher 
certification,  a continuing  program  of  in-service  training  activities  is 
provided  by  the  colleges  and  university  and  by  the  staff  ot  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education.  Each  service  supports  an  annual  workshop 
and  usually  a series  of  seminars  and  forums  as  a way  to  keep  in-service 
teachers  abreast  of  new  developments  in  their  fields. 

State  Administration  of  Vocational  Education 

An  organization  chart  for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Kansas  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is 
one  of  five  educational  divisions  within  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  administered  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education  who  reports  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
is  coordinate  with  the  assistant  commissioners  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  other  four  divisions. 

Within  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  are  five  service  sec- 
tions. These  sections  and  their  functions  are : 

Planning  and  Development  Services. — This  section  includes  (1)  re- 
search, (2)  technical  assistance,  (3)  certification  of  teachers  and  (4) 
development  of  the  State  plan. 

This  section  at  present,  is  not  staffed  due  to  insufficient  funds  and  the 
functions  of  the  Planning  and  Development  section  are  distributed 
among  other  staff  members.  This  handicaps  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  because  only  minimal  ef- 
fort can  be  devoted  to  these  functions  by  staff  personnel  who  already 
have  full  time  assignments  and  because  it  results  in  a fragmented  ap- 
proach to  the  implementation  of  these  responsibilities. 


Coogoratlng  AgencAos 


Kansas  State  Employment  Socurlty 
. Division 

Kansas  State  Collogos  and 
Universities 

Division  of  Guidance  Sorvicos, 
Deportmsnt  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation!  Department  of 
Social  Welfare 


Other 

Educational 

Divisions 


1.  Division  of  Accreditation! 

Teacher  Certification  and 
Adult  Education 

2.  Division  of  Central  Administration 


3.  Division  of  Administration  Services 

4.  Division  of  Instructional  Services 


« 

Comlssloner 

of 

Education 

State 

Advisory 

Council 

• 

« 

* 

« 

• 

Assistant 

• 

Commissioner 

for  Vocational 

Education 

Division  of 

Vocational 

Education 


1*  Planning  Si  Development  Services 
2.  Contral  Sorvicos 
3*  Occupational  Services 
4*  Ancillary  Services 
5*  Manpower  Development  Servlcos 


FIGURE  1 J 
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ORGANIZATION  0?  THE  DIVISION  I 

OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  j 

Central  Services. — This  section  has  responsibility  for  (1)  fiscal  nian- 
agement,  (2)  the  development  and  maintenance  of  recoras  and  reports, 
and  (3)  personnel. 

Services. — This  section  includes  the  supervisory  staff  in  the  five  oc- 
cupational areas  of  agriculture,  business,  consumer  education  and 
homemaking,  health,  and  trades  and  industrial  education. 

Ancillary  Services. — Included  here  is  the  State  level  supervision  of 
(1)  area  vocational-technical  schools.  (2)  work  study  programs,  (3) 
vocational  counseling  and  guidance,  (4)  exemplary  programs  and  (5) 
special  needs  programs. 

Manpower  Development  Services. — In  this  section  are  (1)  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  Programs,  (2)  Work  Incen- 
tive Programs  and  (3)  “Project  Transition5’ Programs. 

In  addition  to  these  sections  within  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, the  State  Vocational  Advisory  Council  functions  as  an  auton- 
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onions  agency  under  an  executive  director  to  study  and  evaluate 
vocational  education  throughout  the  State  and  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education 
and  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  through  the  Commissioner. 

Various  Stnte  and  Federal  agencies  cooperate  witn  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  as  ndvisors  or  as  co-sponsors  of  special  pro- 
grams. Three  colleges  and  universities  cooperate  in  providing  teacher 
training  nnd  in-service  education  programs.  1 lie  Counseling anu  uuia- 
uncc  Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  assists  in  the 
promotion  of  vocational  guidance  nnd  m developing  materials  for 
use  bv  vocational  counselors.  Tlic  Division  of  Vocational  Rehnbilita- 
tion  cooperates  to  provide  special  assistance  and  programs  for  the 

The' most  serious  problem  in  the  administration  of  vocational  edu- 
cation at  the  State  level  is  the  excessive  work  load  carried  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education  stall.  During  the  10(MM»7  school  .year, 
there  were  20  professional  and  W/*  secretarial  positions  authorized. 
In  15)70-71,  there  were  21  professional  and  14  secretarial  positions  ap- 
proved. There  has  been  little  increase  in  stall  over  the  past  five  years 

although  the  work  load  has  increased  substantially.  , 

Between  FY  196S  and  FY  1970,  secondary  enrollment  increased 
07.1  in  vocational  education;  past-secondary  enrollments  increased 
n.-x'r,  and  adult  enrollments  increased  approximately  36Vo.  In  addi- 
tion, the  requirements  of  the  1908  Amendments  reserved  special  funds 
for  certain  categories  of  students.  The  identification  of  these  students 
and  the  accounting  procedures  required  for  these  special  funds  has 
greatly  increased  the  work  load  of  the  staff  members  who  process 
applications  and  compile  reports  from  local  districts. 

Changes  in  Reimbursement  Policies 

Prior  to  1970,  reimbursement  to  local  unified  school  districts  was  a 
flat  amount  for  each  full  time  teacher.  Reimbursement  to  area  voca- 
cational-technical  schools  was  based  on  a fiat  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  operation.  This  method  ignored  the  difl’ercnces  among  schools  such 
as  the  relative  ability  to  pay  and  the  types  of  students  served. 

In  1970,  reimbursement  policies  were  changed  so  that  the  amount 
of  money  received  by  each  district  was  based  on  a formula.  Five  fac- 
tors are  involved  in  this  formula.  These  factors  are  (1)  manpower 
needs,  (2)  vocational  education  needs  of  students,  (3)  relative  ability 
of  the  local  school  district  to  pay,  (4)  excess  costs  of  the  program  and 
(5)  other  special  considerations.  These  factors  are  weighted  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  reflect  their  relative  importance 
in  the  allocation  of  vocational  education  funds. 

Figure  2 is  a copy  of  the  rating  form  used  to  determine,  the  rank 
of  programs  in  local  districts  and  subsequently  the  amount  of  reim- 
bursement for  each  program.  It  shows  the  items  to  be  considered  in 
rating  each  factor.  The  rating  from  one  to  five  multiplied  by  the  weight 
established  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  gives  the  number 
of  points  for  each  factor.  At  present,  the  weight  of  these  factors  are: 

Manpower  Needs:  Weighted  7,  maximum  points  is  35. 

Vocational,  Education  Needs  of  Students : Weighted  4,  maxi- 
mum points  is  20. 

Relative  Ability  to  Pay:  Weighted  3,  Maximum  points  is  15. 

Excess  Costs:  Weighted  2, Maximum  points  is  10. 
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Other  Considerations:  In  addition,  points  over  and  above  those 
obtained  from  the  formula  may  be  earned  by  local  districts  which 
qualify  in  the  following : 

Economically  depressed  area 

High  drop-out  or  youth  unemployment  area 

Excellency  in  program  evaluation IIIZZZ 

High 

; 5 4 3 2 

\ 


MANPOWER  NEEDS  AND  JOB  OPPORTUNI T I ES 


5 

10 

Low 


Unemployment 

Number  of  unfilled  jobs  in  locality 
Impact  of  program  on  local  needs  , 

Impact  of  program  on  Stato  needs 
Impact  of  program  on  regional  needs 
Impact  on  now  and  emerging  job  needs 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS 

Overall  vocational  education  needs 
Vocational  noeds  of  disadvantaged 
Vocational  education  neod3  of  handicapped 
Post-secondary  education  needs. 

Impact  of  program  on  overall  needs 

Impact  of  program  on  neods  of  disadvantaged 

Impact  of  program  on  needs  of  handicapped 

Impact  of  program  on  post-secondary  education  neods 


RELATIVE  ABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  RESOURCES 

Taxable  wealth  per  student 
Available  revenues  per  student 
Location  in  economically  depressed  area 
Location  in  nrea3  of  high  unemployment 
Percentage  of  vocational  education  levy  set  by 
thlo  district 

f 

EXCESS  COSTS 

Excessive  construction  costs 
Excossive  wage  costs 

Excessive  costs  of  equipment  and  supplies 
Exccssivo  maintenance  costs 
Excessive  transportation  costs 
Other  excessive  costs  (specify) 


FIGURE  2 

RATING  FORM  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

llio  maximum  number  of  points  that  can  be  earned  by  any  program 
IS  100.  This  includes  a possible  maximum  of  80  from  the  formula  and 
possible  maximum  of  20  from  other  considerations. 
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In  computing  reimbursement,  each  program  within  a specific  classi- 
fication is  rated  and  the  number  of  points  earned  is  established.  jNext, 
the  number  of  points  earned  by  all  programs  within  this  classification 
is  totaled.  The  reimbursement  for  a particular  program  is  figured  by 
dividing  the  number  of  points  for  the  program  by  the  total  numoer  ot 
points  for  all  programs  in  the  same  classification  and  multiplying  tfiis 
ratio  by  the  amount  of  money  available.  For  example,  if  the  total  num- 
ber of  points  for  a group  of  secondary  programs  is  8,000  and  tfie 
amount  of  money  available  for  reimbursement  is  $400,000,  then  a pro- 
gram with  85  points  will  receive : 

85/8,000  X $400,000 =$4,250 

Programs  of  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  are  evaluated 
in  terms  of  these  criteria  but  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
gives  special  consideration  to  these  schools  because  of  their  limited: 
financial  resources.  In  addition  to  the  reimbursement  of  programs,, 
assistance  is  given  to  partially  defray  the  cost  of  administration,  coun- 
seling and  other  ancillary  services.  At  present,  reimbursement  to  area 
vocational-technical  schools  from  State  and  Federal  funds  is  approxi- 
mately 45%  of  their  operating  costs.  This  figure  varies  from  year  to 
year  depending  on  the  amount  of  funds  available. 

Reimbursement  for  adult  programs  is  set  each  year  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  It  cannot  exceed  50%  of  the  hourly  rate  for 
instructors  with  a possible  maximum  of  $5.00  per  class  hour. 

Construction  of  Vocational  Facilities 

To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available^  the  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  has  assisted  local  districts  in  the  construction  or  al- 
teration of  vocational  facilities.  Kansas  law  prohibits  the  use  of  State 
funds  for  construction  of  local  facilities.  For  this  reason,  construc- 
tion funds  available  are  approximately  50%  Federal  and  50%  local 
monies.  To  date,  all  construction  funds  available  have  been  used  for 
area  vocational  technical  schools. 

Local  districts  submit  an  application  for  construction  assistance  and 
funds  are  allotted  on  a project  basis  after  an  evaluation  of  need.  Con- 
struction projects  which  involve  Federal  funds  must  comply  with 
Federal  labor  and  equal  opportunity  standards  and  with  Kansas  law 
which  requires  competitive  bidding  on  the  construction  of  public 
buildings. 

Table  11  summarizes  the  construction  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  for  FY  1968  and  FY  1969.  No  construction 
projects  were  funded  in  FY  1970  because  of  insufficient  funds. 

TABLE  11.— DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal  year 

7968  iiii 


Construction  of  new  schools 

Noninst ructional  facilities  3 

Construction  of  new  buildings  at  existing  schools. 
Remodeling  or  alteration  to  existing  buildings... 

Student  capacity  added 

Classrooms  added 

Shops  or  laboratories  added 

Federal  funds  expended 

Local  funds  expended 


i 2 
i 3 
» 2 
i 3 
685 
67 
31 

$783, 665 
$889, 737 


i 

1 7 
‘2 
» 15 
823 
24 
23 

$195, 250 
$203,616 


1 Number  of  projects.  , „ , 

3 includes  site  development,  land  acquisition,  administrative  facilities,  et  cetera. 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  annual  reports  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Distribution  of  V ocational  Education  Fv/nds 

. ^estimated  distribution  of  vocational  education  funds  in  Kansas 
in  19*1  1S  shown  in  Table  12.  These  data  are  presented  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  only.  Obviously,  the  allocations  for  the  different 
categories  will  increase  or  decrease  from  year  to  year  as  the  needs  for 
vocational  education  in  Kansas  change  and  the  funds  available  from 
F ederal,  State  and  local  sources  vary. 


TABLE  12.— ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNOS  FOR  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  KANSAS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Total  funds 

Federal  funds 

Slate  funds 

Local  funds 

Type  of  program— Pt.  B; 

Secondary 

Postsecondarv 

$1,254,314 
Q7C  nnn 

$765, 686 

$4, 230, 000 
1,670, 000 
155, 000 
570, 134 
413, 424 

Adult . 

O/D,  UUU 

is*  nnn 

655, 000 

wn  nnn 

Disadvantaged  i 

IDDf  UUU 
ZCA  OCC 

14U, UUU 
Mn  nnn 

Handicapped t 

Contracted  instruction 

ODD 

376,  576 

inu, uuu 
50,000 

Guidance  and  counseling 

Construction— Area  vocational  schools 

80,  000 

45, 000 

60,  666 

Ancillary  services... 

Administration  and  supervision... 
Evaluation 

460,  000 
340,  000 
10,  000 

415. 000 

335. 000 

50, 000 
335, 000 

Teacher  training 

(Research  and  demonstration  projects 

0) 

85,000 

80,000 

1*65,000 

Curriculum  development 

25,666  .. 

Total 

Sec.  102(b)  State  programs,  disadvantaged 

Purpose: 

257,378 

3,765,756 

233,980 

2,210, 686 
(0 

7, 598, 558 
23, 398 

Pt.  C,  research 

Pt.  0,  exemplary  programs 

Pt.  E,  residential  (State) 

Pt.  F,  consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Pt.  G,  cooperative  programs 

Pt  H,  work-study  programs 

141.221 

....  1, £4,000 
78, 888 

209,208 

131,221 

!>48,  620 
290,  906 
63, 110 

10,050 

g 

125,700 

ffi 

(*) 

10, 000 

^65, 680 
75,000 
15,778 

V V 

1 .Amount3  established  for  serving  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  In  special  classes  limited  to  disadvantaged 
or  ha  ndicapped  students  only  or,  wnere  possible.  In  regular  programs  of  vocational  education. 

JNone. 

* Oues  not  apply. 


■Source:  "Part  III,  Kansas  State  plan,  fiscal  year  1971.” 


Activities  of  the  State  Advisory  Gomcil 

The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  in  Kansas 
was  established  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  1968 
Amendments.  The  Council  has  17  members  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  is  broadly  representative  of  the  State’s 
leadership  in  labor,  management,  business,  industry  and  education 
Tit  all  levels. 

Although  three  positions  were  authorized  for  the  staff  of  this 
Council,  only  two  have  been  filled  because  of  insufficient  funds.  The 
staff"  at  present  consists  of  an  executive  director  and  a secretary. 

The  1968  Amendments  charged  the  Council  with  the  responsibility 
to  ^ advise  the  State  Board  on  the  development  of  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  State  plan  . . . including  prop- 
aration  of  long  range  and  annual  program  plans.”  The  Council 
should  a.so  evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services  and 
activities  . . . and  publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof,”  and 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  Board  through  the  Commissioner 
and  to  the  National  Council,  an  annual  evaluation  report  . . . which 
evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  programs,  services 
and  activities  . ; . and  recommends  such  changes  in  such  programs, 
services  and  activities  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  evaluation!5’  The 


State  Advisory  Council  in  Kansas  has  accepted  these  responsibilities 

an  rl  has  worked  diligently  to  fulfill  them.  . , . , 

The  First  Annual  Evaluation  Report.- A major  achievement  of 
the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  was  the  com- 
rdetion  of  the  First  Ammal  Evaluation  Report.  In  January,  1970, 
fit?  Council  mployed  Dr.  Allen  Lee  of  the  Teaching  Research 
Division  of  the  (Oregon  System  of  Higher  Education  to  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs,  services  and  actmties 
in  the  State  and  to  compile  a report  of  this 

monrintinnf  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  in  Kansas. 
T^ivSon  wlLZpTeted  on  June  1,  WTO  and  the  toal  eval—on 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Council  for  approval] m Se  Mem- 
ber of  1970.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  have  been  published  and  the 

of  100  out  of  the  583  vocational 
programs  in  the  State.  The  schoofs  to  be  studied  were  selected  by  lot 
witfen  categories  designed  to  obtain  geographical  distribution,  vauety 
in  school  stze  and  equitable  representation  of  the  various  types  of 

V°Sixteei^  selected  for  the  evaluation  which  in- 

volved two  phases  of  activity  in  the  district.  These  phases  were: 

1.  Self  Analysis.— The  teachers  and  administrators  veie 
asked  to  respond  to  questions  posed  by  an  evaluation  instrument. 

2.  Corwmvmity  Reaction. — The  questions  submitted  to  school 

personnel  and  their  responses  were  submitted  to  a cross  section 
of  citizens  in  each  community.  . ...  . 

The  information  gathered  in  these  two  activities  served  as  a mayor 
basis  for  the  recommendations  in  the  report.  The  deliberations  ot  the 
community  committees  were  chaired  by  staff  members  of  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Education  and  followed  uniform,  specified  procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  self  analysis  and  the  reactions  of  community  com- 
mittees, other  sources  of  information  used  in  the  evaluation  were : 

1.  Quantitative  and  statistical  information  obtained  from  vari- 
ous reports  and  State  agencies. 

2.  Judgments  of  the  contracting  agency  based  on  experience 

and  observations.  , ,, 

3.  Judgments  of  the  Kansas  State  Advisory  Council  for  Voca- 
tional Education  based  on  experience  and  observation. 

Seventeen  strengths  and  16  weaknesses  in  the  voca  t 10  n a ^education 
programs  of  Kansas  were  identified.  On  the  basis  of  this  information. 
22  recommendations  for  improvement  were  formulated  and  submitted 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Other  Activities  of  the  State  Advisory  Coxm<M.—F he  Advisory 
Council  becomes  involved  in  a variety  of  activities  related  to  yoca- 
tional  education,  The  fol1  owing  are  some  examples  of  these  activities. 

During  the  past  year,  various  groups  concerned  with  vocational 
education  have  requested  formal  meetings  with  the  Council,  to  present 
problems  and  to  seek  advice.  Meetings  have  been  held  with  repiesent- 
atives  of  the  Kansas  Engineering  Society,  the  Junior  College  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  a review  committee  studying  a proposed  merger 
of  the  Kansas  Technical  Institute  and  the  Salina  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School.  The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Guidance  and  the 
State  Board  of  Nursing  have  requested  meetings  but  no  dates  for  these 
have  been  scheduled. 


Because  of  concern  that  labor  was  inadequately  represented  on  the 
State  Advisory  Council,  a resolution  was  parsed  recommending  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  appoint  a representative  from  labor. 
The  resolution  was  approved  and  the  member  appointed. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  was  active  in  promoting  representa- 
tion for  vocational  education  on  the  Master  Planning  Commission 
for  Education  in  Kansas  and  a member  of  the  Council  was  appointed 
as  a permanent  member  of  the  Commission.  Other  members  of  the 
Council  served  on  advisory  committees  for  exemplary  programs  and 
on  a committee  for  the  selection  of  nominees  for  the  vocational  educa- 
tion Leadership  Development  Program. 

The  Council  gave  consideration  to  the  production  of  a film  for  tele- 
vision which  would  explain  the  function  of  vocational  education  and 
raise  the  image  of  vocational  education  throughout  the  State.  After 
study,  the  project  was  not  implemented  because  of  insufficient  funds. 
The  Council  did  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  such 
a film  should  be  produced  and  distributed  to  television  stations  as  a 
public  service  type  program. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Director  and 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  requested  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  reconsider  the  requirements  for  approval 
of  the  State  Plan.  The  Council  felt  that  a yearly  updating  of  the  plan 
was  reasonable  but  that  extensive  rewriting  on  a yearly  basis  could  be 
eliminated. 


The  Council  considered  the  need  for  accessible  funds  to  conduct 
training  programs  for  new  and  emerging  industries  in  Kansas  and 
supported  a recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  a 
portion  of  Part  B vocational  funds  be  reserved  for  this  purpose.  This 
recommendation  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

This  section  includes  abstracts  of  major  projects  for  specific  pur- 
poses. This  is  not  intended  to  be  a complete  and  exhaustive  list.  Bather, 
it  is  intended  to  show  the  scope  of  activities  in  which  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  has  been  involved.  Small  projects  handled  on  a 
day  to  day  basis  have  been  omitted.  Further,  this  list  does  not  reflect 
the  many  staff  hours  devoted  to  the  study  and  evaluation  of  projects 
which  could  not  be  approved  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

The  projects  listed  are  in  varying  stages  of  completion.  All  have 
been  evaluated,  approved  and  funded.  Some  have  been  completed  and 
others  are  still  in  the  process  of  implementation. 

Projects  for  the  Disadvantaged 


ACTIVITIES  IN  CHILD  DAT  CARE  CENTERS  IN  MODEL  CITIES 

The  Home  Economics  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
cooperates  with  the  Model  Cities  Program  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  high  school  girls  and  adults  in  child  care  centers. 

The  child  care  centers  are  located  in  the  Wichita  North  High  School 
and  the  Wichita  South  High  School.  High  school  girls  in  Homo  Eco- 
nomics classes  are  given  instruction  in  child  care  and  opportunities  for 
actual  experience  with  the  children  in  the  day  care  centers.  Adult 


classes  for  mothers  of  children  in  the  child  care  centers  are  also  avail- 
able. 

Other  activities  include: 

1.  One  teacher  who  works  with  pregnant  teen-agers  to  help 
them  with  child  care  and  high  school  subjects. 

2.  The  Homemaker  Assistant  Program  provides  instruction  for 
adults  in  child  care  and  opportunities  to  observe  in  the  day  care 

centers.  . _ . 

3.  A twelve  hour  adult  class  of  six  sessions  is  available.  Units 
offered  in  this  class  include  (1)  overview  of  pre-school  curriculum, 
(2)  art  and  materials,  (3)  music  for  fun,  (4)  story  telling,  (5) 
demonstration  of  the  Child  Development  Resource  Loan  Center 
and  (6)  nutritious  and  delicious  snacks  and  lunches. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IN  HOMEMAKING  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

This  is  a project  of  the  Wichita  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
and  involves  a mobile  unit  designed  to  serve  persons  in  the  low  eco- 
monic  areas  of  'Wichita.  The  unit  is  equipped  to  provide  education  in 
nutrition,  food  management,  family  planning,  and  skills  in  general 
homemaking.  Child  care  and  early  education  activities  are  emphasized. 

Because  this  pr o j ect  involves  bringing  education  to  people  under  con- 
trolied  laboratory  conditions,  a concomitant  objective  is  to  compare 
various  approaches  to  education  to  determine  which  is  most  effective 
with  these  disadvantaged  people. 

It  is  expected  that  200  students  and  adults  will  participate  in  this 
project. 

DESIGNING  COMMUNITY- WIDE  OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  J'OR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED 

This  project  is  an  eight-week  workshop  for  educators  and  com- 
munity leaders  from  five  selected  communities. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  design  and  implement  an  action 
program  to  improve  vocational  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  in  the  selected  school  attendance  areas.  Those 
participating  in  the  workshop  will  be  divided  into  teams  consisting 
of  one  administrator,  two  vocational  teachers,  one  communications 
skills  teacher  and  one  community  worker.  These  teams  will  function 
as  a unit  throughout  the  workshop. 

The  program  includes  regular  course  work  and  visits  to  exemplary 
programs  m other  cities.  Curriculum  development  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  and  evaluation  procedures  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  workshop. 

This  workshop  will  be  offered  at  Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
ila*'an,  Kansas. 

DEVELOPING  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  AND  TEACHING  AIDES  FOR  DISAD- 
VANTAGED AND  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

This  project  will  develop  teaching  materials  and  teaching  aides  to 
help  vocational  agriculture  teachers  work  more  effectively  with  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  students. 


The  project  will  also  identify  the  resources  available  to  these  stu- 
dents from  counselors  and  special  education  teachers. 

A cluster  of  20  lesson  plans  and  an  outline  of  services  available  to 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  from  counselors  and  spe- 
cial education  teachers  will  be  produced.  When  these  materials  are 
approved  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  they  will  be  re- 
produced and  disseminated  to  all  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in 
Kansas. 

This  project  will  be  done  at  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  OF  YOUTH 

WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

This  will  be  a two- week  summer  workshop  for  80  teachers  from  ag- 
riculture, home  economics,  business,  trade  and  industrial  health  educa- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  will  be  to : 

1.  Orient  the  teacher  to  the  culture  of  the  disadvantaged. 

2.  Develop  a better  appreciation  by  the  teacher  of  the  variety 
of  life  among  the  disadvantaged. 

3.  Introduce  theories  and  concepts  of  the  psychology  of  learn- 
ing  that  apply  to  the  disadvantaged. 

4.  Broaden  the  teacher’s  understanding  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment for  the  disadvantaged. 

One  half  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  skill  development  in  the  in- 
structor’s area  of  work. 

This  workshop  will  be  held  at  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  FOR  MACHINE  SIIOl’  TEACHERS 

This  was  a 40-hour  workshop  designed  to  provide  industrial  educa- 
tion teachers  with  the  basic  skills  and  related  information  necessary 
to  help  them  work  more  effectively  with  disadvantaged  students.  It 
brought  together  experiences  from  a variety  of  sources  and  focused 
these  experiences  on  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Fif- 
teen teachers  participated  in  this  workshop.  The  workshop  was  held 
at  Pittsburg  State  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

In  addition  to  skills  in  the  area  of  their  specialty,  the  following  units 
pertaining  to  disadvantaged  young  people  were  included : 
Occupational  Exploration  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Mentally  Disadvantaged  and  Therapy 
Socio-Economic  Problems  of  the  Disadvantaged 
Physically  Plandicapped  and  their  Therapy 
Disadvantages  of  Minority  Groups 
Industrial  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Job  Placement  for  the  Disadvantaged 

THE  NEW  TOWN  PROJECT 

New  Town  is  a 100- unit  housing  project  located  within  the  Seaman 
Unified  School  District  on  the  Northern  edge  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  This 
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housing  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  Lee’s 
Summit,  Missouri.  The  Unity  School  created  the  New  Town  Com- 
munities. Inc.,  to  serve  as  the  mortgagor  and  to  supervise  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  the  project. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  provide  safe,  decent  and  sanitary 
housing  for  low  income  families.  The  project  is  unique  in  that  half  of 
the  units  are  reserved  for  low  income  families  eligible  for  rent  sup- 
plements and  half  are  available  at  regular  market  rates.  This  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  mix  families  of  low  income  with  those  of  moder- 
ate income.  The  units  are  one,  two,  three  and  four  bedroom  apartments. 
The  residents  are  racially  mixed  and  include  persons  with  a wide  range 
of  ages,  family  circumstances,  physical  handicaps  and  educational 
achievement.  The  project  was  planned  for  a housing  community  rather 
than  a housing  project  with  considerable  concern  for  the  development 
of  a desirable  social  environment  as  well  as  decent  housing. 

The  Seaman  area  in  which  New  Town  is  located  is  primarily  a 
white,  upper-middle  and  lower-middle  income  community  with  a large 
percentage  of  families  who  own  their  own  homes.  The  area  is  partially 
within  the  City  of  Topeka  and  partially  in  the  coimty. 

Three  separate  organizations  provided  services  to  the  New  Town 
residents  and  to  the  Seaman  community  at  large.  These  organizations 
were : 

The  Day  Care  Center 

The  Home  Management  Center 

The  N ew  Town  Community  Center 

The  Day  Care  Center  and  the  Home  Management  Center  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Home  Economics  Section  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  and  supported  from  vocational  education  funds.  The  New 
Town  Community  Center  was  owned  by  the  Unity  School  of  Christi- 
anity and  programmed  and  staffed  by  the  Topeka  Recreation  Com- 
mission. The  actitivies  of  these  centers  were : 

Day  Care  Center 

Full  day  care  for  20  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six.  To 
assist  working  mothers,  this  service  was  available  from  7 :30  a.m.  to 

5:30p.m.  . 

A half  day  class  for  10  children  of  non -working  mothers,  ihis  pro- 
gram consisted  of  pre-school  experiences  in  science,  art,  stories,  creative 
play,  music  and  family  play  experiences.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  ac- 
tivities were  provided.  . . 0 

Health  services  to  children  in  the  housing  project  and  the  oeaman 
community.  Included  here  were  the  services  of  the  Shawnee  County 

Well  Child  Clinic  and  the  Food  Supplement  Program. 

Parent-teacher  convnvunications  through  home  visits  and  conferences 
to  help  the  parents  understand  their  children  better  and  to  provide 
for  their  children’s  needs. 

Vocational  Training  for  jobs  involving  an  understanding  of  pre- 

school  children  and  the  skills  required  in  a day  care  center. 

The  staff  of  the  Day  Care  Center  consisted  of  a credentialed  home 
home  economist  who  served  as  director  with  the  assistance  of  para- 
professionals. 
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Home  Management  Center 

Home  visits  were  made  to  each  home  by  paraprofessional  members 
of  the  staff.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  was  to  explain  the  program  and 
to  provide  assistance  upon  request. 

A newspaper  was  published  every  two  weeks  to  provide  communi- 
cation among  residents  and  to  provide  an  outlet  for  people  to  express 
themselves. 

Informal  coffee  meetings  were  held  once  a week  for  the  residents  of 
the  Seaman  community.  Topics  of  discussion  were  needed  programs 
and  child  care. 

A clothing  bank  provided  used  items  for  the  home  and  the  family  at 
low  cost.  Volunteers  from  the  community  organized  and  distributed 
these  items. 

Classes  and  workshops  were  developed  around  specific  needs  upon 
demand.  Among  the  classes  offered  for  adults  were  Food  Preparation, 
Clothing  Construction,  Child  Care,  Growth  and  Development,  Home 
Finance^  Interior  Decorating  for  Homes,  Personality,  and  First  Aid. 
Classes  m Family  Life  Education  were  offered  for  teen-ager’s. 

A clearing  house  was  maintained  for  vocational  guidance  and  occu- 
pational placement  Referrals  were  made  to  other  agencies  when 
appropriate. 

The  staff  of  the  Home  Management  Center  consisted  of  one  creden- 
tialed  home  economist  assisted  by  paraprofessional s.  The  Home  Man- 
agement Center  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Seaman  Unified  School  District. 

New  Town  Community  Center 

This  was  a recreational  program  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Unity 
School  for  Christianity  and  the  Topeka  Recreation  Commission.  Four 
types  of  programs  were  offered  for  grade  school  children,  junior  and 
senior  high  school  age,  family  programs  for  all  ages,  and  adults. 

A wide  range  of  consultant  services  was  available.  The  Menningcr 
Foundation  provided  a part  time  psyhciatric  intern  to  assist  families 
and  children  in  the  Day  Care  Center.  Special  education  teachers  were 
available  through  the  Seaman  Unified  School  District  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  assisted  handicapped  persons  with 
guidance  and  rehabilitation. 

Community  resources  were  widely  used.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  provided  partial  reimbursement  for  children’s  lunches  in 
the  Day  Care  Center,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
vided salaries  for  eligible  paraprofessional  trainees.  The  Food  Supple- 
ment Program  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the  Well  Child  Clinic  of 
the  County  Health  Department  and  the  Family  Planning  Clinic  of 
North  Topeka  were  all  involved.  In  all,  approximately  20  State  and 
local  agencies  served  in  some  capacity.  In  addition,  many  private  citi- 
zens made  donations  to  the  programs. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  population  of  New  Town  varied  as  some 
residents  left  and  new  ones  arrived.  For  this  reason,  any  summary  of 
characteristics  is  valid  only  for  the  date  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 
As  of  J anuary  13,  1971,  the  racial  mixture  of  the  residents  in  New 
Town  was : 
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Number  of 


Race  families  Percentage 


American  Indian 3 6 

Caucasian 37  65 

Negro 17  29 

Mexican-American 0 0 


Total 57  100 


There  were  162  children  in  New  Town  on  this  date  ranging  from 
infants  to  18  years  of  age.  There  was  an  average  of  2.8  children  per 
famity.  Thirty-one  of  these  families  had  only  one  parent  in  the  home 
and  19  had  both  parents.  Forty- seven  of  these  families  received  rent 
supplements. 

The  New  Town  Project  was  considreed  highly  successful  in  terms 
of  improved  attitudes  held  by  the  residents. 

Police,  reports  in  a sample  month  indicated  that  New  Town  rated 
substantially  lower  in  15  out  of  19  arrest  categories  when  compared 
with  other  housing  projects  of  comparable  population.  This  was 
especially  significant  in  police  calls  attributable  to  problems  of  indi- 
vidual adjustment. 

The  achievement  of  economic  independence  was  another  index  used 
to  assess  desirable  attitudes.  On  March  1, 1969,  there  were  22  families 
in  this  project  on  welfare.  On  January  1,  1970,  this  number  had 
dropped  to  ten.  This  is  estimated  to  have  saved  the  State  and  county 
approximately  $33,600  in  welfare  costs.  The  drop  was  especially  sharp 
among  one  parent  homes  where  the  number  on  welfare  went  from  a 
high  of  18  down  to  7.  This  is  directly  attributable  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Day  Care  Center  which  freed  mothers  with  dependent  children 
to  seek  employment. 

Repairs  to  housing  dropped  68%  in  a two  month  period  after  the 
paraprofessional  staff  was  increased  to  provide  an  adequate  coverage 
on  home  visits.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  was  to  create  community 
cohesiveness  and  to  advise  residents  on  home  care. 

A follow-up  study  of  children  in  kindergarten  showed  that  almost 
twice  as  many  children  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Da}'  Care  Center 
program,  were  rated  as  socially  adjusted  as  the  children  who  came 
from  the  community  at  large. 

These  and  other  less  objective  criteria  indicated  that  the  work  done 
in  this  project  was  very  successful  in  dealing  with  a complex  and 
complicated  situation. 

THE  OZARKS  PROJECT  FOR  SOUTHEAST  KANSAS 

The  nine  counties  in  Southeast  Kansas  are  included  in  the  redevelop- 
ment area  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission.  This  area  is  charac- 
terized by  consistently  high  unemployment  and  low  personal  income. 
The  project  is  a cooperative  effort  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  It  operates  from  the  Cof- 
feyville,  Kansas  Area  Vocational-Technical  School. 

The  program  has  three  mobile  laboratories  that  are  equipped  to 
teach  electricity,  electronics  and  welding.  These  mobile  laboratories 
can  be  assigned  anywhere  in  the  nine-county  area  upon  request.  The 
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program  is  supervised  by  a coordinator  but  usually,  the  instructors  are 
from  the  local  school  and  skilled  in  the  particular  speciality  involved. 
These  laboratories  are  used  for  both  high  school  and  adult  students. 
Because  of  the  problems  of  moving  and  power  supply,  these  labora- 
tories are  assigned  to  a particular  location  for  a minimum  of  six  weeks. 

STATE -WIDE  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  ON  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  disseminate  information  about 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  to  administrators, 
counselors,  vocational  education  teachers  and  special  education  teach- 
ers throughout  the  State. 

The  medium  for  disseminating  this  information  is  a series  of  three 
tele-lectures  of  two  hours  each.  These  are  to  bo  used  in  15  centers  that 
will  serve  approximately  300  different  schools. 

The  lectures  will  cover  funding  procedures,  exemplary  programs, 
legal  aspects  and  other  facets  of  the  vocational  education  acts  relating 
to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  Consultants  will 
be  used  for  special  programs.  A concomitant  objective  of  this  project 
is  the  evaluation  of  the  tele-lecture  method  as  a means  of  disseminating 
this  type  of  information. 

This  project  will  be  done  at  Kansas  State  Universitj',  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

SUMMER  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  IN  AUTO  MECHANICS  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  VOUTII 

This  project  will  be  done  by  the  Central  Kansas  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  at  Newton,  Kansas. 

Twenty-five  selected  students,  15  to  17  years  of  age  from  disadvan- 
taged homes  will  be  enrolled  in  an  eight-week  vocational  class  for  two 
hours  per  day.  This  class  is  designed  specifically  for  disadvantaged 
students.  The  activities  will  include  actual  experiences  in  auto  me- 
chanic skills,  general  information  on  tools  and  safety,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  occupations  in  the  automotive  industry.  l/'iold  trips  and  re- 
source persons  will  be  utilized  as  part  of  the  class  experiences. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

This  was  a workshop  for  20  disadvantaged  students  and  50  teachers 
from  health  occupations  programs  in  Kansas.  The  group  met  from 
8 :30  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  for  four  and  one-half  days. 

The  purpose  or  this  workshop  was  to  help  alleviate  the  high  attri- 
tion rate  among  students  and  faculty  in  the  health  occupations  pro- 
grams. Approximately  20%  of  the  students  in  practical  nursing  for 
example,  are  admitted  under  either  MDTA  or  WIN  sponsorship.  The 
attrition  rate  is  substantially  liighor  among  these  students  than 
among  others.  It  was  hoped  that  interaction  between  disadvantaged 
students  and  teachers  in  a group  situation  would  promote  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and  culture  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
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improve  the  teachers  shills  in  working  with  these  students.  A con- 
sultant in  nursing  education  was  employed  as  a group  leader. 

The  students  selected  for  this  workshop  were  enrolled  m approved 
health  occupations  educational  programs  m Kansas.  All  of  them  were 
unde”  either  MDTA  or  WIN  except  for  those  selected  from  two-year 
associate  musing,  dental  hygienist  and  medical  records  technician 
programs. 

THE  TRADES  PROGRAM 

This  is  a program  for  students  with  special  needs  operated  by  the 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  Public  Schools.  It  enrolls  students  with  a broad 
spectrum  of  special  needs  and  a corresponding  variety  of  problems. 
At  present,  71  of  these  students  are  enrolled.  . , 

This  program  combines  instruction  in  basic  general  education  and 
occupational  education  designed  to  make  the  student  employable.  Em- 
phasis in  this  portion  of  the  program  is  on  individual  skills,  mathe- 
matics and  reading.  Assignments  are  flexible  and  students  move 
through  the  program  according  to  their  own  abilities. 

Placement  and  follow-up  is  achieved  through  a cooperative  diversi- 
fied occupations  program  m which  the  students  are  placed  in  a work 
situation  under  tlie  supervision  of  a local  coordinator.  The  program 
is  misnamed  in  that  a wide  variety  of  occupations  other  than  trades 
are  available  to  the  student. 


WORK-STUDY  AN1)  VOCATIONAL  EXPLORATION  POR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Tli is  program  was  operated  by  the  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Area  \ o- 
cational-Technical  School.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for  59  disad- 
vantaged young  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  years  of  age,  to 
explore  various  vocational  fields.  Fifty-two  of  the  59  completed  the 
program. 

Each  student  selected  three  areas  of  interest  from  the  fields  of 
electronics,  electricity,  printing,  auto  mechanics,  power  mechanics, 
drafting,  office  procedures,  retailing  and  data  processing.  The  student 
9pcnt  one  week  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  to  assess  nis  interest  in 
the  occupation.  Classes  were  held  at  a maximum  of  eight  students  to 
provide  individualized  instruction. 

During  the  afternoon,  students  worked  in  various  public  agencies. 
They  were  involved  in  actual  work  situations  and  were  supervised  by 
an  on-the-job  training  supervisor.  The  coordinator  visited  the  home  of 
each  student  enrollecf  to  build  parent  support  for  the  program. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  program,  students  were  scheduled  in 
small  groups  for  “debriefing  sessions.”  At  these  sessions,  there  was 
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how  to  complete  job  applications  was  provided. 

Each  student  was  rated  by  his  on-the-job  supervisor.  Each  student 
rated  himself  on  the  same  rating  form  and  compared  his  self-evaluation 
with  that  of  the  supervisor.  Surprisingly,  supervisors  rated  students 
higher  than  the  students  rated  themselves. 
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Projects  for  the  Handicapped 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  READING  AND 
MATHEMATICS  RELATED  TO  VOCATIONAL  CLASS  WORK 

This  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Liberal,  Kansas,  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  but  will  bo  performed  by  the  Dorsett  Company  of 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  under  a subcontract. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  develop  a stated  number  of  individ- 
ualized learning  programs  in  two  areas  of  vocational  education.  Each' 
program  will  have  appropriate  performance  tests  and  evaluation  ma- 
terials. When  completed,  these  programs  will  be  available  to  other* 
schools  and  states. 

The  subcontract  for  this  project  will  require  10  programs  in  two 
areas  of  vocational  education  and  1,000  of  the  student-performance 
tests. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR 

THE  HEARING  IMPAIRED 

This  project  is  a planning  grant  to  the  Johnson  County  Community 
'College.  Three  phases  are  planned  for  this  project  over  a three-year 
period. 

Phase  I will  identify  needs,  determine  the  feasibility  of  a local 
program  designed  to  meet  these  needs  and  the  development  of  a com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  total  program. 

Phase  II  will  develop  integrated  pilot  courses,  special  services,  in- 
service  education  and  field  testing. 

Phase  III  will  implement  the  total  program  and  initiate  the  transi- 
tion from  experimental  to  operational  status. 

At  present,  this  project  is  in  Phase  I.  The  implementation  of  Phase 
II  and  Phase  III  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  Phase  I. 

An  advisory  committee  of  regional  educators,  members  of  the  hear- 
ing impaired  community,  hearing  specialists  and  experts  in  rehabili- 
tation was  appointed  and  involved  in  all  aspects  of  planning. 

An  objective  of  this  program  is  to  develop  close  working  relations 
with  State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with  the  hearing  impaired, 
and  to  promote  the  in-service  education  of  employers  ana  potential 
employers  to  improve  the  attitudes  of  management  toward  these 
handicapped  students. 

A counseling  and  guidance  program  to  fit  the  special  needs  of  the 
hearing  impaired  will  be  develop  through  a cooperative  psychologi- 
cal center.  This  center  will  provide  social,  clinical  and  vocational 
counseling  for  all  hearing  impaired  persons  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

A LEARNING  SKILLS  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 

This  is  a project  of  the  Northwest  Kansas  Area  Vocational-Tech- 
nical School.  Go  odland,  Kansas.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the  read- 
ing and  mathematics  ability  of  the  high  school,  post  nigh  school  and 
adult  students  in  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School.  A survey  of 
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student  characteristics  in  this  school  indicated  that  a substantial  num- 
ber of  students  in  vocational  classes  were  handicapped  by  a low  pro- 
ficiency in  reading  and  mathematics  and  that  remedial  and  corrective 
measures  were  necessary  to  permit  these  students  to  succeed  in  an 

°^TSti ficati on  of  these  handicapped  students  is  achieved  by  an 
extensive  evaluation  program  using  standardized  tests  and  a review 
of  previously  accumulated  student  records.  The  diagnosis  of  their 
problems  is  accomplished  by  a special  education  teacher  and  in  some 
of  the  more  complex  cases,  by  professional  and  medical  personnel. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  primarily  by  teaching  machines  de- 
signed specifically  for  remedial  work  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
Students  start  at  their  own  level  and  proceed  at  their  own  speed.  In- 
struction is  largely  on  an  individual,  basis.  The  staff  includes  a special 
education  teacher,  a half-time  vocational  guidance  counselor  and  two 
teacher  aides.  The  stated  goal  of  the  program  is  to  raise  the  reading 
skills  of  75%  of  the  students  by  at  least  two  grade  levels. 


LEARNING  SKILLS  LABORATORY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 

This  skills  laboratory  is  operated  by  the  Liberal,  Kansas  Area  Vo- 
cational-Technical School.  The  purpose  of  the  laboratory  is  to  up- 
grade the  basic  skills  in  reading  and  mathematics  for  educationally 
Handicapped  students.  The  administration  and  faculty  of  the  Area 
School  have  identified  approximately  30%  of  the  students  as  being 
below  normal  ability  in  either  reading  or  mathematics.  This  low  level 
of  achievement  handicaps  these  students  in  acquiring  the  necessary 

skills  for  successful  employment.  , . 

In  the  reading  program,  a special  reading  teacher  is  employed  part 
time  at  the  Area  School  to  offer  specialized  instruction  to  high  school 
and  post  high  school  students  who  are  reading  two  or  more  years 
below  their  normal  grade  placement.  A Vocational-Technical  Read- 
ing Skills  Training  Laboratory  manufactured  by  Psychotechnics, 
Inc.,  is  available.  Students  are  scheduled  into  the  reading  center  for 
one  hour  per  day,  three  days  per  week  for  thirty-six  weeks.  . 

In  the  mathematics  program,  a special  teacher  is  employed  part 
time  at  the  Area  School  to  upgrade  the  mathematics  ability  of  high 
school  and  post  high  school  students  who  are  below,  normal  m this 
area.  The  instruction  covers  addition,  subtraction,  division  and  multi- 
plication of  whole  numbers,  decimals  and  fractions.  Students  are 
scheduled  into  the  mathematics  program  for  one  hour  per  day,  two 
days  per  week  for  thitty-six  weeks.  .....  „ , 

Evaluation  of  the  student’s  progress  is  achieved  by  pre-enrollment 
and  post-enrollment  scores  on  a standardized  test. 

PLANNING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  POR  THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 
IN  AN  INSTITUTIONAL  SETTING 

This  is  a planning  project  at  the  Topeka  State  Hospital,  Topeka, 
Kansas.  This  is  a large,  State  supported  hospital  for  the  emotionallv 
disturbed.  Within  the  hospital  is  the  Capital  City  High  School  which 
is  a cooperative  school  sponsored  by  the  Topeka  Public  Schools, 
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Topeka,  Kansas,  and  the  Topeka  State  Hospital.  In  1970,  the  mean  age 
of  patients  in  this  hospital  was  29.2  years  and  59%  of  the  population 
was  below  34:  years  of  ago. 

The  plan  proposes  a model  that  will  integrate  the  resources  of  vari- 
ous State  agencies  concerned  with  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of 
disadvantaged  young  people.  These  agencies  are  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  the  Special  Education  Section  of  the  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Topeka  State  Hospital. 
The  contributions  of  each  agency  will  -be  defined  within  the  limits  of 
the  agencies’  potential  and  operating  guidelines. 

Because  the  students  in  this  hospital  are  emotionally  handicapped, 
a great  deal  of  attention  must  be  given  to  guidance  and  personality 
assessment.  The  student’s  ability  to  adjust  to  a work  situation  is  an 
important  criterion  for  enrollment  in  this  program. 

In  this  program,  the  student  moves  through  live  stops.  These  are : 

Exploration  and  Evaluation. — A structural  two-  to  four- week  explo- 
ration period  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  explore  various 
occupations,  and  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  staff  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  student  and  assess  his  potential  in  a program  of  this  type. 

. Course  Sequences.— After  completion  of  the  first  phase,  students  are 
scheduled  into  specific  courses  in  vocational  education.  These  courses 
include  both  class  work  and  laboratory  experiences. 

Occupational  Exploration — This  is  an  on-the-job  training  phase 
which  is  implemented  as  soon  as  the  student  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  adjust  to  the  work  situation  and  has  achieved  sufficient  voca- 
tional and  general  education  skills  to  make  him  employable.  This  is 
essentially  a work-study  situation  under  the  supervision  of  the 
hospital. 

Permanent  Placement. — When  the  student  has  adjusted  to  the  work 
situation  and  to  the  community,  he  is  considered  for  'placement  in  a 
permanent  job. 

Follow-up. — The  vocational  education  staff  of  the  Topeka  State 
Hospital  will  conduct  a follow-up  of  each  student  to  determine  his 
success  on  the  job  and  to  help  resolve  any  problems  that  he  may 
encounter. 

A SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

This  is  a planning  project  submitted  by  the  Salina,  Kansas,  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School. 

This  planning  is  preliminary  to  the  implementation  of  a vocational 
program  for  the  handicapped  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The  proposal  in- 
cludes the : 

Employment  of  a project  director 
Evaluation  of  facilities  and  equipment 
Identification  of  students  to  be  served 
Development  of  program  objectives 
Development  of  instructional  methods 
Staff  requirements 
Development  of  estimated  costs 

This  is  a cooperative  project.  Planning  will  be  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center,  the  Special 
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Education  Cooperative,  the  Self-Help  Corporation  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Salina  Area  Vocational-Technical  School. 
Consultants  will  bo  utilized  as  needed. 

VOCATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND  WORK.  STUDY  TO  DEVELOP  POSITIVE  WORK 
ATTITUDES  FOR  POTENTIAL  DROP-OUTS 

This  is  a joint  proposal  from  four  area  vocational-technical  schools 
at  Manhattan,  Liberal,  Salina  and  Topeka,  Kansas. 

These  will  be  8- week  summer  programs.  They  are  designed  for  48 
students  from  each  area  vocational-technical  school.  These  students 
are  all  potential  drop-outs,  15  to  17  years  of  ago  and  come  from  fam- 
ilies with  a potential  income  of  $3,500  per  year  or  less. 

The  programs  consist  of  a two  hour  per  day  session  to  explore  four 
areas  of  vocational  education  through  laboratory  work,  held  trips 
and  resource  persons.  The  student  wul  spend  three  horn's  a day  in  a 
work  situation  under  the  Work-Study  Program.  Students  must  work 
in  a public  agency  and  80%  of  the  students  wages  will  be  paid  from 
approved  funds. 


The  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  develop  positive  work  attitudes. 
The  work  done  in  the  work-study  portion  may  not  relate  to  the  voca- 
tional class  work.  A local  coordinator  provides  assistance  for  the  stu- 
dents and  their  work  supervisors. 

Exemplary  Programs 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES — GRADES  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH 

SIXTH 

This  is  an  exemplary  program  developed  by  the  Liberal,  Kansas, 
Public  Schools.  It  is  designed  to  develop  occupational  awareness  on 
thepart  of  elementary  school  children. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are : 

1.  To  create  an  awareness  of  the  employment  available  in  the 
Liberal  area. 

2.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  adults  as  working  people. 

3.  To  help  children  develop  a realistic  picture  of  themselves  in 
relation  to  the  world  of  work. 

4.  To  establish  the  worth  of  all  types  and  levels  of  employment 
and  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  tne  different  kinds  of  work. 

5.  To  appreciate  the  interdependency  of  various  occupations. 

6.  To  learn  about  new  and  unfamiliar  occupations. 

7 . To  be  aware  that  occupations  have  changed  and  will  continue 
to  change. 

8.  To  develop  a vocabulary  of  work  terms. 

9.  To  utilize  the  techniques  of  simulation,  gaming,  role-play- 
ing, decision  making,  and  dramatics  in  designing  the  learning 
experiences. 

The  project  is  designed  to  identify  occupational  information  and  to 
integrate  this  information  into  the  curricula  of  art,  reading,  social 
studies,  mathematics  and  science.  Students  interview  adults  in  the  com- 
munity and  resource  persons  are  brought  into  the  classroom.  Field  trips 
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are  utilized  and  students  are  urged  to  observe  adults  in  work  situations 
as  they  move  about  the  community.  Three  levels  of  the  project  have 
been  organized  for  K-3, 4-5,  and  6th  grades. 

an  exuxitlary  urogram  in  occupational  education  in  typical  Kansas 

RURAL,  RURAL-URBAN  AND  URBAN  SCHOOL  SETTINGS 

This  is  an  exemplary  program  designed  by  the  Kansas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  cooperation  with  three  selected  school  districts 
in  Kansas. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  bridge  the  gap  at  the  upper  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  level,  between  the  school  instructional 
program  and  work.  The  instructional  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  guidance  department  provides  the  latest  educational  and  occupa- 
tional information  needed  to  assist  the  student  to  plan  a realistic  high 
school  program. 

This  program  is  intended  as  a model  to  promote  and  evaluate  pilot 
courses.  If  these  pilot  studies  are  successful,  the  program  can  be  ex- 
panded to  other  schools  in  the  State. 

The  stated  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  provide  occupational  orientation  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary7 school  students. 

2.  To  increase  student  awareness  of  occupations  and  careers 
and  to  provide  the  required  skills  and  attitudes  requisite  to  careers 
m such  occupations. 

3.  To.  provide  actual  work  experiences  in  a wide  variety  of 
occupational  areas. 

4.  To  provide  specific  skill  training  for  students  including  those 
not  previously  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  and  those  students 
who  may  leave  school  before  graduation. 

5.  To  provide  guidance  and  counseling  for  students  to  assist 
m career  selection  and  job  placement. 

6.  To  develop  curriculum  options  in  vocational  education  for 
state-wide  use. 

7.  .To  utilize  community  resources,  including  other  agencies 
and  industries,  as  well  as  school  personnel  to  cooperatively  develop 
occupational  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  exemplary  program  for  occupational  education  will  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  State  Department  of  Education  by  a designated 
supervisor  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  The  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  exemplary  programs  will  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  membership  of  the  existing  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  local  director  of  the  program  will  be  responsible  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  and  for  their  supervision.  Through  a con- 
tractual arrangement,  the  functions  of  in-service  teacher  training; 
teacher  woikshops;  evaluation  procedures,  curriculum  direction  and 
collection  of  information  regarding  useable  results  of  the  programs 
will  be  performed  by  Kansas  State  University. 

The  State  director  will  be  responsible  for  the  State-wide  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  both  in  the  form  of  written  publications  and  of  a 
workshop  nature,  concerning  exemplary  programs.  The  Advisory 
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Committee  and  Kansas  State  University  will  work  together  with  the 
program  director  in  the  operation  of  the  exemplary  programs. 

Each  local  exemplary  program  will  have  an  advisory  committee  to 
assist  the  local  program  director  develop  an  exemplary  program  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  community. 

This  proposal  for  an  exemplary  program  in  occupational  education 
will  be  operated  in  three  school  settings  representing  rural,  rural-urban 
and  urban  areas.  Each  center  will  carry  out  their  program  to  meet  the 
general  objectives  set  forth  in  this  proposal  but  in  a manner  adapted 
to  the  local  school  and  community.  The  three  settings  selected  for  the 
programs  are  Clay  Center,  Lawrence  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Clay 
Center  represents  a school  in  a rural  setting  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,900  students  in  a town  of  less  than  4,000  population ; Lawrence  repre- 
sents the  rural-urban  setting  with  7,000  students  and  a city  of  31,000 
population ; and  Wichita  the  urban  setting  with  a school  enrollment 
of  07,000  and  a city  population  of  280,000. 

The  reasons  for  selecting  schools  within  these  three  population 
ranges  was  to  produce  exemplary  programs  that  could  be  duplicated 
in  similar  school  systems  in  the  State.  Each  of  the  three  centers  selected 
has  made  efforts  to  conduct  a type  of  occupational  program  and  each 
school  is  financially  capable  and  philosophically  oriented  to  carry  out 
the  program  after  the  Federal  support  is  withdrawn.  Each  school 
asked  for  assistance  in  an  advisory  capacity  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  develop  such  a program. 

The  exemplary  programs  will  have  four  phases.  These  are:  (1) 
orientation,  (2)  exploration,  (3)  occupational  experiences,  and  (4) 
placement  and  follow-up. 

A Task  Force  will  be  organized  in  each  exemplary  program  center 
to  provide  the  nucleus  for  project  activities.  A program  of  in-service 
training  will  be  developed  through  a contractual  arrangement  with 
Kansas  State  University  fo”  the  orientation  of  teachers  and  guidance 
personnel  of  the  Task  Force.  An  intensive  program  of  occupational 
orientation,  job  sampling  and  work  exposure  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted in  sequence  throughout  the  levels  of  the  spools.  Occupational 
orientation  tor  elementary  students  will  bo  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  field  trips,  resource  persons,  and  through  a coordinated  efiort  of 
the  three  programs.  Extensive  use  of  video  tapes,  film  strips  and  films 
produced  for  this  specific  purpose  will  bo  used.  Local  advisory  com- 
mittees will  be  used  to  enlist  community  assistance.  A resource  center 
for  career  information  will  be  established  and  equipped  in  the  schools 
to  serve  the  staff  and  the  school  population. 

The  occupational  exploration  phase  of  the  program  will  be  carried 
out  at  the  upper  elementary  level  and  will  consist  of  a work -study  pro- 
gram for  some  students,  the  development  of  a “corporation”  within  the 
school,  with  the  expansion  and  diversification  of  existing  related  pro- 
grams, the  use  of  mobile  type  units  to  provide  “activity  centers”  for 
skill  exposure  for  students  in  outlying  schools,  and  the  use  of  summer 
supervised  work  experience  programs  for  students. 

The  occupational  experiences  will  be  provided  by  expande  1 uses  of 
on-the-job  experiences  and  cooperative  work  education  programs. 
Opportunities  for  skill  development  will  be  afforded  through  specific 
vocational  training  programs  in  the  high  schools. 
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An  intensive  program  in  counseling  and  guidance  will  be  developed 
throughout  the  program  and  special  emphasis  on  in-service  training 
for  personnel  on  the  task  force. 

The  placement  and  follow-up  phase  will  be  done  by  the  guidance 
and  counseling  departments  in  cooperation  with  local  employment 
agencies  and  the  local  advisory  council.  The  supervision  of  students  in 
their  transition  from  school  to  work  will  be  a part  of  this  phase  of  the 
project. 

Research  Projects 

KANSAS  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  WORK 

This  project  will  provide  vocational  guidance  information  adapted 
to  a specific  locality,  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  stu- 
dents and  their  parents.  A new  system  for  the  dissemination  of  occu- 
pational information  known  as  Vocational  Information  for  Education 
and  Work  will  be  used, 

TliiL  system  uses  a deck  of  IBM  cards  so  designed  that  four  pages  of 
microfilmed  information  can  be  mounted  on  each  card.  When  the  stu- 
dent selects  a vocational  area  for  exploration,  he  places  the  appropriate 
card  in  a reader  and  scans  the  four  pages  of  information  pertaining  to 
the  selected  occupation.  If  the  information  is  of  interest  to  the  student, 
a quick,  full  page  print-out  of  any  or  all  of  the  pages  can  be  made.  This 
print-out  can  be  used  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his  parents, 
counselors  and  teachers.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  system  will  replace 
counselors.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  an  effective  extension  of 
their  on-going  guidance  program. 

The  card  system  has  many  advantages  over  other  types  of  media  for 
the  dissemination  of  occupational  information.  It  can  be  easily  up- 
dated and  filed  and  can  be  key  punched  for  sorting  by  occupational 
characteristics  such  as  attitudes  required,  entry  skills  needed,  licensing 
requirements  and  training  opportunities.  This  key  punching  by  vari- 
ables greatly  extends  the  flexibility  of  the  system. 

This  microfilm  card  becomes  a master  card  to  be  duplicated  on  a 
card  Dupli-Printer.  This  provides  card  decks  in  quantity  for  distribu- 
tion to  schools.  The  final  vehicle  for  presenting  the  information  to  the 
student  is  the  Reader-Printer.  This  machine  has  a large  screen  upon 
which  the  information  about  a particular  occupation  can  be  projected. 

This  project  will  bo  implemented  in  four  separate  phases.  The  first 
phase  will  develop  information  specifically  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  student.  Phase  two  will  develop  information  for  trade- 
and  industrial,  technical  and  agricultural  occupations  and  phase  three 
will  provide  information  on  distributive,  office,  health  ana  home  eco- 
nomics occupations.  The  fourth  phase  will  be  devoted  to  evaluation 
and  updating  the  information.  Phase  one  is  essontially  completed  at 
present. 

A part  of  this  project  is  an  extensive  series  of  workshops  with  local 
school  personnel  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  system.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  system  by  counselors  and  teachers  for  use  in  their  own 
schools  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  project. 
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MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  GUIDANCE  STUDY 

This  study  was  done  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Scott.  Kansas  State  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas,  under  a grant  from  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a system  for 
determining  vocational  education  needs  based  on  manpower  require- 
ments in  the  State.  __  , 

The  study  was  divided  into  two  separate  parts.  The  first  part  was 
concerned  with  the  projection  and  estimates  of  manpower  needed  in 
Kansas  by  1975.  Part  two  dealt  with  the  total  output  of  preparatory 
occupational  education  programs  to  meet  the  projected  manpower 
needs.  The  basic  method  used  in  this  study  was  the  “In^ut-out-put 
Technique”  developed  by  the  Pennsylania  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Sixty-four  occupations  selected  from  the  Dictionaiy  of 
Occupational  Titles  were  used.  . . iften 

The  base  figures  for  employment  used  in  Part  I are  the  oincial  19t>U 
census  data  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  These 
data  were  adjusted  for  1975  by  a method  presented  in  theU.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  publication  entitled  Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs. 
This  method  was  based  on  an  occupational  matrix  which  reflected 
changes  through  1975,  caused  by  influence  of  economic,  technological 
and  demographic  developments  on  manpower  needs.  In  essence,  the 
data  developed  in  Part  I represented  the  level  of  employment  expected 
in  each  of  the  selected  occupations  in  1975.  . . 

Annual  demand  was  based  on  a straight  line  projection  using  the 
data  developed  in  Part  I.  The  difference  between  the  1960  census  data 
and  the  projected  employment  for  1975  represented  the  employment 
growth.  This  growth  was  adjusted  by  an  attrition  rate  computed  for 
each  of  the  64  selected  occupations.  The  adjusted  growth  minus  the 
input  from  the  occupational  education  programs  was  the  net  number 

of  job  openings  to  be  filled.  . . 

In  Part  II,  a wiclo  range  of  institutions  offering  occupational  train- 
ing  for  fiu'it  time  entrants  into  skilled  occupations  in  the  labor  market 
were  identifiou  and  surveyed.  The  coverage  of  these  institutions  was 
extensive  and  included  both  public  and  private  schools  and  otato  and 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  manpower  training. 


A COMPUTERIZED  STATE-WIDE  FOLLO\V-Ur  SYSTEM 

The  purpose  of  this  proj ect  is  to  develop  a State- wide,  computerized 
follow-up  system  for  vocational-technical  graduates  in  Kansas.  1 his 
system  will  use  the  information  banks  of  the  Kansas  Income  Tax  Serv- 
ice and  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  A concomitant  purpose 
is  to  test  the  feasibility  of  using  a random  sample  of  graduates  as  an 
alternate  to  the  traditional  “every  pupil”  survey.  The  project  will  be 
done  by  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

The  project  is  planned  in  three  phases.  The  Developmental  Phase 
will  develop  the  system  and  devise  tentative  procedures.  The  Pilot 
Phase  will  test  the  usability  of  the  system  in  selected  school  districts 
throughout  the  State.  The  selected  schools  will  be  asked  to  furnish  spe- 
cific information  about  students  in  the  random  sample.  The  evaluation 
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of  the  system  will  bo  made  by  processing  these  data  through  the  infor- 
mation banks  of  the  appropriate  tax  services.  The  Dissemination 
Phase  will  orient  and  train  vocational-technical  personnel  throughout 
the  State,  on  the  value  and  use  of  the  computerized  follow-up  system. 
Training  materials  and  information  sheets  will  be  developed  and  used 
in  a series  of  training  and  orientation  sessions. 

A project  committee  is  used  to  help  plan  and  evaluate  the  project 
at  all  stages  of  its  development. 

Projects  for  Staff  Development. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP 

This  was  a three  and  one-half  day  workshop  developed  by  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  funded  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  The  puvpose 
of  this  workshop  was  to  provide  counselors  throughout  the  State  with 
the  latest  information  on  philosophy,  practices  and  resources  for  career 
development. 

The  workshop  was  cooordinated  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Counselor  Education,  Kansas  State 
College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  Outstanding  counselor  educators  were 
selected  for  consultants  and  resource  persons.  Approximately  65  coun- 
selors participated. 

The  workshop  emphasized  the  State  and  local  resources  available  to 
counselors  and  the  topics  for  discussion  reflect  this  emphasis.  Aveas  of 
discussion  were : 

Career  Counseling  Today 

Vocational  and  Technical  Program  Information  for  use  in 
Counseling  High  School  Youth 

Organized  Training  Facilities  Related  Directly  to  Recent  Fed- 
eral Legislation 

The  Employment  Service  as  a Resource  for  Career  Counseling 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  a Resource  for 
Counselors 

The  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a Resource  for  Counselors, 

Counselor  Attitudes  and  Career  Counseling 

LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR 

. This  was  a three-day  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  State  Department  of  Education  and  held  at  the 
Ramada  Inn,  Manhattan,  Ivansas.  The  participants  were  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  consultants  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  selected  local  administrators  and  teachers  and  faculty 
members  from  the  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

The  program  consisted  of  presentations  by  local  administrators  and 
teachers  as  to  how  they  perceived  the  role  of  the  State  supervisor  fol- 
lowed by  reaction  panels  of  supervisors  to  assess  how  well  they  fitted 
this  role.  Another  part  of  the  program  was  exploration  into  ways 
that  vocational  education  could  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped and  the  role  of  the  State  Advisory  Council. 
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LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  TOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 

This  project  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas. It  is  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  with  a grant  from 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  appropriations. 

The  project  proposes  to  study  and  design  a State  system  of  profes- 
sional development  and  leadership  for  vocational  education  in  Kan- 
sas. Specifically , some  of  the  goals  to  be  achieved  are : 

1.  The  establishment  of  priorities  and  a system  for  coordinating 
vocational-technical  teacher  education  at  the  State  level. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  State 
staff. 

3.  An  educational  program  to  improve  the  local  school  admin- 
istrator’s understanding  of  his  authority  and  responsibility  in 
vocational  education. 

4.  Recommendations  and  justification  for  a realigned  adminis- 
trative structure  which  will  facilitate  the  establishment  of  new 
programs  and  improve  the  quality  of  administration  for  all  vo- 
cational education  in  the  State. 

5.  To  study  the  services  required  for  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  adequately  carry  out  its  responsibilities  and 
to  identify  areas  of  deficiency.  Recommendations  and  justifica- 
tion will  be  developed  for  correcting  these  deficiencies.  Possible 
areas  of  deficiency  to  be  studied  are  (1)  teacher  education  co- 
ordination, (2)  program  planning  and  development,  (3)  State 
plan  review  and  policy  decision  mailing  and  (4)  a capability  for 
research. 

The  system  will  use  seminars  and  workships  for  both  the  State 
staff  and  local  administrators  of  vocational  education  programs,  to 
provide  communication  and  involvement  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  this  State  leadership  system.  These  seminars  may  be 
developed  by  the  State  staff  or  through  contracted  services. 

The  staff  of  this  project  will  consist  of  a part-time  director  work- 
ing under  contract  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  and 
six  doctoral  candidates  selected  for  internships  from  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  adult  and  occupational  education  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. The  doctoral  candidates  will  serve  on  a rotating  basis. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DR01JLEMS 

This  section  presents  a summary  of  administrative  problems  identi- 
fied by  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  supple- 
mented from  the  reports  of  the  State  Advisory  Council.  Not  all  of  the 
problems  are  attributable  to  the  1968  Amendments.  Some  are  State 
problems  which  must  be  solved  at  the  State  level.  Regardless  of  the 
source,  all  of  the  problems  have  been  included  here  to  present  a total 
appraisal  of  the  administrative  difficulties. 

1.  The  major  administrative  problem  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  is  the  work  load  carried  by  the  professional  and  secretarial 
staff.  There  has  been  essentially  no  increase  in  personnel  in  this  Divi- 
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sion  since  1968  while  the  enrollments  and  number  of  programs  have 
increased  substantially.  Staff  members  are  hard  pressed  to  service  the 
on-going  programs  and  little  time  is  available  for  planning  and  devel- 
oping new  activities. 

In  addition,  the  1968  Amendments  required  specific  procedures  for 
selected  categories  of  students  and  these  procedures  have  increased 
the  paper  work  required  from  staff  members.  This  situation  creates  a 
sort  of  locked-in  commitment  to  the  existing  programs;  stifles  the 
development  of  innovative  ideas  and  reduces  flexibility  in  the  admin- 
istrative process. 

2.  Corollary  to  the  problem  of  insufficient  staff  is  the  reduced  capa- 
bility to  adequately  perform  long-range  planning  and  to  gather,  col- 
late and  disseminate  needed  information  to  both  the  staff  of  the  Di- 
vision and  to  local  school  personnel. 

3.  The  timing  of  the  Federal  appropriations  creates  confusion  in 
the  planning  of  State  and  local  agencies.  For  several  years,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  been  unable  to  make  firm  commitments  early 
enough  for  effective  planning  at  the  State  level. 

4.  There  is  a critical  need  for  planning,  research  and  development 
services  to  provide  basic  data  for  decision  making  and  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  the  solution  of  complex  problems  that  require 
extensive  study. 

5.  The  regulations  pertaining  to  the  reimbursement  of  excess  costs 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  are  not  clear  and  par- 
ticularly so  where  these  students  are  included  in  a regular  vocational 
education  program.  Further  guidelines  and  clarification  is  needed 
to  permit  State  agencies  and  local  districts  to  plan  and  implement 
services  more  effectively  for  these  students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGES 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  when  adequate,  overall  matching  from 
State  and  local  sources  is  maintained,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
be  permitted  to  waive  the  25%  matching  requirement  for  planning, 
research  and  development  services  and  allow  a State  board  of  edu- 
cation to  fully  fund  these  services  from  Federal  monies. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  clarifying  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  reimbursement  of  excess  costs  for  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  students  particularly  where  these  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  regular  vocational  education  programs  and  fur- 
ther, it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  changes  that 
would  provide  more  flexibility  in  these  regulations  to  facilitate  ad- 
ministration at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  transfer 
of  institutional  manpower  programs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  vocational 
education.  The  built-in  relationship  that  inherently  exists  between 
the  State  administrative  agency  for  vocational  education  and  the 
institutions  that  offer  occupational  training  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
de velopmen  t and  implementati  on  of  these  program  s. 
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State  Director— Dr.  Carl  F.  I^mar 

Statement  of  Dr.  Care  L.  Lamar,  Assistant  Sotbbinotnmwt  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Vocational  Education  in  Kentucky, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Education  Subcommittee : I 
appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  and  your  invitation  asking  me  to  pre- 
pare a detailed  statement  on  the  progress  made  by  Kentucky  m devel- 
oping and  implementing  Federally  supported  vocational  education 
and  manpower  training  programs  during  the  “Decade  of  the  Sixties, 
and  to  present  any  ideas  that  I might  have  for  improving  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  administration  of  these  programs. 

In  your  invitation  you  suggested  specific  program  areas  that  snouia 
be  included  in  the  statement.  I have  attempted  to  cover  the  entire  ex- 
panse of  our  adult,  vocational,  and  technical  education  programs  and 
certain  innovative  ideas  and  projects  that  we  have  developed  which 
are  compatible  with  our  beliefs  about  the  appropriate  place  oi  voca- 
tional education  in  the  broader  concept  of  ‘ career  education. 

I would  be  remiss  in  my  statement  if  I failed  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  especially,  its  Subcommittee  on  Education,  for  the  tremendous 
dedication,  dynamic  leadership,  and  perserverance  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited during  the  “Decade  of  the  Sixties”  to  promote  the  cause  oi 
education  as  a viable  and  essential  force  in  preparing  the  people  m 
this  great  country  of  ours  for  effective  participation  in  the  world 
of  work”  and  other  life-serving  activities.  We  are  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  such  able  and  forward-looking  chairmen  as  the  Honorable 
Carl  D.  Perkins  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  in  Kentucky 
and  the  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pucinski  from  our  neighboring  State  of 
Illinois.  The  other  committee  members  have  likewise  distinguished 
themselves  on  behalf  of  educational  progress.  The  people  of  this  nation 
should  be  exceedingly  grateful  for  your  untiring  efforts. 


some  conoern,  challenges,  and  suggestions  for  change 

An  Awakenmg  During  the  Sixties— The  “Decade  of  the  Sixties” 
witnessed  an  awakening  of  the  Conscience  of  America  to  the  plight 
of  the  people  in  their  struggle  to  find  employment  to  support  an  ade- 
quate level  of  living.  The  deficiencies  of  the  educational  system,  in  pre- 
paring the  people  for  gainful  employment  and  for  a productive  role 
hi  society  became  increasingly  apparent.  Significant  developments  in 
science  and  technology  gradually  altered  the  manpower  requirements 
of  the  labor  market.  An  explosion  of  knowledge  and  of  the  popula- 
tion compounded  the  situation.  These  changes  raised  critical  issues, 
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national  in  scope,  and  placed  ail  increased  strain  on  all  forms  of 
education. 

Frustrations  and  dissatisfactions  tended  to  evolve  around  problems 
of  employment  and  related  social  issues.  All  areas  of  human  endeavor 
was  affected : human  relations,  concerns  about  the  living  environment, 
and  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  “world  of  work.”  Attention 
was  drawn  to  such  problems  as  unemployment,  underemployment, 
technological  displacement  of  workers,  poverty,  decay  of  cities,  rural 
isolation,  and  discrimination  in  hiring  practices.  All  of  these  problems 
concern  education — especially  vocational  education.  The  experiences 
of  the  Sixties  will  servo  to  good  advantage  if  they  bring  about  the 
changes  required  to  meet  the  growing  demands  and  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  Seventies. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  many  approaches  will  be  needed  to  deal 
with  the  evolving  issues  confronting  the  people;  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a broad  based  program  of  education  and  skill  de- 
velopment must  be  the  “key”  to  any  long-range  solution — both  for 
the  oenefit  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  society.  It  has  become 
clearly  evident  that  simply  providing  people  with  job  skills  is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  the  responsibility  ox  education  to  help  each  individ- 
ual find  a meaningful  role  in  society — one  in  which  he  can  make  a sig- 
nificant contribution  and  accept  increasing  responsibility  for  liis  own 
destiny  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him. 

/ Significant  Advances  Recognized. — The  Congress,  State  legisla- 
tures, the  executive  branches  of  government,  and  local  organizations 
in  many  communities  throughout  the  country  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  concern  and  positive  action  in  the  Sixties  regarding  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  stability  of  the  economy.  The  Report  of  the 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  November  27, 19G2,  was  a mile- 
stone for  education  in  this  country.  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
were  the  bases  for  the  development  and  passage  of  many  Federal  Acts 
pertaining  to  vocational  education  and  manpower  training.  It  stimu- 
lated legislative  activity  in  other  fields  of  education.  This  Report 
identified  many  crucial  problems  pertaining  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  weaknesses  in  our  educational  system  relating  to  these 
problems. 

The  many  programs  that  have  been  developed  in  response  to  the 
recognized  needs  in  theso  areas  are  commendable.  However,  the  pro- 
liferation of  programs  administered  by  different  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  but  directed  as  much  the  same  clientele  at  the  local 
level  within  the  different  states  has  created  unnecessary  duplication  of 
dibit,  inefficient  allocation  of  resources,  and,  in  many  instances,  in- 
adequate utilization  of  existing  resources.  The  time  has  come  for  seri- 
ous consideration  to  be  given  to  the  consolidation  and  coordination  of 
all  vocational  and  manpower  training  programs  into  one  comprehen- 
sive program  based  on  a clearly  defined  “National  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Policy.”  This  comprehensive  program  should  be  developed  as  an 
integral  part  of  a clearly  defined  “Career  Education”  curriculum  that 
extends  from  the  very  beginning  of  early  childhood  education  to  the 
end  of  the  productive  life  of  adults.  (See  Figure  No.  1.) 
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Challenges  for  Education. — It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  impact  of 
technological  developments  on  the  economy  has  changed  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  labor  market  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  the 
educational  system  has  been  able  to  comprehend  them  and  adjust  its 
curricnlums  so  as  to  assure  their  relevance  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  to  tlie  manpower  requirements  of  the  labor  market. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  technological  developments  and  increased 
automation  aro  remaking  the  social  and  economic  systems  of  this 
country.  Tho  impact  of  these  changes  is  profound  for  education.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  public  school  systems  of  this  country  respond  in  a 
positive  way  during  the  “Decade  of  the  Seventies’’  to  the  new  and 
changing  demands  being  made  upon  them.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
adapt  continuously  to  these  new  demands  if  they  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive adequato  public  support  to  stay  in  business. 

Increased  attention  must  be  given  to  the  individual  needs  of  all  the 

Seople  in  tho  labor  force  and  those  preparing  to  enter  it.  Special  m- 
ividualized  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  academic,  socioeconomic 
disadvantaged,  the  physical  and  mental  handicapped,  the  returning 
militant  veterans,  the  technologically  displaced  workers  who  are  under- 
utilized, minority  and  etlinic  groups,  school  dropouts,  and  the  slow 
learners — as  well  as  the  normal  ana  gifted  learners.. 

All  educablo  and  trainable  individuals  in  our  society  should  be  led 
to  believe  that  all  publicly  acceptable  employment  is  honorable  and 
that  people  best  suited  for  semiskilled  and  service  jobs  are  to  lie  re- 
garded as  responsible  citizens  doing  essential  work  same  as  those  in 
higher  levels  of  employment.  They  should  be  able  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion that  is  commensurate  with  their  aspirations  and  aptitudes. 

The  public  school  system  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  help  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  low-abiLity  students, 
along  with  those  who  are  more  fortunate,  get  adequately  prepared  for 
a productive  role  in  the  labor  market  and  a usefu  role  in  society. 

We  should  be  able  to  develop  a system  of  public  education  in  this 
country  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  reach  maturity  lack- 
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ingtlio  ability  to  perform  the  csscutinl  comnumicntioii  skills  nml  hold 
jobs  that  arc  commensurate  with  their  interests,  needs,  and  abilities. 

Current  changes  in  our  socioeconomic  environment — brought  on  by 
now  technological  developments,  increased  mobilization  of  the  people, 
and  increased  urbanization — have  resulted  in  a demand  for  newly  de- 
fined responsibilities  and  relationships  on  the  part  of  the  Federal, 
State,  ana  local  governments.  If  equal  educational  opportunities;  self- 
determination  ; equal  individual  rights ; and  the  expanding  educational 
requirements  of  a changing  social,  technological,  and  economic  en- 
vironment represent  concerns  that  relate  to  national  goals  which  are 
going  to  be  attained,  then  a tripartite  understanding  and  agreement 
must  bo  brough  to  fruition.  It  snould  clearly  indicate  that  vocational 
education  is  truly  a national  concern , a State  function , and  a local 
operation.  Cooperation  and  support  at  all  three  levels  aro  vital  to  the 
success  of  this  venture. 

Vocational  Education  Acts. — The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  make  provisions 
for  a soundly  conceived  and  broadly  based  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. If  the  provisions  in  these  Acts  were  fully  implemented  and  the 
funds  authorized  were  fullv  appropriated  there  would  be  very*  few 
changes  or  additions  needed  for  the  development  of  a sound  program 
of  vocational  education  in  this  country'.  It  needs  to  bo  recognized  that 
this  is  primarily  a developmental  program.  Hopefully,  it  can  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  minimize  and  possibly  eliminate  the  dropouts  and 
others  unprepared  for  appropriate  employment  in  the  labor  force  at 
the  termination  of  their  formal  educational  experience.  To  a limited 
extent,  provisions  are  made  for  serving  the  people  who  need  remedial 
education. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  Appalachian  Re- 
development Act,  Economic  Development  Act,  Adult  Education  Act, 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  been  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  in  meeting  definite  remedial  needs  caused  by  deficien- 
cies in  our  public  edudention  system  and  drastic  changes  in  our  econ- 
omy. These  Acts  have  some  deficiencies  that  need  to  be  corrected.  Yet, 
they  have  been  addressed  to  serious  remedial  educational  problems 
that  must  not  be  minimized  so  long  ns  they  persist.  In  the  consolidation 
of  Federal  vocational  education  and  manpower  training  programs  into 
a more  comprehensive  and  coordinated  program,  the  remedial  needs 
must  bo  satisfied  if  a sound  program  is  to  be  developed. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  KENTUCKY 

The  programs  of  adult,  vocational,  and  technical  education,  and 
manpower  training  in  Kentucky  are  the  direct  result  of  Federal  legis- 
lation that  authorized  these  programs  and  provided  direction  and 
financial  support  for  their  development  and  continuation.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  we  would  now  have  the  broad  mandate  to  provide  vocational 
education  and  manpower  training— “so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
communities  of  the  State  . . . will  have  ready  access  to  vocational 
training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in 
the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  (or  useful) 
employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interest,  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such  training” — had  it  not  been  for  the  national  concern 
expressed  by  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
Federal  vocational  legislation.  The  action  at  the  Federal  level  has  truly 
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been  ti  strong  motivntion  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  to 
cational  agencies  throughout  the  State.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  Stato  and  local  financial  support  of  vocational  education  is 
now  about  $6  for  every  $1  of  Federal  support.  (See  Figures  2 and  3.) 
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Sources  for  Kentucky  Vocational  Education  Funding,  1964-65  through  1969-70 


Changes  in  Percentages  from  Funding  Sources  for  Kentucky  Vocational  Education 
1964-65  through  1969*70 
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The  pattern  for  developing  a State  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Kentucky  lias  been  largely  that  suggested  in  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  Federal  guidelines  used  to  develop  the  “State  Plan  for 
the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education,”  a requirement  if  the 
State  were  to  qualify  for  Federal  financial  support.  The  traditional 
patter*;  of  vocational  education  oriented  to  certain  occupational  fields; 
such  ns,  agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  and  home  economics,  was 
continued  In  Kentucky  until  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  subsequent  Acts  have  gen- 
erated many  significant  developments  pertaining  to  adult,  vocational, 
and  technical  education,  and  manpower  training  in  Kentucky.  Again, 
our  pattern  has  been  largely  dictated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
legislation.  I believe  this  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  Kentucky  for 
two  basic  reasons:  (1)  the  pattern  was  established  with  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  the  State  has  learned  to  accept  leadership 
and  guidance  from  the  Federal  level;  and  (2)  national  concern  in  the 
early  1960’s  about  the  economy  and  the  status  of  vocational  education 
in  providing  for  the  manpower  needs  of  the  economy  has  led  to  the 
development  of  sound  guidelines  for  the  State  to  follow  in  redirecting, 
expanding,  and  improving  its  vocational  education  and  manpower 
training  programs. 

Population  and  Economy  of  Kentucky . — According  to  the  1970 
United  States  Census,  the  population  of  Kentucky  increased  alnuit  4 
percent  during  the  “Decade  of  the  Sixties,”  going  from  3,100,555  to 
3,282,954.  This  is  a small  growth  rate  when  compared  to  the  national 
gain  of  15  percent.  From  1959  to  1968,  the  total  personal  income  in 
Kentucky  showed  an  increase  of  83  percent  as  compared  to  the  national 
increase  of  80  percent.  The  increase  in  total  personal  income  was  re- 
flected by  increases  in  per  capita  income,  from  $1,552  in  1959  to  $2,645 
in  1968.  This  is  still  a sobering  fact  when  compared  to  the  $3,721  pov- 
erty line  for  a family  of  four  set  by  the  Federal  government  in  1970. 
At  this  level  38  percent  of  the  families  in  Kentucky  are  considered  to  bo 
in  poverty  and  need  urgent  attention. 

In  1968,  Kentucky  ranked  43rd  among  the  states  in  average  per  cap- 
ita income.  However,  its  rate  of  increase  during  the  1960’s  was  en- 
couraging when  compared  to  the  national  increase.  Kentucky’s  increase 
was  77  percent  while  the  national  increase  was  only  65  percent. 

Kentucky  has  had  predominantly  an  agrarian  and  coal  mining  econ- 
omy. It  has  lagged  behind  many  other  States  and  the  Nation  as  a whole 
in  industrial  development.  It  has  experienced  low  personal  income  and 
a continuing  loss  of  population  to  the  more  prosperous  States.  This 
has  been  especially  true  during  periods  of  economic  prosperity  be- 
cause of  more  favorable  employment  opportunities  elsewhere.  In  recent 
years  the  situation  has  begun  to  change;  the  “decade  of  the  sixties” 
brought  expanding  industrial  development  to  many  sections  of  the 
State  and  rapid  population  shifts  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  grow- 
ing industrial  centers. 

.Although  the  population  of  Kentucky  has  not  grown  as  rapidlv  as 
it  has  in  many  neighboring  States,  and* in  the  nation  as  a whole,  per- 
sonal incomes  have  increased  at  a faster  rate  than  the  national  average. 
Yet,  it  is  still  very  unfavorable  and  considerably  below  the  national 
average.  The  increase  in  personal  income  has  permitted  a significant 
increase  in  the  per  capita  income  and  greater  prosperity  to  those  fortu- 
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nate  enough  to  have  the  marketable  skills  needed  and  to  live  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  industrial  centers  providing  employment 
opportunities.  New  and  expanding  vocational  education  programs 
throughout  the  State  have  been  important  factors  in  bringing  about  the 
development  of  industries  and  in  satisfying  their  requirements  for 
trained  manpower. 

In  1008,  fifty-three  percent  of  the  population  in  Kentucky  still  lived 
in  rural  areas.  However,  there  wns  a marked  increase  in  the  movement 
from  rural  areas  to  the  urban  cento  is,  especially  to  the  spreading 
suburbs  surrounding  the  major  cities.  To  some  extent,  there  was  a 
significant  movement  from  the  lieait  of  the  major  cities  to  the  suburbs. 
Examples  of  this  movement  are  evidenced  by  increases  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Fayette,  Jefferson,  Hardin,  Laurel,  Ivcnton,  McCracken,  War- 
ren, Daviess,  and  Hancock  Counties  where  industrial  growth  has  oc- 
curred. Considerable  decreases  in  population  were  experienced  in 
such  rural  counties  as  Harlan  (28  percent),  Perry  (30  percent),  Let- 
cher (25  percent),  and  Wolfe  (13  percent).  In  the  State's  major  met- 
ropolitan  area,  Jefferson  County  gained  in  population  while  Louis- 
ville, its  county  scat,  lost  population.  This  was  largely  due  to  a shift 
from  the  inner  city  to  the  suburbs. 

The  movement  of  pollution  from  rural  to  urban  areas  has  resulted 
in  a significant  change  in  the  economic  posture  of  the  State.  In  1950, 
there  were  17  counties  that  received  50  percent  or  more  of  their  per- 
sonal income  from  farm  earnings;  by  1908  not  a single  county  in  the 
State  received  as  much  as  50  percent  of  its  total  earnings  from  fann- 
ing. In  1950,  only  19  counties  received  less  than  15  percent  of  their  in- 
come from  farming,  by  1968,  the  number  had  increased  to  51  counties. 
The  economic  shift  away  from  farming  wns  toward  trade  and  service 
occupations  associated  with  tourism,  public  employment,  and  financial 
agencies,  and  manufacturing,  construction,  and  health  occupations. 

In  1908,  only  10  of  Kentucky's  120  counties  generated  $100  million 
or  more  of  personal  income.  They  were  Jefferson,  Fayette,  Boyd, 
Campbell,  Kenton,  Daviess,  Hardin,  Christian,  McCracken,  and  War- 
ren Counties.  These  counties  produced  02  percent  of  the  States  total 
personal  income.  Jefferson  County  alone  produced  $2.5  million,  or  30 
percent  of  the  State’s  total  personal  income.  It  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 21  percent  of  the  total  population  and  30  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  in  Kentucky. 

Outside  of  a relatively  few  counties  that  account  for  a major  por- 
tion of  the  State’s  population  and  personal  income,  Kentucky  con- 
tinues to  be  a State  with  a pitifully  low  per  capita  income  and  one 
with  many  areas  of  extreme  poverty.  In  1968,  three-fourths  of  the  120 
counties  had  per  capita  incomes  below  the  State  average  of  $2,645. 

I here  were  11  counties,  all  located  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  with  less 
than  $1,000  per  capita  income.  With  the  exception  of  Boyd  Count}’, 
no  Eastern  Kentucky  county  had  an  average  per  capita  income  as 
high  as  $2,000.  There  are  poor  counties  scattered  throughout  Ken- 
tucky that,  deserve  a larger  portion  of  the  nation’s  goods  and  services. 
These  counties  have  not  oenefitted  from  the  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational advances  experienced  elsewhere  across  the  Nation. 

. I*1  1970,  of  the  3,282,954  people  in  Kentucky,  905.338  were  enrolled 
m a formal  educational  program.  Of  this  number'  780,946  were  en- 
rolled in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  86,110  were  enrolled 
in  post3econdary,  non-credit  granting  institutions;  and  92.282  were 
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enrolled  in  community  colleges,  senior  colleges,  nnd  universities  that 
grant  college  credit.  There  were  18,833  enrolled  in  private  schools. 

During  the  “decade  of  the  sixties”  the  enrollment  in  public  schools 
of  Kentucky  increased  14  percent.  This  was  a growth  rate  of  more 
than  3 times  that  of  the  total  population.  Kentucky  ranks  40tli  among 
the  States  in  this  category. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  4,  the  enrollments  in  vocational  education 
from  1965  to  1970  increased  from  80,952  to  127,783,  a gain  of  36.6  per- 
cent. This  is  encouraging ; however,  it  is  not  nearly  enough  when  one 
considers  the  fact  that  only  25  percent  of  the  secondary  students  are 
receiving  any  kind  of  occupational  education,  and  only  18  percent 
when  the  enrollment  in  consumer  and  homomaking  education  is  ex- 
cluded. The  percentage  of  enrollment  needs  to  be  above  80  percent, 
an  increase  or  about  69  percent. 


Figure  No.  4 

Enrollment  in  Vocational  Education  in  Kentucky 
1964-65  through  1969-70 
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Kentucky  is  plagued  with  too  many  small  counties,  small  school 
districts,  and  small  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  has  120 
counties,  with  192  school  districts  (120  county  districts  and  72  munici- 
pal or  independent  districts) ; 1,266  public  elementary  schools  and 
350  public  secondary  schools.  This  is  further  fragmented  by  many 
private  or  parochial  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operating 
throughout  the  State. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  opportunities  of  occupational  education  for 
all  the  people  in  Kentucky,  the  State  has  developed  a system  of  area 
vocational  schools  (owned  and  operated  by  the  State)  and  area  voca- 
tional extension  centers  (owned  by  local  school  districts  but  operated 
by  the  State)  to  supplement  the  programs  offered  in  the  regular  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  State  has  13  area  vocational  schools  and  69  area 
vocational  extension  centers  (the  extension  centers  are  approved  by 
the  State  Board  for  construction,  but  only  41  were  in  operation  in 
1970).  The  area  school  concept  was  started  in  Kentucky  in  1938  but 
expansion  of  the  program  was  verv  slow  until  Federal  legislation 
supporting  the  construction  of  such  facilities  was  passed  in  the  1960  s. 

The  common  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  and  area  vocational 
extension  centers  are  administered  and  controlled  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  In  addition  there  are  13  community  colleges  (adminis- 
tered and  controlled  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  Board  of  Trust- 
ees) ; two  four-year  colleges,  and  six  state  universities  (administered 
and  controlled  by  separate  boards  of  regents)  that  are  showing  in- 
creasing interest  in  offering  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams. The  State  Board  of  Education  is  now  contracting  with  most 
of  these  institutions  for  vocational  teacher  education  programs,  and 
postsecondary  vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  evident  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a re- 
organization, redirection,  and  coordination  of  the  entire  .county  struc- 
ture and  educational  systems  in  Kentucky  if  the  governing  forces  are 
going  to  be  more  effective  in  the  allocation  of  limited  resources  and 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  developing  a more  rele- 
vant program  of  “career  education” — one  that  is  more  efficient,  more 
economical,  and  more  effective  in  its  operation.  This  would  require 
strong  dynamic  and  dedicated  leadership  oriented  to  the  total  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  State  which  could  prevail  over  the  many  self- 
serving  interests  that  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  status  quo  which 
is  a gradual  falling  behind  proposition.  Some  of  these  changes  would 
require  changes  in  the  State  Constitution.  This  requires  a referendum 
vote  by  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky .. 

Long-Range  and  Annual  Planning.— Perhaps  emphasis  on  program 
planning  is  the  most  significant  requirement  that  was  placed  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  It  has  caused  the  State  leadership 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  a systematic  approach  to 
determining  the  real  mission  and  purpose  of  vocational  education, 
conceptualizing  a total  or  comprehensive  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, identifying  the  people  that  should  be  served  and  assessing  their 
needs,  and  recognizing  the  importance  of  research,  innovation,  and 
evaluation  to  curriculum  development. 
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In  attempting  to  got  appropriately  organized  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  for  long^rahge  and  annual  program  planning,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a limiting  factor  was  the  lack  of  understanding  and  com- 
petence regarding’ the  systems  approach  to  planning.  There  existed 
itn  acute  need  for  intensive,  inservice  training  of  all  people  responsible 
for  this  function  at  the  State,  region,  and  local  levels.  This  included 
practically  everyone  employed  in  vocational  education  and  others  in 
administrative  and  supervisory  positions  who  have  responsibilities 
regarding  vocational  education. 

We  took  advantage  of  Title  II  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  11)63  and  developed  a “State  Plan  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development”  of  the  professional  people  responsible  for  vocational  i 
education  in  Kentucky.  One  of  the  first  projects  undertaken  was  a j 
three-level  institute  on  “long-range  and  annual  program  planning.”  I 
The  first-level  institute  wns  for  all  State-level  employees.  We  had  to  j 
depend  largely  on  our  State  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  outside  j 

consultants  to  conduct  the  institute.  The  second-level  institute  was  j 

conducted  by  the  State-level  personnel,  with  the  coordination  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit,  for  the  professional  personnel  at  the 
regional  level.  The  third-level  institute  was'conducted  by  teams  com- 
posed Of  State  and  regional  level  personnel  for  the  professional  people  i 
in  the  local  educational  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
planning.  The  institutes  have  been  followed  by  the  organization  of 
mini-teams  composed  of  State  and  regional  personnel  who  work  with 
local  educational  agencies  On  continuing  problems  of  long-range  and  J 
annual  planning.  i 

This  program  has  been  enthusiastically  supported  throughout  the  j 
State.  We  feel  that  there"  is  a long  way  to  go  before  we  will  have  j 
developed  the  kinds  of  understanding,  dedication,  and  competencies  j 
required  for  sound  long-range  and  annual  program  planning  as  an  j 
effective  tool  for  program  management.  However,  we  are  confident  I 
that  we  have  gone  a Tong  way  in  that  direction.  The  plans  received 
this  year  are  a big  improvement  over  those  received  last;  year.  We 
expect  further  improvement  at  all  levels  next  year. 

Organisation  and  Administration. — The  provisions  of  the  Voca- 
tional" Education  Act  of  1963  and  other  Federal  programs  clearly 
indicated  the  need  for  changes  in  the  organizational  structure  and 
administrative  patterns  for  vocational  education  in  Kentucky.  The 
first  action  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1966.  By  Executive  Order, 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky  reorganized  the  State  into  15  Area  Develop- 
ment Districts  to  facilitate  cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments on  projects  of  mutual  concern.  (See  Figure  No.  5.)  This 
likewise  facilitated  cooperation  of  State  agencies  on  mutually  sup- 
ported projects. 
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Note:  The  above  vocational  education  regions  conform  to  the 
state’s  economic  district  boundary  lines  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  regions  each  of  which  includes  two  of 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHAJIT  --  DUDEAU  OP  VOCATIONAL  EWCaTION 
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A NDTA,  Veterans,  and  Industrial  Arts  do  not  recoive  any  fodcral  vocational  education  funds. 


The  program  of  vocational  education  has  been  organized  within 
the  framework  of  these  Area  Development  Districts.  We  combined 
.six  of  the  districts  into  three  vocational  regions  so  as  to  have  an  area 
vocational  school  in  each  region.  We  have  a total  of  12  vocational 
regions  in  Kentucky  with  a State-owned  and  State-operated  area  voca- 
tional school  in  each  region.  We  lmve  a regional  staff  of  five  profes- 
sional people  for  each  region.  This  staff  has  the  responsibility  for 
long-range  and  annual  program  planning  and  program  development, 
evaluation,  and  operation.  It  is  expected  that  these  responsibilities 
will  be  carried  out.  through  the  involvement  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  region  on  a cooperative  and  coordinated  basis. 

It  is  expected  that  each  region  will  receive  supportive  services  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  vocational  education  personnel  employed  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

As  indicated  in  the  “State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Voca- 
tional Education  Under  thei’  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,”  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  in  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  .was  reorganized  in  1967.  (See  Figure  No.  6.)  This  was 
done  so  as  to  more  appropriately  administer  the  State  program  of 
vocational  education  .according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  State 
Plan.  All  of  the  basic  State  functions  are  organized  within  three 
basic  Units  and  five  Auxiliary  Divisions.  The  three  Units  are:  (1) 
Program  Development;  (2)  Program  Supporting  Services ; and  (3) 
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Program  Operations.  The  "five  Auxiliary  Divisions  are:  (1)  Fiscal 
Control  and  Financial  Accounting;  (2)  Interagency  Relations;  (3) 
Facilities  Construction  and  Maintenance;  (4)  State  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation ; and  (5).  Information  Services. 

•The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  contracts  with  six  State 
universities  and  three  senior  colleges  for  teacher  education  programs 
and  some  associate  degree  programs.  The  associate  degree  programs 
are  primarily  in  health  occupations.  We  have  the  State  Research  Co- 
ordinating Unit  and  the  State  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
centered  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Financing  V ocational  Education. — Vocational  education  programs, 
services,  and  activities  in  Kentucky  receive  financial  aid  from  three 
basic  sources:  State  (70  percent),  Federal  (20  percent),  and  local  (10 
percent).  (See  Figure  No.  2.)  This  is  somewhat  inaccurate  because 
local  funds  are  included  in  the  State  portion  that  finances  the  State 
Foundation  Program  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  About 
20  percent  of  the  Foundation  Program  funds  come  from  local  school 
districts. 

State  funds  include  the  following  sources:  (1)  State  Foundation 
Program  fund  that  finances  secondary  vocational  education  programs 
through  the  allocation  of  vocational  units  based  on  local  needs;  (2) 
separate  State  appropriation  for  vocational  education  to  pay  for  post- 
secondary and  adult  programs  and,  to  some,  extent,  the  extra  costs 
of  secondary  programs  which  are  offered  in  the  area  vocational 
schools  and  area  vocational  extension,  centers;  (3)  separate  State 
appropriation  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education  which  match 
Federal  funds  used  to  support  the  vocational  teacher  education  pro- 
grams that  they  offer;  and  (4)  State  Trust  and  Agency  funds  re- 
ceived from  student  fees,  sales  and  services,  and  vending  machines. 

Federal  funds  may  come  from  several  Acts.  The  major  sources  are 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
Appalachia  Redevelopment  Act,  Economic  Development  Act,  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  Adult  Education  Act,  and 
Veterans  Rehabilitation  Act. 

• In  addition  to  the  Foundation  Program  funds,  local  leeway  taxes 
are  assessed  in  all  local  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
the  instructional  program  and  financing  school  facilities. 

The  policies  and  procedures  of  the  State  in  allocating  funds  for 
each  population  group  to.be  served  and  for  the  categories  of  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  specified  in  the  Kentucky  State  Plan 
for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  initially  call  for  the 
development  of  an  annual  and  five-year  projected  plan  for  voca- 
tion by  each  operating  unit  that  expects  to  participate  in  the  state- 
wide program.  It  is  intended  that  the  completed  plan  shall  indicate 
comprehensive  study  of  the  local  situation  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  determining:  (1)  the  interests,  needs,  and  capabilities  of  the 
people  to  be  served;  (2)  the  extent  of  economic  depression,  overall 
unemployment,  unemployment  of  youth,  and  the  rate  of  school  drop- 
outs; (3)  the  availability  of  employment  opportunities  for  the  people 
upon  completion  of  their  training;  (4)  the  availability  and  intended 
distribution  of  local  funds;  and  (6)  the  anticipated  amount  of  State 
and  Federal  funds  needed  to  supplement  the  local  funds  in  imple- 
menting the  local  vocational  education  plan.  Each  operating  unit  that 
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'receives  financial  support  is  expected  to  update  its  annual  and  five- 
year  projected  plan  for  vocational  education  each  year  and  furnish 
the  supporting  evidence  required  to  substantiate  each  item  included 
in  the  plan. 

The  State  and  Federal  funds  available  for  vocational  education  in 
Kentucky  are  first  allocated  on  a broad  statewide  basis,  in  terms  of 
the  purposes'  stated  in  the  1968  Vocational  Act  and  the  State  Plan 
for  vocational  Education  to  assure  adequate  support  for  each  of  the 
purposes  included  in  the  overall  State  program  before  actual  alloca- 
tion to  local  educational  agencies  and  other  operating  units  is 
determined. 

The  programs,  services,  and  activities  include  administration  and 
leadership;  research,  special  demonstration  and  experimental  pro- 
grams; State  program  planning  and  evaluation;  teacher  education 
and  supervision ; construction  of  vocational  facilities ; curriculum  de- 
velopment and  the  preparation  of  instructional  media;  vocational 
instruction;  vocational  guidance  services;  and  transportation  of  stu- 
dents. 

In  the  statewide  allocation,  actual  funds  that  must  be  used  for  cer- 
tain categories  to  meet  the  percentage  requirements  of  the  Federal 
legislation  are  set  aside  and  used  for  those  purposes.  This  includes 
Part  B funds  for  the  disadvantaged  (15  percent),  handicapped  (10 
percent),  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  (15  percent),  and 
the  funds  made  available  to  support  other  special  categories  identified 
in  the  Federal  Acts. 

State  and  local  funds  made  available  for  vocational  education  are 
allocated  to  the  different  program  areas  identified  in  the  State  Plan 
on  the  basis  of  need  as  expressed  and  substantiated  in  the  annual 
program  plans.  . 

In  the  support  of  Vocational  education  programs,  service,  and  ac- 
tivities, under  Part  B of  the  1968  Vocational  Act,  overall  state  match- 
ing requires  that  Federal  funds  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  State 
and  local  funds,  except  that  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  in  areas  of  high  concentration  of  youth  unemployment 
and  school  dropouts  may  be  financed  with  Federal  funds.  This  is  not 
a problem  in  Kentucky  because  State  and  local  funds  exceed  Federal 
funds  by  a 5 to  1 ratio. 

In  allocating  funds  throughout  the  State,  the  basic  criteria  that 
are  taken  into  consideration  include:  (1)  manpower  needs  and  job 
• opportunities;  (2)  vocational  education  needs;  (3)  relative  ability 
to  provide  resources;  (4)  relative  cost  of  programs,  services,  and 
activities;  and  (5)  the  rate  of  school  dropouts. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  local  school  districts  that  receive  local  tax 
Support,  to  local  education  agencies  which  are  not  aided  by  local  taxes 
but  receive  a direct  appropriation  from  the  State  legislature,  and 
for  ancillary  or  supporting  services  provided  at  the  State  and  regional 
levels.  The  criteria  explained  in  the  previous  paragraph  are  used  to 
determine  relative  priorities  for  programs,  services,  ’ and  activities 
included  in  the  applications  received  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Vocational  Education. 

In  the  allocation  of  Part  B funds,  those  criteria  -were  used  to  develop 
a mathematical  formula  to  determine  the  apportionment  factor  for 
each  eligible  local  school  district  in  the  State.  Once  the  amount  of 
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funds  to  be  allocated  to  local  school  districts  is  determined,  then  the 
apportionment  factors  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  funds  available 
will  indicate  how  much  each  local  school  district  is  eligible  to  receive  if 
approvable  plans  are  submitted.  This  procedure  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  Federal  agencies  in  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that 

are  due  each  State.  . 

In  the  allocation  of  Part  B funds  to  local  educational  agencies, 
which  are  not  aided  by  local  taxes  but  are  supported  by  a direct  ap- 
propriation from  the  State  Legislature,  the  same  mathematical  for- 
mula is  used  to  determine  the  apportionment  factor  for  each  of  the 
12  vocational  education  regions  of  the  State.  The  regional  apportion- 
ment factors  are  then  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  Federal  Part 
B funds  that  each  vocational  education  region  is  eligible  to  receive. 
Within  each  region  the  Federal  funds  are  allocated  to  eligible  local 
educational  agenices  on  the  basis  of  approved  school  budgets,  approved 
programs,  or  approved  projects. 

Any  Federal  Part  B fund  not  claimed  by  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  shall  be  distributed  to  other  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
that  have  requested  additional  funds  on  the  basis  of  approved  pro- 
grams, services,  or  activities  that  are  included  in  their  annual  plans. 

All  other  Federal  funds  made  available  to  Kentucky  under  the 
1968  Vocational  Act  and  other  Federal  Acts  to  support  adult,  voca- 
tional, and  technical  education  programs  are  allocated  to  eligible  local 
educational  agencies  on  the  basis  of  approved  programs  or  projects. 
Definite  criteria  and  guidelines  have  been  established  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  programs  and  projects. 

Advisory  G o-irvmiltees.- — The  creation  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
has  been  a big  asset  to  vocational  education  in  Kentucky.  In  Kentucky, 
it  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  because  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor.  We  have  a Council  of  2l  members. 
They  are  appointed  for  three-year  terms  with  one-third  of  them  re- 
placed each  year.  The  Council  has  employed  a full-time  executive 
director  and  a full-time  administrative  assistant.  They  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  State  Department  of  Education  but  maintain  close 
working  relations  and  communications  with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education.  . 

Actions  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  in  holding  public  hearings  on 
vocational  education  throughout  the  State,  in  evaluating  significant 
aspects  of  the  State  program  of  vocational  education,  in  consulting 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  holding  quarterly  meetings  on 
vocational  education,  in  working  with  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
and  through  many  other  activities  has  helped  develop  tin  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  vocational  education  and  its  status  in  Kentucky 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  This  has  helped  to  make  voca- 
tional education  programs,  services,  arid  activities  more  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  the  State. 

At  the  request  of  the. State  Advisory  Council,  the  State  Board  of  > 
Education,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  appointed  a regional  advisory  council  for  each  ^ 
of  the  12  vocational,  regions  in  Kentucky.  Each  regional  advisory  - 
council  has  15  members  who  ere  representative  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic groups  in  the  region.  These!  regional  advisory  councils  are  . 
expected  to  advise  the  regional  staff  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
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Education  on  the  needs  for  vocational  education  in  the  region,  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs,  and  make  recommendations 
on  changes  needed.  The  regional  advisory  councils  will  be  expected 
to  communicate  with  the  State  Advisory  Council  and  coordinate  ac- 
tivities where  feasible. 

In  addition  to  the  State  and  Regional  Advisory  Councils,  local 
educational  agencies  may  use  advisory  committees  to  help  assess  local 
needs,  evaluate  local  programs,  and  improve  community  relations. 
Their  recommendations  will  be  made  available  to  the  regional  advisory 
councils. 

In  addition  to  the  advisory  councils  and  the  local  advisory  commit- 
tees, each  occupational  area  is  encouraged  to  use  a craft  committee 
to  help  keep  the  program  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  labor  market. 

Advisory  councils,  advisory  committees,  and  craft  committees  serve 
a vital  function  in  bringing  the  communication  gap  between  the  vo- 
cational education  program  and  the  people  who  stand  to  benefit  from 
the  program.  This  includes  students,  employers,  and  customers  re- 
ceiving the  services  or  goods  ultimately  produced  by  the  students. 
They  need  to  be  continued  and  strengthened.  Funds  should  be  con- 
tinued and  possibly  increased  for  the  State  Advisory  Council  as  it 
expands  its  capability  in  carrying  out  the  assigned  responsibilities 
designated  in  tne  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

• Significant  progress  has  been  made _ in  Kentucky  regarding  the  at- 
titude,. understanding,  and  relationship  between  the  State  Advisory 
Council  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Board  has  come 
to  the  point  of  depending  on  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  advice,, 
council,  and  recommendations  on  matters  concerning  vocational  edu- 
cation that  are  brought  before  the  State  Board  for  approval. 

It  is  expected  that  this  relationship  will  be  strengthened  in  the  future 
because  tne  State  Advisory  Council  has  access  to  public  opinion  in 
many  areas  that  is  not  readily  available  to  the  State  Board.  Repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  industry  and  members  of  other  important 
groups  have  a means  of  communication  with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  State  Advisory  Council,  on  matters  pertaining 
to  vocational  education  that  did  not  previously  exist.  Likewise,  the 
State  Board  can  seek  advice  and  recommendations  from  the  Advisory 
Council  on  complicated  problems  pertaining  to  vocational  education.. 

PEOPLE  NOW  BEING  SERVED 

The  Congress  made  a wise  decision  in  identifying  the  five  categories 
of  people  to  be  served  by  vocational  education  under  provisions  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  This  is  a much  needed 
expansion  in  services  that  would  not  have  occurred  without  motiva- 
tion and  financial  support  at  the  Federal  level. 

We  have  given  lip  service  to  the  idea  that  the  central  purpose  of 
education  in  our  society  is  to  develop  the  capacities  of  every  educable 
and  trainable  person  so  they  will  be  able  to  manage  themselves  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  We  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  ideal  and  have 
ignored  or  neglected  too  many  people  for  much  too  long.  Our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  too  selective  in  its  attention  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people,  and  it  has  been  too  much  general  educational 
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college  oriented.  This  kind  of  orientation  has  focused  too  much  at- 
tention on  the  people  who  were  “easy  to  reach  and  easy  to  teach.” 

The  idea  that  relevant  education  is  needed  by  all  members  of  our 
society  if  they  are  going  to  be  productive  participants  in  the  labor 
market  and  useful  citizens  in  our  society  is  a relatively  new  concept 
in  educational  circles.  The  advances  in  science  and  technology  and 
their  impact  on  the  way  of  life  for  our  entire  society  has  brought  about 
widespread  concern  regarding  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  people 
and  the  inadequancies  of  the  educational  system  in  meeting  their 
needs. 

The  function  of  education  is  to  enable  people  to  adjust  to  their 
social  and  economic  environment,  and  to  change  the  environment 
when  necessary,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  satis- 
faction may  accrue  to  each  person  and  to  society.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
function  will  depend  largely  on  our  ability  to  develop  and  maintain 
an  effective  educational  system — a system  designed  to  help  each  person 
develop  his  capabilities  so  that  he  can  make  his  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  society  and,  in  return,  reap  the  full  benefit  of  what  society  has 
to  offer.  Our  society  has  the  right  to  make  certain  demands  of  all  of 
its  educable  and  trainable  members.  Every  such  person  is  entitled  to 
acquire  as  his  birthright  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  meet 
the  demands  winch  society  imposes  on  him.  We  accept  the  premise  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to  foster  and  promote  the  fullest 
individual  self-realization  for  all  of  our  people.  Achieving  this  goal 
will  require  an  understanding  of  and  commitment  to  the  proposition 
that  education  is  an  essential  instrument  for  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement and  for  human  welfare. 

There  seems  to  be  a sense  of  urgency  moving  across  the  country  to 
get  our  “educational  house  in  order”  if  we  are  going  to  survive.  The 
concept  of  “career  education”  offers  a good  possibility  for  bringing  the 
entire  educational  establishment  into  a more  meaningful  and  account- 
able comprehensive  program — one  that  will  enable  each  state,  with 
appropriate  Federal  support,  to  develop  a more  cohesive  structure. 

Early  Childhood  Education. — This  is  the  only  area  that  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968  does  not  clearly  address  itself. 
Presumably,  this  will  be  done  through  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  possibly  other  Federal  legislation. 
It  is  desperately  needed,  because  the  foundation  for  career  education 
is  laid  in  early  childhood  before  students  reach  the  secondary  level. 
Too  often  they  become  school  dropouts  or  they  have  lost  their  en- 
thusiasm for  continued  1 earning  before  they  reach  high  school. 

The  only  possibility  for  attention  to  the  career  education  needs 
below  the  high  school  level  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  is  through  exemplary  programs  and  research  and  special  proj- 
ects. These  are  limited  because  there  is  no  provision  for  contmuing  sup- 
port of  successful  programs  at  the  elementary  level  when  these  special 
projects  have  run  their  course.  Without  some  Federal  financial  sup- 
port on  a continuing  basis,  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  secure 
state  and  local  financial  support.  , . 

In  Kentucky,  we  have  placed  a big  emphasis  on  testing  the  “career 
education  concept”  in  the  use  of  our  exemplary  and  research  funds.  We 
have  three  school  systems  that  are  conducting  exemplary  projects  that 
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include  the  elementary  grades.  These  projects  are  oriented  to  the  K 
through  12  career  education  concept.  The  projects  are  in  their  second 
year.  They  are  in  Pikeville,  Clay  County,  and  Henderson  County. 
The  major  problems  have  been  (1)  conceptualizing  the  overall. pat- 
tern ; (2)  inservice  training  of  the  professional  personnel  to  adequately 
test  the  concept;  and  (3)  implementation  of  the  program  in  logical 
steps.  It  is  a challenging  undertaking  because  it  necessitates  change 
in  practically  every  aspect  of  the  school  program.  Change  in  philoso- 
phy, orientation,  professional  development,  curriculum  development, 
and  instructional,  practices  start  at  a slow  pace.  Fortunately,  there  are 
signs  indicating  the  possibility  of  acceleration  at  an  increasing  rate 
where  involvement  brings  motivation  and  enthusiasm.  Changed  atti- 
tuds  toward  learning  on  the  part  of  students  is  contagious  to  the 
teachers.  Their  morale  and  professional  interest  seem  to  be  positively 
affected  when  the  interests  of  students  are  stimulated  by  meaningful 
learning  experiences. 

We  hope  to  have  at  least  two  more  school  systems  initiate  exemplary 
projects  on  aspects  of  career  education  in  fiscal  year  1972.  We  want 
this  effort  to  result  in  a “career  education  model”  for  Kentucky.  This 
would  be  the  basis  for  encouraging  and  promoting  curriculum  projects 
designed  to  gradually  implement  the  kind  of  program  needed,  from 
K through  adult  and  continuing  education,  throughout  the  state. 

Secondary  Education.— The  main  thrust  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  in  Kentucky  has  been  at  the  secondary  level.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  provided  through  350  high  schools,  13  area  vocational 
schools,  and  41  vocational  extension  centers.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  approved  the  construction  of  28  additional  vocational  ex- 
tension  centers.  Of  the  203,989  students  enrolled  in  secondary  educa- 
tion in  1970,  only  40,017,  or  19.6  percent,  were  enrolled  in  vocational 
education.  This  was  an  increase  of  6,426  over  that  of  the  previous  year 
Students  in  private  schools  were  enrolled  in  these  vocational  programs 
through  a shared-time  agreement  with  the  local  school  districts. 

Program  development  at  the  secondary  level  has  not  expanded  and 
improved  as  rapidly  as  it  should  have  because  of  the  lack  of:  (1)  suffi- 
cient vocational  units  and  funds;  (2)  adequate  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  program  needed:  (3)  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  and  support 
personnel ; and  (4)  understanding  and  total  commitment  on  the  part 
• of  those  responsible  for  education  on  how  best  to  proceed  in  develop- 
ing,the  comprehensive  vocational  education  programs  needed. 

iPostsecondary  Education.— . PostsecOndary  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  Kentucky  is  primarily  offered  in  the  area  vocational 
schools  and  community  colleges.  To  some  extent,  it  is  offered  in  the  high 
schools,  vocational  extension  centers,  senior  colleges,  and  universities. 

Enrollment  in  regular  postsecondary  programs  has  been  gradually 
increasing  over  the  years,  but  it  needs  to  be  greatly  accelerated  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  labor  market.  During  1969-70,  these 
programs  served  7,074  students.  This  was  an  increase  of  745  over  that 
of  1968-69.  We  do  not  have  an  accurate  count  on  the  postsecondary 
enrollment  in  programs  not  supported  with  Federal  and  state  funds. 
We  know  there  are  others  enrolled  in  private  schools,  programs  con- 
ducted by  large  industries  and,  to  some  extent,  the  universities ; but  the 
number  is  not  extensive  in  Kentucky.  . ' 
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Limitations  on  the  expansion  of  postsecondary  programs  has  been 
due  to  several  factors.  Perhaps  the  major  limiting  factor  has  been  the 
low  priority  given  to  it  compared  to  the  interest  skown  in  elemental^, 
secondary,  and  higher  education ; all  of  which  have  been  largely  locked 
into  a college  preparatory  sequence.  Budget  restrictions  have  grea  y 
reduced  operation  funds  in  tins  category  because  of  its  low  priority  in 
the  minds" of  the  decision  makers.  Also,  there  is  a limited  number  of 
facilities  for  many  essential  programs.  This  is  especially  true  in  health 
occupations  and  other  highly  technical  fields.  KentuckyiS^rtunae 
in  having  a system  of  13  area  vocational  schools  and  13  community 
colleges  (See  Figure  No.  5.)  In  seven  instances  an  area  vocational 
schoof  and  community  college  are  located  in  thesame 
in  the  same  county : and  four  of  the  community  colleges  are  cities  that 

also  have  vocational  extension  centers.  , 

We  are  attempting  to  develop  close  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  area  vocational  schools  and  community  colleges  so  as  to 
obtain  greater  utilization  of  professional  personnel  and  facilities  ana 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  efforts.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  expand  adult,  vocational,  and  technical  education  programs  in  these 

facilities  if  we  can  obtain  the  needed  operation  funds.  ■ 

Adult  and  Continuing  Education. — Regular  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  are  offered  as  adult  preparatory  or  supplementary 
programs,  ^?hey  are  largely  financed  by  Federal  and  state  funds.  More 
than  any  other  program  offered,  they  are  adversely  affected  by  delays 
hi  Federal  appropriations.  This  is  true  because  these  programs  are 
planned  for  short  periods  of  time  and  they  can  serve  as  a buffei  for 
any  cutbacks  in  the  Federal  appropriation.  Delayed  funding  has  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  organize  and  carry  out  many  programs  that 
were  requested  and  needed  because  of  the  short  period  of  time  left 

after  the  appropriations  were  determined.  . , , 

A total  of  52,431  adults  were  enrolled  in  either  the  preparatory  or 
supplementary  vocational  education  programs  in  1969-70.  I his  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  greatly  expanded  to  help  adults  upgrade  themselves 
I)  as  to  keep  up  with  the  technological  changes  affecting  their  jobs. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  this  level  of  training  in  lon^-range  and  annual 
planning.  The  plans  are  continually  being  revised  to  develop  the  in- 
structional programs  needed  by  all  adults  who  should  be  employed  tor 

a working  society.  . , _ , , , 

Vocational  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged.— Education  of  the 
disadvantaged  in  Kentucky  is  gradually  moving  to  a top-level  pri- 
ority. This  is  essential  because  of  the  large  number  of  people  in  this 
category  and  the  great  need  these  people  have  for  vocational  educa- 
tion so  they  can  become  productively  employed  and  have  the  economic 
means  of  providing  a wholesome  way  of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  seriousness  of  the  disadvantaged  problem  in  Kentucky 
is  indicated  by  these  facts:  about  15,796  have  withdrawn  from  The 
public  schools:  about  17,282  youth  16  and  17  years  old  are  not  m 
school:  about  61,713  are  unemployed;  about  153,892  are  public  assist- 
ance recipients;  about  291,237  nave  a family  income  of  $3,000  or  less; 
and  about  265,502  are  underutilized  largely  because  of  madequate  em- 

^We^re^attempting  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  with  a variety  of 
programs,  services,  and  activities;  all  of  which  are  largely  financed 
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with  Federal  funds.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
provide  financial  support  through  Part  A and  Part  B fluids;  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  provides  training  for  those  who  are 
seeking  the  Eighth  Grade  Equivalency  Certificate  and  file  High 
School  Equivalency  Certificate;  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  provides  training  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed adults ; and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  serves  as 
the  State  Approval  Agency  for  Veterans  Education  and  Training. 

We  have  attempted  to  develop  remedial  programs  for  the  disadvan-. 
taged  people  in  Kentucky,  to  the  extent  possible,  within  the  same 
organizational  structure,  and  in  the  same  facilities,  used  lor  the  reg- 
ular development  vocational  programs.  This  enables  us  to  make  max- 
imum use  of  personnel,  facilities,  and  supporting  services  in  serving 
the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  people.  Programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged are  being  offered  in  the  regular  high  schools?  area  voca- 
tional schools,  area  vocational  extension  centers,  community  colleges, 
and  correctional  institutions.  ° 

In  preparing  to  operate  vocational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
it  was  recognized  that  a concerted  eftort  had  to  be  made  to  acquire  a 
better  understanding  of  disadvantaged  people  and  their  needs,  special 
program  requirements,  employment  possibilities,  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches essential  for  success  in  working  with  them.  Seminars  and 
workshops  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  were  helpful 
in  developing  essential  understandings  and  a sense  of  urgency  to  shape 
up  and  develop  realistic  programs  to  meet  their  needs.  Support 
through  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  enabled  us  to 
conduct  institutes  to  prepare  teachers  to  work  with  the  disadvantaged. 
This  kind  of  support  must  be  continued. 

Policies  governing  the  use  of  funds  for  the  various  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  have  resulted  in  the  coordinated  effort  of  many  agencies, 
organizations,  and  groups  who  are  concerned  about  these  people  in 
Kentucky.  This  cooperation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  this  program 
and  to  everyone  involved.  We  have  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  Child  Welfare,  Department  of  Corrections,  Division 
of  Public  Assistance,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Model  Cities, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  State  and  Regional  CAMPS  Committees, 
the  State  MDTA  Operations  Committee,  and  the  Bureaus  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Instruction  (Division  of  Special  Education) 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  addition,  we  have  received 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  con- 
ducting preservice  and  inservice  training  programs  for  the  people  em- 
ployed to  work  with  the  disadvantaged  ana  in  curriculum  development. 

To  the  extent  possible,  we  have  tried  to  keep  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  program  of  vocational  education  and  then  give 
them  the  individualized  attention  they  need  to  remove  their  disadvan- 
tages. Only,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents, do  we  desire  to  organize  segregated  classes.  We  believe  the  nor- 
mal situation  for  learning  is  most  advantageous  for  all  students  where 
possible.  This  calls  for  greater  attention  to  inservice  training  of  teach- 
ers so  they  will  be  adequately  prepared  to  give  the  individualized  in- 
struction needed.  Perhaps  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  teacher  assistants  or  aides  in  providing  the  in- 
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divi dualized  instruction.  We  have  not  explored  this  avenue  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  in  Kentucky.  However,  our  State  Plan  provides  for  it. 

In  1969-70  and  1970-71,  a total  of  21,908  disadvantaged  students 
were  identified  and  served  by  programs  supported  under  provisions  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Of  this  total,  9,379 
were  enrolled  in  regular  vocational  education  programs;  1,500  were  en- 
rolled in  separate  vocational  classes;  4,651  were  enrolled  in  71  multi- 
program  area  projects;  6,093  were  enrolled  in  72  special  programs^ de- 
signed specifically  for  them,  they  were  not  identified  with  any  particu- 
lar vocational  education  area ; and  285  were  served  through  14  programs 
coordinated  with  other  agencies. 

In  order  to  develop  appropriate  program  policies,  guidelines,  and 
applications  and  to  assure  an  adequate  review  and  disposition  of  all 
proposals  received,  a task  force,  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
different  vocational  education  program  areas,  was  formed  when  we 
initiated  this  program.  During  the  fiscal  years  of  1969-70  and  1970-71, 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 
in  Kentucky,  reviewed  and  approved  440  plans  submitted  to  serve 
disadvantaged  persons.  Some  of  the  more  significant  services  and 
activities  included  in  all  of  the  vocational  education  programs  ap- 
proved for  the  disadvantaged  were : 

fll  Special  testing  and  guidance  services  ; 

(2)  Selecting,  employing,  and  training  personnel  to  serve  as 
part-time  instructors,  teacher  aides,  tutors,  counselors,  and  con- 
sultants ; 

(3)  Planning  and  conducting  field  trips  related  to  the  instruc- 
tional program ; '• 

(4)  Securing  and  producing  specially  designed  instructional 
materials ; 

(5)  Kecruiting  disadvantaged  persons  for  enrollment  in  the 
programs; 

(61  Providing  on-the-job  work  experience  for  the  students; 

' (7)  Providing  opportunities  for  work-study  for  those  who 
needed  earnings  to  pursue  their  training  (Part  H funds) ; and 

(8)  Conducting  surveys  to' find  employment  opportunities  for 
persons  completing  the  training.  c * 

Some  pf  the  more  significant  projects  that  have  been  approved  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Nine  learning  laboratories  were  established  in  the  area  vocational 
schools.  These  laboratories  are' designed  to  give  special  attention  and 
remedial  help  to, the  disadvantaged  in  the  form  of  special  instructional 
personnel,  instructional  aids,  and  reference  materials. 

2.  Seven  community  colleges  initiated  developmental  programs  de- 
signed to  orient  out-of-school  youth  arid  adults  to  career  opportunities 
and  provide  remedial  instruction  needed  so  they  could  enroll  in  the 
vocational  education  program  of  their  choice  in  either  the  community 
colleges  or  the  area  vocational  schools. 

3.  A program  entitled  “TV  High  School— Series  for  GED  Certifi- 
cates,” conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Educational  Television 
System  to  enable  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  throughout  the  state 
to  complete  requirements  for  the  High  School  Equivalency  (GrED) 
Certificate  by  the  time  they  complete  their  vocational  training. 
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4.  Projects  were  approved  for  two  state  institutions  which  were 
to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Corrections 
and  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare.  One  is  an  office  education  pro- 
gram for  women.  The  other  one  is  a building  maintenance  program 
for  delinquent  boys. 

5.  A tutorial  resource  center  for  disadvantaged  students  in  grades 
9-12  selected  • from  the  different  vocational  education  program  areas. 
The  center  was  developed  and  staffed  to  provide  students  an  orienta- 
tion to  the  “world  of  work,”  remedial  instruction,  instructional  rein- 
forcement, and  guidance  toward  employment  opportunities. 

6.  Programs  to  prepare  nurse  orderlies,  service  station  attendant-? 
and  mechanics,  and  employees  in  distributive  education. 

7.  A Pre-Journeyman  Employment  and  Training  Program  (Pre- 
JET)  designed  to  provide  orientation  to  work  skills  for  young  men 
in  a model  city  area. 

8.  Establishment  of  a Resource  Center  for  the.  Disadvantaged  as  a 
part  of  tli©  State  Vocational  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory  to 
nerve  tho  state. 

Mental  and  Physical  Handicapped. — The  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  ana  the  Division  of  Special  Education  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  have  worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education  in  developing  the  basic  policies  and  guidelines 
for  programs,  services,  and  activities  in  vocational  education  to  serve 
the  physical  and  mental  handicapped  in  Kentucky.  .Assistance  and 
■cooperation  also  have  been  received  from  the  Department  of  Child 
Welfare  and  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance.  . , • * . 

This  is  an  entirely  new  venture  for  vocational  education.  It  lias 
offered  a real  challenge  in  getting  oriented  to  the  characteristics  of 
these  people,  understanding  their  basic  needs  for  vocational  orienta- 
tion and  training,  developing  appropriate  instructional  programs, 
determining  their  opportunities  for  employment,  and  helping  them 
get  placed  in  jobs. 

We  have  sponsored  conferences,  workshops,  and  inservice  training 
institutes  to  pi repare  administrators,  supervisors,  curriculum  special- 
ists, counselors,  and  teachers  to  develop  and  implement  appropriate 
programs  for  the  handicapped  who  want  and  need  vocational 
training. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  29,136  handicapped  persons,  6 to  17 
years  old,  in  Kentucky.  Their  handicaps  fall  into  eight  categories  with 
about  50  percent  of  them  mentally  retarded.  In  1969-70  and  1970-71, 
we  feel  that  a great  deal  of  progress  was  made  in  developing  appro- 
priate awareness,  understanding,  and  action  toward  the  development 
of  a sound  approach  in  serving  the  physical  and  mental  handicapped 
vocational  students  in  Kentucky.  Programs  have  been,  offered  through 
the  high  schools,  area  vocational  scnools,  communitv  colleges,  tne 
school  for  the  Deaf,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Frenchburg 
Boys’  Center  for  Wards  of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare. 

The  types  of  programs,  services,  and  activities  that  have  been  ap- 
proved are: 

(1)  Orientation  ,to  the  world  of  work  for  theeducable  mentally 
retarded ; 

(2)  Supportive  individualized  instruction  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  regular  vocational  programs; 
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• Prenaration  of  special  instructional  materials  and  pur- 
chase of  special  equipment  for  handicapped  students  m regular 

: : V motel  and  hotel  housekeeping  for  eduoable 

mentally  1^  ^^  workshops  and  institutes  for  teachers 

employed  to  work  with  handicapped  students ; • _ . 

(Q)  Special  summer  program  on  “orientation  to  the  world  of 
work”  conducted  by  the  School  for  the  Blind ; , 

(7)  Inservice  training  program  for  professional  personnel  em- 
ployed to  operate  the  Louisville  Occupational  Training  Center 
for  the  handicapped ; • . ■ . , , „_j 

(81  Work  experience  programs  for  exceptional  children , and 

(9)  Career  guidance  and  physical  assistance  for  wheelchair 

Manpower  Development  and  Training.— We  consider  the  MDTA 
program  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  Federal  manpower  training 
programs  ever  conducted  in  Kentucky.  It  is  administered  in  coopera- 
tion  with  the  State  Department  of  Economic  Security.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Security  is  responsible  for  establislung  need,  selec- 
tion and  referral  of  trainees,  placement,  and  payment  of  persona 
benefits  to  eligible  trainees.  , 

Vocational  education  is  responsible  for  the  training,  utilizing _both 
public  and  private  facilities.  All  of  the  programs  linked  with  MiUA 
(WIN  CEP  RAR)  are  coordinated  through  the  regional  and  state 
CAMPS  Committees.  The  type  and  location  of  MDTA  project  pro- 
posals to  be  submitted  by  local  and  regional  operations  committees 
are  determined  and  recommended  by  the  State  MDTA  Operations 
Committee.  Vocational  education  is  represented  on  all  of  these  com- 

Since  the  beginning  of  MDTA  in  1962,  Kentucky  has  trained  ap- 
proximately 22,000  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  m insti- 
tutional courses,  with  about  80  percent  of  those  completing  their 
training  being  placed  in  jobs  related  to  their  tiaimng.  Approximate  y 
70  percent  of  those  enrolled  completed  their  training.  Kentucky  has 
received  approximately  $40  million  to  conduct  MDTA  mstitutiona 
training  programs  with  about  $14  million  going  to  vocational  educa- 
tion to  pay  for  the  cost  of  instruction.  The  remaining  $26  million  went 
to  the  Department  of  .Economic  Security  to  pay  training  allowances, 

travel,  and  subsistence  to  the  eligible  trainees.  _ 

Adult  Basie  Education.— Since  passage  of  the  Adult  Education  Act - 
of  1966,  Kentucky  has  served  71,956  adults,  ranging  m age  from  16 
to  73.  Many  of  these  adults  were  classified  as  illiterates.  The  Division 
of  Adult  Education,  in  the  Bureau  of  V ocational  Education,  has  issued  - 
3,841  Eighth  Grade  Equivalency  Certificates  and  25,000  High  School 
Equivalency  Certificates  to  adults.  A countless  number  of  these  adults 
have  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  and  other  manpower 
training  courses  to  gain  employment  skills  or  to  upgrade  their  em- 
ployment status.  This  program  provides  an  excellent  supplement  to 
the  development  and  remedial  vocational  education  and  manpower 
training  programs  for  many  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  learning  laboratories  in  the  area  vocational 
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schools.  It  needs  increased  Federal  financial  support,  especially  at  the 
high  school  level. 


veterans  Education  and  Training . — The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  serves  as  the  State  Approv- 
ing Agency  for  Veterans  Education  and  Training,  under  Public  Law 
89-358.  The  State  performs  the  necessary  and  required  approval  and 
supervision  functions  in  all  institutions,  both  private  and  public,  in- 
cluding institutions  of  higher  education,  those  below  college  level,  area 
vocational  schools,  apprenticeship  and  cither  on-the-job  training  estab- 
lishments and  flight  schools. 

, Currently  in  Kentucky  there  are  575  schools  and  businesses  par- 
ticipating m the  veterans  education  and  training  program  with  ap- 
proximately 7,200  veterans,  war  orphans,  widows,  and  wives  of  veter- 
ans receiving  training.  Some  840  of  these  are  in  apprenticeship  and 
otlier  on-the-job  training  programs,  while  6,360  are  enrolled  in  institu- 
tional training.  It  is  expected  that  the  enrollment  in  veterans  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  will  show  a significant  increase  in  the  next 
few  years. 

ANCILLARY  OR  SUPPORTING  SERVICES 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  handed  to  the  leaders  responsible 
for  adult,  vocational,  and  technical  education  is  that  of  conceptualiz- 
ing and.  developing  relevant  and  effective  comprehensive  programs 
of  vocational  education  at  the  operating  level.  It  is  intended  that  these 
programs  will  be  planned  and  implemented  to  meet  the  needs  of  “per- 
sons of  all  ages”  who  should  reasonably  expect  gainful  employment 
as  a result  of  the  training. 

Ancillary  or  supporting  services  and  activities  were  included  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  to 
assure  quality  in  all  vocational  education  programs  that  were  to  be 
implemented.  These  services  and  activities  are  vital  to  the  determina- 
tion and  implementation  of  comprehensive  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  they  must  become  an  integral  part  of  these  programs.  . 

v0?  j ec^ve  j°h  of  long-range  and  annual  planning  is  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  operations  level,  it  must  be  supported  by  all  of  the  an- 
cillary services  indicated  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968. 

Through  a sound  program  of  education  professions  development 
the  local  people. responsible  for  vocational  education  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  must  acquire  the  competencies  needed  to  perform 
the  ancillary  services  required  to  assure  the  level  of  quality  expected 
m all  the  programs  to  be  offered.  They  should  expect  additional  sup- 
port in  these  areas  from  the  regional  and  state  level  personnel. 

^ State  administration  and  leadership,  teacher  training  and  super- 
vision, and  state  program  evaluation  need  to  be  oriented  to  the 
concept  of  ‘a  comprehensive  vocational  education  program  at  the 
local  level  and  the  lands  of  people  needed  to  develop  and  implement 
such  a program.  If  these  people  are  expected  to  engage  in  long-ranoe 
and  annual  planning,  research  and  special  projects,  exemplary  or 
innovative  projects,  special  demonstration  and  experimental  programs, 
program  evaluation,  curriculum  development,  and  the  development 
of  instructional  materials,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
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Vocational  Teacher  Education  Divisions  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  develop  preservice  and  inservice  teacher  training  pro- 
grams that  will  produce  professional  personnel  with  these  competen- 
cies. We  need  comprehensive  teacher  education  programs  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  are  oriented  to  the  Kinds  of  overall 
vocational  education  programs  that  should  be  in  operation  at  the  local 
level.  They  need  to  understand  the  jobs  to  be  performed  and  the  kinds 
of  competencies  needed  by  the  people  that  should  be  employed  to  per- 
form these  jobs.  Their  programs  should  be  designed  to  turn  out  the 
kinds  of  people  that  are  needed  to  operate  effectively  in  comprehensive 
programs  of  vocational  education.  It  must  be  a team  effort  with  mem- 
bers capable  of  performing  a variety  of  functions,  all  of  which  are 
oriented  to  the  development  of  vocational  programs,  services,  and 
activities  that  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Education  Professions  Development. — In  Kentucky,  a professional 
development  program  for  vocational  education  personnel  has  been 
implemented.  It  is  being  amended  annually  to  provide  training  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  for  teachers,  supervisors,  teacher  educators,  and 
administrators. 

During  1969-70,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the  voca- 
tional staff  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  institutions 
of  higher  education,  provided  institutes,  workshops,  and  conferences 
for  all  vocational  education  personnel  in  the  State.  Seven  institutes, 
enrolling  about  200  persons,  were  conducted  by  the  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Two  institutes  were  held  for  people  working  with 
the  disadvantaged,  two  for  the  handicapped,  two  for  administrators, 
and  one  for  the  state  staff. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  professional  development  under  the  new 
State  Plan  is  to  organize  training  programs  for  vocational  education 
personnel  across  occupational  or  service  lines.  Task  forces  have  been 
established  by  functions.  These  functions  were  identified  to  include 
the  major  areas  of  vocational  education.  They  are  program  admin- 
istration and  leadership,  teacher  education  and  supervision,  research 
and  special  projects,  curriculum  development  and  preparation  of  in- 
structional materials,  exemplary  programs^  cooperative  vocational 
education  and  work  study,  program  evaluation,  vocational  guidance, 
prevocational,  secondary,  postsecondary,  adult,  disadvantaged,  handi- 
capped, manpower  training,  youth  organizations,  and  facilities  con- 
struction ana  maintenance. 

In  addition  to  the  task  forces,  each  occupational  area  is  organized 
into  a division  with  a primary  responsibility  for  program  development. 
Personnel  in  the  vocational  divisions  are  also  members  of  the  various 
task  forces.  Decisions  made  by  the  task  forces  regarding  the  different 
functions  are  implemented  by  the  different  divisions  when  they  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  regarding  program  development.  In  this 
regard  each  division  develops  a plan  for  the  professional  development 
of  the  vocational  personnel  in  the  occupational  area  to  which  it  relates 
so  they  will  be  prepared  to  perform  satisfactorily.  By  giving  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  major  functions  and  then  how  they  apply  to 
the  different  occupational  areas,  a more  viable  stato  plan  for  profes- 
sional development  has  been  developed.  New  priorities  came  to  light 
and  new  needs  were  iden  tilled. 
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The  stimulus,  direction,  and  financial  support  given  to  the  profes- 
sional development  of  vocational  personnel  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  19G8  are  getting  good 
results.  They  need  to  be  continued  and  expanded.  This  program  is 
vital  in  helping  vocational  education  personnel  reorient  themselves 
and  get  retrained  for  the  now  programs,  services,  and  activities  they 
arc  asked  to  carry  out  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  people. 

Research  and  belated  Projects. — If  vocational  education  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people,  program  planners  must  know  what  the  needs 
are  and  what  programs  should  be  provided  to  meet  these  needs.  This 
requires  objective  information  on  a continuing  basis  which  usually 
comes  from  research  and  related  activities.  Information  is  needed  ill 
vocational  education  to  plan  programs  based  on  needs  of  the  people 
so  that  valid  priorities  can  be  placed  on  these  programs  when  financial 
support  is  requested. 

In  Kentucky  we  have  established  a Research  Coordinating  Unit 
under  contract  with  the  University  of  Kentucky.  This  Unit  was  es- 
tablished with  funds  provided  under  tho  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  196U.  It  has  been  confronted  with  the  usual  difficulties  encountered 
in  establishing  any  new  program.  Staff  had  to  be  obtained  and  trained, 
and  a viable  organizational  structure  had  to  be  developed.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  objectives  of  the  Unit  were  established;  and 
procedures  were  developed  for  the  internal  operation  of  the  Unit,  its 
working  relations  with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  ana  its 
relation  with  other  institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations  concerned 
with  vocational  education. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education,  has  coordinated  the 
research  activities  supported  with  Federal  vocational  funds  in  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  eaucation,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  and 
local  school  districts.  In  addition,  it  has  assisted  in  developing  pro- 
posals for  institutes  and  research  grants  which  were  consistent  with 
tho  vocational  education  needs  in  the  state.  Some  assistance  has  been 
provided  by  the  staff  to  others  making  studies  and  developing  re- 
search projects. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Kentucky  required  time  to  es- 
tablish itself;  but  it  is  now  beginning  to  function  as  planned  in  pro- 
viding the  coordination,  research,  and  related  studies  necessary  to 
furnish  the  information  needed  in  making  management  decisions  re- 
garding program  planning,  program  development,  and  program 
evaluation. 

If  the  States  can  ever  expect  to  develop  a sound  program  of  research 
and  related  activities  to  serve  as  a continuing  arm  of  program  man- 
agement, Federal  financial  support  must  bo  placed  on  a more  reliable 
basis  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  impossible  to  retain  a com- 
petent research  staff  and  to  conduct  a sound  research  program  unless 
the  States  can  depend  on  an  adequate  minimum  level  of  funding  to 
support  the  stair  and  continuing  projects  which  are  essential  for  a 
sound  program. 

Curriculum  Development. — The  development  of  new  programs  in 
vocational  education,  especially  in  occupational  areas  for  which  no 
programs  have  been  offered  in  the  past,  makes  it  necessary  that  cur- 
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ricula  be  developed  and  instructional  materials  be  prepared  for  these 
programs.  The  vocational  instructors  must  have  guidance  and  help 
in  doing  this  job.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  throughout 
the  country  is  the  development  of  a capability  for  curriculum  de- 
velopmcnt.  This  has  been  highlighted  in  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  “Career  Education”  Concept.  We  need  curriculum 
specialists  who  can  conceptualize  the  overall  curriculums  needed  and 
can  provide  the  expertise  in  helping  those  responsible  for  program 
development  get  an  acceptable  job  done.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  a cur- 
riculum laboratory  for  the  State  that  has  a competent  staff  for  con- 
ducting research,  exemplary,  and  related  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
curriculum  development  throughout  the  State. 

We  now  have  an  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory  for  Vocational 
Education  that  has  been  established  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
under  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Stall  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
to  help  develop  curriculum  materials  needed  to  support  existing  and 
new  programs  in  vocational  education  at  all  levels  and  to  review,  eval- 
uate, and  assemble  curriculum  materials  prepared  in  other  states  for 
use  bv  the  vocational  teachers  in  Kentucky. 

The  Stall  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory  conducts  sem- 
inars and  conferences  for  vocational  teachers  on  the  preparation  and 
use  of  curriculum  materials.  To  render  this  service,  staff  members  are 
employed  who  have  competencies  and  experience  in  the  different  oc- 
cupational areas  and  who  are  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  curriculum 
materials.  The  services  rendered  by  this  staff  not  only  assist  teachers 
in  their  preparation  for  teaching,  but  they  also  help  make  instruction 
in  vocational  education  more  relevant  to  what  is  taking  place  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Thev  consult  with  and  secure  the  assistance  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  the  preparation  of  instructional  materials. 

FACILITIES 

It  was  determined  early  after  the  passage  of  the  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act  that  if  Kentucky  were  to  meet  the  needs  of  poople  of 
all  ages  in  all  areas  of  the  state  by  providing  new  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  and  expanding  existing  programs,  then  new  facili- 
ties would  need  to  be  constructed.  In  most  of  the  comprehensive  high 
schools,  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  had  been  devel- 
oped as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum;  but  trade  and  industrial 
education  had  been  offered  only  in  the  large  urban  arcas.  To  meet  the 
need  for  trade  and  industrial  education,  the  state  in  1938  established 
the  Mayo  State  Vocational  School  in  Paintsville  for  white  students 
and  the  West  Kentucky  State  Vocational  School  in  Paducah  for  Ne- 
groes. In  1914  another  state  school  was  established  in  Covington  for 
Northern  Kentucky.  These  three  schools  were  operated  by  the  state 
for  students  in  trade  and  industrial  education.  In  addition  to  these 
schools,  ten  area  vocational  schools  were  operated  in  ten  urban  cen- 
ters by  local  boards  of  education.  During  World  War  II,  these  schools 
were  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  training  of  workers  for  indus- 
tries supplying  materials  needed  to  support  the  war.  The  three  state 
schools  were  devoted  primarily  to  this  type  of  work.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  II  and  after  the  passage  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in  which 
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returning  veterans  were  eligible  for  educational  benefits,  the  state- 
schools  and  the  area  schools  were  devoting  most  of  their  time  and 
resources  to  the  training  of  veterans.  It  was  not  until  1960  that  the 
resources  of  these  schools  began  to  be  directed  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  the  people.  Onlv  two  of  the  state  schools  and  none  of  the 
area  schools  had  boarding  facilities  for  students.  This  lack  of  board- 
mg  facilities  limited  the  enrollment  in  these  institutions  largely  to 
those  who  were  within  commuting  distance.  The  problem  of  serving 
the  vocational  education  needs  of  all  the  people  was  recognized  by 
the  Kentucky  Legislature,  when  in  1962  legislation  was  passed  to 
malco  seven  of  the  area  schools  state  schools.  Funds  were  made  avail- 
able through  a bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  to  re- 
place the  temporary  facilities  in  which  most  of  these  schools  were 
housed.  After  the  seven  area  schools  were  brought  into  the  state  sys- 
tem, the  state  developed  a plan  for  area  schools  which  was  designed 
to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of  all  people  in  the  state.  It 
was  evident  that  the  13  area  vocational  schools,  although  fairly  well 
located  geographically,  were  not  available  to  all  people  in  the  state 
because  of  transportation  difficulties. 

The  availability  of  Federal  funds,  with  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1903,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  area  vocational 
facilities,  stimulated  the  State  to  provide  facilities  within  commuting 
distance  of  all  the  people.  A facility  plan  was  developed.  This  plan 
when  fully  implemented  will  bring  vocational  education  facilities  with- 
in 25  miles  of  every  high  school  in  the  state.  It  is  now,  in  1971,  well  on 
its  way  toward  completion.  This  plan  included  the  expansion  and  imr 
provement  of  the  13  area  vocational  schools  and  the  construction  of 
vocational  extension  centers  of  these  area  schools  to  cover  the  entire 
state.  At  the  present  time  there  arc,  in  addition  to  the  13  area  schools, 
49  satellite  schools  or  extension  centers.  (See  Figure  No.  5.)  The  State 
Board  of  Education  has  approved  the  construction  of  20  additional 
centers,  a total  of  69.  The  completion  of  these  facilities  will  bring  facili- 
ties ^ within  commuting  distance  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  fncilitv  plan  to  be  revised  and  updated 
from  time  to  time  as  the  need  exists.  The  construction  of  these  facilities 
was  brought  about  by  the  mandate  of  Federal  legislation  that  “Voca- 
tionnl  Education  be  provided  for  people  of  all  ages  in  all  areas  of 
the  state  and  by  the  provision  of  Federal  funds  to  assist  in  this 
construction. 

Ideas  for  Improving  the  Federal  Law  and  Administration-  of 

Vocational  Education  and  Manpower  Training  Programs 

In  attempting  to  strengthen  programs  of  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training  programs,  it  needs  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
vocational  education  must  relate  to  a much  broader  program  of  edu- 
cation, that  education  must  relate  to  a much  broader  program  of  human 
resources  development,  end  that  human  resources  development  must  be 
concerned  with  the  development  of  a wholesome  natural  environment 
that  will  enhance  the  fulfillment  of  the  democratic  ideals  and  goals 
which  we  chensh  for  all  mankind. 

The  development  of  vocational  education  in  its  appropriate  set* 
tmg,  as  we  view  the  total  situation,  calls  for  a clear  understanding, 
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•'Commitment,  dedication,  and  an  appropriate  structure  involving  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  government.  This  structure  should 
reflect  the  importance  of  vocational  education  in  meeting  the  occupa- 
tional education  needs  of  the  entire  population  and  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  entire  economic  system. 

2.  There  needs  to  be  definitely  defined  roles  and  responsibilities  re- 
flected at  all  levels  of  government.  They  need  to  be  clearly  understood 
and  visible  in  the  overall  organizational  structure. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  that  appropriate  attention  and  commitment  will  be 
given  to  vocational  education  and  manpower  training  programs  at  the 
Federal  level  until  they  are  placed  in  a separate  “U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower  Development”  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment designated  as  a secretary  in  the  President’s  Cabinet. 

4.  Within  the  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower  Develop- 
ment, there  needs  to  be  a “Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Teclmical 
Education”  with  the  Head  of  the  Bureau  appointed  at  a grade  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  person  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  in  other 
departments  of  the  Federal  establishment  with  whom  he  would  be 
expected  to  work  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Legislation. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education  should 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  adult,  vocational,  and  tech- 
nical programs  established  by  the  Congress.  This  should  include  all 
manpower  training  programs,  postsecondary  vocational  and  technical 
programs,  and  adult  basic  education  programs.  Tins  means  both  devel- 
opmental and  remedial  training  programs.  Interphasing  and  coordina- 
tion of  functions,  programs,  and  supporting  services  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  entire  operation. 

The  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Techn  ical  Education  should 
be  adequately  staffed  with  highly  competent  professional  and  technical 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gressional Acts. 

7.  There  need  to  be  developed  and  maintained  effective  lines  of  com- 
munication with  other  branches  of  the  Federal  government.  The  con- 
tinuing concern  should  be  coordination,  cooperation,  and  teclmical 
assistance  in  areas  of  mutual  interest  ana  responsibility.  Unnecessary 
duplication  of  programs,  conflicting  authority,  and  wasteful  prolifera- 
tion of  programs  should  be  eliminated. 

8.  Regional  oflices  established  throughout  the  country  should  be 
structured  to  enhance  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Manpower  Development  in  providing  leadership  and  technical  as- 
sistance. to  the  States.  They’  need  to  be  adequately  staffed  with  highly 
competent  professional  and  technical  personnel  so  they  will  be  able  to 
earry  out  their  assigned  responsibilities. 

9.  In  relating  to  the  States,  the  Federal  government  should  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  The  States  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  in  developing  a sound  organizational  structure  that  will 
enhance  the  leadership  position  of  the  State  government  in  working 
with  local  units  of  government  to  satisfv  the  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training  needs  of  the  people.  When  the  Federal  government 
bypasses  the  State  government,  to  deal  direct! v with  local  units  of 
government,  it  undermines  and  weakens  the  leadership  role  of  the 
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State  government.  This  should  not  happen.  It  only  fosters  distrust  and 
destroys  cooperative  effort. 

10.  It  needs  to  be  recognized  by  the  Congress  that  stability  and  ade- 
quacy of  financial  support  are  essential  if  long-range  and  annual  plan- 
ning  are  going  to  be  effective  in  bringing  about  expanded  and  improved 
vocational  education  and  manpower  training  programs. 

11.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  advanced  funding  of  annual  appro- 
priations and  preferably  an  approved  budget  for  as  much  as  five  years 
in  advance.  The  Federal  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
indicate  that  each  State  and  local  educational  agency  that  wishes  to 
receive  Federal  financial  support  shall  prepare  and  submit  a five  (5) 
year  projected  plan  and  an  annual  plan  each  year  in  order  to  qualify. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  if  this  requirement  is  sound,  then  advanced 
annual  funding  and  an  approved  budget  to  cover  the  period  of  the 
long-range  plan  could  be  justified.  It  would  provide  an  element  of 
stability  and  assurance  needed  to  carry  out  long-range  commitments. 

12.  'i'he  authorizations  in  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  and  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  need  to  be  fully  appropriated  at  the 
level  recommended  for  the  current  year  and  for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  This 
is  essential  for  effective  development  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 

j grams,  services,  and  activities  provided  for  in  these  Acts. 

| 13.  Monies  authorized  for  research  and  special  projects,  exemplary 

programs,  curriculum  development,  cooperative  vocational  education, 
■work  study,  and  education  professions  development  need  to  be  appro- 
priated on  a stable  basis  so  that  States  will  be  able  to  get  appropriately 
structured  and  organized  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  is  needed  in  these 
areas.  Sustained  funding  over  an  extended  period  of  time  is  required 
if  sound  programs  are  going  to  be  established.  Famine  one  year,  feast- 
ing the  next  year,  and  back  to  famine  the  next  year  will  not  permit 
acceptable  performance  in  these  areas.  These  are  essential  programs 
for  the  development  of  a sound  State  program  of  adult,  vocational, 
i and  technical  education. 

i 14.  Part  B of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  needs 

to  be  maintained  as  continuing  authorization  by  the  Congress.  Serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  placing  some  of  the  other  provisions 
i of  the  Act  in  this  category. 

15.  Part  E of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  which 
j authorizes  support  for  Vocational  Residential  Schools  should  be  im- 

plemented ana  adequate  funds  should  be  appropriated.  This  program 
1 is  urgently  needed  to  expand  services  for  the  disadvantaged  youth. 

j Some  Opinions  Anour  Career  Education 

i 

| Orientation  to  the  Concept — Career  education  is  an  intriguing  and 

' challenging  concept.  It  comes  nearer  to  embracing  all  that  I under- 

stand and  believe  about  a comprehensive  program  of  education  than 
I anything  else  that  I have,  heard.  Dr.  .Tames  R.  Conant,  in  his  writings, 

\ described  a comprehensive  secondary  program  as  one  designed  to 

• serve  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  students  that  should  be  enrolled. 

He  said  that  it  should  serve  three  basic  needs.  First , it  should  provide 
a sound  basic  education  for  the  total  enrollment;  second,  it  should  pro- 
vide a sound  program  of  vocational  education  for  all  students  who 
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should  not  be  expected  to  earn  a baccalaureate  degree;  and  third , it 
should  provide  a sound  college  preparatory  program  for  those  inter- 
ested in  enrolling  in  college,  completing  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
and  seeking  employment  in  a professional  occupation.  Basically,  the 
concept  was  to  adequately  design  a curriculum  that  would  prepare  the 
entire  secondary  scnool  enrollment  for  careers  in  the  “world  ox  work.” 

This  concept  was  expanded  by  David  Bushnell  and  Robert  Morgan 
in  their  concept  of  “the  organic  curriculum.”  The  organic  curriculum 
embraces  the  total  school  program  from  kindergarten  to  the  twelfth 
grade.  It  advances  the  notion  that  the  entire  curriculum  should  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  behavioral  or  career-oriented  objectives. 
The  motivation  for  continuing  learning  should  be  those  educational 
experiences  that  provide  opportunities  for  “hands  on”  experiences 
that  require  reflection,  organization,  and  decision  making.  All  other 
educational  needs  should  be  organically  related  to  and  integrated  with 
them. 

Pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and  experimental  programs  deal- 
ing with  parts  of  the  curriculum  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
fourteen  have  been  undertaken  throughout  the  country.  What  we  need 
is  a “earner  education  model”  that  embraces  the  entire  spectrum  of 
education,  extending  through  higher  education  and  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education.  It  should  pull  together  general,  academic,  voca- 
tional, technical,  and  higher  education  into  one  overall  comprehensive 
system  that  is  designed  to  prepare  all  of  the  people  in  our  society  for 
realistic  and  relevant  career  objectives  based  on  the  aspirations  and 
aptitudes  of  the  people  and  reasonable  expectations  for  employment 
in  the  labor  force  ana  a productive  role  in  society. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a man’s  work — liis  vocation — is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  his  life  and  that  nearly  all  other  life  experiences 
revolve  around  it.  This  would  suggest  that  in  meeting  the  basic  needs 
of  people  an  essential  factor  is  a job,  a vocation,  one  that  matches  the 
aptitudes  and  interests  of  the  individual,  challenges  him,  and  gives 
him  satisfaction.  To  the  degree  that  this  is  true,  the  individual  is  able 
to  lead  a productive  and  satisfying  life. 

The  primary  purpose  of  education  should  be  to  prepare  people  i.or 
the  major  rote  that  they  will  bo  expected  to  play  in  society  which 
should  bo  work  in  the  labor  force  at  an  appropriate  level. 

Some  Basic  Principles  to  Consider — All  that  we  now  know  about 
the  learning  characteristics  of  people,  motivations  forleaming,  and 
the  learning  process  should  serve  as  the  fundamental  basis  for  develop- 
ing a viable  and  effective  program  of  “career  education.”  We  repeatedly 
have  been  told  that  individuals  are  different  and  theirlearning  styles 
vary.  Their  learning  abilities  and  capacity  for  learning  differ.  The 
extent  of  their  learning,  motivation  for  learning,  readiness  for  learn- 
ing certain  things,  ana  rate  of  learning  also,  differ.  If  each  individual 
is  going  to  receive  maximum  benefit  from  his  learning  opportunities, 
he  must  receive  individualized  instruction — instruction  that  is  designed 
to  meet  his  individual  needs. 

Learning  is  a growth  process,  and  it  is  a product.  The  process  starts 
early  in  the  life  of  each  individual,  perhaps  in  the  prenatal  period,  and 
continues  throughout  the  productive  years  of  adult  life,  it  is  a con- 
tinuous and  building  process  in  which  the  individual  uses  his  learnings 
(the  product)  to  acquire  additional  learnings.  One  learns  with  Ins 
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learnings.  In  building  a sound  curriculum,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  learning  process  is  a self-active  process  whereby  one,  through 
his  own  activities,  becomes  changed  in  behavior.  The  change  in  behavior 
represents  the  acquired  learning.  One  must  do  his  own  learning.  As  one 
learns,  his  readiness  for  learning  certain  things  emerges  in  the  process. 
Every  eifort  possible  should  be  made  by  those  directing  the  learning 
process  to  see  that  an  appropriate  curriculum  is  provided  for  each 
individual  so  that  he  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  readiness  aspect  of 
learning. 

The  idea  that  the  learning  experience  of  an  individual  begins,  per- 
haps, before  birth  should  tell  us  something  about  the  significance 
of  educating  parents  to  more  appropriately  rear  their  children.  This 
is  important  because  of  the  influence  of  pre-school  development  on 
the  learning  experiences  of  their  children.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
evidence  that  indicates  the  significance  of  pre-school  learning  ex- 

fieriences  in  stimulating  intellectual  growth  and  developing  nianipu- 
ative  skills.  The  processes  involved  in  the  development  of  a capacity 
for  logical  thinking  should  be  started  in  early  cliildhood,  perhaps 
with  the  four  year  olds,  because  this  ability  will  enhance  the  child’s 
opportunity  to  participate  more  successfully  in  school. 

The  learning  experiences  should  involve  both  perceptual  processes 
and  operational  processes.  They  represent  different  forms  of  mental 
activity  that  lead  to  the  development  of  logical  thinking  and  the 
acquisition  of  important  knowledge.  During  early  childhood,  the  use 
of  concrete  materials  and  processes  in  providing  “hands  on  experi- 
ences” offer  great  motivation  for  learning.  The  use  of  such  materials 
should  provide  experiences  in  problem  solving  that  will  2>rove  valuable 
in  school. 

Need  for  a Conceptual  Model — In  considering  all  that  we  know 
about  the  educational  process  and  the  importance  of  preparing  all 
cducable  and  trainable  people  for  productive  roles  in  the  “worm  of 
work,”  the  pervading  question  that  has  been  confronting  educational 
leaders  throughout  the  country  has  been  how  to  conceptualize  an 
appropriate  educational  pattern  for  career  development— what  over- 
all educational  pattern  or  structure  would  best  provide  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  the  career  development  of  all  youth  and  adults.  A sug- 
gested structure  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 

The  entire  curriculnm  needs  to  be  learner  oriented  rather  than 
subject  centered.  It  must  have  built  into  it  a motivational  tliread 
which  runs  through  the  entire  program  from  early  cliildhood  education 
to  the  end  of  adult  and  continumgedueation.  Perhaps  the  motivational 
factor  to  which  all  other  educational  experiences  should  relate  and 
be  relevant  is  that  of  career  oriented  or  behavioral  objectives.  In  the 
early  years  of  schooling,  these  objectives  will  bo  largely  personal  and 
in  the  realm  of  fantasy.  It  has  been  said  that  “play  is  a child’s  work.” 
Perhaps  more  attention  should  be  given  to  that  fact  in  developing 
the  curriculnm  from  kindergarten  through  grade  six.  Wholesome 
play,  properly  planned  and  supervised  as  an  educational  experience, 
can  bo  an  important  motivational  and  learning  device. 

The  practical  arts,  including  industrial  arts,  general  business,  gen- 
eral home  economics,  general  agriculture,  and  other  related  subject 
matter  areas,  offer  an  opportunity  for  “hands  on  experiences”  as  a 
motivational  thread  to  which  other  essential  eclncational  experiences 
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should  relate.  They  also  provide  an  enrichment  possibility  for  the  cur- 
riculum if  they  are  appropriately  organized,  planned,  and  taught. 
They  should  contribute  to  the  basic  education  needs  or  all  children. 
They  should  provide  the  opportunity  for  all  children  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  technology  that  affects  their  daily  lives  in  the 
home  and  community  and  in  school.  More  technology  is  now  being 
used  everywhere  people  go,  and  each  person  needs  to  be  intelligent  in 
how  to  use  it.  The  practical  arts  should  also  be  the  means  of  orienting 
the  student  to  the  “world  of  work”  and  to  the  more  specific  career 
preparation  programs  that  should  be  available  perhaps  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  grade. 

The  basic  interests  of  students  in  play,  laboratory,  and  shop  activi- 
ties can  serve  a useful  purpose  in  pulling  together  the  desired  learn- 
ings of  all  students  into  a relevant  integrate  curriculum  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  This  will  be  true  if  these  resources  are  used  to  foster 
and  sustain  student  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  career  education,  to 
stimulate  a desire  to  want  to  learn  so  as  to  attain  meaningful  career 
objectives,  and  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  relate  other  essential 
learnings  to  this  meaningful  activity. 

As  the  child  progresses  in  school,  he  should  be  allowed  to  move  at 
his  own  rate  of  achievement,  and  successful  completions  of  activities 
should  be  reinforced  at  every  step  along  the  way.  What  he  does  should 
have  meaning  and  purpose,  and  it  should  be  leading  the  child  to  the 
attainment  or  clearly  defined  career  objectives.  Theso  objectives  will 
gradually  change  from  the  world  of  fantasy  to  the  real  world  of  work 
m which  he  will  be  expected  to  attain  his  career  objective  and  find 
productive  employment. 

Kindergarten  Through  Grade  Six — The  early  elementary  grades 
should  provide  each  child  a sound  basic  education  and  orientation 
toward  a meaningful  educational  experience.  It  should  include  the 
basic  fundamentals  upon  which  the  essential  learnings  in  later  years 
must  be  built.  It  should  assure  the  proper  motivation  that  is  needed 
to  keep  all  children  in  school  and  keep  them  striving  for  the  educa- 
tional experiences  required  to  reach  meaningful  career  objectives. 

Grades  Seven  and  Eight — As  shown  in  Figure  1,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  students  should  be  introduced  to  the  economic  system  at  this  level 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  understand  its  significance  to  the  welfare 
of  society  and  to  the  well  being  of  the  individual  and  his  family.  Each 
student  should  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  people  prepare 
themselves  for  their  proper  employment  role  in  the  economic  system. 
They  should  be  caused  to  realize  that  their  parents  are  now  employed 
in  the  system,  and  their  paycheck  which  supports  the  family  is  earned 
from  their  work  in  the  system.  They  should  be  led  to  understand  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  find  full-time  employment  in  the  economic 
system  when  their  formal  education  is  completed  and  perhaps  seasonal 
employment  and  possibly  cooperative  work  experience  while  a student 
in  school.  They  should  come  to  realize  that  it  is  important  for  them 
to  make  wise  career  decisions  as  a part  of  their  educational  experience 
which  should  lead  to  a career  choice  as  soon  as  possible  so  they  can 
receive  adequate  preparation  for  it. 

Grades  Nine  and  Ten — It  is  suggested  that  all  students  in  the  ninth 
arid  tenth  grades  should  become  thoroughly  oriented  to  the  occupa- 
tional structure  of  the  economic  system  and  be  given  ample  opportunity 
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to  explore  the  broad  range  of  occupational  clusters  before  they  make 
a definite  decision  as  to  which  cluster  interests  them  most — the  one  in 
which  they  want  to  make  definite  preparation  for  future  employment. 
Before  they  are  allowed  to  make  definite  decisions  which  will  likely 
set  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  they  should  be  given,  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  a variety  of  work  experiences  in  the  different  occupational 
clusters  so  ns  to  establish  a sound  basis  for  making  career  choices. 
These  experiences  may  be  provided  in  several  ways — in  shop  work, 
office  practice,  laboratory  exercises,  cooperative  work  arrangements 
with  businesses  and  industries,  and  other  work  experiences  made  avail- 
able by  the  school.  These  experiences  should  include  visits  to  business, 
industry,  and  other  places  of  employment,  as  well  as  visits  to  the  school 
by  employer  representatives  so  as  to  provide  the  basic  information 
needed  about  the  various  occupational  clusters  which  the  students 
could  select  in  light  of  their  career  aspirations  and  aptitudes  and  rea- 
sonable opportunities  for  employment.  This  background  of  work 
orientation,  and  exploration  should  enable  a majority  of  the  students  to 
make  realistic  career  choices  and  enable  them  to  develop  definite  plans 
for  attaining  their  career  objectives. 

Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve — Education  should  not  be  considered 
terminal  for  any  student.  The  education  of  all  high  school  students 
should  be  directed  toward  continuing  education  beyond  the  years  of 
formal  education  whether  in  high  school,  postsecondaiy,  or  higher 
education.  It  is  suggested  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  grade, 
students  should  have  acquired,  through  the  educational  process  from 
early  childhood  through  the  tenth  grade,  sufficient  background  about 
the  “world  of  work”  to  choose  from  at  least  three  alternative  career 
preparation  programs,  all  of  which  are  flexibly  interrelated  to  allow 
the  students  to  crossover  from  one  approach  to  another  if  their  aspira- 
tions change.  (1)  Some  students  will  decide  that  they  want  to  fina  em- 
ployment at  the  completion  of  their  high  school  program.  They  will 
need  additional  vocational  training,  on  a part-time  basis,  in  adult  and 
continuing  education  programs.  (2)  Some  will  want  to  prepare  for 
careers  that  require  additional  formal  vocational  or  teclmical  prepara- 
tion beyond  high  school  but  less  than  the  baccalaureate  degree.  They 
will  need  to  continue  their  preparation  in  a postsecondaiy  vocational 
or  technical  school  or  community  college.  (3)  Some  will  decide  that 
they  want  to  go  to  college  and  prepare  for  professional  careers  which 
require  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  last  two  years  of  high  school  should  provide  for  the  preparation 
needed  by  all  students  to  move  to  their  next  step  which  should  be  dic- 
tated, by  their  career  choice.  In  the  entire  curriculum^  academic  and 
vocational  education  should  be  integrated  by  employing  behaviorial 
objectives  and  career  interests  as  the  principal  vehicle  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  basic  learning  skills.  In  this  way  learning  should  become 
more  meaningful  to  many  students  who  otherwise  have  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  value  of  school  work.  Increased  attention  must  be  placed  on 
educational  programs  that  will  enable  youth  and  adults  to  achieve  their 
optimum  development  and  help  in  the  articulation  between  the  school 
and  occupational  employment.  Continued  interest  in  meaningful  edu- 
cational experiences  provided  by  the  school  which  is  motivated  by  ca- 
reer oriented  objectives,  deserves,  serious  consideration  in  curriculum 
development  and  in  the  area  of  guidance  services. 
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If  such  a curriculum  pattern  were  considered  to  be  a feasible  ap- 
proach toward  the  reorientation  and  reorganization  of  educational 
systems  of  this  country,  then  a significant  problem  that  needs  attention 
is  that  of  establishing  a “career  education  model”  that  can  be  adequately 
tested  and  developed  in  an  entire  school  system.  The  findings  should 
be  carefully  analyzed  and  widely  disseminated  to  leaders  in  govern- 
ment and  education  throughout  the  country.  This  will  require  strong 
motivation,  dynamic  leadership,  and  adequate  financial  support  from 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  if  positive  courses  of  action  can  be 
expected. 
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Statement  bt  Tim •il\s  S.  Derveix>t.  Assistant  Superintendent  tor 
Vocational  Education,  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  nnd  members of  theGeneml  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. vocational  education  in  this  nation  emerged  as  a response  to  the 
need  for  a trained  labor  foivc.  Federal  aid  which  began  with  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  Smith- Hughes  Vocational  Act  in  1P17  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  for  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  trade  nnd  industrial  education.  Subsequent  vocational  education 
legislation  strengthened  the  position  of  the  importance  for  adequately 
meeting  manpower  training  needs  and  occupational  education.  A major 
development  in  Federal  vocational  education  legislation  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Not  only  did  this  Act 
provide  for  increased  Federal  funding  for  vocational  education,  but 
it  gave  new  opportunities  and  new  directions  for  programs,  services, 
and  activities.  Five  years  later,  Congress  enacted  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1908  which  provided  sweeping  changes  and 
broad  new  directions  in  the  national  vocational  education  program. 
The  definition  of  vocational  education  was  expanded  and  new  thrusts 
were  added  which  changed  drastically  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963. 

Paralleling  the  development  of  vocational  education  on  the  national 
level  has  been  the  important  role  of  local  and  state  programs.  There 
has  been  a noticeable  impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  on  the  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968  has  become  meaningful  in  plan- 
ning the  States  programs,  services,  and  activities.  Available  Federal 
assistance  is  utilized  in  maintaining,  extending^  and  improving  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  and  in  developing  new  programs  of 
vocational  education  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of 
the  State  will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  re-training 
which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  and  which  is  suited 
to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training.  Pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  arc  offered  in  all  recognized  vocational 
areas— Agriculture,  Distribution.  Health,  Home  Economics.  Office 
Occupations,  Technical,  and  Trades  and  Industry-.  Ancillary  services 
and  activities  are  provided  which  assure  quality  "in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  ana  include  teacher  training,  curriculum  development, 
state  administration  and  supervision,  ana  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling.  Local  educational  agencies  have  been  required  to  submit 
local  plans  which  insure  that  adequate  preparation  and  planning  have 
been  carried  out  in  order  to  meet  the  declaration  of  purpose  of  the 
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Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1068.  It  is  felt  that  rcmnrkablo 
and  substantial  progress  lias  liecn  accomplished  in  meeting  training 
and  occupational  preparation  needs  of  the  State.  These  accomplish- 
ments arc  a major  stop  toward  solving  the  grave  unemplojunentprob- 
leins  facing  our  society  today.  Tims,  vocational  education  m Louisiana 
is  and  shall  be  specifically  directed  toward  preparing  persons  at  all 
levels  and  from  nil  imputation  groups  for  gainful  employment.  In- 
structional purposes  ns  prescribed  by  the  Act — secondary,  post-second- 
ary. and  adult,  with  additional  emphasis  given  to  persons  who  are 
disadvnntagod  and  handicapped— are  being  carried  out  Additional 
concern  is  also  being  given  to  those  persons  residing  in  economically 
depressed  areas  of  the  State,  areas  registering  high  yonth  unemploy- 
ment and  school  dropouts. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  was  the  first  year  in  which  vocational  education 
programs  and  activities  in  the  State  operated  under  the  guidelines  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1068.  Program  develop- 
ments and  accomplishments  in  this  year  were  the  result  of  carrying 
out  prescribed  objectives  of  long  range  and  annual  planning  which 
were  incorporated  into  the.  State  Plan.  Because  of  the  implementation 
of  provisions  of  the.  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  there 
were  noticeable  redirection  and  change  in  the  basic  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  Existing  programs  and  activities  were  broadened  with 
emphasis  placed  on  providing  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  persons.  In  addition,  the  new  thrusts  of  the  present  voca- 
tional education  legislation  necessitated  the  development  of  entirely 
new  programs  and  procedures  which  differed  greatly  from  those  in 
the  past;  The  period  of  transition  from  operating  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1908  presented  some  difficulties. 

rnooiass  report  or  the  implementation*  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion* AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  IX  SELECTED  AREAS  AND  CATEGORIES 

Post-Secondary 

Post-secondary  programs  in  the  State,  were  conducted  in  the  State- 
supported  vocational-technical  schools.  Such  programs  met  the  cri- 
teria of  the  State  Plan  in  providing  vocational  training  for  persons 
who  had  either  completed  or  left  high  school  and  were  available  for 
full-time  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  statistical  data  included  in  this  report  that 
a slight,  decrease  in  post-secondary  enrollment  of  3.0%  was  registered 
in  1970.  All  factors  reviewed  indicated  that  this  situation  resulted 
from  program  curtailment  due  to  the  reduction  of  State  binds  in  the 
1970  operating  budgets  of  State-supported  vocational-technical 
school?.  The  State-supported  vocational-technical  schools  located  in 
various  geographic  areas  of  the  State  served  the  needs  of  both  urban 
and  rural  populations.  It  is  felt  that  al!  persons  who  had  the  desire 
or  interest  had  ready  access  to  post-secondary  training.  However,  pub- 
lic free  trnnsjxirtation  is  not  available  to  all  the  post-secondary  schools 
and  this  factor  conceivably  limited  the  number  who  might  have  at- 
tended. 
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The  post-secondary  objectives  as  outlined  in  the  State  Plan  have 
generally  been  met.  However,  increased  vocational  guidance  services 
and  the  initiation  of  new  programs  have  not  been  implemented  due 
to  lack  of  funds,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

All  of  the  indicators  reviewed  point  to  An  increased  emphasis  in 
post-secondary  training.  The  image  of  post-secondary  training  in  the 
State  has  improved  during  the  past  several  years  ana  both  youth  and 
adults  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  post-secondary  training  for 
occupation  preparation.  More  youth  who  are  not  ready  to  enter  the 
world  of  work  seek  additional  training  in  the  State-supported  voca- 
tional-technical schools  in  the  State. 

With  the  present  awareness  and  interest  in  post-secondary  train- 
ing— on  the  part  of  students,  educators,  parents,  business  and  indus- 
try— it  is  apparent  that  additional  programs  shall  be  required. 

Labor  demand  projections  by  occupational  areas  were  partially  mot 
by  the  2,762  post-secondary  completions.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
additional  programs  were  needed  to  fully  meet  labor  market  require- 
ments and  job  opportunities  in  the  State.  Training  programs  con- 
ducted, however,  were  within  labor  market  shortage  occupations. 

There  were  571  post-secondary  teachers  in  the  State.  There  was  cor- 
relation between  the  number  of  teachers  in  vocational  pi’ogram  areas 
with  the  em-ollment  figures  registered  in  the  respective  vocational 
programs.  Enrolled  in  remedial  and/or  special  needs  classes  were  1,112 
students.  These  classes  were  conducted  to  take  care  of  students  with  in- 
dividual deficiencies  in  academic  and  related  areas. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  post-secondary  training  in  the  State  it  is 
felt  that  Federal  funds  for  post-secondary  education  should  not  only 
be  continued  but  increased. 


State  vocational  education  efforts  to  serve  disadvantaged  and  han- 
dicapped persons  have  been  made  through  regular  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  which  have  been  modified  and  special  programs 
designed  to  serve  these  persons.  Vocational  education  programs  and  ac- 
tivities were  broadened  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  to  give  more 
emphasis  to  providing  training  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  persons. 

Cooperative  agreements  were  made  between  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  Spe- 
cial Education  Section  for  the  development  of  programs  and  services 
for  handicapped  persons.  One  State-supported  special  school  and 
eleven  city-parish  school  systems  served  handicapped  students  in  sev- 
eral vocational  education  areas. 

Disadvantaged 

Disadvantaged  persons  were  served  in  123  modified  regular  pro- 
grams and  in  a number  of  special  programs  during  the  first  year  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Included  among  the 
disadvantaged  were:  potential  high  school  dropouts,  disinterested 
students,  culturally  deprived  and  academically  deficient  persons.  Dis- 
advantaged enrollment  as  shown  in  the  statistical  data  in  this  report 
indicates  that  48,403  disadvantaged  persons  received  vocational  train- 
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ing  in  1970.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  regular  or  modified  classes  and  were  successful 
in  completing  course  requirements.  Objectives  of  keeping  disadvan- 
taged students  in  “mainstream”  programs  was  stressed  which  was  in 
keeping  with  our  concept  of  maintaining  disadvantaged  persons  in 
regular  programs  where  possible.  There  were  seme  persons  whose  dis- 
advantaged conditions  required  them  to  be  placed  in  special  programs. 

Handicapped 

Vocational  education  programs  for  handicapped  :-(  udents  were  con- 
ducted in  both  special  classes  and  in  modified  regular  classes.  There 
were  special  education  programs  for  the  educational  and  mentally 
retarded  students  and  students  with  learning  disabilities.  Included  in 
these  programs  were  special  and  remedial  instruction  through  special 
education  equipment  and  devices.  Prevocational  orientation  programs 
were  also  provided. 

The  1970  year  was  one  of  a developmental  period  and  does  not  reflect 
the  attainment  of  goals  as  experienced  by  establ  ished  programs.  There 
were  015  handicapped  enrolled  in  four  occupational  areas  under  Part 
B of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendment  of  1968. 

RESEARCH 

Under  the  first  year  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,  the  State’s  allotment  of  research  funds  under  Part  C was 
extremely  small.  Actually,  the  allotment  was  insufficient  to  support  the 
activities'  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Council  and  there  were  no 
Federal  funds  available  for  research  grants  and  contracts.  Conse- 
quently, the  various  research  projects  which  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  State  Plan  could  not  be  accomplished. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  operated  since  August  1, 1966, 
in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Louisiana  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  unit  was  initially  funded  by  a three-year  grant 
under  the1  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  Research  Coordinat- 
ing Unit  has  been  able  to  carry  out  several  projects  by  the  utilization 
of  its  own  staff  personnel.  Plowever,  research  grants  and  contracts, 
which  would  have  been  most  helpful  in  experimental  and  develop- 
mental  programs  and  dissemination  activities,  did  not  materialize  dur- 
ing the  first  year  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  Funds  allotted  to  the  State  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  support  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  for  research  grants 
and  contracts,  and  for  demonstration  and  experimental  projects  de- 
signed to: 

(1)  Identify  new  careers  and  occupational  areas  which  will 
qualify  as  vocational  programs. 

(2)  Improve  employability  of  vocationally-trained  persons  by 
utilizing  all  available  segments  of  society. 

(3)  Bring  research  findings  and  improved  practices  into  actual 
operation  in  local  educational  agencies. 

Activities  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  included  a compre- 
hensive study  on  space  and  equipment  utilization  in  the  vocational- 
technical  schools  in  the  State.  The  study  involved  enrollment,  school 
capacity,  space  utilization,  additional  space  needed,  and  instructional 
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find  administrative  facilities  required.  Also,  refinements  in  manpower 
needs  and  job  opportunities  have  been  completed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Louisiana  Division  of  Employment  Security.  Labor  market  data 
for  the  current  year  with  projections  for  five  years  were  detailed  by 
selected  specific  occupation  for  the  first  time  in  the  1072  State  Plan. 

As  exemplary  programs  sponsored  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1908  require  research  and  development  work,  consider- 
able effort  has  been  involved  in  this  area.  Although  exemplary  proj- 
ects do  not  require  original  research,  the  review  and  study  of  prior 
research  projects  and  materials  has  been  a major  activity.  Materials 
made  available  to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Louisiana 
through  regional  vocational  education  research  centers  which  receive 
Federal  assistance  have  been  utilized  in  maintaining  a research  library 
and  in  the  research  dissemination  program. 

Although  research  funds  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  budget  reduc- 
tions than  other  programs,  such  research  activities  have  the  potential 
for  achieving  significant  advances  in  vocational  education.  Vocational 
education  has  not  had  the  many  opportunities  as  have  other  educa- 
tional programs  for  a long-term  program  of  research.  Continued 
Federal  support  for  research  programs  in  vocational  education  shall 
be  justified  when  results  are  reviewed  and  evaluated. 

target  areas 

In  accordance  with  the  philosophy  0f  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  priority  was  given  to  certain  geographic  areas 
of  Louisiana  for  funding  vocational  education  programs.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  these  priorities,  36  areas' in  1970  were  designated 
as  economically  depressed,  51  had  high  general  unemployment,  and 
7 were  labeled  as  areas  with  high  population  density. 

The  36  areas  designated  as  economically  depressed  were  given  an 
additional  rating  factor  in  application  for  funding.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  target  areas  with  high  rates  of  youth  unemployment  were 
restricted  primarily  to  new  programs,  provisions  were  made,  where 
possible,  to  offer  and  expand  programs  m these  areas. 

Forty-nine  of  the  51  city-parish  school  systems  located  in  areas 
designated  as  high  youth  unemployment  or  excessive  dropouts  were 
approved  for  vocational  education  funds. 

INTRA-STATF,  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

In  accordance  with  Section  123(a)(6)(A)  through  (D)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  the  distribution  of  funds  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  were  incorporated  in  Part  I,  Section  3.26  of  the  State 
Plan.  Guidelines  further  stated  that  “funds  made  available . . . will  not 
be  allocated  to  local  ediicational  agencies  in  a manner  such  as  the 
matching  of  local  expenditures  at  a percentage  ratio  uniform  through- 
out the  State  . . .”.  In  following  such  procedures  as  set  forth  in  Section 
3.26  of  the  State  Plan,  each  local  application  must  be  reviewed  and 
rated  to  arrive  at  the  allowable  funding  levels.  This  procedure  has 
been  time-consuming  and  local  educational  agencies  have  not  been  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  procedure  although  detailed  State 
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Plan  materials  are  made  available.  The  results  of  the  distribution  of 
funds  by  the  formula  in  the  State  provide  that  no  uniform  ratio  exists. 
However,  some  degree  of  inflexibility  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the 
utilization  of  the  formula.  Also,  it  has  been  noted  that  population 
characteristics,  location  of  school  districts  in  certain  geographical  areas 
of  the  State,  and  manpower  training  needs  do  not  always  affect  the 
formula  in  direct  proportion  to  actual  requirements  and  needs.  Since 
the  State  is  on  an  equalization  formula  or  Minimum  Foundation  Pro- 

f'ram  for  the  allocation  of  State  funds  for  teachers’  salaries  and  re- 
nted benefits,  the  comparable  smaller  amounts  of  Federal  funds  which 
are  distributed  by  the  formula  do  not  necessarily  parallel  overall  needs. 
It  appears  from  experiences  gained  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  that  the  formula  approach  is  sound ; however, 
additional  degrees  of  flexibility  would  enhance  such  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  local  educational 
agencies. 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Technical  Education  through 
its  Annual  Report  and  Evaluation  Report  has  made  recommendations 
concerning  vocational  education  programs  and  legislative  changes 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vocational  education 
in  Louisiana.  The  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Council  resulted  in  a com- 
prehensive review  of  vocational  education  in  Louisiana  conducted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Parts  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  which  were  funded.  Through  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs,  many  accomplishments 
as  well  as  recommendations  for  considerations  and  implementation  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  have  been  identified. 

Public  hearings  and  meetings  were  held  and  conducted  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  provide  opportunities  for  the  lay  public  as  well  as  educators 
to  express  their  views  on  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  as 
well  as  vocational  education  programs  and  to  allow  the  people  to  share 
their  concern  with  members  of  the  Council.  These  meetings  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  with  attendance  at  these  meetings  ranging 
from  50  to  150. 

The  Council  members  expressed  concern  for  and  made  recommenda- 
tions for: 

(1)  Upgrading  the  image  of  vocational  education  through  the 
expansion  of  facilities,  students,  services,  and  staff  improvement. 

(2)  Increasing  effective  guidance  and  counseling  services  in  all 
vocational  education  programs. 

(3)  Reviewing  and  updating  vocational  education  curriculums 
to  meet  occupational  requirements. 

(4)  Utilizing  the  best  possible  data  on  manpower  needs  and  job 
opportunities  in  the  State  which  are  comprehensive  and  reliable. 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

Statistical  data  are  provided  which  include  enrollments  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  by  level,  enrollments  by  program,  and  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  vocational  education  by  level  and  program.  Data 
cover  three  and  five  year  periods  through  Fiscal  Year  1970.  Compara- 
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ble  data  for  1971  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  tabulated  and  are  not 
available  for  reporting  purposes.  (See  pp.  477-8.) 

General  trends  as  well  as  detailed  characteristics  can  bo  determined 
by  a review  of  these  data. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  FEDERAL  I. AW  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

1.  Strong  vocational  education  leadership  at  the  Federal  level  is 
important  in  achieving  total  objectives  in  providing  quality  voca- 
tional education  for  the  youth  and  adults  of  this  nation.  Priorities 
need  bo  given  to  an  adequate  staff  of  vocational  educators  who  possess 
the  necessary  training  and  experience  in  vocational  education  in  the 
areas  of  their  major  responsibilities. 

Additional  staffing  in  regional  offices  must  be  achieved  in  order  to 
serve  adequately  and  effectively  the  needs  of  the  states. 

2.  Since  vocational  education  planning  is  based  upon  funding  levels, 
it  is  recommended  that  Federal  legislation  be  so  structured  that 
advanced  funding  be  made  available  to  the  State  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  Whereby  the  State  Plan  now  encompasses 
annual  and  long-range  planning  without  sufficient  funding  informa- 
tion, such  planning  efforts  are  often  ineffective. 

3.  Full  funding  as  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  has  never  been  appropriated.  Appropriations  should  be 
compatible  to  authorizations,  otherwise  false  hopes  are  built  upon 
funding  levels  which  never  materialize.  Further,  Part  E which  pro- 
vides for  residential  vocational  education  facilities  has  never  been 
funded. 

4.  Part  F of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (Title  II, 
P.L.  90-576)  should  be  extended  with  increased  authorizations.  Voca- 
tional educaton  personnel  are  now  needed  in  greater  numbers  to  servo 
expanded  and  new  programs  in  vocational  education.  Also,  in-service 
programs  for  regular  vocational  teacher’s  and  for  teachers  of  special 
population  groups  are  urgently  needed. 

5.  The  State  Plan  provisions  presently  require  countless  number  of 
hours  in  time  and  effort  for  preparation  with  some  provisions  of  the 
Plan  irrelevant  to  the  State’s  basic  objectives  and  programs.  It  is  felt 
that  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  State  Plan  in 
many  cases  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  value  received  from  the 
State  Plan  itself. 

6.  Although  state-wide  matching  is  now  permissible  in  the  basic 
grant  programs  and  is  a decided  improvement  over  the  matching  by 
purpose  as  required  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  reducing  State  and  local  matching  require- 
ments for  parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  parts  of  the  Act  which  do  not  require  State 
or  local  matching  funds  be  changed. 

7.  Increased  emphasis  under  tiie  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  has  been  given  to  providing  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
in  the  15  percent  set-aside  m Part  B and  in  Part  102(b).  States  in  the 
past  have  always  provided  quality  vocational  education  programs 
for  all  persons  including  disadvantaged  and  deprived  persons  who  are 
in  need  of  and  desirous  of  vocational  training.  Disadvantaged  students 
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should  ho  and  can  be  in  “mainstream”  education  programs.  The  per- 
centage sot-asides  do  not  necessarily  correlate  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual state  nor  should  emphasis  be  given  to  a special  population 
group  by  a percentage  set-aside  requirement.  Rather,  the  total  program 
for  meeting  al  1 needs  should  be  stressed.  There  also  seems  to  be  a lessen- 
ing of  emphasis  in  present  legislation  for  nondisadvantaged  students 
and  exceptional  students  who  require  equal  consideration  for  training 
priorities.  Thus,  the  discretion  for  the  use  of  funds  in  providing 
training  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  population  groups  in  the  state  should 
rest  with  the  State. 

8.  The  level  of  funding  authorized  for  parts  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  19G8  should  be  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the 
specific  programs  as  determined  by  the  State.  This  can  best  be  accom- 

f dished  by  Federal  appropriations  at  the  present  or  increased  funding 
evel  in  the  form  of  a basic  grant  to  the  states  with  each  State  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  funding  for  parts  of  the  Act  basod  upon  the 
State’s  priority  needs. 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  BY  LEVEL,  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA,  1966-70 


Level  1970  1969  1968  1967  1966 


Enrollees,  total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Persons  with  special  needs. 


Remedial 

Disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Group  guidance 

Percentage  change  from  preceding  year,  total. 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Persons  with  special  needs.. 


165,481 

167,626 

154, 823 

121,915 

110,117 

123,141 

15,801 

26,539 

117,073 
16,  282 
33,196 
1,075 

102,025 
15,  306 
36,313 
1,179 

72,980 

14,088 

34,135 

712 

68,872 
12,  800 
27,637 
808 

1 2,044  1 1, 184  1 1,295 

>aii2) 


8.3 

27.0 

10.7 

6.1 

14.7 

39.  If 

6. 

8.8 

6.4 

8.  5 

10.1 

38.3 

-8.6 

6.4 

23.5 

-11.4 

> Enrollees  in  regular  vocational  education  classes. 

a Figures  in  parentheses  were  reported  on  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  levels. 


ENROlL?mFNTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY  PROGRAM,  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA,  1967-70 


Program 

1969-  70 

Percent 
of  total 

1968-69 

Percent 
of  total 

1967-68 

Percent 
of  total 

Total 

165,481 

100.0 

167,  626 

100.0 

154,823 

100.0 

Agriculture 

17,442 

10.  5 

18,423 

11.0 

17,407 

11.2 

Production 

Off  farm 

11,936 

5,506 

7.2 

3.3 

16,  353 
2,070 

9.8 

1.2 

16,564  ' 
843 

10.7 

.5 

Distribution •_ 

Health 

Home  economics 

8,021 

2,635 

50, 786 

4.8 

1.6 

30.7 

9, 204 
2,958 
45, 145 

5.5 

1.8 

26.9 

8,032 

2,925 

43,693 

5.2 

1.9 

28.2 

Useful 

Gainful 

49,575 

1,211 

30.0 

.7 

43,952 
1, 193 

26.2 

.7 

41,692 

2,001 

26.9 

1.3 

Office 

Technical 

Trades/industry 

62,815 

2,929 

20,853 

38.0 

1.8 

12.6 

66,223 

3,870 

21,803 

39.5 

2.3 

13.0 

55,731 
3,181 
23, 854 

36.0 

2.1 

15.4 

TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY  LEVEL  AND  PROGRAM-STATE  OF  LOUISIANA,  1967-70 


Type 


1969-70  1968-69  1967-68 


ToUI. 


Level: 

Secondary 

Poshsecondary. 

Adult 

Special  needs.. 
Program: 

Agriculture 

Distribution — 


Health 

Home  economics.... 

Office 

Technical 

Trades/industry 

Guidance  counselors. 

Remedial 

Handicapped 

Disadvantaged 


>2,812 

12, 744 

12,586 

1,915 

1,838 

1,621 

571 

493 

522 

1 700 

1789 

1815 

37 

33 

284 

261 

237 

162 

192 

133 

119 

127 

128 

672 

569 

561 

850 

1,067 

953 

122 

111 

117 

447 

417 

457 

105 

19 

4 

28 


i Unduplicated  count, 

i Includes  regular  secondary  and  post-secondary  day 
404. 


school  teachers,  as  follows:  1969-70,374;  1968-69,  554;  1967-68. 
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MAINE 


State  Director— El  wood  A.  Padham 


Statement  by  Elwood  A.  Padham,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Bureau  op  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  State  of  Maine 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  I am 
Elwood  Padham,  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  Maine  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
State  of  Maine  is  most  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to*  testify  on 
Public  Law  90-570,  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

Maine  is  a rural  state  as  large  as  the  other  five  New  England  states 
combined.  It  has  a population  density  of  29  persons  per  square  mile, 
with  approximately  1,000,000  persons  living  in  an  area  of  33,000  square 
miles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  less  than  one-third  of  the  public  high  schools  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  private  high  schools  offered  any  type  of  vocational 
preparation  for  the  youth  of  Maine : 


Public  high  schools  (total) 177 

Public  high  schools  having  any  vocational  education 57 

Private  high  schools  (total) 6Q 

Private  high  schools  having  any  vocational  education 13 


In  Maine  in  1962,  only  one  high  school  offered  a program  of  dis- 
tributive education  and  only  13  high  schools  offered  programs  in  trade 
and  industrial  education. 


High  schools  having  vocational  home  economics 53 

High  schools  having  vocational  agriculture 28 

High  schools  having  trade  & Industrial  education 13 

High  schools  having  distributive  education 1 


In  Maine  in  1962,  only  14  students  were  taking  distributive  educa- 
tion. In  contrast  to  this,  almost  4,000  students  were  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional home  economics : 


Enrollment  In  vocational  home  economics 3,936 

Enrollment  In  vocational  agriculture 1, 101 

Enrollment  In  trade  & Industrial  education 517 

Enrollment  In  distributive  education 14 


In  Maine  in  1962,  no  adults  were  enrolled  in  adult  home  economics. 
In  contrast,  1,116  adults  were  enrolled  in  adult  fire  service  training. 


Enrollment  In  adult  fire  service  training 1, 116 

Enrollment  In  adult  trade  & Industrial  education 703 

Enrollment  In  adult  vocational  agriculture 240 

Enrollment  In  adult  distributive  education 55 

Enrollment  In  adult  vocational  home  economics 0 


111  Maine  in  1962,  one  postsecondary  vocational-technical  institute, 
founded  in  1946,  was  in  operation  in  modest  facilities.  More  adequate 
facilities  were  made  available  when  Fort  Preble  at  South  Portland 
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was  acquired,  and  the  institute  moved  fo  the  new  site  in  1952.  In  1902, 
360  students  were  enrolled  in  eight  programs  such  as  automotive, 
building  construction,  etc. 

In  1902, Maine’s  programsof  vocational  education  were  funded  from 
the  following  sources : 


State  funds  (approximate) $201,772 

Local  funds  (approximate) 272.135 

Federal  funds  (approximate) 288.123 


Total 822, 032 


It  was  evident  in  1902,  therefore,  that  on  the  basis  of  comparisons 
with  other  states  Maine  was  far  behind  in  promoting  and  supporting 
vocational  education  for  the  high  school,  post  high  school  and  adult 
classes. 

After  passage  of  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1903  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1908  the  federal  government  poured 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  arteries  of  the  vocational  education  system. 
Maine  hopes  that  this  massive  infusion  is  only  the  'beginning. 

The  Act  and  the  Amendments  motivated  Maine  to  increase  its  own 
contributions  so  that  the  total  expenditure  for  vocational  education 
has  expanded  greatly. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  presentation  the  secondary  schools  were 
divided  into  those  operating  regional  technical  vocational  centers  and 
those  offering  one  or  more  vocational  courses. 

The  types  of  vocationally  approved  courses  offered  in  149  Maine 
secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  during  the  1909-70  school  year, 
not  including  the  regional  technical  and  vocational  centers: 

Courses  and  number  of  schools  offering 


Agriculture  10 

Business  and  office 00 

Distribution  nnd  marketing 4 

Home  economics 00 

Trade  and  industrial 7 

Work  experience  (cooperative) 12 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONALLY  APPROVED  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  149  MAINE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  1969-70  SCHOOL  YEAR  > 


* Agriculture 

Business  and  olfica 

Distribution  and  marketing 

Home  economics 

Trades  and  industry 

Work  experience  (cooperative). 

Total 


Enrollment 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

422  ... 

422 

2,211 

7,156 

9,367 

97 

113 

210 

80 

2, 096 

2,176 

814 

34 

848 

52 

44 

96 

3,676 

9,443 

13,119 

ERIC 


1 Not  including  the  regional  technical  vocational  centers. 

The  facilities  for  these  programs  were  provided  from  State  and  local 
sources. 

Funding  of  these  programs  were  shared  as  follows : 

State $345,000 

Local 4,074,000 

Federal 317,000 


..  ,487 


Total 


4,  736,  000 
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It  should  bo  mentioned  that  109  senior  high  schools  have,  industrial 
ails  programs  with  iui  enrollment  of  13,210  students.  I he  instructional 
costs  and  construction  of  facilities  are  supported  by  State  and  local 

funds.  . . ... 

Thirteen  regional  technical  and  vocational  centers  were  in  operation 
during  the  school  year  1970-71,  two  of  them  for  the  first  time. 

The  full-time  day  enrollment  in  these1  regional  technical  and  voca- 
tional centers  is  0,454.  Twenty-two  different  types  of  vocational  courses 
are  offered  in  these  13  regional  centers  which  serve  82  administrative 
units. 

To  operate  the  13  centers  for  the  school  year  cost : 


State  - 
Local  -• 
Federal 


$1,900,000 
7.T).  OOO 
3L>r>,  000 


The  State  pays  % of  the  operating  costs  and  the  local  community 
pays  the  remaining  Y,\  (>f  the  cost.  The  Federal  funds  are  allotted  on  a 
formula  basis. 

All  construction  costs  are  shared  l>y  State  and  local  systems  on  a 
75-25  bnsis.  The  cost  of  construction  has  ranged  from  $850,000  to  $3,- 
500,000.  No  federal  funds  were  used  in  these  construction  projects. 

All  construction  costs  are  shared  by  State  and  local  systems  on  a 
cation  courses,  with  iui  estimated  enrollment  of  2,000  for  school  year 
1970-71.  The  State  pays  90%  and  the  locnl  community  10%  of  the 
operating  costs  of  all  adult  vocational  education  programs. 

Under  State  law  the  State  Hoard  of  Education  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  operate  State  vocational-technical  institutes  and 
schools  of  practical  nursintj.  _ . 

Six  vocational-technical  institutes  were  in  operation  during  the 
school  year  1970—71,  one  of  them  for  the  first  time.  This  was  a combined 
urogram,  involving  one  of  the  regional  technical  vocational  centers. 

It  costs  the  State  $3,500,000  annually  to  ojierate  these  six  institutes. 
The  Federal  government  contributes  $275,000  to  $300,000. 

Approximately  1,800  students  are  enrolled  in  these  vocational-tech- 
nical institutes.  Construction  has  cost  the  State  $8,000,000,  with  another 
$1,000,000  of  federal  funds  used  over  a three-year  period . 

Duo  to  the  40%  set  asides  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  of  Maine  to  allocate  funds  for 
construction.  The  Federal  funds  we  receive  arc  allotted  and  used  for 
other  purposes.  . 

The  vocational-technical  institutes  served  approximately  5,000  adults 
this  past  year  in  retraining  and  upgrading  programs;  this  was  paid 
for  with  State  and  federal  funds  on  a 50-50  basis.  . . 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  Maine, 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  has  developed  forty  programs  for 
disadvantaged  boys  and  girls  in  forty  communities.  Over  800  individ- 
uals are  being  served  by  these  programs,  which  nro  funded  from  Part 
B 15%  set  asides  and  102(h),  Disadvantaged.  . 

Eight  programs  for  the  mentally  handicapped,  among  250  individ- 
uals, were  started  in  fiscal  1970.  Each  program  provides  for  pro-voca- 
tional training  and  has  provisions  for  work  experience  in  the  curric- 
ulum. The  Part  B 10%  set  asides  funded  these  programs  for  handi- 
capped persons. 


Vocational  education  in  Maine  today  is  still  experiencing  its  great- 
est period  of  growth.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  and  the  1968  Amendments,  vocational  education  has  shown 
evidence  of  becoming  an  increasingly  effective  and  dynamic  force  in 
the  State. 

I now  concern  myself  with  emphasizing  the  need  for  extending  au- 
thorizations for  Public  Law  90-576.  Increased  funding  is  needed  un- 
der Grants  to  States  (Sec.  102(a)).  Maine  needs  more  funds  to  ex- 
pand postsecondary  vocational  education.  Four  students  apply  for 
every  available  slot  in  our  vocational-technical  institutes.  We  must 
offer  more  programs  if  we  are  to  serve  the  needs  of  young  adults  in 
Maine. 

Additional  Federal  funds  are  needed  for  construction  of  six  new  re- 
gional technical  vocational  centers  to  complete  the  long  range  plans 
for  secondary  school  vocational  education. 

We  also  urge  extension  of  the  authorizations  found  in  Section  102 
(b),  Disadvantaged,  Part  D (Exemplary  Programs),  Part  E (Resi- 
dential Facilities),  Part  F (Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education)  , 
PartG  (Cooperative  Programs)  and  Part  H (Work  Study). 

Wo  support  extension  and  authorized  funding  of  the  present  law  and 
suggest  increased  funding  for  Grants  to  States  (Sec.  102(a)).  All 
sections  of  the  Act  are  currently  funded  at  less  than  the  levels  au- 
thorized. 

In  order  to  make  continued  progress  in  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  to  move  even  more  force- 
fully in  the  direction  given  by  P.L.  90-576  we  should  have  continued 
authorization  for  those  programs  such  as  Section  102(b),  Disadvan- 
taged, Part  C (Research) j Part  D (Exemplary  Programs),  Part  F 
(Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education),  Part  G (Cooperative  Pro- 
grams) and  Part  H (Work  Study),  just  now  getting  under  way. 

We  especially  urge  this  subcommittee  to  continue  supporting  Sec- 
tion 102(b),  Disadvantaged,  Part  F,  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Ed- 
ucation, and  Part  G,  Cooperative  Education,  because  in  our  sparsely 
2)opulated  State  we  can  reach  out  with  these  programs  to  mdividuals 
who  need  education  provided  by  these  sections  of  the  Act. 

Wo  also  urge  this  subcommittee  to  continue  support  for  residential 
vocational  education  facilities  (Part  E).  This  section  of  the  Act  has 
never  been  funded.  Maine  has  residential  vocational  education  facil- 
ities, but  it  needs  additional  facilities  to  serve  students  who  live  great 
distances  from  our  schools ; and  who  want  and  have  the  right  to  benefit 
from  this  typo  of  education.  The  Federal  government  has  suggested  the 
construction  of  residential  facilities  for  practically  every  college  cam- 
pus throughout  the  Nation.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  support  this 
responsibility  a’t  a lower  level. 

In  conclusion,  may  I say  that  Maine  has  made  great  efforts  to  fund 
vocational  education  adequately  at  the  State  and  local  level  since  the 
passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Maine’s  tax  burden 
is  heavy,  and  we  need  additional  funds  from  the  Federal  government  to 
help  vo.  tional  education  continue  to  grow.  We  have  many  more  in- 
dividuals of  ages  14  to  65  who  need  these  services — please  help  us. 

May  I again  express  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views.  I hope  you  will  accept  my  major  recommendations  and  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee. 


MARYLAND 

STATE  DIRECTOR — JAMES  L.  REID 


Testimony  of  James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  in 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

INTRODUCTION 

I am  James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 

A copy  of  my  testimony  is  being  submitted  for  your  consideration, 
but  I shall  not  read  the  entire  report.  I would  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing comments : 

As  a result  of  the  passage  of  Public  Law  88-210,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland  has  appropriated,  on  a matching  basis,  thirty  mil- 
lion dollar's  earmarked  for  construction  of  area  vocational  school  facil- 
ities. Federal  annual  appropriations  along  with  the  State  funds  gave 
an  initial  thrust  to  vocational  education  in  this  State  that  was  unprec- 
edented in  its  history. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act,  Amendments  of  1968,  (P.L.  90-576) 
offered  additional  promise  toward  the  continued  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  vocational  education  programs,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  cooperative  vocational  education,  consumer  education  and  home- 
making, post-secondary  education,  and  vocational  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
Maryland  toward  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  Vocational  Amend- 
ments of  1968  even  though  we  have  only  been  operating  less  than  two 
years  under  the  Amendments  and  less  than  one  year  of  effective 
funding. 

The  primary  emphasis  provided  by  the  new  directives  as  outlined 
in  the  1968  Amendments  for  FY  1970  was  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  vocational  programs,  services,  and  activities  to  serve  a 
broader  spectrum  of  the  population. 

These  have  been  the  major  accomplishments : 

1.  The  development  and  implementation  of  a State  and  local  system 
of  long-range  (five  years)  and  annual  planning  for  vocational-techni- 
cal education. 

2.  The  initiation  of  a management  information  system  to  provide 
relevant  data  and  information  for  planning  and  decisionmaking. 

3.  The  expansion  of  State  and  local  vocational  personnel  to  effec- 
tively plan,  develop,  and  implement  vocational-technical  programs  to 
meet  the  vocational  needs  of  all  persons. 

4.  The  reorganization  of  State  and  local  staffs  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  direction  toward  achieving  the  goals  outlined  in  the  Voca- 
tional Amendments  of  1968. 

5.  Vocational  education  programs  to  serve  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged persons  have  quadrupled  in  number.  New  and  innovative  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  which  provide  effective  channels  for 
assisting  disadvantaged  persons  in  becoming  employable. 
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, Approximately  three- fourths  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
in  Maryland  have  developed  vocational  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped persons.  Vocational  evaluation  has  been  given  programming 
emphasis  in  order  to  help  handicapped  persons  assess  their  employment 
potential  and  then  select  an  area  of  employment  training  where  they 
are  mostlikely  to  find  success. 

(.  Post-secondary  education  has  experienced  a rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  community  college  career-oriented  programs  and  students. 
A yearly  minimum  of  15  per  cent  of  Part  B funds  and  funds  from 
special  categories  on  a project  basis  have  assisted  community  colleges 
in  the  enlargement  of  expensive  vocational-technical  programs  as  a 
major  part  of  their  offerings. 

0.  Inservice  educational  programs  for  teachers  and  vocational  per- 
sonnel were  implemented  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  local  educational 
agencies  m developing  new  vocational  programs  for  persons  from  all 
segments  of  the  population.  There  was  particular  emphasis  in  the  areas 
of  consumer  and  homemaking,  career  development,  vocational  guid- 
ance, cooperative  vocational  education,  programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged,  and  program  planning. 

These  have  been  the  major  problems  : 

1.  The  Amendments  became  effective  July  1,  1969  but  funds  were 
not  available  to  local  units  until  April  of  1970,  ten  months  after  the 
start  of  the  effective  fiscal  year. 

2.  The  programs  initiated  in  late  FY  1970  are  just  beginning  to 
function.  Assessment  of  programs  has  not  been  accomplished  because 
they  have  been  in  operation  for  a short  period. 

3.  An  immediate  effect  of  the  1968  Amendments  was  to  force  the 
curtailment  of  regular  vocational  programs  due  to  a shortage  of  fed- 
eral funds  and  because  of  the  mandatory  basic  grant  “set  asides”  of 
40  per  cent.  Evidence  showed  the  need  for  actually  doubling  regular 
program  capacity  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  educational  needs  of 
the  population. 

4.  There  was  a necessity  to  divert  Federal  funds  from  the  construc- 
tion of  vocational  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  funding  needs  for 
programs  initiated  under  the  Vocationa  l Act  of  1963. 

5.  The  new  mandated  method  of  allocating  funds  to  local  units  has 
created  financial  hardships  for  many  local  school  systems  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  available. 

Local  systems  that  began  providing  facilities  and  developing  pro- 
grams under  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  are  now  penalized.  Full 
funding  of  the  Amendments  of  1968  would  have  provided  continued 
support  for  programs  started  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  at  the  initial  level.  The  combination  of  the  formula  for  allocation 
of  funds  and  the  amount  of  funds  set  aside  for  special  programming 
has  had  the  effect  of  stifling  local  school  systems  in  the  expansion  of 
regular  vocational  education  programs  that  are  designed  to  enable 
an  individual  to  prepare  himself  to  effectively  earn  a living  and  be- 
come a responsible  and  productive  citizen. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  indicate  to  this  committee  the  im- 
portance of  the  Amendments  of  1968  and  to  point  out  what  I consider 
to  be  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  legislation. 

The  report  which  follows  contains  summaries  of  the  areas  that  were 
major  provisions  of  the  1968  Amendments  as  implemented  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Planning 

a.  One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  the  1968  Amendments  is 

that  both  the  State  and  local  educational  agencies  have  developed  and 
implemented  long-range  and  annual  planning  procedures  for  voca- 
tional education.  . , . , 

b.  Personnel  have  been  added  to  the  State  staff  to  provide  leader- 
ship to  the  local  units  in  their  planning  efforts  and  to  develop  a plan- 
ning system  for  the  State. 

2.  Expansion  of  S tate  and  local  staff 

Additional  State  staff  personnel  have  been  added  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  to  develop  programs  in  the  areas  of  special  needs  (disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped),  post-secondary,  career  development,  adult 
education  (particularly  in  the  area  of  industrial  training  and  appren- 
ticeship programs),  and  consumer  education  and  homemaking. 

3.  Teacher  Education 

There  has  been  no  expansion  of  teacher  education  programs  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  There  has  been  a considerable  increase 
in  inservice  teacher  education  programs. 

Special  workshops  were  conducted  in  the  following  fields: 

Consumer  and  Homemaking. 

Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped. 

Career  Development. 

Combination  of  interdisciplinary  programs. 

If..  Maryland  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and'  Technical 
Education 

The  number  of  members  has  doubled  as  a direct  result  of  the  Act. 
An  executive  director  has  been  appointed.  The  Council  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  State  Plan. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS 

Program,  Development 

Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-four  local  educational  agencies  in  Mary- 
land which  are  providing  vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons are  operating  more  than  ninety  programs.  Prior  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  only  five  local  educational  agencies 
had  special  needs  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons. 

These  programs  are  focusing  on  modified  vocational  curricula,  re- 
lated, ana/or  remedial  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  unique  individ- 
ual needs  of  disadvantaged  persons.  In  the  development  of  programs, 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  deficiencies  in  basic  competencies  as 
well  as  in  employin'': -t  training.  The  major  thrust  is  upon  enabling 
disadvantaged  persons  to  make  a satisfactory  transition  from  school 
to  the  world  of  work. 

The  nearly  13,000  persons  now  participating  in  special  vocational 
education  programs  represent  only  a small  percentage  of  the  number 
reported  in  tlhe  State  as  needing  special  assistance.  In  comparison  to 
the  needs,  the  job  has  iugt  begun  but  the  progress  has  been  positive 
during  the  18  months  that  conceited  emphasis  has  been  given  to  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  persons.  Local  educational  agencies  are  be- 
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coming  more  concerned  about  students  leaving  school  ■without  employ- 
able skills.  More  effective  programming  for  these  persons  is  being 
planned,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  support  such  programs 
through  local  funds. 

Two  State  agencies — The  Department  of  Juvenile  Services  and  The 
Department  of  Corrections — 'have  begun  to  expand  and  improve  voca- 
tional education  programs  as  a result  of  assistance  provided  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  In  the  juvenile  institu- 
tions five  programs  have  received  funding,  and  a vocational  education 
coordinator  is  being  recruited  to  give  leadership  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  vocational  education  programs.  One  program  was  funded 
with  the  Department  of  Corrections  to  redirect  the  educational  pro- 
gram in  a vocational  center  from  the  more  traditional  methods  to  in- 
dividualized instructional  methods  of  teaching.  This  new  method 
should  increase  the  effectiveness  in  institutional  settings  where  there 
is  a continual  flow  of  students. 

Vocational  education  plays  an  important  role  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  persons  in  the  juvenile  and  correctional  institutions.  Many  more 
programs  are  needed  to  insure  the  employability  of  institutionalized 
persons  When  they  return  to  the  community.  In  the  public  schools 
major  program  emphasis  has  been  upon  the  development  of  programs 
at  the  secondary  school  'level.  Some  local  educational  agencies  have 
also  implemented  programs  for  disadvantaged  adults.  In  one  county, 
programs  in  typing,  auto-mechanics,  and  household  management  were 
implemented  in  cooperation  with  the  Community  Action  Agency.  In 
the  Appalachian  area  of  Maryland  a family-aide  program  for  the  dis- 
advantaged has  been  developed  through  the  inter-agency  cooperation 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service  and  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education. 

There  have  also  been  four  developmental  programs  implemented  at 
the  community  college  level. 

Cooperative  efforts  between  the  Division  of  Compensatory,  Urban, 
and  Supplementary  Programs  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion are  developing  vocational  programs  for  migrant  workers  in  Mary- 
land. One  of  the  vocational  training  mobile  units  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
will  be  used  for  migrant  education  during  the  summer  of  1971.  Other 
vocational  programs  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

Program  Direction 

In  the  absence  of  data  regarding  effective  educational  methods  re- 
lating to  the  unique  educational  needs  and  learning  styles  of  disadvan- 
tagedf  students,  various  types  of  programs  are  being  developed.  The 
following  illustrate  the  variety  of  programming : 

1.  A cooperative  work  experience  component  has  been  included  in 
many  of  the  vocational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  This  tech- 
nique is  one  of  the  effective  ways  of  assisting  disadvantaged  students 
in  making  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  A self-contained  class- 
room which  facilitates  a combined  educational  experience  of  one-half 
day  of  related  education  and  one-half  day  of  jot)  training  has  been 
successful  in  providing  disadvantaged  students  with  basic  competen- 
cies and  skills  needed  for  employment. 

2.  Individualized  programs  that  permit  the  student  to  progress  at 
his  own  rate  and  be  m competition  with  himself  are  being  developed 
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both  in  vocational  skill  areas  and  in  the  related  educational  areas.  A 
typical  comment  from  students  in  these  programs  has  been — “I  like 
'it  because  I don’t  have  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  person  next  to  me.” 

3.  Through  the  use  of  mobile  facilities,  three  programs  aimed  at 
more  effectively  providing  employment  training  for  disadvantaged 
persons,  were  implemented  on  a multi-county  basis.  Short  term  indi- 
vidualized instructional  programs  in  auto  tune-up,  typing,  and  mer- 
chandising are  available  on  a rotating  basis  in  six  counties  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland.  The  aim  of  these  programs  is  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  short-term  individualized  instruction  in  vocational  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time  as  basic  vocational  skills  are  provided  to  disad- 
vantaged students. 

4.  Five  vocational  evaluation  units,  including  one  in  a new  voca- 
tional education  center  and  four  in  mobile  facilities,  were  opened  this 
school  year  to  serve  eight  counties.  These  units,  which  arc  available 
for  both  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons,  are  designed  to 
assess  the  employment  potential  of  the  students  and  to  assist  them  in 
selecting  an  area  of  employment  where  they  are  most  likely  to  find 
success.  With  a minimum  of  paper-pencil  testing,  realistic  work  sam- 
ples are  completed  by  the  student  as  a basis  for  the  evaluation. 

Although  the  task  has  just  begun,  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  have  provided  an  impetus  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  tooling- up  to  make  a sufficient  quantity  of  quality  voca- 
tional education  programs  available  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Imervice  Education 

Inservice  education  for  teachers  and  State  and  local  administrative 
and  supervisory  staff  is  crucial  to  the  future  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  vocational  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons. 

Two  types  of  inservice  programs  were  provided  in  FY  1970.  One 
was  a two  day  conference,  “Implementing  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams for  Handicapped  and  Disadvantaged  Persons,”  conducted  in 
two  areas  of  the  State.  Representatives  of  each  local  educational  agency 
participated  in  this  conference.  The  participants  included  vocational 
education  supervisors,  special  education  supervisors,  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  guidance  counselors.  The  other  inservice  program  was  a two 
week  summer  workshop  for  college  credit  offered  to  vocational  educa- 
tion or~ related  subject  area  teachers  of  disadvantaged  students;  32 
teachers  participated. 

Because  inservice  education  is  a key  to  providing  employment  train- 
ing to  disadvantaged  students,  additional  inservice  education  work- 
shops are  being  planned  for  the  summer  of  1971. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

Program  Development 

In  the  development  of  vocational  programs  for  handicapped  per- 
sons, emphasis  has  been  placed  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Fifteen 
local  educational  agencies  have  implemented  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  students,  which  include  those  identified,  as 
educable  mentally  retarded,  trainable  mentally  retarded,  blind,  hear- 
ing impaired,  physically  ana/or  emotionally  handicapped. 

The  training  includes  the  related  skills  needed  for  employability 
such  as  work  habits,  work  attiudes,  and  getting  along  with  others.  The 
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jobs  which  can  be  carried  out  successfully  by  handicapped  persons 
must  be  identified  and  vocational  education  curriculum  developed  to 
prepare  persons  for  these  j obs. 

In  vocational  education  programs  for  handicapped  students,  co- 
operative work  experience  in  a sheltered  situation  and  finally  in  indus- 
try, is  an  effective  way  to  help  these  students  make  the  transition  from 
the  school  setting  to  the  competitive  work  world.  There  are  specific 
examples  of  trainable  mentally  retarded  youth  gaining  acceptance  in 
their  communities  because  the}'  are  successfully  fulfilling  job 
responsibilities. 

(’lose  coordination  between  vocational  education  and  special  educa- 
tion is  essential  in  assisting  handicapped  persons  to  become  employ- 
able. The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  encouraged 
more  coordinated  efforts  between  vocational  education  and  special  edu- 
cation. There  has  been  excellent  cooperation  between  the  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  Office  of  Special  Educa- 
tion in  the  Division  of  Instruction. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  also  provided 
for  resources  to  supplement  the  vocational  education  programs  in 
institutions.  The  School  for  the  Blind,  for  example,  was  able  to  ex- 
pand its  vocational  exploratory  program.  This  program  permits  the 
students  to  explore  a variety  of  meaningful  opportunities  in  order  to 
determine  their  occupational  interests  and  aptitudes.  More  comprehen- 
sive services  have  been  provided  clientsof  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  through  the  expansion  of  the  training  programs  and  a data 
processing  program  has  been  expanded  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Planning  for  program  development  with  the  educational  staff 
of  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  is  progressing:  thus  far 
no  programs  have  been  initiated  although  education  for  employment  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  rehabilitation  of  many  of  the  patients. 

The  concept  of  vocational  evaluation  of  handicapped  students  to 
assess  their  employment  potential  and  to  assist  them  in  selecting  an 
area  of  employment  where  they  are  most  likely  to  find  success  has  been 
given  programming  emphasis.  Five  vocational  evaluation  centers  have 
been  established  to  serve  eight  counties  and  to  provide  evaluation  of 
both  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons.  One  of  these  centers  is 
a permanent  unit,  in  a new  vocational  education  center,  and  four  are  in 
mobile  facilities  serving  multi-county  areas. 

Two  major  areas  of  concern  that  must  receive  emphasis  in  future 
programming  are  the  following:  curriculum  modifications  in  voca- 
tional education  to  meet  the  unique  employment  possibilities  of  handi- 
capped persons  and  preparation  of  vocational  education  teachers  to 
effectively  serve  handicapped  students. 

/me?' vice  Education 

Inservice  education  is  a crucial  component  in  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  programs  for  handicapped  persons.  Such 
programs  are  needed  for  teachers,  and  for  State  and  local  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  staff.  A summer  workshop  to  orient  evaluators  for 
their  new  assignment  was  conducted  at  Coppin  State  College.  The 
workshop  was  sponsored  cooperatively  with  the  Office  of  Special  Edu- 
cation and  funded  through  P.L.  91-230  (P.L.  85-926) . 


Insorvice  education  for  the  evaluators  is  a necessity  because  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  program  in  the  public  school  setting  and  the  lack  of 
qualified  evaluators.  . ^ 

Two  additional  inservice  programs  were  held  during  FY  1970.  One 
was  a two  day  conference  conducted  in  two  areas  of  the  State  on  the 
topic  “Implementing  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped and  Disadvantaged  Persons.”  Representatives  from  every  local 
educational  agency  participated.  The  participants  included  supervisors 
of  vocational  education,  supervisors  of  special  education,  principals, 
teachers,  and  guidance  counselors.  The  other  inservice  program  was 
a two  week  workshop  for  college  credit  sponsored  by  special  educa- 
tion and  vocational  education  and  offered  to  vocational  education  or 
related  subject  area  teachers  of  handicapped  students.  Approximately 
20  teacher’s  participated. 

rOST-SECONDARY 

Vocational  Education  Act  funds  provide  supplemental  support 
for  post-secondary  career  education  programs  in  public  community 
colleges.  Since  the  passing  of  the  19G3  Vocational  Education  Act, 
Maryland  lias  placed  almost  total  responsibility  for  the  offering  of 
post-secondary  education  with  the  community  colleges  which  now 
number  14,  The  1968  Vocational  Education  Act.  Amendments  have 
had  little  effect  in  the  area  of  regular  Part  B funding  since  the  State 
has  consistently  allocated  at  least  15%  for  post-secondary  education. 
The  community  colleges  have  been  able  to  participate  along  with  the 
secondary  level  in  utilization  of  special  category  sources  which  were 
highlighted  in  the  amendments.  Notable  examples  among  the  special 
category  participation  include  five  research  and  three  exemplary 
projects  in  FY  1971.  The  results  of  such  projects  will  benefit  the  institu- 
tion and  have  statewide  implications  for  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion. 

Post-Secondary  Programs 

The  number  of  career  education  programs  has  steadily  climbed  from 
a total  of  111  in  1969  to  208  in  1971.  These  programs  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  as 
eligible  for  support  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Amendments  of  1968.  Each,  program  has  as  its  primary  objectives 
occupational  competencies  in  a variety  of  positions  in  the  business, 
social  services,  health-related,  engineering,  industrial,  and  other  fields. 

Presently  28  health- related  programs  provide  student  learning  ex- 
periences that  help  train  the  paraprofessional  manpower  needed  by 
hospitals  and  other  medical  agencies  and  offices.  These  programs  range 
in  specialization  from  radiologic  technology  to  dental  assisting,  and 
they  train  many  students  from  high  density,  low  income  urban  areas 
as  well  as  suburban  and  rural  middle  and  low  income  areas.  Several 
community  colleges  offer  a number  of  these  programs  in  affiliation 
with  major  hospitals  and  other  cooperating  agencies  in  their 
communities.  t ; 

The  1968  Amendments  to  the  Act  have  materially  helped  in  the 
support  of  programs  in  the  following  additional  areas  and  quantities: 


Business 39 

Technical * 97 

Trade  and  Industry 18 
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Cooperative  Education 

Cooperative  education  and  other  forms  of  related  internship  pro- 
grams are  gaining  in  numbers  with  several  revisions  of  present  pro- 
grams now  under  way  to  provide  this  valuable  integrated  experience. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Guidance  and  counseling  is  a part  of  each  vocational-technical 
program.  Occupational  information,  self  analysis  and  problem  solving, 
program  design,  and  job  placement  arc  available  to  regular  post- 
secondary students.  These  services  are  also  a part  of  a community 
services  package  designed  to  assist  those  people^who  are  employed  and 
unemployed. 

Post-Secondary  Students 

There  has  been  a sharp  yearly  increase  in  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents served  by  community  college  career  (occupational)  programs 
ranging  from  6079  in  1969  to  9216  (estimated)  in  1971.  Although  the 
average  age  of  these  post-secondary  students  is  approximately  20 
years,  and  recent  high  school  graduates  comprise  the  majority  of  en- 
trants, a large  number  of  adults  of  all  ages  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. Because  community  college  career  education  programs  include 
such  objectives  as  job  preparation,  retraining,  and  apprenticeship 
training,  a wide  range  or  students  are  being  served.  Servicemen  from 
nearby  military  installations  and  imnates  from  a penal  institution 
are  examples  of  those  participating  in  community  college  programs. 

Availability  of  Post-Secondary  Education 

Post-secondary  vocational-technical  education  on  a commuting  basis 
is  now  available  to  over  90%  of  the  State  population.  In  the  past  year, 
one  new  community  college  has  opened  its  doors  with  immediate 
vocational  technics  I offerings.  During  fiscal  year  1972,  two  addi- 
tional community  colleges  will  commence  operations,  and  as  a result, 
the  number  of  post-secondary  and  adult  potential  students  who  reside 
beyond  a reasonable  commuting  distance  to  a post-secondary  institu- 
tion will  bo  further  reduced.  Post-secondary  vocational  technical  fed- 
eral support  continues  to  play  a major  role  in  this  expansion  process 
since  new  institutions  which  are  planning,  initiating,  and  expanding 
career  programs  find  this  to  be  practically  the  sole  Federal  source  of 
funds.  In  addition,  State  community  college  and  local  financial  sup- 
port is  uniformly  based  upon  numbers  of  students.  However,  the 
vocational-technical  support  formula  takes  into  account  other  needs 
along  with  local  characteristics.  - 


Maryland’s  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  established  in  late 
1969  during  the  fiscal  year  under  the  Amendments.  Starting  in 
July  1,  1969  (FY  1970)  only  $15,000  was  allotted  to  the  State.  This 
did  not  even  cover  the  salary  of  one  ROU  staff  member.  No  grants 
were  made  and  RCU  activity  was  seriously  limited. 

The  RCU  designed  new  student -teacher  data  and  follow-up  systems. 

The  RCU  is  participating  in  the  design  of  an  evaluation  system 
which  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  The  system  involves  a State  steering 
committee,  regional  committee,  and  local /evaluation  teams. 
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In  FY  1971  seven  research  projects  were  approved  and  initiated. 
The  follow-up  results  will  not  be  available  until  next  year.  Projects 
are  in  the  following  areas : 

Institutional  Evaluation.  . 

High  School  and  Community  College  Program  Relationships. 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction. 

Disadvantaged  Programs. 

Student  Retu  races. 

Student-Teacher  Follow-up  Data  System— Design  and  Im- 
plementation. 

Aviation  Manpower  Needs. 

CC  NSUSIER  A XI)  HOMEMAKING  (PART  F) 

Ncio  Programs 

1.  A course  in  human  development  in  the  family.— The  course  is 
designed  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  grades  in  high  school  and 
provides  an  in-depth  study  of  human  development,  human  behavior, 

and  self  development.  , . 

Three  groups — the  high  school  youth,  four-year  olds,  and  their 
parents  are  involved.  While  each  group  has  its  own  program,  they 
have  a definite  relationship  to  each  other. 

2.  New  courses  in  human  development  in  the  family.  In  the  areas 
of  human  development  and  human  nutrition,  new  courses  have  helped 
to  increase  the  options  for  advanced  study.  Some  schools  have  tripled 
the  options  offered. 

3.  Consumer  and  homemaking  consultant  at  the  elementary  Level. 
The  consultant  serves  four  elementary  schools  in  a very  low  income 
area.  Students,  teachers,  parents,  and  community  agencies  are  involved 
to  improve  the  quality  of  personal  and  family  living  of  the  cluldren 

and  their  parents.  . " _ 

4.  Consumer  arts  at  the  middle  school  level. — Consumer  arts  courses 
for  boys  and  girls  at  the  middle  school  level  replaced  the  traditional 
homemaking  program  in  one  school  and  serve  as  a model  program. 

5.  Consumer  and  homemaking  consultant  for  adults  in  the  inner 
city.— The  consultant  will  work  with  adults  as  an  itinerant  teacher 
for  groups  already  established  such  as  parent  education  groups,  basic 
education  classes,  etc.  The  consultant  will  visit  homes  of  adults  upon 
request,  work  with  parents  of  students  in  elementary  schools,  and 
assist  in  training  aides  where  there  is  a component  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  education. 

6.  Family  aide  program  in  Appalachia— The  family  aide  program 
for  disadvantaged  in  Maryland  Applachia  stresses  inter-agency  co- 
operation between  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service  and 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education.  This  project  designed 
training  programs,  educational  materials,  methodologies,  and  evalu- 
ative procedures  for  a tri-county  family  aide  program.  Paraprofes- 
sionals  (aides)  recruited  from  Maryland  Appalachia  trained  in  con- 
sumer education,  nutrition,  and  child  development  work  with  program 
clientele  (disadvantaged  families  in  Appalachia).  The  program  is 
planned  to  meet  family  needs,  improve  family  relationships  and  living 
conditions,  and  develop  awareness  of  and  use  of  available  community 
resources.  Developmental  research  is  planned  and  will  be  reported 
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and  disseminated.  Implementation  of  the  family  aide  program  has  re- 
sulted from  inter-agency  cooperation  between  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Extension  Service  and  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education. 

7.  Special  program  for  low  income  adults. — New  programs  designed 
for  adults  with  limited  income  are  provided  for  parents  in  Head  Start 
centers  and  through  home  visitation  by  the  teacher  during  the  ex- 
tended school  year. 

8,  Preservice  course. — A course  to  help  prepare  teachers  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  students  lias  been  developed  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

Expansion  of  Programs 

Integration  of  consumer  education  concepts  in  all  areas  of  home- 
making and  greater  emphasis  on  areas  of  liuman  development  and 
human  nutrition,  career  exploration,  and  management  have  expanded 
the  program  in  many  schools.  The  purchase  of  equipment  for  child 
study  laboratories  and  current  instructional  materials  in  consumer 
education  have  greatly  increased  the  quality  of  these  courses. 

Number  and  Types  of  Students  Served. 

Both  new  and  expanded  programs  have  been  made  more  relevant 
to  boys.  A definite  trend  showing  that  boys  enroll  in  consumer  and 
homem.iking  programs  is  evident.  While  most  girls  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll  in  home  economics,  program  expansion  is  handicapped 
by  lack  of  space.  Funds  are  needed  to  provide  programs  that  meet 
the  special  needs  and  interests  of  young  people  in  all  age  groups  and 
income  levels. 

Inservice 

Inservice  education  has  played  a significant  role  in  upgrading 
and/or  developing  new  courses  m consumer  education.  Twenty-one  of 
the  twenty-four  educational  agencies  provided  inservice  education  in 
consumer  and  homemaking  education.  Curriculum  materials  devel- 
oped in  nine  workshops  at  the  local  level  were  disseminated  to  school 
systems  throughout  the  State.  Workshops  and  seminars  held  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  were  concerned  with  consumer  education  for 
families  with  limited  incomes,  instructional  methods,  family  rela- 
tionships and  human  development. 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

By  relating  vocational  education  to  actual  work  situations,  coopera- 
tive vocational  education  programs  have  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  assisting  students  in  making  the  transition  from 
school  to  the  world  of  work. 

As  a result  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
15  new  cooperative  vocational  education  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped in  Maryland.  In  addition,  local  educational  agencies’  plans  call 
for  an  increase  of  24  cooperative  vocational  education  programs 
during  FY  1972.  Funds  available  under  part  G of  the  Amend- 
ments have  been  particularly  helpful  in  providing  initial  resources 
needed  to  implement  programs,  especially  for  small  educational 
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agencies  where  single  programs  may  have  been  developed  in  one 
school.  The  funds  also  have  been  valuable  m allowing  for  an  expansion 
of  ongoing  programs  and  have  given  impetus  to  the  developmen  o 
cooperative  programs  on  a general  countrywide  basis. 

Cooperative  education  programs  are  providing  increasing  opportu- 
nities to  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  pei-sons  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  full-time  employment.  Several  programs  have 
been  funded  jointly  through  Tart  G and  Part  B funds  for  programs 

for  disadvantaged  pei-sons.  . , , , _ 

Curriculum  development  and  inservice  education  must  keep  pace 
with  program  expansion.  These  areas  have  received  emphasis,  but 
much  is  yet  to  be  done.  Plans  are  formulated  for  increased  activity  in 
curriculum  development  and  inservice  education.  . , , 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  provided  a 
much  needed  thrust  to  cooperative  vocational  education  programs. 
With  the  progress  made  during  this  short  period  of  operation  as  a 
foundation,  and  the  plans  now  being  developed,  the  contributions  co- 
operative vocational  education  programs  can  provide  to  the  total 
spectrum  of  education  are  tremendous. 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

A.  Suppoi'ted  with  Part  D ( Exemplary ) Funds 

The  limited  Part  D (Exemplary)  funds  have  generated  consider- 
able innovative  activity  in  Maryland  in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  portion  of  the  Part  D funds  which  were  distributed  by 
the  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation funded  the  following  projects:  . i H/T 

1.  Staff  development  project  for  occupational  awareness  for  Mary- 
land’s Appalachia.  . . _ u. 

2.  Pre-vocational  program  development  project  in  rSaltimore 

3.  Post-secondary  project  in  Charles  County  (Southern  Maryland) 
designed  to  help  disadvantaged  youth  to  succeed  m the  community 

college.  . 

4.  Drop-out  retrieval  program  in  Baltimore  County. 

6.  Planning  project  for  Chesapeake  College  (Eastern  Shore)  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a marine- environmental  science  technology 

6.  Vocational  guidance  differentiated  staffing  project  m St.  Marys 

County.  . . ... 

7.  Elementary  (K-5)  career  development  curriculum  project  m 

Howard  County.  „ 

8.  Career  counseling,  outreach,  and  placement  program  at  Mar- 

ford  Junior  College.  u 

The  “Commissioner’s  half’’  of  exemplary  funds  were  used  in  Mary- 
land  to  fund  a statewide  career  development  project  which  was  based 
on  the  work  of  the  State’s  Inter-Divisional  Task  Force  on  Career 
Development.  The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  provides 
for  several  programs  or  activities  of  an  exemplary  nature  which  are 
designed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  career  development. 
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B.  Supported  by  Other  Sources  and  Sections  of  the  Vocational.  Edu- 
cation Act 

The  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education’s  Operational 
Plan,  the  State  Career  Development  Project,  and  the  Task  Force  on 
Career  Development  have  generated  considerable  interest  in  the  con- 
cept of  career  development  and  its  implications  for  education.  This 
interest  has  resulted  in  many  related  activities  funded  from  a variety 
of  sources.  There  are  50  such  programs  and  activities  which  are  related 
to  exploratory  orientation  and  innovative  services  for  children,  youth, 
and  adults.  One  such  activity  involved  the  cooperation  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  the  federally  initiated  “Twenty- 
Five  Technical  Career  you  Can  Learn  in  Two  Years  or  Less.”  Also 
a pilot  project  funded  with  NDEA  Title  V-A  funds  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  a computerized  counseling  tool  to  assist  high  school 
students  in  learning  about  careers,  and  also  about  opportunities  in 
institutions  devoted  to  liigher  education. 

WORK  STUDY 

When  work  study  funds  have  been  available,  very  effective  programs 
have  been  conducted.  Prior  to  the  1968  Amendments,  these  programs 
have  operated  almost  exclusively  in  Baltimore  City  where  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Baltimore  City’s  needs  far 
exceed  the  amount  of  funds  available.  In  FY 1970,  the  total  State  allot- 
ment was  utilized  in  Baltimore  City,  and  since  not  enough  funds  were 
available  to  do  more,  only  203  vocational  students  were  able  to 
participate. 
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MICHIGAN 


State  Director — Edwin  St.  John 

The  Vocational  Amendments  have  provided  movement  for  signif- 
icant change.  This  is  evident  in  Michigan  in  the  following  areas : 
The  reorganization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Services  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  development  of  specialized  experimental  guidance  projects. 

3.  Increased  programing  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

4.  The  development  of  a State  Advisory  Council. 

5.  The  revision  of  funding  procedures. 

6.  The  establishment  of  research  priorities. 

7.  The  implementation  of  exemplary  programs. 

Reorganization 

The  Vocational  Education  Service  has  been  reorganized  to  operate 
around  a career  development  concept  rather  than  around  narrow 
occupational  areas.  Within  this  service  a World  of  Work  unit  has  been 
established  to  bring  about  programing  designed  to  develop  a greater 
awareness  of  the  knowledge  ana  skills  required  for  the  world  of  work 
by  implementing  a total  career  or  extended  program  throughout  the 
elementary  and  secondary  programs.  This  program  concept  will  be- 
come operational  in  ten  selected  school  districts  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 

Programing  for  the  disadvantaged  has  provided  opportunities  for 
improved  programing  for  over  12,000  disadvantaged  and  nearly  3,000 
handicapped  individuals  in  72  public  schools  and  nine  community 
colleges. 

In^Mt.  Pleasant  a project  designed  to  curb  high  school  dropouts  and 
provide  reservation  Indian  students  with  building  trade  skills  has 
indications  of  initial  success.  In  December  of  1970,  ten  high  school 
dropouts  from  the  Indian  Reservation  were  placed  in  this  program.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year  one  had  moved  from  the  area,  one  had 
dropped  out  and  the  remainedr  finished  the  school  year. 

the  Copper  County  Intermediate  School  District  in  Michigan’s 
Upper  Peninsula,  a cooperative  program  with  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion was  established  to  upgrade  the  vocational  program  for  handi- 
capped children.  This  program  is  providing  supporting  evidence  that 
handicapped  children  should  be  included  in  vocational  courses.  This 
program  has  served  75  youngsters  and  will  assist  this  recreational 
area  by  providing  trained  personnel  for  the  service  occupation  job 
marKet. 

In  order  to  develop  meaningful  programs  in  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  areas,  a variety  of  in-service  education  programs,  in- 
cluding statewide  Special  Education-Vocational  Education  confer- 
ences have  been  held.  Increased  cooperation  with  Department  of 
Health,  Correction,  as  well  as  Special  Education  ana  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  has  been  accomplished. 
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State  Advisory  Council 

The  State  Advisory  Council  in  1970  made  recommendations  in  three 
areas;  Program  Planning,  Program  Support  and  Program 
Accessibility. 

In  Program  Planning  the  need  for  the  development  of  an  overall 
plan  for  administering  vocational-technical  programs,  including  the 
approval  and  coordination  of  all  occupational  training  programs,  re- 
gardless of  funding  source,  bv  the  Department  of  Education  was  called 
for.  In  the  area  of  Program  Support,  the  council  called  upon  the  State 
for  additional  financial  support  to  be  used  for  transportation  of  stu- 
dents attending  area  centers  and  for  the  added  costs  of  vocational  in- 
struction. In  order  to  increase  program  accessibility,  the  council  en- 
couraged the  rapid  expansion  of  the  development  of  area  centers  and 
increased  activity  in  placement  services. 

In  addition,  two  studies  by  the  council  which  will  provide  useful 
data  are  under  way.  One  study  concerns  the  opinions  of  former  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  employers  towards  vocational  education.  Another 
study  involves  the  development  of  information  to  identify  the  added 
costs  of  vocational  education. 

Guidance 

With  funds  avai'ablc  for  guidance,  several  specialized  projects  have 
been  implemented.  One  project,  operational  in  Flint,  utilizes  comput- 
ers as  counseling  aids  and  is  receiving  praise  from  students.  Four  proj- 
ects have  been  placed  in  operation  to  emphasize  the  placement  func- 
tion. One  project,  operational  in  an  area  skill  center,  is  reporting  the 
placement  of  85%  of  the  graduating  seniors  on  jobs.  Another  project 
consisting  of  staffed  mobile  guidance  units,  jointly  funded  with  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission,  provides  occupational  guid- 
ance information  to  students  in  sparsely  settled  areas. 

Research 

Due  to  appropriation  delays,  a minimum  of  research  projects  have 
been  implemented.  However,  the  following  areas  of  research  activity 
arc  being  given  priority  in  Michigan: 

1.  Development  of  a vocational  curriculum,  which  is : (a)  developed 
from  occupational  task  analyses;  (b)  based  on  performance  goals; 
and  (c)  readily  suited  to  varying  degrees  of  individualized  instruction. 

2.  Development  of  an  information  management  system. 

3.  Developing  a systems  approach  for  vocational  teacher  education. 

4.  Development  of  a system  which  would  allow  on-going  determine 
tion  of  manpower. 

Funding 

With  the  emphasis  upon  non-uniform  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  Amendments,  a formula  which  varied  the  distribution  rates  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  instruction  was  developed.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  implementation  of  this  portion  of  the  legislation  does  not  ad- 
ministratively allow  for  the  flexibility  needed  in  meeting  vocational 
education  needs. 

It  is  essential  that  additional  funds  become  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  In  comparison  to  federal  funds  of  $15,925,142  received 
in  1971,  projections  indicate  a minimum  need  of  $36,000,000  in  federal 
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funds  in  1972,  projected  to  $45,000,000  in  1976  to  meet  enrollment  goals 
of  375,000  in  1971  to  490,000  in  1976.  This  compares  to  an  enrollment 
of  265,000  in  1967  with  federal  funds  of  $10,3  <2,000  available. 


jr  cr,&Tft,/plci,7'y 

During  fiscal  1971,  ten  exemplary  projects  have  been  funded.  One 
project  was  to  develop  techniques  which  would  deliver  adequate  oc- 
cupational education  to  youth  in  a large,  sparsely  populated,  depressed 

area  of  the  state.  , , ,,  . . 

Findings  from  evaluation  of  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  projec 
indicates  that  busing  pupils  from  their  home  schools  to  various  schools 
in  the  area,  including  a community  college,  provides:  (1)  increased 
course  offerings  to  students;  (2)  opportunity  for  vocational  training 
for  more  students;  and  (3)  better  utilization  of  facilities. 

Another  project  was  designed  to  overcome  negative  attitudes  toward 
vocational  education.  A two-year  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Program 
in  a metropolitan  area  replaced  the  traditional  industrial  arts  courses 
offered  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  with  book  and  hands-on 
experiences  in  building  and  manufacturing.  This  program  motivated 
some  students  to  develop  marketable  construction  skills  m a house 
building  project.  Negative  attitudes  in  some  sectors  of  the  community 
toward  jobs  not  requiring  college  training  changed  toward  the  posi- 
tive. The  school  system  adopted  a portion  of  the  curriculum  under 
routine  funding  after  only  a one-year  trial  and  plans  to  adopt  the  rcat 
next  year.  Work  is  under  way  between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  in  the 
development  of  a regional  training  agreement  involving  students  at 
both  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels. 


Recommendations 

1.  Additional  funding  for  vocational-technical  education  should  be 

made  available  to  the  states  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  States  should 
be  informed  of  annual  appropriations  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  give  local  educational  agencies  adequate  time  to 
plan  and  institute  meaningful  programing.  . 

2.  With  the  variety  of  legislation  and  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  occupational  training,  legislation  is  needed  whicn  would  provide 
for  a Federal  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower  Training  at  a 
cabinet  level  position  which  would  include  a Bureau  of  Vocartonal- 
Technical  Education  with  specific  legislative  assignments  and  sufficient 
staff  for  the  coordination  of  all  occupational  and  manpower  training 
programs. 

3.  The  wages  specified  in  the  Act  for  work-study  allow  a maximum 
of  $45  per  month,  the  same  as  was  written  in  the  1963  Act.  Since  many 
schools  use  the  work-study  program  as  a component  of  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  ana  handicapped  students,  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  the  wage  restrictions  were  raised  so  that  students  could  be  em- 
ployed for  a sufficient  amount  of  time  to  make  the  working-learning 

situation  valuable  to  them.  ....  , ....  T-  j 

4.  There  should  be  a special  attempt  to  simplify  and  stabilize  fed- 
eral reporting  forms  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 


MINNESOTA 

State  Director — Robert  P.  Van  Tries 

PART  I 

I.  Research  * 

A.  STATE-LEVEL  ORGANIZATIONAL  IMPACT 

on£L0rdnr  *°  W?*.2®  in  a manner  that  would  efficiently  utilize  and 

impact  of  Parts  C and  D funds,  “i4earch”  was 
mbsystem  wliose  mission  was  to  serve  vocational  educa- 
tion by  facilitating  qualitative  improvements  in  the  State’s  vocational 
program, 

tin?tleral  co.nt5nui^g  “research-related”  functions  were  thought  essen- 
ca7yiI?f  out  the  mission  of  the  “research”  subsystem,  and  three 
stote-level  mute  were  created  to  conduct  those  continuing  functions: 
Planning  and  Development  Section  was  formed  to 

ttoSl  5r°^n  devoloPment  activities,  conduct  opera- 

tional research,  and  administer  research  and  development  funds.The 

(re^^cW  ? fcile  Vocational  Division  of  the  State  Department 

I?,1*ctor)  .so  that  it  would  be  sensitive 
the  immediate  informational  and  program  develop- 
°fithe  ope™*1"*  vocational  program  and^iere  it  would 

wfli?^iiTey  '!]t„Progr5UT1  Panning.1  (2)  An  Evaluation  Section 
wm  created  to  conduct  systematically  mncro-and  micro-level  program 

TWrfmS  ? ,in  the  Vocational  Division  of  theStato 

direct,.y  to  fche  Sta*e  Director)  to  insure  im- 
mediate  appl  Jcation  of  evaJuati  ve  feedback  in  the  operating  program. 

Coordinating  Unit  was  placed  at  the  Umversityof 
Mnmesota.  It  is  to  engage  in  those  kinds  of continuing  research-related 
fnnrtmns  that  havelonger-range  payoff  potential  for  the  operating 
nn^^Tot^i"  a stimulating,  facilitating  ana  coordinating  the  resea  rcn 
^^r,0pment  6?0rtf  ^individuals  throughout  the  Sate:  (b)  dis- 
research-related  information  to  assist  R & D efforts  and 
i^/5***1  -fche  implementation  of  worthy  educational  innovations:  (c) 
COIld.ucting  research  training  activities;  and  (d)  con- 
rS1*J8-re9earf]? ftnd  innovative  developmental  projects  that  have  po- 
£ 7S1"*  toog-rengo  and  general  qualitative  improvements 

in  vocational  education  (attacking  complex  problems). 

fk  Edition  to  the  development  of  these  three  units,  each  charged 

rR«SSn^nrihl!Lf0,i  8peClfif  ®°nt.inuin£  research-related  function^ 
a Research  and  Development  Review  Committee  was  created.  The 

major  purposes  of  this  Committee  were  to  establish  statewide  RAD 
priorities  and  to  recommend  to  the  State  Director  those  specific  RAD 

1 Program  planning  per  ae  la  not  considered  a "irmrch-related"  fnnctlon  In  MlnneaoU 
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projects  (Parts  C and  D)  submitted  by  individuals  tbroughoutthe 
State  that  should  be  supported  by  state-controlled  fu^ 
mittee  membership  includes  representatives  from  the  1 
Labor,  higher  education  institutions,  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vo 
catioml  Education,  local  vocational  programs,  and  is  served  by  staff 
from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  the  Program  Planning  and 
Development  Section. 

B.  NATURE  AND  IMPACT  OF  RESEARCH-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Program,  Planning  and  Development  Section 

A major  effort  of  the  Program  Planning  and  Development  Sec- 
tion (PP&D)  in  fiscal  year  1970  was  the  establishment  and  Program- 
matic development  of  the  first  three  secondary-level  vocational  centers 
in  Minneapolis.  Like  other  states  with  large  rural  areas  and  sparsely 
populated  school  districts,  it  has  been  extrcmelv 
comprehensive  vocational  programs  in  each  high  school.  3JV 
tional  center  concept  encourages  several  separate  school  districts  to 
combine  their  students  and  resources  fcr  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  scope  of  vocational  offerings  that  can  be  P™vried  economical- 
lv.  The  first  three  schools  served  sixteen  school  districts.  The  success 
of  this  venture  can  be  measured  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  con- 
cept is  being  implemented  in  the  State— in  19  <0-71  fourteen  centers 
were  operating,  and  twenty-five  centers  are  projected  for  the  1971- 
72  academic  year.  Minnesota  anticipates  the  eventual  operation  of  one 

hundred  such  centers.  . , , , . 

In  addition  to  the  secondary  vocational  center  development  effort, 
personnel  of  the  PP&D  Section  were  instrumental  in  developing  and 
introducing  at  the  post-secondary  level  twelve  occupational  curncu- 
lums  that  were  new  to  this  State,  and  expanding  existing  curnculums 

t0With  growing  momentum  for  vocational  centers,  the  staff  of  1 the 
PP&D  Section  (in  conjunction  with  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
staff)  directed  its  developmental  efforts  in  FY  1971  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  occupational  orientation  and  exploration  programs  at  the  ele- 
mentary, junior  high,  and  senior  high  school  levels.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  the  impact  of  this  effort  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  successful  programs  established,  it  is  known  that  at  least  thirty 
school  districts  are  seriously  considering  the  establishment  of  three  pro- 
grams and  that  eleven  districts  are,  in  fact,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing and  implementing  them. 

2.  Evaluation  Section 

A system  for  regularly  evaluating  the  “process”  of  all  the  voca- 
tional programs  in  the  State  has  been  developed  and  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Evaluation  Section.  Every  other  year  each  school  engages  in 
a self-appraisal  of  its  vocational  programs  usmg  evaluative  criteria 
developed  by  vocational  educators  in  the  State.  The  criteria  takes 
the  form  of  a rating  scale  and  cover  such  aspects  of  the  program 
as  content,  facilities,  instructional  modes,  teacher  qualifications,  etc. 
On  the  alternate  years,  each  school  is  visited  by  a team  of  experts, 
consisting  of  appropriate  persons  drawn  from  the  business-mdustrv 
community.  Constructive  criticisms,  as  well  as  ratings,  are  fed  back 
immediately  to  program  operators  to  use  in  improving  programs. 
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[Follow-up  of  graduates  is  accomplished  by  the  project  described 
in  a subsequent  section  of  thi9  report  dealing  with  the  Research  and 
Development  Review  Committee.  In  addition,  the  evaluation  project 
described  in  the  portion  of  this  report  dealing  with  Research  Co- 
ordinating Unit  activities  is  attempting  to  relate  job  performance 
measures  to  program  characteristics  (process)  to  provide  empirical 
evidence  about  tne  relative  effectiveness  of  different  vocational  pro- 
gram characteristics.] 

3.  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education 

The  RCU  was  assigned  four  continuing  functions  as  a part  of  the 
Statejs  “research”  sub-system.  In  planning  activities  to  carry  out  those 
functions,  “programs”  (representing  long-range  but  specific  goals) 
have  been  set  forth  for  each  function,  and  then  projects  (represent- 
ing activities  to  be  conducted)  have  been  designed  annually  to  attain 
each  program  goal.  Thus,  projects  comprise  programs  and  programs 
carry  out  functions.  The  following  very  briefly  summarizes  the  prog- 
ress made  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  RCU  toward  attaining 
long-range  program  goals  within  each  of  its  four  assigned  functions: 

a.  Function:  Stimulating , facilitating  and  coordinating  the 
research  and  development  efforts  of  individuals  throughout 
the  State. 

(1)  Program— Administer  a system  for  coordinating  funded  R & D 
projects  in  the  State : ( i ) Two  studies  have  been  completed  to  determine 
the  perceived  R & D needs  of  vocational  educators  in  the  State,  (ii)  one 
study  has  assessed  the  human  resources  available  for  carrying  out 
R & D efforts  in  the  State;  (iii)  an  annotated  bibliography  of  studies 
completed  in  Minnesota  (1967-70)  is  ready  for  publication;  (iv)  con- 
siderable staff  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Review  Committee  and  to  developing  its 
operating  policies,  establishing  project  funding  regulations  and  for- 
mulating statewide  R & D priorities. 

(2)  Program — Increase  the  amount  of  vocational  education  R & D 
activity  in  the  State : (i)  Forty-eight  proposals  for  planning  “orienta- 
tion to  work”  programs  (occupational  orientation  and  exploration) 
at  the  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schooHevels,  and  thirty 
project  proposals  for  developing  and  opcratinp^ferientation  to  work” 
programs  (all  under  Part  D)  were  generated  [a  study  is  now  under- 
way to  assess  the  additional  activity  stimulated  that  dia  not  necessarily 
result  in  project  proposals] ; (ii)  fifty  research  proposals  for  low  cost 
projects  designed  to  have  immediate  application  at  the  local  school 
level  were  generated ; and  thirty-one  were  funded  and  are  now  being 
supervised  by  the  RCU ; (iii)  five  issues  of  a newsletter,  News  and  Re- 
views (containing  research-related  materials),  have  been  published 
and  distributed  to  all  vocational  educators  in  the  State ; an  evaluation 
indicates  that  a high  proportion  of  practitioners  actually  use  the 
information  contained  in  the  newsletter  in  their  subsequent  activities. 

(3)  Program— Assist  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  others  R & D 
projects:  (l)  Six  research  conferences  have  been  conducted  and  three 
conference  reports  have  been  published  and  disseminated;  (ii)  over 
1200  man  hours  of  technical  consultation  has  been  provided  to  those 
who  requested  assistance  on  their  vocational  R & D projects. 
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b.  Fu/rvction:  Disseminate  research-related  information  to  assist 
R & D efforts  and  to  speed  the  implementation  of  worthy  educa- 
tional innovations. 

(1)  Program — Maintain  an  up-to-date  research  library : (i)  The 

library  now  contains  about  8,000  microfiche,  microfilm  ana  hard  copy 
items;  all  items  are  listed  on  computer  tape  for  ready  access  through 
descriptor  word  computer  search.  . ... 

(2)  Program — Maintain  relevant  mailing  lists:  (i)  The  mailing  list 
of  over  7000  names  is  now  placed  on  IBM  cards  which  can  be  sorted 
by  machine  into  desired  categories,  and  then  printed  on  mailing  labels 
automatically  arranged  by  zip  code  number. 

(3)  Program — Make  readily  available  to  those  vocational  educators 
in  the  State  who  request  existing  reports  of  research  and  related  mate- 
rials: (i)  Microfiche  readers  and  sets  of  the  ARM  and  AIM  indexes 
have  been  placed  in  all  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  of  the 
State  (after  a survey  determined  that  these  facilities  were  not  avail- 
able through  libraries  or  other  schools  in  the  State) ; (ii)  copies  of 
microfiche  are  provided  free  to  individuals  who  request  them;  (hi) 
more  than  470  computer  searchers  of  RCU  library  holdings  have  been 
made  free  of  charge  for  individuals  requesting  the  service;  (iv)  about 
100  hard  copies  of  selected  studies  have  been  reproduced  and  dis- 
tributed to  individuals  requesting  them. 

(4)  Program— Repackage  the  results  of  R & D for  dissemination  to 
selected  audiences:  (l)  One  review  of  research  has  been  published  and 
distributed  and  two  others  are  in  preparation;  (ii)  more  than  350 
requests  from  individuals  for  copies  of  RCU  publications  have  been 
filled  (after  initial  distribution  of  the  publications  were  made) . 

c.  Function:  Increase  the  number  and  improve  the  competence 
of  producers  and  consumers  of  vocational  research-related  mate- 
rials. 

(1)  Program — Increase  the  R&  D competencies  of  regular  graduate 
students:  (i)  The  RCU  administers  the  USOE/BR-sponsored  research 
training  program  entitled  “Preparing  researchers  in  vocational  educa- 
tion” (5  doctoral  fellows  for  three-year  programs) ; (ii)  RCU  per- 
sonnel direct  the  USOE/BEPD-sponsored  three-year  program  en- 
titled “Leadership  training  in  vocational  education”  (15  doctoral 
fellows  for  three-year  programs). 

d.  Function:  Create  knowledge  and  useful  products  that  have 
potential  for  making  long-range  and  general  qualitative  improve- 
ments in  vocational  education. 

(1)  Program — Develop  a statewide  system  for  empirically  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  post-high  school  vocational  programs:  (i)  The 
system  has  been  conceptualized;  (ii)  data  about  applicants,  enrollees, 
progress  through  vocational  program,  and  school  leavers  after  one  year 
are  now  being  gathered  on  a regular  basis  (see  Follow-up  system) ; (m) 
the  sensitivity  of  criterion  measures  based  upon  the  job  performance  of 
former  students  (gathered  by  the  Follow-up  system)  is  being  tested 
and  new  indices  to  describe  vocational  program  process  characteristics 
and  socio-economic  characteristics  of  geographical  areas  are  being  de- 
veloped; (iv)  two  technical  reports  (about  the  development  of  educa- 
tion production  functions  and  measuring  job-relatedness)  are  being 
published.  [By  the  end  of  FY 1972  the  first  generation  of  an  empirical 
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system  to  evaluate  relative  curriculum  effectiveness  will  have  been 
developed  and  tested.] 

(2)  Program  -Design  a procedure  for  developing  vocational  cur- 
riculums:  (i)  An  invitational  conference  on  the  process  and  techniques 
ofvocntionalciirriculum  development  was  held,  and  a report  was  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  a select  national  audience;  (ii)  two  studies 
are  now  underway  to  determine  the  importance  of  content  organiza- 
tion (structure)  in  student  learning  and  in  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  content  to  occupational  tasks. 

(3)  Program — Design  a system  for  meeting  the  vocational  edu- 
cation personnel  needs  in  the  State:  (i)  A model  for  predicting  the 
numbers  of  vocational  teachers  needed  in  the  State  (by  field  and  by 
year)  was  developed  and  predictions  made  for  use  in  the  State  Plan; 
(n)  a study  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  using  peers  or  high  school 
students  in  micro  teaching  situations  in  teacher  eclucation  classes  was 
completed ; (ill ) a study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teleconference  as  a 
means  of  supervising  student  teachers  is  being  completed;  it  is  likely 
that  the  results  will  cause  a change  in  student  teaching  supervision 
procedures  at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  (iv)  a proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a Pli.D.  degree  and  an  Ed.D.  degree  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion was  developed  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  State  and 
University  Regents  for  immediate  implementation  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  (v)  a developmental  project  designed  to  redevelop 
graduate  level  programs  in  vocational  education  is  underway. 

(4)  Program — Design  a system  for  vocational  planning:  (i)  A 
model  to  assess  “people  needs”  has  been  developed.  [Work  on  other 
parts  of  the  system  will  receive  a high  priority  for  subsequent  years.] 

(5)  Program — -Improve  adult  management  training:  (i)  A proto- 
type model  for  using  the  computer  in  adult  management  training  and 
for  solving  actual  business  proolemshave  been  completed ; this  involves 
using  a computerized  system  for  figuring  least-cost  beef  rations  for 
feedlot  operators;  a monograph  is  being  published. 

(6)  Program— -Investigate  the  factors  effecting  educational  and 
occupational  choice : ( i ) a study  has  been  completed  on  the  occupational 
aspirations  and  expectations  of  high  school  students;  (ii)  a study  to 
determine  the  perceptions  of  high  school  students  toward  postsecond- 
ary vocational  programs  in  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
junior  colleges  in  Minnesota  is  under  way. 


. PROJECTS 

The  following  are  the  major  individual  projects  supported  by  Part  C 
and  D funds  in  FY  1970  and  FY  1971  through  Committee  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  Support  was  given  to  those  schools  creating  pilot  secondary 
vocational  centers. 

2.  Sixteen  planning  grants  were  awarded  from  Part  D funds  to 
develop  proposals  for  “orientation-to-tlie-world-of-work”  programs. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  career  orientation  and 
exploration  of  all  youth. 

3.  Eleven  projects  were  later  funded  from  Part  D monies  to  further 
develop,  operate  and  evaluate  “orientation-to-the-world-of-work” 
programs. 
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4.  A “follow-up  system  has  been  started  which  gathers  data  on  post- 
secondary vocational  program  cnrollees,  follows  student  progress 
through  the  program,  and  collects  additional  information  from  former 
students  about  one  year  after  they  have  left  the  vocational  program. 
It  is  expected  that  next  year  the  system  will  be  expanded  to  include 
the  collection  of  data  about  program  applicants.  As  it  now  exists,  the 
system  satisfies  the  need  to  account  for  students;  in  the  future  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  provide  basic  data  to  help  in  program  planning 
and  in  program  evaluation. 

5.  Funds  have  been  used  to  help  support  a statewide  student  testing 
program  (at  the  junior  year  of  high  school)  which  provides  data  about 
student  characteristics  and  educational  expectations  essential  to  voca- 
tional program  planning  in  the  State.  [Such  data  has  already  been 
used  in  legislative  hearings  to  support  plans  for  increased  vocational 
services  in  the  State.] 

6.  An  information  center  has  been  created  at  one  area  vocational  and 
technical  school  in  the  State.  Collect  calls  from  anywhere  in  the  State 
to  the  center  will  immediately  yield  information  about  where  in  the 
State  vocational  programs  of  different  kinds  are  offered  and  where 
there  are  current  openings  for  students. 

7.  A performance-based  curriculum  development  project  in  the 
health  occupations  has  been  supported  which  permits,  in  cooperation 
with  State  licensing  agencies,  advanced  placement  of  students  who  are 
upwardly  mobile  in  health  careers. 

II.  Post- Secondary  Education 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  constituted  the  real 
basic  thrust  needed  to  develop  and  expand  post-secondary  vocational 
education  in  Minnesota.  Minnesota  presently  has  a total  of  32  post- 
secondary, area  vocational-technical  schools.  Six  of  these  schools  nave 
been  approved  since  1968.  In  addition  expansion  has  taken  place  in  16 
area  vocational-technical  schools. 

Minnesota  has  noted  a substantial  increase  in  all  phases  of  vocational 
education  especially  on  the  post-secondary  level.  In  1968  a total  of 
9,678  students  were  served  in  post-secondary  vocational  education.  In 
1971  the  total  served  was  15,721.  This  expansion  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  assistance  provided  by  the  1968  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments. 

One  other  feature  of  the  development  of  post- secondary  vocational 
education  since  1968  is  in  the  new  and  emerging  program  areas.  New 
courses  brought  about  by  the  demands  of  industry  have  been  serviced. 
Special  fields  such  as  industrial  computers  and  data  processing,  ad- 
vanced fluidics  or  fluid  power  design  and  maintenance;  advancement  in 
environmental  technology  expansions;  and  developments  in  aircraft 
and  powerplant  technology  to  include  expanded  high  altitude,  jet  and 
turbo  activity  have  been  expanded. 

New  fields  of  agriculture  such  as  chemical  and  fertilizer  develop- 
ments have  taken  place.  Demands  of  the  health  occupations  field  in 
such  areas  as  electro-medical  technology  and  maintenance  have  oc- 
curred. With  the  expansion  of  health  ana  old  age  assistance  care  pro- 
grams, the  vocational  schools  have  restructured  to  provide  the  type  of 
workers  needed  in  the  industry. 
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In  summary  the  box  score  looks  like  this : 


1968  1971 


Postsecondary  area  vocational-technical  schools 

Postsecondary  area  vocational-technical  school  students 

Postsecondary  area  vocations  (-technical  school  teachers 

Postsecondary  area  vocational-technical  school  teacher  educators... 
Postsecondary  area  vocational-technical  school  courses  of  instruction 


26 

32 

9.678 

15. 721 

575 

780 

46 

72 

114 

157 

III.  Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Disadvantaged 

During  1969-70,  45  Minnesota  school  districts  operated  “special 
needs”  vocational  education  programs  for  5,401  handicapped  and 
10,223  disadvantaged  students.  These  students  were  served  primarily 
through  special  classes,  but  some  students  participated  in  regular 
classes  with  special  supportive  services — such  as  remedial  activities 
and  work  with  teacher  aides. 

The  following  represents  a sampling  of  the  kinds  of  programs  ad- 
ministered witlun  the  state  of  Minnesota  for  special  needs  individuals : 

Administration  and  other  Ancillary  Personnel. — Programs  do  need 
supervision,  and  we  liave  attempted  to  keep  this  expenditure  to  a 
minimum.  These  figures  also  include  counselors.  Total  allocated: 
$109,035 

Agriculture. — This  money  was  allocated  to  pay  the  analysis  fee 
for  those  adult  ag  students  that  were  classed  as  disadvantaged.  Total 
allocated:  $9,167 

Agriculture. — A great  deal  of  funds  were  allocated  to  agriculture 
departments  to  upgrade  their  equipment  to  better  serve  the  students 
vocationally.  Total  allocated:  $103,358 

Agriculture  Guaranteed  Loan  Plan.. — In  which  we  will  back  the 
student  through  a local  bank  for  a loan  for  an  agricultural  project. 
Very  little  will  be  expended  of  the  amount  allocated.  Total  allocated : 
$2,430 

Aides , Tutors , and  Remedial  Teachers. — These  individuals  have  been 
employed  to  keep  special  needs  persons  current  with  the  rest  of  the 
class.  Totals  include  some  equipment  Total  allocated : $85,203.80 

Career  Organization . — A number  of  programs  have  been  piloted 
that  have  been  geared  to  junior  high  stuaents  to  explore  the  con- 
struction and  manufacturing  fields.  Total  allocated:  $73,040.22 

Consultant  Fee. — These  are  used  by  various  vocational  education 
programs  to  fill  in  those  gaps  in  which  individual  instructors  do  not 
reel  competent  and  also  where  programs  need  some  help  from  the 
standpoint  of  direction.  This  also  included  psychological  evaluation. 
Total  allocated : $7,410 

Drug  Counselling. — Our  only  financial  involvement  in  drug  educa- 
tion has  been  through  the  Guidance  and  Occupational  Center.  We 
are  providing  counselors  in  the  evening  for  drop  in  clients.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  they  have  been  extremely  successful.  Cost:  $15,430 

In-service  framing . — A number  of  schools  initiated  programs  to 
upgrade  their  instructors  to  work  more  effectively  with  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged.  We  have  also  used  the  University  to  assist 
in  in-service  training.  Total  allocated : $77,063 
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Institutions. — Monies  were  provided  for  state  correctional  and  wel- 
fare institutions  to  implement  vocational  programs  for  those  students 
who  are  institutionalized. Total  allocated  : $84.!)G0 
Preqnant  Girls — A number  of  programs  have  been  started  which 
provide  vocational  and  other  types  of  education  for  girls  that  lia\c  had 
to  drop  out  of  high  school  bec  ause  of  pregnancy.  Some  programs  have 
also  tied  in  an  evening  school  for  drojmnts.  Total  indicate  both  pip* 
grains,  salaries,  equipment  and  supplies.  1 otal  allocated:  $G0.670 
Tuition  for  Ilandica pped  and  Lhsad rontaged  students  hor  those 
students  over  21  who  could  not  pay  tuition  for  attending  area  voca- 
tional schools.  In  one  case1  one  school  used  haiulieap]H?(l  fluids  to  biij 
vocational  education  for  their  students  rather  than  providing  them- 
selves. 


I In  ml  i capped  _ 
Dlsmlvn*  .aged 


*279.  201 
r>.  4^7 


Total  allocated 

Vocational  Education  Programs  designed  for  Disadvantaged. — The 
monies  expended  in  these  aims  have  a wide  range  of  areas  covered  and 
wide  range  level  of  preparation.  Total  allocated:  $482,019,10 

Vocational  Programs  Designed  for  Handica pped. — lhe  monies  ex- 
]>cnded  in  these  areas  have  a wide  range  of  areas  covered  and  wide 
range  level  of  preparation.  Total  allocated  : $1  r, 7.702.40 
IPo/vt  Adjustment  f’entm-—' This  is  a unique  program  located  in  the 
Anoka  Area  Vocational-Teehnieal  School.  Students  are  evaluated, 
given  an  opportimitv  to  exploit*  ocenpations.  and  often  channeled  into 
a regular  vocationalprrtgram.  Cost  :$'W.9ir»  ... 

Work  Experience  Program*,—* Coop  program  working  in  various 
occupations.  Students  are’  in  one  hour  class  of  work  ex|K*rienee.  Equip- 
ment and  half  days  on  the  job.  Total  allocated:  $(104,000 


IV.  Innovative  Programs, 'Career  Emcatiox 

Two  major  thrusts  have  lieen  attempted  since  the  1068  Amendments 

were  iniplemente<l  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

The  first  of  these  thrusts  centers  around  the  development  of  multi- 
district  programming  for  vocational  education.  Two  pilot  programs 
were  established— one  at  Blue  Earth  and  one  at  Boseau— to  test  the 
idea  and  operational  aspect  to  determine  its  feasibility  as  well  as  its 
n|,i]itv  to  deliver  services  to  students.  The  general  idea  liehind  the 
concept  is  that  districts  working  together  can  pursue  goals  and  deliver 
services  that  they  are  not  able  to  as  separate  entities.  These  two  pilot 
nrofframs  are  in  their  third  year  of  operation  and  are  proving  to  be 
an  excellent  method  of  delivering  services  to  Minnesota  students.  In 
addition  to  the  two  pilot  projects,  the  state  has  generated  12  additional 
such  centers  from  the  information  and  evaluation  of  the  Roseau/Blue 

Earth  experiment.  . 

The  other  ma  jor  direction  in  innovative  programming  resulting  from 
the  1668  Amendments  is  the  thrust  it  provides  in  career  development. 
Minnesota  has  not  stratified  a program  or  n model  for  career  develop- 
ment as  yet.  rather  it  is  experimenting  with  several  such  models,  exam- 
ining experiments  and  concepts  utilized  by  other  states,  and  measuring 
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the  results  with  the  ultimate  pnal  of  <levelo]iin<r  fl  inoilo!  ft >r  ranvr 
development  in  Minnesota.  I he  hasie  philoMiphv  Iwhind  onr  effort  is 
to  make  students  moiv  aware  of  the  world  of  work  as  they  move  fi*oni 
a st  met  mod  educational  ex|>erioiiee  to  an  mist  met  lined  einplovinent 
experience.  Carper  development  as  currently  Ihmiii:  deffned  will  enable 
students  to  become  more  knowledgeable  ;il>oiit  themselves.  It  shall 
provide  an  exploration  and  orientation  to  occupations  and  ultimately 
provide  each  student  with  entry-level  skills  for  einplovinent  or  further 
tra ininp beyond  high  school. 

The  following  is  a sampling  of  projects  in  career  development  that 
are  currently  funded  and  nj>oratii!g  so  as  to  identify  various  methods 
of  establishing  a delivery  system  forcaieer  developinent. 

On  April  1.  1071.  the  I*)i vision  of  Vocational-Technical  Kdncation 
set  aside  approximately  $15I«<nuv  of  pait  ”1)  funds  and  made  awards 
to  the  following  eight  schools  to  develop  cntTicuhmi  anil  to  provide 
in-service  training  on  the  elcinnitarv  and  secondary  made  levels  in 
lvspevt  to  work  awareness,  orientation  ami  exploration  orrupaf  ional 
activities  in  elementary  and  soeondary  subject  matter  areas. 

Hie  following  eight  schools  who  an*  the  recipients  of  the  alxm 
frrants  will  have  a fifteen  month  oiwratioiial  |>eni>d  endiim  June  Go. 
1072. 


frhonl  and  par pone  of  pr*,}rrt  fitoie**  plied 

Osseo:  To  restructure  curriculum  around  the  theme  of  career  ednea- 

tion  K-12  a si  n c video  and  visual  materials .*22,  TOO 

Brooklyn  Center : To  revise  curriculum  K-12  using  community  resonrres 

as  a hn °e_ _ __  ^ ooo 

Roseville  (Capitol  View  Junior  flight : To  prepare  K-0  elementary  cur-  ~ 
riculum  amund  work  oriented  adirities  with  emphasis  on  elementary 

teacher  in-service  training 12,  330 

Willmar:  T>evelop  curriculum  K-14  ntilizine  the  community,  guidance, 
and  ixrst-secondarv  vocational  school  as  a primary  resource  with  em- 
pha^is  on  restructuring  elementary  curriculum  and  retraining  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  positive  work  concept  attitndes m,  7P0 

Owatonna : Restrudnre  elementary  K4  curriculum  around  career 

theme IS.  430 

Reel  Winp:  Revise  elementary  and  secondary  currimlnm  aronnd  work 
oriented  activities  with  emphasis  on  staff  red  i rod  ion  in-service  train- 
ing — 

Winona:  Prepare  career  curriculnm  guides  for  elementary  and  «eeond- 
ary  teachers  utilising  the  area  vocational-technical  school  at  Winona 

and  the  state  college  as  a base  resource 12,272 

Cloquet:  Revise  elementary  and^sec^ndarr  curriculnm  by  incorporating 
career  education  into  all  subjed  matter  areas 25, 088 


10.000 


PART  IT 

It  is  ti  p opinion  of  many  that  while  Congress,  via  the  United  States 
Office  of  Kdncation,  requires  lengthy  and  detailed  planning  documents, 
these  are  seldom  used  by  either  Congress  or  the  TJSOE.  The  Minnesota 
Mate  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  noted  th:s  in  a cer- 
tification statement  when  tliev  said,  “The  complex  format,  and  extreme 
detail  prcscrilied  for  the  State  Plan  by  the  USOE  makes  the  Plan  a 
less  than  fully  effective  tool  for  use  in  reaching  poliev  decision  or  in 
program  management.^ 

We  believe  the  entire  document  can  lw  simplified.  If  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  involve  the  general  pnhlic  in  planning  vocational 
education  for  the  state,  as  indicated  by  the  requirements  for  pnhlic 
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hearings  of  the  Plan,  the  Plan  should  be  made  as  simple  and  under- 
standable as  possible. 

The  temporary  earn*  over  arrangement  for  federal  funding  should 
be  made  a permanent  feature.  It  could  eventually  provide  a continuity 
in  planning  not  now  possible  and  should  most  certainly  be  continued 
in  t he  ease  of  late  appropriat  ions. 

The  law.  as  presently  written,  is  too  indefinite  with  respect  to  the 
State  Advisory  Council — its  duties,  obligations  and  meni!*ership.  As  an 
example,  I would  suggest  that  a couneil  in  size  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  should  be  the  upper  limit  of  state  council  membership. 

In  addition,  Congress  should  take  care  in  cieating  other  advisory 
councils  with  similar  or  overlapping  responsibilities.  The  nature  of  an 
advisory  council  is  such  that  a proliferation  of  counc'.ls  can  defeat  t lie 
purpose  for  which  it  is  created. 

Since  vocational  education,  career  education  and  remedial  training 
programs,  such  n=  Manjwwer,  are  all  interwoven  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices to  people,  use  of  facilities  and  equipment,  and  construction  needs 
for  expanding  services,  the  single  advisory  council  concept  assures  a 
knowledge  of  overall  state  activity.  The  proliferation  of  advisory  coun- 
cils does  little  to  clear  up  the  confusion  of  the  vast  numlier  of  federal 
program*,  many  of  which  oj>ernte  outside  the  constitutionally  recog- 
nized federal-state  relationship.  Von  have  recognized  this,  to  some  de- 
gree. in  your  co-authorship  of  ll.ll.  74*20. 

Vocational  education,  many  years  ago.  looked  to  the  I’SOE  for  lead- 
ership . . . state  departments  and  divisions  of  vocational  education 
have  not  looked  to  them  for  this  leadership  recently.  There  is  a pro- 
nounced credibility  gap  Iretween  the  Office,  of  Kducation  and  other 
agencies.  This  inchieles  relationships  between  their  counterparts  in  my 
*4ate  and.  I suspect,  in  other  states,  as  well.  The  old  question.  "‘How 
can  I believe  what  you  say  when  what  you  do  speaks  louder?”  has  per- 
tinence to  this  relationship.  Statements  emanating  from  the  highest 
offices,  lieginning  at  the  White  House  level,  through  the  whole  organi- 
zation are  never  followed  by  action*  indicating  that  any  credence 
should  be  placed  on  these  utterances.  This  deterioration  of  confidence 
has  been  going  on  for  a decade  and  is  reflected  in  an  apparent  low 
morale  within  the  CSOE,  and  the  Burean  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education,  in  particular. 

Constant  reorganization  within  the  USOE  keeps  the  state  counter- 
parts sufficiently  confused  to  negate  any  meaningful  services  which 
might  be  available.  This  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  the  “doers"  in  the 
office  but  of  the  top  level  management  organizers  who  apparently  like 
to  draw  organizational  squares  on  a piece  of  paper  and  justify  their 
existence  by  a continual  upheaval  of  the  Office  and  the  Bureau. 

The  question  has  Ireen  asked  by  some,  including  Presidential  Assist- 
ant John  I).  Ehrlichman.  how  the  conflict  liefwccn  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  HEW  can  l>o  resolved.  Many  of  ns  wonder  whether  there, 
is  a conflict.  Every  communication  coining  out  of  HEW  appears  to 
indicate  that  HEW  is  willing  to  concede  any  vocational  educational 
responsibilities  it  might  have  to  the  Department  of  I^alror  and  is  will- 
ing to  divest  itself  of  these  unwanted  duties.  ITEW  has  never  devel- 
oped a manpower  policy.  It  is  a massive  organization  that  has  so 
varied  responsibilities  that  in  it*  efforts  to  lie  all  things  to  people,  it 
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moans  nothin"  to  anyone.  Important  programs  are  lost  in  its  bu- 
reaucratic maze.  The  Department  of  Labor,  on  the.  other  hand,  has 
boon  blessed  with  innovative  and  progressive  thinkers  who  have  con- 
vinced Congress  that  even  programs  of  failure  deserve  to  be  rewarded. 
Could  this  difference  be  structural,  with  relationships  between  the 
managers  in  the  USOE  and  the  Congress  versus  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress? 

In  my  criticism  of  the  IIEIV  and  the  USOE,  my  constructive  sug- 
gestion wonhl  be  the  creation  of  a Department  of  Education  and  [Man- 
power. I don  t believe  the  two  can  be  separated  and  a service  that- 
touches  almost  100  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  United  States  deserves 
as  much  attention  as  commerce,  agriculture  or  some  housing  develop- 
ment. F mil  resources  are  just  as  important  as  natural  resources. 

Vocational  appropriations  apparently  never  reach  full  authoriza- 
tion. et  the  moneys  spout  on  this  program  by  the  federal  government 
generate  far  more  dofli.rs  of  local  and  state  moneys  than  is  required 
by  the  legislation.  From  the  standpoint  of  delivery  of  services  to 
people,  this  local,  state  and  federal  partnership  pi-  ides  the  major 
delivery  syrfem  of  the  nation,  yet  the  federal  paiucipation  in  the 
system  makes  the  federal  government  tlm  most  minor  of  the  partners. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  eflort.s  to  create  a secon  delivery  sys- 
tem when  the  improvement  of  the  existing  system,  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  makes  philosophic  and  financial  sense. 

The  provisions  of  the  par  B set-asides  should  be  examined.  Of 
special  concern  is  the  use  of  these  moneys  as  they  relate  to  construction. 
Programs  cannot  be  instituted  without  the  proper  facilities  and  many 
deprived  areas  cannot  afford  to  construct  facilities  even  if  relatively 
small  investment  is  needed.  To  what  extent  do  we  create  disadvantage^ 
people  from  those  otherwise  not  in  this  classification  if  we  have  an 
inability  to  provide  programs  to  meet  their  needs? 

We  must  change  the  notion  that  there  is  a “level”  of  education,  such 
as  “elementary,”  “secondary,”  or  “higher  education”  relating  some- 
how to  a stereotyped  institutional  organization  which  lias  not  been 
responsive  in  the  past.  We  can  substitute  for  it  the  idea  that  there  is 
a “basic”  period  preparing  people  for  initial  productivity  in  society 
and  all  that  comes  after  this  is  “continuing  education”  in  which  a per- 
son satisfies  his  needs  for  the  remainder  of  life. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


State  Director — A.  P.  Fatberree 


State  of  Mississippi, 
Department  op  Education, 
Division  op  Vocational  and  Technical  Education , 

J ackson,  Miss.,  May  12, 1971. 


Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinsici, 

Chairman , General  Subcommittee  on  Education , U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski  : I am  enclosing  some  brief  highlights  on  the 
vocational  education  program  in  Mississippi.  This  is  very  Brief.  Many 
pages  could  be  written  about  what  is  taking  place  in  Mississippi  in  edu- 
cation. There  is  almost  a revolution  in  the  philosophy  of  education. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  the  leadership  you  are  giving  in 
the  Congress  today  in  support  of  vocational  or  career  education.  This 
is  a must  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  our  boys  and 
girls. 

If  there  should  be  any  further  information  that  you  need,  please 


feel  free  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 


A.  P.  Fatherree  , Director. 


Enclosure. 


Highlights  on  Vocational  Education  in  Mississirri,  1970-71 

Vocational  education  has  made  great  progress  since  enactment  of 
the  1963  Vocational  Act.  Twenty-three  post  secondary,  33  secondary 
and  three  correctional  institution  vocational  programs  are  currently  in 
operation,  under  construction,  or  have  been  approved  for  construction. 
The  total  amount  of  money,  including  federal,  state  and  local  money 
spent,  and  /or  allocated  for  construction  of  the  area  schools  is  in  excess 
of  $26,000,000.  About  50  more  of  these  comprehensive  programs  are 
needed  on  the  secondary  level  to  meet  the  needs  of  vocational  education 
in  Mississippi.  With  the  present  rate  of  expansion,  this  need  can  be  met 
within  the  next  5 or  6 years.  Area  vocational  schools  now  in  operation 
have  been  fully  equipped  at  a cost  of  over  $13,000,000  to  the  State  V oca- 
tional  Board. 

Placement  of  students  completing  vocational  education  programs  is 
phenomenal.  During  1970,  96  pereent  of  all  students  completing  sec- 
ondary programs,  and  who  were  available,  were  placed  in  occupations 
or  closely  related  occupations,  for  which  they  were  trained;  and  97.4 
percent  of  all  post  secondary  students  completing  training  and  who 
were  available,  were  placed  in  occupations  or  closely  related  occupa- 
tions, for  which  they  were  trained. 
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Vocational  education  is  not  an  expense,  it  is  an  investment  that 
brings  big  dividends.  We  cite  one  class  of  disadvantaged  students  who 
completed  a welding  course  in  one  of  Mississippi’s  programs.  Two 
major  industries  competed  for  the  employment  of  the  entire  class.  Fif- 
teen of  the  1G  were  employed  by  one  of  the  industries  at  a wage  of 
more  than  $3.00  per  hour. 

Presently,  only  23  percent  of  secondary  students  are  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  secondary  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  educational  pursue  further  vocational  education  train- 
ing at  the  post  secondary  level. 

The  secondary  school  holding  power  is  improving  very  slowly. 
The  student  dropout  rate  between  entering  the  second  grade  and  enter- 
ing the  first  year,  of  college  varies  from  55  percent  in  Hinds  County  to 
89  percent  in  Tunica  County.  The  average  dropout  rate  for  Missis- 
sippi is  slightly  under  80  percent. 

Labor  surveys,  indicate  that  less  than  20  percent  of  all  the  fobs  in 
the  United  States  requires  a college  education.  This  further  emphasizes 
the  need  for  increasing  vocational  education  to  where  at  least  SO  per- 
cent of  our  students  should  pursue  a vocational  education  curriculum. 

Even  though  much  progress  has  been  made  in  Mississippi  during 
the  past  seven  years,  we  are  now  training  only  about  32  percent  of 
our  needs.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a need  for  48,337  trained  work- 
ers in  1071  and  our  vocational  programs  will  turn  out  only  14,300 
new  workers  from  day  school  training  and  4301  adult,  preparatory 
students.  Supplementary  training  for  upgrading  was  given  to  33,524 
adults. 

Other  programs  that  have  been  added  are  for  the  disadvantaged 
with  210  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  4,008.  Fifty-four  teachers  with 
a student  enrollment  of  1134  are  financed  this  year  from  102b  funds. 
Sixty-one  teacheis  taught  handicapped  students  with  an  enrollment 
of  2035. 

Part  Gr  Coop  now  has  53  teachers  with  a student  enrollment  of  1288. 
Occupational  orientation  is  offered  in  many  ^f  our  schools  with  an 
equivalent  of  99  full-time  teachers,  36  full-time  guidance  counselors 
aro  employed.  Tiie  guidance  student  ratio  is  about  1 to  350.  We  are 
gradually  narrowing  this  ratio  in  order  to  better  serve  guidance 
needs. 

Part  F Disadvantaged  accounted  for  2G  teachers  with  a student 
enrollment  of  802. 

A county-wide  exemplary  program  has  been  in  progress  for  one 
year  in  Jones  County.  This  is  a career  centered  program  and  has 
made  great  progress  during  this  first  year  of  a planned  three  year 
program.  Twenty-eight  full-time  teachers  and  coordinators  are  em- 
ployed in  this  program. 

during  the  past  seven  years,  the  state  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional education  has  increased  476  percent.  For  fiscal  1971,  the  state 
appropriation  was  $7,800,000.  For  fiscal  1972,  the  appropriation  is 
$9,840,000,  an  increase  of  26%  over  the  previous  year.  Much  of  the  in- 
crease will  be  spent  for  increase  of  teacher  salaries  and  expansion 
in  area  vocational  schools  for  equipment  and  new  occupations  in  these 
schools.  ' 

It  is  felt  that  about  10  more  area  schools  can  be  approved  next 
year  if  a reasonable  increase  of  federal  funds  are  made  available. 


For  fiscal  1071-72,  four  additional  cancer  centered  programs  will 
be  established  in  comprehensive  secondary  vocational  schools.  Part 
of  the  funds  for  these  programs  will  come  Irani  section  C of  the  \ oca* 

tionalAct.  . . , 

Vocational  education  is  rapidly  becoming  more  in  demand  by  school 
officials  as  well  as  laymen.  They  aro  becoming  increasingly  aware  that 
a great  majority  of  the  students  must  be  trained  for  occupations  that 
eixst.  rather  than  continue  to  try  to  offer  a college  preparatory  course 
to  all  students.  With  more  money  being  made  available  from  year  to 
year,  we  feel  that  vocational  education  will  soon  cover  the  state  so  all 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  train  for  any  occupation  which 
thev  may  choose. 

There  is  almost  what  might  be  called  a revolution  taking  place  m 
the  philosophy  of  educat  ion  in  Mississippi.  School  people,  parents  and 
students,  along  with  political  leaders  realize  that  something  must  be 
done  and  done  quickly  to  enrich  the  curricuh  m in  the  schools  of  our 
State  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  needs  of  all  of  the  students.  This  does  not 
mean  a weakening  of  the  traditional  college  preparatory  curriculum. 
In  fact,  the  system  will  improve  this  curriculum.  The  goal  is  to  provide 
the  kinds  of  education  with  a high  quality  that  will  prepare  students 
to  make  a meaningful  selection  of  an  occupation  based  upon  their 
interests  and  abilities  and  to  prepare  them  for  tho  world  of  work  or 
for  further  education.  This  is  indicated  by  the  interest,  requests,  and 
demands  that  are  being  made  today ; and  these  demands  are  increasing 
at  a rapid  rate.  . 

Tho  need  today  is  for  full  Federal  funding  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1008  without  interruption  in  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  Slate  and  local  communities  are  making  greatly 
increased  contributions  and  more  federal  funds  will  have  to  be  made 
available  to  meet  the  needs. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act,  considerable  progress  lias  been  made  in  all  phases  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  in  Mississippi.  The  enrollments  in 
post  secondary  vocational  education  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1970 
increased  17  percent  over  1909  and  48  percent  over  1908.  In  1968  tho 
total  post  secondary  vocational  education  enrollment  was  4,591 ; in  1969 
it  was  5,819;  and  m 1970  it  was  0,803.  These  post  secondary  students 
were  enrolled  in  20  junior  college  attendance  centers  and  one  center 
at  the  State  Prison  at  Parchmnn.  In  these  21  post  secondary  attendance 

centers  training  was  offered  in  57  different  occupations. 

All  of  tlie  facilities  for  post  secondary  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation are  relatively  new  in  that  they  have  been  constructed  since  the 
passing  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  post  secondary  training  that  was  given  to  the 
regular  students  in  area  schools  in  1968,  there  were  11,578  adults  who 
received  training.  In  1969  in  these  same  schools  15,477  adults  received 

training,  and  in  1970, 15,524  adults  received  training. 

From  a beginning  in  1968  of  an  enrollment  of  1,832  disadvantaged 
people,  then  called  special  needs,  the  enrollment  has  increased  to  over 
I 6.000  for  the  current  year  1971.  . , 

i ' The  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  were  reported  in  1.  08  and 
1969  as  special  needs  students.  In  1970  they  were  reported  as  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped.  The  special  needs  enrollment  in  1968 
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was  1,8.32;  in  1969  it  was  2.303.  In  1070  then*  was  an  enrollment  of 
4,897  disadvantaged  and  2,110  handicapped  people.  To  further  meet 
the  needs  of  these  people  an  in-service  and  preservice  teacher  educa- 
tion program  has  been  put  into  operation.  With  more  and  better 
trained  teachers  it  will  be  possible  to  oiler  a high  quality  instructional 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people. 

All  instruction  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  is  designed  to  overcome  the  particular  handicap  they  possess  which 
is  usually  a deficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  academic  disciplines.  For 
example,  twenty-seven  people  were  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
disadvantaged  as  teachers.  These  teachers  were  brought  into  one  of 
the  colleges  and  given  a concentrated  comse  or  workshop  in  teaching 
methods  and  sent  back  into  the,  communities  from  which  they  camo 
to  teach  people  of  their  own  kind.  These  touchers  wore  supervised  and 
given  assistance  by  qualified  vocational  teachers  in  the  local  attend- 
ance centers.  The  success  of  these  to  a c hero  has  been  very  gratifying. 

One  class  of  1G  dropout  disadvantaged  boys  completed  a course  in 
welding.  At  the  end  of  this  class  two  large  industries  were  bidding 
for  their  sendees.  Fifteen  of  these  students  were  employed  by  one  firm 
at  a salary  of  more  than  $3.00  per  hour. 

For  the  current  year,  1971,  monies  budgeted  for  vocational  training 
for  the  disadvantaged  are  approximately  $1,162,000.  This  is  $116,000 
more  than  the  set-aside  monies  for  disadvantaged.  Training  is  being 
given  by  251  instructors  in  90  attendance  centers  throughout  the  State. 

Vocational  training  for  the  handicapped  has  an  enrollment  this 
year  of  approximately  2.200  people.  Vocational  training  for  the  handi- 
capped has  been  slow  bcacuse  of  screening  and  identification  of  these 
people  and  also  a lack  of  facilities. 

New  facilities  are  being  constructed  at  Itawamba  Junior  College 
Vocational  and  Technical  Center,  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  and  Jones 
County  Junior  College  Vocational  and  Technical  Center,  Ellisville, 
Mississippi,  with  monies  other  than  federal  vocational  education 
funds.  One  of  these  facilities  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  Septem- 
ber 1,  1971.  The  other  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  September  1,  1972, 
or  earlier.  These  programs  in  the  junior  colleges  possess  outstanding 
potential  to  develop  into  a comprehensive  vocational  education  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped.  Approximately  $400,000  has  been  budgeted 
for  vocational  training  for  the  handicapped  in  tho  current  year  1971. 

A close  working  relationship  has  existed  between  vocational  ecluca* 
tion,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  special  education  in  the  planning 
of  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped.  This  cooperation  will 
continue  in  the  training  of  handicapped  people. 

Because  of  funds,  teaching  personnel,  and  facilities,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people  in  vocational 
education  lias  been  difficult.  However,  taking  into  consideration  the 
above-mentioned  problems,  it  is  felt  that  good  progress  has  been  made 
in  meeting  these  needs.  It  is  realized  that  not  all  of  these  needs  have 
been  met,  but  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  enrollment  since  the 
beginning  of  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocat  ional 
Education  Act,-  the  main  change  in  the  secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion program  has  come  about  through  area  vocational  schools.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  27  area  secondary  vocational  schools  which  are 
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in  operation  or  will  be  in  operation  in  the  near  future.  Funds  from 
every  available  source  have  been  used  to  construct  the  buildings  for 
these  secondary  area  schools,  and  they  have  been  equipped  out  of  voca- 
tional education  funds.  Part  of  the  operation  costs  of  the  area  schools 
is  being  paid  out  of  vocational  education  funds.  t t 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  small  schools  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  area  school  approach  is  the  only  way  to  offer  a comprehensive 
vocational  education  program  to  all  hoys,  girls,  and  adults  of  the 
State.  This  change  from  a single  school  approach  to  the  area  school 
program  has  not  increased  the  overall  enrollment  in  vocational  educa- 
tion as  vet;  hut  the  offerings  that  have  been  made  available  for  stu- 
dents arc  much  broader,  and  the.  quality  of  instruction  is  much  im- 
proved. As  local  funds  are  available  and  as  state  and  federal  funds 
become  available,  more  of  these  secondary  area  schools  will  be  con- 
structed. As  a part  of  the  existing  school  systems,  all  of  these  area 
schools  were  started  in  new  buildings  with  new  equipment. 

Despite  the  lack  of  continuous  funding  of  research  for  vocational 
education,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  Mississippi’s  research  ef- 
fort. The  research  activities  were  to  have  been  greatly  increased  under 
the  Vocational  Amendments  of  11M5S,  hut  sporadic  funding  would  not 
allow  for  the  training  and  employing  of  additional  personnel  to  make 
a concerted  research  effort  in  the  State. 

The  Mississippi  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education  has  rendered  service  on  numerous  planning  and  un- 
plcmontation  projects  for  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
local  school  districts,  community  colleges,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  Mississippi  Economic  Council. 

Research  eiforts  in  the  State  have  centered  around  the  spectrum  of 
occupational  education  and  manpower  development.  The  research  ef- 
forts have  been  project -oriented  while  scanning  the  broad  horizon  of 
vocational-technical  education  in  Mississippi. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  persons  other  than  State  Divi- 
sion and  RCU  personnel  in  Mississippi  to  conduct  research  in  voca- 
tional-technical education.  A number  of  workshops,  seminars,  and 
meetings  were  held  to  stimulate  this  effort.  A few  examples  of  research 
projects  resulting  from  this  elfort  arc  as  follows : 

1.  Five  Pilot  Projects  in  Wage  Earning  in  Home  Economics  in  Mis- 
sissippi— These  projects  gave  direction  for  planning  future  programs 
in  wage  earning  occupations  for  secondary  school  programs  and  pro- 
grams for  dropouts  and  adults. 

2.  Self -Appraisal  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  in  Mississippi 
by  Local  School  Committees  and  Instructors. — This  project  supplied 
baseline  data  on  statewide  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational- 
technical  programs.  Results  were  utilized  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing supervision  and  teacher  training  activities  to  correct  observed 
weaknesses. 

Development,  and.  Use  of  Subject  Matter  Materials  for  Vocational 
Education  in  Agriculture  — VrmVs  were  utilized  in  establishing  pri- 
orities and  improving  utilization  of  curriculum  materials  developed. 

4.  The  Occupational  Aspirations  of  Rural  and.  Urban  Low-Income 
Negro  Heads  of  Households. — Information  was  utilized  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  vocational -technical  programs  to  fit  the 
needs  of  areas  with  high  concentrations  of*  low-income  minority 
groups. 
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5.  Social  Origins  am/  Career  Patterns  of  Vocational  Educators;  A 
Study  in  Occupational  Mobility. — Information  was  utilized  in  recruit- 
ment of  prospective  vocational-technical  teachers  niul  in  planning 
teacher  training  programs. 

Time  and  effort  have  gone  into  the  coordination  of  vocntionnl-teclmi- 
cal  education  research  in  the  State  to  prevent  unnecessary  overlapping 
and  duplication.  Many  plans  that  have  been  made,  such  as  com- 
puterized data  storage  retrieval  system  for  vocational-technical  in- 
formation, have  been  deferred  because  of  the  manner  of  research 
funding  since  the  Vocational  Amendmontsof  1 DOS. 

Research  personnel  (both  in  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  in  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit)  have  assisted  local 
schools  in  developing  local  vocational  education  plans,  developing 
curriculums,  evaluations,  ns  well  as  other  research-related  activities, 
in  addition,  these  same  personnel  have  carried  out  research  projects. 
Some  examples  of  the  types  of  projects  carried  out  under  the  1068 
Amendments  arc  ns  follows : 

1.  Important  Factors  Concerning  Human  Resources  in  Missis- 
sippi.— This  research  project-  analyzed  the  state’s  human  resources 
and  was  utilized  in  local  and  state  planning  activities. 

2.  Employment  Opportunities  and  Competency  Feeds  in  Non  farm 
Agricultural  Occupations  in  .Mississippi. — Results  of  this  project 
were  utilized  in  program  planning  and  expansion,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, supervision  and  administration. 

3.  Vocational  Ed neation  I triplications  of  High  School  Dropouts  in  a 
Mississippi,  Community. — Results  of  this  study  had  special  implica- 
tions upon  the  planning  and  developing  of  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students  ns  well  ns  regular  vocational  programs. 

4.  Delta  Manpower  Survey. — This  pro  ject  was  a cooperative  venture 
among  the  Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commission  the.  State 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  and  the  Research  Coordi- 
nating Unit.  Results  of  this  project  were  utilized  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing vocational  programs  in  areas  of  high  unemployment  by 
minority  groups. 

5.  Educational  Aspirations.  Expectations , and  Abilities  of  Rural 
Male  High  School  Seniors  in  Mississippi. — Information  obtained  was 
utilized  in  planning  and  implementation  of  programs  041  the  secondary 
and  post  secondary  levels. 

6.  Mississippi  Evaluation  Systems  Project  in  Occupational  Educa- 
tion.— A system  for  local  evaluation  and  redirection  of  vocational- 
technical  programs  was  field-tested  in  three  secondary  and  one  post 
secondary  system.  Information  is  being  utilized  by  other  systems  in 
the  evaluation  and  redirection  of  their  vocational-technical  programs. 

7.  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Special  Needs  Students  in 
Secondary  Schools  in  Mississippi . — Information  obtained  in  this  proj- 
ect was  utilized  in  improving  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
through  curriculum  redirection,  planning,  etc. 

8.  Sociocconom.ic  Characteristics  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  In- 
dians.— Information  from  this  project  is  being  utilized  in  the  planning 
and  implementing  of  vocational  programs  for  this  minority  group. 

0.  Careers  of  Rural  Male  High  School  Seniors  in  Mississippi:  A 
Study  of  Occupational  Interests , Aspirations , and  Expectations. — 
Results  are  being  utilized  in  planning  and  redirecting  vocational- 
technical  programs  in  the  State. 


/ 
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10.  Career -Centered  Education  In  Comprehensive  Schools  in  Missis- 
sippi.— Innovative  project  is  just  netting  under  way  which  involves 
students  in  occupational  education,  K-14. 

A continuous  ell’ort  has  been  maintained  in  disseminating  research 
information  throughout  the  State.  Information  of  importance  is  dis- 
seminated in  a variety  of  ways:  (a)  by  personal  contact,  (b)  by  direct 
correspondence,  (c)  bv  distribution  of  publications,  circulars,  and 
newsletters,  (d)  by  oral  presentation  at  workshops,  seminars,  meetings, 
etc.,  and  (e)  by  varied  news  media. 

POSTSECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


1969 


Service  1968  Full  time  Part  time  1970 


Agriculture 94  112  0 117 

Distribution 230  140  0 318 

Health 676  8 3 8 0 997 

Useful  home  economics 0 0 0 0 

Gainful  home  economics 0 14  0 51 

Office 1.109  1.664  117  1,434 

Technical 896  897  0 924 

Trades  and  industry 1,686  2,036  1 2.962 


Total 4.591  5.701  118  6,803 


Grand  total  (unduplicaled) 4,591  5,819  6.803 


DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Special  needs  1970 


Service  1968  1 9C9  Disadvantaged  Handicapped 


Agriculture 160  ( 306)  297  (173  ) 39  7 0 

Distribution 0 23  111  85 

Health 42  (153)  96  (26::)  609  0 

Useful  home  economics... 0 0 829  0 

Gainful  home  economics 313  403  288  0 

Office 0 65  179  54 

Technical... 0 0 0 0 

Trades  and  industry 1,317  (15)  1,509  (109)  2,484  1,971 


Total 1.832  (474)  2,393  (544)  4,897  2,110 


/ 

/ 
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MISSOURI 

State  Director — It.  W.  Robinson 


Statement  of  15.  W.  Koiunson,  State  Director,  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  State  of  Missouri 

I am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  this  Committeo 
an  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  19(58  on 
the  manpower  delivery  system  in  Missouri.  This  information  js  sub- 
mitted at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  itoman  C.  Pucinski,  Chairman, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
lias  been  an  interesting  one.  There  have  been  three  major  thrusts  at 
expansion  and  each  of  these  has  come  ut  a time  of  crisis  in  our  nation’s 
history.  Each  of  the  three  periods  of  growth  has  been  initiated  by 
action  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  1917,  tho  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  was  a direct  result  of  a deep  concern  on  America’s  involve- 
ment in  World  War  I and  the  feeding  of  the  American  and  allied 
population. 

The  second  period  of  growth  came  during  the,  decades  of  the  1930’s 
and  40's.  It  was  at  a time  that,  the  Nation  was  emerging  from  a depres- 
sion economy  and  moving  toward  a war  economy.  Hero  again  voca- 
tional education  served  a mission  which  the  Congress  felt  it  could  do. 

The  third  major  period  of  expansion  began  in  tho  decado  of  tho 
19G0's.  The  two  significant  phases  of  legislation  wero  the  Vocational 
Act  of  19G3,  and  tho  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968.  The  Congress 
recognized  the  critical  labor  problems  in  America  and  passed  these 
major  pieces  of  legislation  so  that  we  might  match  men  with  jobs  and 
jobs  with  men.  We  raised  the  image  of  vocational  education  and  mado 
provision  for  every  citizen  to  move  into  the  labor  market  gainfully 
employed. 

We  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress in  providing  for  vocational  education  in  Missouri.  Our  State 
has  followed  with  additional  support  from  State  funds  for  vocational 
program  efforts.  In  every  case  our  State  has  reacted  affirmatively  to 
tho  leadership  of  the  Congress.  As  an  example,  in  fiscal  year  1905, 
tho  total  State  appropration  for  vocational  and  technical  education 
was  approximately  $250,000.  In  FY  1971,  State  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $0,237,285  are  available  for  distribution  to  local  education  agencies. 
Tho  State  too  has  contributed  to  the  improving  of  the  imago  of  voca- 
tional education  in  making  it  available  to  meet  tho  needs  of  all. 

As  these  two  agencies  of  Government  have  responded  and  reacted 
to  the  National  concerns  so  have  the  local  educational  units.  The  rate 
of  expenditures  of  the  local  education  agencies  has  increased  each 
year  since  19G5.  Today  we  anticipate  that  Federal  expenditures  woidd 
approximate  10%  of  the  total  expenditure  for  vocational  instruction 
in  our  State.  It  appears  that  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the  saturation 
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point  of  the  abilities  of  lorn  I units  to  add  to  their  support  of  this 
important  program.  This  should  he  u concern  of  the  members  of 
Congress. 

One  of  (lie  significant  provisions  of  the  Amendments  of  1908  were 
the  provisions  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  A ocatioaal 
Education  and  the  State  Advisory  Councils.  The  relationship  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  in  Missouri  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  been  a very  pleasant  and  profit- 
able one.  For  about  the  first  year  of  operation  the  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  served*  as  an  unofficial  executive  of  the  State 
Council.  This  provided  for  a smooth  functioning  of  the  Couneil- 
Depuilmcnt  activities.  The  State  Advisory  Council  has  employed  an 
Executive  Secretary  and  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  other  stall  men  linns  are  available  to  the  Council  at  each  meeting 
for  consultation.  We  believe  the  fine  contributions  of  the  Council  have 
been  predicated  on  this  cooperative  relationship. 

In  the  first  evaluation  report  submitted  bv  the  Council  m October 
of  1970,  certain  goals  were  suggested.  The  Department  of  Education 
has  made  these  goals  a part  or  its  program  for  work.  Most  have  heen 
accomplished.  The  Council  called  for  an  improved  evaluation  process, 
and  tliis  has  been  developed.  liefineineiit  has  heen  made  in  procedures 
to  more  clearly  identify  program  planning  with  labor  market  needs. 
The.  State  is  beginning  a study  for  development  of  a procedure  to  ob- 
tain these  data  on  a Statewide  basis. 

The  Council  commended  the  Department  for  its  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  the  CAMPS  Organization  and  stressed  continued  and  ex- 
panded activities.  This  has  heen  done.  They  also  commended  the  De- 
partment for  the  publication,  Vocational-Technical  Srhooh  and  Pro- 
grams in  Missouri. They  asked  that  this  he  updated  each  year.  This  too 
lias  been  done.  Commendation  was  made  for  the  efforts  to  improve  tho 
image  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Missouri,  The  Depart- 
ment is  continuing  activities  to  improve  this  image. 

The  Council  noted  that  progress  had  been  made  in  the  State  in  meet- 
ing the  major  priorities  and  program  emphases  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1908.  The  Council  recommended  that  program 
administrators  and  teachers  must  he  encouraged  to  adopt  that  phil- 
osophy and  intent  of  the  new  legislation.  A consistent  and  planned 
program  is  being  utilized  to  incorporate  this  philosophy  in  program 
planning  and  execution.  Kecoininondntions  were  made  by  the  Council 
on  the  uso  of  more  current  data  particularly  emphasizing  the  use  of 
1970  census  data.  In  preparing  the  State  Plan  this  year  it  was  found 
that  many  sources  of  needed  data  were,  not  yet  using  the  last  census 
information.  The  Council  recognized  the  need  to  encourage  smaller 
school  districts  to  participate  in  area  school  programs.  This  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  an  area  of  concern  of  the  State  staff.  Our  efforts 
are  being  rewarded  with  an  animal  increase  each  year  of  out-of-district 
students  enrolling  in  area  vocational  programs. 

The  Council  expressed  concern  with  the.  vocational  guidance  func- 
tion in  the  schools.  Several  programs  are  in  operation  to  make  coun- 
selors more,  acutely  aware  of  the  world  of  work.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  placement  of  vocational  trained  counselors  in  area  voca- 
tional schools,  with  placement  n primary  function.  Institutes  are,  being 
conducted  in  three  areas  of  the  State  in  which  counselors  spend  half 
of  each  day  in  industrial  and  business  visitation;  the  other  half  of  the 
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summer  program  is  spent  in  studying  related  information.  Members 
or  the  guidance  stall  have  been  given  definite  functions  in  enrollment, 
follow-up,  and  evaluation. 

. riic  letter  from  tlie  'Chairman  asked  us  to  comment  on  innovative 
uleas  in  career  education.  It  is  dilTicult  to  present  innovative  ideas 
about  career  education  because  we  often  do  not  know  what  ideas  and 
concepts  have  begun  to  come  to  the  surface  in  our  Nation.  We  know 
that  career  development  needs  of  people  have  never  been  more  crucial 
than  they  have  in  recent  times.  We  have  been  attacking  our  human 
needs  problems  related  to  career  development  and  training  in  many 
ways  in  the  last  20  years.  It  is  also  clearly  evident  that  all  these  attacks 
have  had  little  impact  on  the  occupational  problems  faced  by  our 
people.  J 

Characteristically,  the  programs  that  have  been  devised  have  at- 
tacked symptoms  rather  than  attacking  the  heart  of  our  human  prob- 
lems. These  programs  are  designed  for  people  who  have  been  identi- 
fied as  deviating  in  some  way.  We  have  not  had  career  development 
guidance  and  counseling  and  career  education  as  a planned  part  of 
each  youngster’s  regular  educational  program  starting  in  kindergarten. 
U o would  not  want  to  do  away  with  the  occupational  programs  of 
training  which  are  attacking  the  symptoms  ’and  are  currently  being 
carried  on.  These  people  for  which  these  programs  are  being  provided 
arc  already  here  and  m need  of  these  training  opportunities.  However, 
concurrent  to  these  ongoing  programs  we  need  to  develop  a program 
of  career  education  and  career  development  guidance  and  counseling 
that  doesn't  wait  for  the  human  crises,  but  attacks  the  heart  of  the 
problem  before  it  becomes  a crisis. 

One.  ol  our  educational  goals  in  America  is  that  of  “preparation  for 
living”  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  generally  rejected  the  goal  of 
‘‘preparation  for  making  a living”.  We  say  “rejected”  because  we 
continuously  provide  far  greater  monetary  resources  for  higher  edu- 
cation than  we  do  for  vocational  skills  training  or  education  for  less 
than  a baccalaureate  degree.  Even  our  administrators  and  teachers 
provide  a school  program  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  to 
enable,  the  youth  to  ready  themselves  for  education  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  Said  in  another  way,  we  educate,  people  for  more 
education,  ''n 

What  causes  this  to  happen?  It  seems  that  our  society  worships  at 
the  shrine  of  more  education.  Employment,  salary  differentials,  and 
then  advancement  on  the  job  are  influenced  in  largoj part  by  the  level  of 
college  degree  held  by  the  individual  rather  than  his  production  or 
competency.  This  fact  is  very  true  for  professionals  in  education.  Our 
certification  procedures  are  even  bused  on  this  premise.  If  educational 
degree  level  attained  by  an  individual  does  determine  these  things 
then  it  is  small  wonder  that  one  of  our  prime  goals,  “preparation  for 
living1’,  becomes  that  of  earning  a degree  from  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  . 

What  might  we  do?  We  believe  that  there  are  several  approaches. 
Those  approaches  represent  an  attack  on  several  different  fronts.  The 
following  are  several  approaches  not  necessarily  in  rank  order: 

J.  Acquaint  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  with  the  world  of 
work  by  establishing  a program  of  work  experiences  for  them  during 
the  summer  months. 
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2.  Provide,  in  depth,  in-service  education  for  college  professors  to 
enable  them  to  change  the  teacher  training  programs  of  those  who  are 
going  to  be  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  counselors. 

}}.  Provide  summer  work  experiences,  simulated  and  actual,  for 
elementary  and  secondary  students,  not  only  during  the  regular  aca- 
demic year  but  during  the  summer  mont  hs  as  well. 

-1.  Provide  career  development  guidance  and  counseling  for  all  the 
students  12  months  a vear  during  the  period  of  simulated  and  actual 
work  experience  as  well  as  during  the  academic  time  of  studies. 

f>.  Establish  action  oriented  guidance  programs  based  upon  meas- 
urable objectives  and  activities’ with  evaluative  procedures  determin- 
ing the  program.  The  base  line  data  or  local  individual  needs  would 
be  the  basis  for  writing  the  objectives  and  activities. 

6.  Establish  a procedure  whereby  minimally  employed  people  or 
people  whose  earnings  arc  below  the  poverty  level  can  be  released  from 
work  at  least  once  a week  with  pay  if  they  go  to  a school  for  career 
counseling  and  career  education.  This  could  be  an  ungraded  school 
concept. 

(a)  Have  programs  available  for  “slotting-in”  individuals  and 
exiting  them  at  different  times. 

(b)  Secondary  students  could  also  be  bridging  the  gap  between 
education  and  the  job.  They  might  take  5,  6,  7,  or  more  years  to 
complete  the  high  school  graduation  requirement.  Then  they  could 
continue  in  adult  education  programs  with  continued  career  devel- 
opment guidance  and  counseling  and  career  education. 

7.  Numbers  5 and  fi  above  would  require  the  provisions  of  massivo 
support  for  effective,  programs  of  individual  ana  occupational  assess- 
ment as  an  essential  basis  for  programs  of  career  education  and  career 
development.  The  actual  or  simulated  work  experiences  are  suggested 
to  test  both  aptitude  and  interest  as  a part  of  occupational  exploration. 
Follow-up  studies  should  also  be  funded  as  a part  of  this  data  base. 

In  summary. — At  the  elementary  school  level  the  career  education 
and  career  development  guidance  and  counseling  would  emphasize 
helping  students  acquire  positive  attitudes  towards  themselves  as  pros- 
pective workers,  towards  work,  and  towards  all  levels  of  occupations 
found  in  our  society.  It  would  provide  for  actual  or  simulated  work 
experiences  to  introduce  and  acquaint  youngsters  with  both  tools  and 
machines,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  And,  finally,  it  would 
provide  for  acquaintances  to  be  developed  between  elementary  chil- 
dren and  actual  workers  in  our  society. 

At  the  high  school  level  career  implications  of  all  courses  should  be 
emphasized.  A comprehensive  program  of  occupational  education 
should  be  made  available  to  every  high  school  student.  For  some  of 
the  students  this  study  would  be  used  to  continue  career  exploration 
while  for  others  this  study  would  be  for  the  explicit  purpose  ox  develop- 
ing basic  employment  skills.  For  some  the  training  would  lead  to  addi-. 
tional  training  of  a post-secondary  vocational  nature.  This  study 
should  be  done  in  the  regular  high  school  setting  and/or  in  the  area 
vocational  school  setting.  In  order  for  this  concept  to  be  economically 
feasible  it  will  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  job  cluster  approach  to  much 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  training. 

At  the  post-secondary  level  the  training  would  be  specifically  geared 
to  employment.  Guidance  counseling  and  placement  ns  ivell  as  f dl- 
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low-up  of  the  student  is  essential,  At  this  level  job  training  and  place- 
ment would  be  emphasized  and  exploration  would  be  minimized. 

Finally,  the  terms  “career  education”  and  “career  development  guid- 
ance and  counseling”  are  two  essential  ingredients — like  the  song  “Love 
and  Marriage”,  -when  it  says,  “you  caivt  have  one  without  the  other”. 
Together  they  mean  the  formalized  experiences  of  the  individual  lead- 
ing to  his  choice  of,  preparation  for,  entry  into,  and  progress  in,  the 
world  of  work  throughout  his  work  life.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
helped  make  our  country  great  has  been  freedom  of  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  must  continue  this  guarantee  but  we  must  take  definite 
steps  to  enable  the  individual  to  make  intelligent  decisions  as  he  exer- 
cises this  freedom. 

1 he  career  education  and  career  development  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing concept  is  most  apropos  at  this  time  when  we  are  faced  with  high 
unemployment,  youth  unrest,  increasing  complexities  of  entry  into  the 
work  world,  and  the  continued  false  concept  of  our  society  that  every- 
one should  get  a college  education  when  this  remains  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. 

Approximately  80%  of  our  youth  and  adults  continue  to  fall  in  the 
category  of  those  who  cannot  attain  a college  degree.  This  would  be 
legislation  enacted  to  serve  a large  portion  of  our  society.  I know  of  no 
other  legislative  enactment  that  conld  more  nearly  meet  our  urgent, 
needs  than  legislation  designed  to  enable  all  our  j^eople  to  be  provided 
education  to  jmepare  them  for  making  a living. 

The  career  education  and  career  development  concept  presented  here 
is  stated  in  general  statements.  If  it  should  be  our  desire,  after  hearing 
from  all  the  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  for  us  to  be  more 
explicit,  we  can  supply  you  with  additional  input. 

The  V ocational  Act  of  1963  made  provision  for  the  creation  of  a con- 
cept of  area  vocational  education.  This  philosophy  was  continued  in  the 
Amendments  of  19G8.  In  Missouri  we  think  this  phase  of  the  Act  has 
been  a real  landmark  of  progress  for  Vocational  Education.  Few  things 
have  been  as  meaningful  and  certainly  the  response  after  an  early 
period  of  uneasiness  has  been  tremendous. 

On  February  5, 1965,  proposals  submitted  by  three  school  districts  to 
bo  designated  as  Area  Vocational  Schools  were  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  a 
network  of  area  vocational  schools  in  Missouri.  To  date  forty-four  dis- 
tricts have  been  approved  for  this  designation.  Please  note  Attachment 
A for  the  location  of  the  designated  districts.  The  area  schools  are 
designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  a proposal 
submitted  by  the  local  education  agency.  The  proposal  must  have  the 
support  and  assurance  of  cooperation  by  other  local  education  agencies 
desiring  to  participate.  An  agreement  must  be  included  to  provide 
experiences  for  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  and  special  needs 
groups. 

Thirty-six  of  the  designated  schools  are  in  operation.  During  the 
past  school  year  a total  of  133  school  districts  participated  in  the  area 
school  program. 

In  striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  a concentrated  effort  to 
provide  vocational  facilities  has  been  undertaken. 
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Surely  this  construction  program  has  clone  more  to  raise  the  image  of 
this  program  than  any  single  thing  that  we  have  done.  We  have  taken 
vocational  instruction  from  abandoned  garages,  basements,  and  other 
areas  not  useable  by  the  academic  program.  We  are  now  housing  the 
program  in  facilities  designed  for  vocational  instruction  and  com- 
patible with  other  buildings  of  the  school  system.  We  are  enclosing  a 
publication  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Development 
m Missouri  which  gives  another  point  of  view  of  our  area  school  pro- 
gram. 

Local  area  school  districts  have  displayed  much  enthusiasm  for  the 
development  of  vocational  programs.  This  enthusiasm  is  reflected  in 
the  financial  participation.  It  is  significant  tlmt  local  districts  have 
provided  $10,881,992  or  50.58%  of  the  total  funds  expended  for  this 
purpose.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Amnedments  of  1908  are  responsible  for  providing  37.10% 
of  the  funds  expended  to  date.  These  Acts  provided  the  leadership  and 
financial  support  needed  to  get  this  dynamic  program  started.  Wo  have 
also  received  supplemental  financial  support  from  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  which  can  provide  financial  assistance  in  forty-four  coun- 
ties of  Missouri. 

Your  letter  also  asks  for  suggestions  on  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Manpower  Training  Programs.  We  know  this  is  very  com- 
prehensive, but  we  do  wish  to  commend  the  present  operation  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  We  have  'had  excellent 
leadership  at  the  National  level  and  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Division  of  Employment  Security  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  Missouri  in  carrying  forward  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  We  recognize  this  is  a retraining  program,  but  one  which  will 
continue  to  be  needed  to  meet  an  important  challenge.  Wo  would  ad- 
vise the  Congress  to  maintain  the  essential  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  any  restructuring  of  the  manpower  delivery  system. 

The  Vocational  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Mis- 
souri cooperates  with  enthusiasm  in  the  CAMPS  program.  We  think 
the  philosophy  is  excellent  and  regret  that  some  agencies  do  not  par- 
ticipate as  actively  as  they  should. 

At  various  times  measures  are  introduced  to  alter  manpower  legis- 
lation. We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  always  insist  that  the  agency 
in  the  State  designated  for  vocational  training  will  always  be  specified 
in  the  Acts  to  be  responsible  for  vocational  training.  The  success  of 
the  MDTA  Program  in  our  State  proves  we  can  work  cooperatively 
together.  Wo  feel  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation lias  the  expertise  to  successfully  pursue  the  conduct  of  voca- 
tional training  programs. 

Another  far  reaching  effect  of  the  Amendments  of  1968  has  been  the 
thrust  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped. The  Amendments  of  1968  specifically  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  identification  of  disadvantaged  and  hnndicapped  persons  to 
the  counselors  of  the  school  districts.  Workshops  have  been  held 
throughout  the  'State  for  the  purpose  of  informing  counselors  of  this 
added  responsibility.  Counselors  are  very  much  involved  in  vocational 
education  in  Missouri  because  of  this  direct  assignment,  from  the 
1908  Vocational  Education  Amendments.  Evidence  of  positive  input 
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of  counselors  to  vocational  education  at  the  local  school  level  is  already 
very  much  in  evidence. 

Missouri  has  traditionally  served  the  vocational  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  persons.  These  persons 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  regular  vocational  education  programs  which 
were  designed  to  serve  persons  who  did  not  have  the  disadvantaged 
handicaps.  In  some  few  instances  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams may  have  been  modified  to  some  extent  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  persons.  Basically,  the  disad- 
vantaged persons  have  had  to  measure  up  to  and  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  occupation  as  taught  in  the  traditional  vocational 
classes. 

The  set  aside  funds,  as  mandated  by  the  1968  Amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  have  provided  funds  to  support 
vocational  education  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  succeed  in  the 
traditional  vocational  education  programs.  The  set  aside  funds  are 
to  enable  disadvantaged  persons  to  achieve  vocational  education  ob- 
jectives that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  reach  as  a result  of  their  handi- 
capping cond  i ti  on . 

Programs  and  services  provided  for  disadvantaged  persons  may 
take  the  form  of  special  educational  services  which  are  supplementary 
to  regular  programs,  modification  of  regular  programs^  and  special 
vocational  education  programs  designed  only  for  disadvantaged 
persons. 

Special  educational  services  which  are  supplementary  to  regular 
programs  are  initiated  wherever  possible,  as  a first  priority,  to  as- 
sist persons  to  succeed  in  regular  programs.  The  special  educational 
services  shall  take  the  form  of : 

1.  Identification  of  all  disadvantaged  pers.ms  in  a community 
with  first  priority  given  to  secondary  school  students; 

2.  Orientation  to  occupations  which  is  above  and  beyond  the 
traditional  guidance  approach  to  occupations ; 

3.  Concerted  effort  for  counseling,  testing,  and  directing  per- 
sons into  available  vocational  programs  within  their  community; 

4.  Attitudinnl  readiness  instruction  and  follow-up  contacts  dur- 
ing training  which  will  support  disadvantaged  persons  in  a reg- 
ular vocational  program;  and 

5.  Special  transportation  services  to  vocational  programs  which 
are  considerably  removed  from  the  regular  school  setting. 

Modification  of  regular  vocational  programs  is  considered  as  the 
second  priority  in  meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  poisons.  Units 
of  regular  programs  can  be  selected  aiid  taught  as  specialty  occupa- 
tions. Such  a unit  is  often  times  within  reach  of  an  individual  espe- 
cially when  the  instruction  is  supported  by  closer  supervision  and  more 
extensive  use  of  instructional  aids,  ’ . ' • • 

Special  vocational  education  programs  which  are  designed  only  for 
disadvantaged  persons  are  used  as* a third  priority  means  of  imple- 
mentation. * . • • •'  • • • . 

Programs  ai-e' needed  to  serve  persons  of  all  disadvantaged  cate- 
gories such  as  academically,  disadvantaged ; economically  deprived ; 
environmentally  deprived;  neglected  youth ; . school  dropouts;  unem- 
plbjk.d;  and  behavioral  deviates  who  have  committed  crimes  agaiiist 
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society.  Persons  who  are  confined  in  institutions  by  the  State  Board 
of  Training  Schools  and  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  are 
logical  target  populations  which  can  be  served  by  102(b)  funds. 

Considerable  effort  and  expenditure  of  funds  is  being  used  to  im- 
plement programs  which  are  designed  specifically  for  disadvantaged 
persons. 

There  are  thirty-nine  disadvantaged  programs  which  are  continuing 
and  expanding.  An  additional  eleven  new  programs  will  be  organized 
during  FY  11)72.  The  total  of  these  fifty  programs  is  composed  of 
twenty-two  secondary,  twenty-five  post-secondary,  and  three  adult 
disadvantaged  programs.  Therefore,  the  set  aside  funds  have  imple- 
mented fifty  continuingj  expanding,  and  new  disadvantaged  programs. 
These  fifty  recently  initiated  programs  are  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion for  2,833  persons  during  FY  1972. 

Projections  for  FY  1970  indicate  there  are  to  be  ten  secondary  and 
fifty-six  post-secondary  disadvantaged  programs  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,584  and  1,936  poisons  respectively.  The  combined  projected  FY 
197G  disadvantaged  enrollment  is  3,520  persons. 

The  need  for  additional  funds  would  seem  to  be  readily  identified. 

Handicapped  persons  in  Missouri  have  considerable  need  for  voca- 
tional education.  There  is  need  to  serve  these  persons  at  the  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  adult  levels.  Prior  to  the  1968  Amendments  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  there  was  little  opportunity  for 
handicapped  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  this  training.  Programs 
are  needed  to  serve  persons  of  all  handicapped  categories  such  as; 
educationally  mentally  retarded  and  trainable,  emotionally  distract- 
ing, hearing  impaired,  speech  impaired,  sight  impaired,  physically 
handicapped.  and  persons  who  have  specific  learning  disabilities. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  serve  handicapped  persons  on  as  com- 
prehensive a scale  as  is  possible.  A comprehensive  effort  entails  iden- 
tifying and  cooperating  with  community  agencies,  vocational  rehabil- 
itation agencies,  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Additionally,  sections  of  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Education  which  shall  be  involved  include  Special  Education, 
Adult  Basic  Education,  State  Schools  for  Trainable  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, Extended  Employment  Sheltered  Workshop,  as  well  as  Titles 
89-313  and  90-230  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  State  Division  of  Mental  Health*  is  extensively  involved  in  imple- 
menting vocational  programs  for  the  trainable,  educationally  mentally 
retard ed,  and  emotionally  distracting. 

Some  handicapped  individuals  have  been  served  previously  by 
regular  vocational  programs.  A census  of  handicapped  persons  is  re- 
quired of  local  school  districts.  These  data  have  been  used  at,  the 
local  level  to  identify  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  not  being 
given  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. There  is  considerable  need  to  initiate  vocational  programs 
for  special  education  students  within  Missouri’s  local  school  districts. 
The  State  Division  of  Mental  Health  has  indicated  need  for  additional 
vocational  programs.  • 

There  are  ten  secondary  handicapped  programs  which  are  continu- 
ing and  expanding.  An  additional  twelve  new  programs  shall  be 
implemented  during  FY  1972  to  serve  secondary  handicapped  per- 
sons. Therefore,  the  set  aside  moneys  have  implemented  twenty-two 
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continuing,  expanding,  and  new  handicapped  programs  for  second- 
ary school  aged  persons.  These  twenty-two  recently  initiated  pro- 
grams are  providing  vocational  education  for  569  persons  during 
FY  1972. 

Projections  for  FY  1970  indicate  there  are  to  be  thirty-eight  sec- 
ondary handicapped  programs  with  a projected  enrollment  of  1,129 
persons.  There  is  considerable  evidence  for  developing  handicapped 
programs  for  post-secondary  and  adult  persons. 

The  need  for  additional  funds  would  seem  to  be  readily  identified. 

The  critical  area  of  fiscal  support  for  vocational  programs  services 
and  activities  has  received  a considerable  amount  of  attention  from 
Stato  level  program  planners  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968.  The  State  Plan  outlines  a procedure  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  local  educational  agencies  which  gives  con- 
sideration to  the  present  level  of  local  expenditures  and  at  the  same 
time  incorporates  a non-uniform  reimbursement  to  further  supple- 
ment these  expenditures. 

Since  local  agencies  which  conduct  vocational  programs  develop 
their  operational  budgets  a minimum  of  six  months  ahead  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  arc  to  receive  funds,  it  is  considered  to  be 
extremely  important  that  local  administrators  of  on-going  vocational 
programs  be  given  information  relative  to  the  continuance  or  dis- 
continuance of  program  support.  Our  experience  lias  been  that  the 
uncertainty  of  fiscal  support  results  in  a stifling  of  local  program 
development.  To  counteract  this  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
growth  of  vocational  programs  and  services  in  local  communities, 
Missouri  has  developed  a method  of  reimbursement  for  Part  B voca- 
tional instruction  to  include  a minimum  foundation  grant  and  a non- 
uniform  reimbursement  formula.  Foundation  grants,  representing 
a minimum  reimbursement.,  were  issued  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  had  conducted  programs  to  serve  groups  of  people  identified 
in  the  Act  on  the  following  basis: 

‘ T.  Comprehensive  High  Schools — $200  per  tench.. r month 

employed, 

2.  Area  Vocational  Schools — 50%  of  instructional  salaries, 

3.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges — $120  per  credit  hour  of  ap- 
proved credit,  ' 

4.  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped — 100%  of  program  costs 
(initiated  after  April,  1970). 

Additional  fiscal  support  for  each  local  agency  conducting  voca- 
tional programs  was  accomplished  by  applying  the  non-uniform 
reimbursement  formula  to  fiscal  1971  funds.  The  Missouri  formula 
requires  a composite  score  for  each  school  district  based  on  a rating 
of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Manpower  Needs  and  Opportunities 

2.  Vocational  Education  Needs 

3.  Relative  Ability  to  Pay 

4.  Excess  Costs  * - 

Using  a rating  scale  of  0 to  12,  each  school  district  is  rated  on 
each  factor  from  data  sources  from  the  Department  of  Education 
files  together  with  information  supplied  by’’  other  State  agencies.  The 
composite  rating  for  each  school  district  is  derived  from  a mean  rating 
of  the  four  factors  and  placed  on  a scale  of  0 to  12.  Part  B monies 
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available  for  distribution  were  awarded  to  school  districts  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  of  values  established  by  factors  enumerated  in  the 
non-uniforin  reimbursement  formula. 

At  present,  State  Department  personnel  are  re-evaluating  the  for- 
mula in  an  elfort  to  refine  data  collection  procedures  in  such  a way  to 
give  added  weighting  to  the  four  basic  factors.  It  is  our  hope  that 
data  which  has  been  secured  from  other  State  agencies  can,  in  future 
years,  provide  greater  specificity  when  dealing  with  such  sub-factors 
under  the  headings  of  Vocational  Education  Needs  and  Manpower 
Needs  and  Opportunities.  If  this  is  accomplished,  it  can  be  expected 
that  these  indices  will  result  in  a liner  degree  of  discrimination  when 
awarding  funds  according  to  the  non-unifonn  reimbursement  formula. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Part  B of  the  Act  requires  states  to  distribute 
to  local  agencies  from  their  base  allocation  a minimum  of  15  percent 
to  post-secondary  programs,  15  percent  for  disadvantaged  programs 
ana  10  percent  for  handicapped  programs.  Missouri  has  slightly  ex- 
ceeded these  amounts  for  post-secondary  program  operations  and  has 
more  than  met  the  distribution  requirements  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  otudents  through  a State  policy  of  100  percent  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  these  programs. 

The  balance  of  Part  B funds,  which  amounts  to  60  percent  of  the 
total  allocation,  is  distributed  to  local  educational  agencies  according 
to  the  plan  by  applying  the  basic  foundation  grant  and  the  non-unifonn 
reimbursement  to  these  Part  B funds. 

There  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  vocational  opportunities  for  post-secondary  students  in  Mis- 
souri, much  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  funds  provided  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  New  programs  have  been 
implemented  in  the  larger  comprehensive  districts,  area  vocational 
schools,  community  colleges,  a technical  college,  and  four-year 
institutions.  . 

In  1961,  a group  of  Missouri  leaders  Representing  labor,  industry, 
agriculture,  education,  and  other  segments  of  the  population  joined 
forces  to  sponsor  legislation  providing  f 6'r  asfcate-wiaesystem  of  public 
junior  colleges.  At  the  time  the  law  was  passed,  there  were  six  public 
junior  colleges  in  Missouri — all  operated  by  high  school  districts. and 
supported  by  local  taxes — serving  approximately  6,800  students.  They 
•offered  primarily  traditional  transfer  programs,  with  little  or  no 
•vocational-teclmical  programs. 

Two-year  junior,  or  community,  colleges  are  the  fastest  growing  in- 
stitutions of  public  higher  education  in  Missouri.  Currently  enrolling 
20  percent  of  all  students  attending  college  within  the  State,  they  offer 
more  varied  programs  for  a greater  variety  of  students  than  any  other 
segment  of  higher  education. 

Today  a total  of  12  districts  are  operating  comprehensive  public 
junior  colleges.  Sixteen  community  colleges  are  operated  by  the  junior 
college  districts.  Six  of  them  arc  located  in  the  two'  large  metropolitan; 
areas  with  three  in  Kansas  City,  and  three  in  St.  Louis-St.  Louis 
County.  The  other  ten  institutions  are  located  in  communities  through- 
out Missouri. 

Enrollment  in  the  junior  colleges  has  doubled  and  redoubled  since 
the  time  the  junior  college  legislation  was  passed.  This  year  37,000 
Missourians  are  taking  full  and  part-time  programs  at  the  junior  col- 
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leges.  The  enrollment  increases  have  averaged  approximately  twenty 
percent  each  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  a total  of  5,228  junior  college  students  enrolled 
in  vocational-technical  programs.  This  school  year  7,192  were  re- 
ported which  represents  a 37.5  percent  increase  in  vocational-technical 
enrollments  for  the  three -year  period. 

All  indications  are  that  the  current  surge  in  Missouri  junior  college 
enrollment  will  continue  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1970’s.  Projec- 
tions for  the  1979-80  school  year  place  a total  enrollment  at  78,700. 
Currently  21.1  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  is  vocational-technical 
enrollees.  Applying  this  percentage  to  the  projected  enrollment  would 
mean  16,606  vocational-technical  students  in  1979-80. 

Funds  derived  from  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  have  been  instrumental  in  this  phenomenal  growth  pattern.  It 
is  apparent  that  local  and  State  support  no  longer  will  sustain  either 
the  immediate  need  or  promise  of  these  institutions.  A reliable  Federal 
commitment  geared  to  carefully  measured  needs  is  essential  if  they 
are  to  establisli  and  maintain  adequate  vocational-technical  programs. 

Post-secondary  enrollments  in  the  larger  comprehensive  districts, 
area  vocational  schools,  a technical  college,  and  four-year  institutions 
have  not  been  as  expansive  as  the  junior  college  growth;  nevertheless,  a 
continuous  growth  pattern  is  reflected  when  comparing  the  total  post- 
secondary enrollment  figures  cince  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.  Approximately  7,883  students  were  enrolled 
in  vocational-technical  programs  during  the  1968-69  school  year.  Re- 
ports for  the  1969-70  school  year  indicate  a total  post-secondary  enroll- 
ment of  9,068  which  represents  a 15  percent  increase  in  vocational- 
technical  enrollees. 

Numerous  post-secondary  instructional  programs  have  been  im- 
plemented and  others  expanded  with  the  funds  provided  through  the 
Amendments  of  1968.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  delineate  some  of  the 
programs  in  this  report. 

A major  source  of  post-secondary  technical  trainees  in  Missouri  is 
the  Linn  Teclmical  College.  To  industry,  Linn  Tech  is  a source  of 
personnel  trained  in  aviation  mechanics,  auto  mechanics,  auto  body, 
design/drafting,  electronics  and  machine  tool  technoloy. 

Federal  funds  were  utilized  in  initiating  an  aviation  technology 
curriculum  which  was  recently  approved,  under  the  new  and  stringent 
FAA  regulations,  making  Linn  Tech  thoVirst  and  only  school,  public 
or  private,  to  be  FAA  certified  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

A program  for  the  training  of  air  traffic  controllers  has  been  im- 
plemented at  the  Meramec  Community  College  in  St.  Louis  County. 
The  Junior  College  contracted  with  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Airport  officials 
for  the  utilization  of  their  costly  equipment.  A new  control  tower  was 
designed  and  equipped  with  dual  positions  for  student  training  pur- 
poses. Licensed  air  traffic  controllers  were  employed  by  the  college  to 
teach  courses  and  to  supervise  the  students  during  their  on-the-job 
experiences.  Advanced  training  is  provided  at  an  FAA  Academy. 

Another  new  program  implemented  with  increased  Federal  funds  is 
a legal  technology  curriculum.  Meramec  Community  College  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Bar  Association  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  designed  and 
developed  a training  program  for  legal  assistants. 
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The  program,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  men  and  women  with  an  insight 
and  background  in  the  legal  profession,  Legal  assistants  and  technicians 
assist  lawyers  by  relieving  them  of  many  jobs.  With  the  critical  demand 
on  the  legal  profession  because  of  the  expanding  need  for  legal  services 
in  both  criminal  and  civil  matters,  lawyers,  by  utilizing  trained  per- 
sonnel, will  have  more  time  to  better  serve  the  public. 

A major  program  expansion  has  occurred  during  the  past  three  years 
at  the  post-secondary  level  in  the  health  service  occupations.  Twenty- 
six  programs  operating  in  19  centers  throughout  the  Stato  with  an 
enrollment  of  2,094  were  reported  for  the  19G7-08  school  year.  Last 
year  43  programs  in  33  centers  enrolled  2,706  trainees. 

The  length  of  the  training  programs  varies  from  four  months  to  two 
years.  Practical  and  associate  degree  nursing  programs  claim  the  vast 
majorit}’’  of  enrollees;  however,  each  year  an  increaso  is  shown  in  other 
health  related  occupations. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  programs  were  partially  financed  with 
funds  provided  under  Part  B of  the  Act.  Funds  allocated  under  Part 
D,  G,  and  Section  102(b)  of  the  Act  were  also  used  in  financing  addi- 
tional post-secondary  programs. 

An  exemplary  project  funded  under  Part  D of  the  Act  was  initiated 
at  the  State  Fair  Community  College.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is 
to  develop  and  field  test  individualized  programmed  instructional 
materials  in  post-secondary  office  occupational  training  programs. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  project,  they  are  concentrating  on  identify- 
ing relevant  course  content  to  be  programmed  and  proparing  behavioral 
objectives  for  all  the  materials  to  be  programmed. 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  will  review  the  individualized  in- 
structional materials  already  on  the  market  and  select  those  which  con- 
tribute to  the  behavioral  outcomes  identified  and  to  develop  new  mate- 
rials where  needed  and  organize  these  materials  into  an  individualized 
curriculum. 

Tho  third  phase  of  the  project  will  be  the  implementation  of  courses 
of  study  on  an  individual  basis  as  instructional  materials  become  avail- 
able. It  is  expected  that  the  major  contributions  of  this  project  will 
be  to:  1)  provide  for  individual  student  differences  and  offer  a pro- 
gram of  individualized  instruction  which  will  allow  students  to  achieve 
at  their  own  rate;  2)  provide  a flexible  curriculum  which  will  allow 
students  to  enroll  at  any  time;  3)  allow  M.  D.  T.  referral  students  to 
bo  accepted  at  any  time;  4)  allow  adults  in  the  community  to  onroll 
in  any  course  for  which  they  have  the  necessary  prerequisite  at  any 
time ; and  5)  allow  local  industries  to  enroll  their  employees  for  special- 
ized courses  or  units  of  instruction.  . . 

Two  hundred  and  forty  post-secondary  students  are  enrolled  in  new 
cooperative  programs  financed  by  funds  derived  from  Part  G‘  of  tho 
Act.  Two  new  programs  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Three  Rivers  Junior  Collego?  a community  college  in  rural  Missouri, 
initiated  a specialized  distributive  education  training  program  in  fash- 
ion merchandising.  Students  during  the  third  semester  of  the  two- 
year  program  are  given  eight  weeks  of  intensive  on-the-job  training. 
The  teacher-coordinator  places  students  in  job  training  positions  which 
are  located  within  a 100  mile  radius  of  the  campus  and  supervises  them 
during  this  phase  of  the  program. 
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Fourth  semester  activities  nre  devoted  to  further  classroom  work 
with  the  teacher-coordinator  fusing  on-the-job  experiences  with  class- 
room instruction.  Each  student  is  assisted  by  the  teacher-coordinator 
in  acquiring  ah  entry  position. 

An  auto  technology  program  at  the  Longview  Campus  in  Kansas 
City  was  organized  to  train  shop  foremen  and  other  supervisory  per- 
sonnel for  the  automotive  industry.  Students  are  given  instruction 
for  the  first  year  of  the  two-year  program  in  the  classrooms  and  Shops 
located  on  the  campus. 

During  the  second  year  the  teacher-coordinator  supervises  the  train- 
ees in  the  on-the-job  phase  of  the  program.  Job  placement  records  indi- 
cate that  the  enrollees  have  been  successful  in  acquiring  adequate  posi- 
tions. 

Funds  from  Section  102(b)  of  the  Act  have  been  utilized  in  numerous 
post-secondary  training  projects.  Two  programs  are  exceptional  and 
have  received  state-wide  recognition. 

A clerical  practice  program  established  for  girls  from  the  Hilltop 
School  in  Kansas  Citv  and  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Junior 
College  District  of  Kansfts  City  has  been  highly  successful.  These 
girls — delinquent,  neglected,  and  school  drop6ut3-ywere  enrolled  in  a 
special  training  program  at  the  Longview  Community  College  campus. 

There  were  no  dropouts  and  many  girls  gave  Up  cilhlping  trips  and 
even  release  opportunities  in  order  to  attend  clerical  classes.  One  ju- 
venile official  commented  that  the  girls  dressed  better,  talked  better  and 
carried  themselves  with  a pride  that  he  had  never  seeh  in  his  six  years 
association  with  Hilltop. 

A program  for  the  academically  disadvantaged  was  started  at  East 
Central  Junior  College  which  is  located  in  a rural  section  of  the  State. 
It  was  found  that  many  students  lacked  minimum  ability  levels  in 
reading,  mathematics  and  communication  skills  to  succeed  in  their 
regular  post-secondary  occupational  education  programs. 

Students  with  these  disabilities  were  given  a short  presession  reme- 
dial program  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  regular  instructional  program. 
Additional  remedial  instruction  was  provided  for  the  participants 
during  the  regular  school  year.  Evidence  indicates  that  this  type  of 
•on-gomg  remedial  program  has  greatly  reduced  their  attrition  rate. 

Despite  the  recent  expansion  in  post-secondary  occupational  educa- 
tion, the  need  ahd  the  demand  far  outpace  the  availability  of  such 
program's.  Students  cannot  enroll  in  programs  that. do  not  exist.  Until 
adequate  vocational  and  technical  programs  areAnade  available,  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  social-made  and  labor  market  demands  can 
never  be  achieved. 

In  fairness  to  post-secondary  institutions,  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  are  faced  with  an  almost  insurmountable  task,  for  many  of  them 
are  attempting  to  do  remedial  work  with  below-averago  students,  to 
furnish  community  services,  to  develop  a salable  skill  for  a majority 
of  the  students,  and  to  oiler  courses  that  will  thihsfer  to  four-year  in- 
stitutions. The  financial  impetus  to  support  these  activities  has  largely 
been  acquired  from  local  support. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Federal  government  must  decide  to  either 
fully  support  vocational-technical  programs,  or  pay  the  extra  cost 
involved.  Local  educational  agencies  lack  the  necessary  funds  to 
establish  and  maintain  adequate  vocational-technical  programs. 
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Although  tho  Vocational  Division  of  the  Missouri  Department  of 
Education  had  established  « Research  Coordinating  Unit  before  tho 
1968  Amendments  were  enacted,  funds  were  not  available  to  fund 
resenreh  projects.  Funds  nindo  available  in  fiscnl  year  71  have  ennbled 
us  to  nttnek  some  of  the  resenreh  and  research-related  problems  in 
vocational  education. 

Research  projects  being  funded  nt  the  locnl  level  are  divided  into 
two  types;  Level  I and  Level  II  projects. 

The  Level  II  projects  differ  from  the  Level  I projects  in  several 
ways.  The  Level  II  projects  nre  of  a “mini-grant”  type  and  carry  a $700 
maximum  Stnte  reimbursement. 

These  projects  nre  aimed  nt  getting  people  involved  in  research  ac- 
tivities who  have  not  been  previously  engnged  in  research  and  hnve 
not  hnd  a lot  of  training.  While  level  of  sophistication  in  research 
methodology  and  techniques  me  not  the  main  considerations  for  fund- 
ing, this  does  not  mean  concessions  nre  being  made  relative  to  the 
soundness  of  the  idea  or  basic,  rationale  for  the  project. 

More  specifically,  these  projects  are  designed  to  (1)  nttnek  specific 
problems  ns  identified  nt  the  local  level,  and  (2)  serve  ns  a vehicle  to 
upgrade  the  research  competencies  of  personnel  in  Missouri.  This  latter 
objective  will  bo  accomplished  by  working  closely  with  the  grant  re- 
cipients in  formulating  ideas  and  objectives  for  the  projects,  and  work- 
shops designed  to  deni  with  specific  resenreh  topics. 

The  Level  I projects  require  more  rigorous  specifications  ns  regnrds 
the  elements  of  research  design. 

Adequate  information  on  which  to  bnse  program  planning  decisions 
at  both  the  locnl  and  State  level  hns  been  a mnjor  problem.  We  are  now 
engnged  in  two  activities  which  promise  to  provide  the  kind  of  in- 
formation needed  to  plnn  qunlity  vocational  education  programs. 

1.  Tho  Vocational  Division  is  n participant  in  a consortium  of  agen- 
cies nnd  institutions  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  establish  procedures 
for  processing  the  1970  census  dntn.  The  plnn  is  to  provide  the  in- 
formation in  n form  thnt  meets  the  specific  needs  of  the  users. 

2.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  development  of  a State-wide  man- 
power supply  and  demand  system.  We  nre  obligated  to  provide  voca- 
tional training  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  nctunl  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gninful  employment.  To  date,  we  have  primarily 
relied  upon  tho  Missouri  Division  of  Employment.  Security  to  provide 

r employment  opportunities  dntn.  This  data  does  not  include  manpower 
supply,  and  the  occupations  listed  arc  limited  to  employers  pincing 
job  orders  with  the  Division  of  Employment  Security.  It  is  estimated 
/'  thnt  this  represents  approximately  one-third  of  tho  employment 
opportunities  in  Missouri,  and  some  relevant  occupations  are  not 
| represented  in  this  listing. 

i.  With  the  assistance  of  other  selected  Stnte  ngcncics  we  plnn  to  de- 

! velop  systematic  procedures  for  gathering,  processing,  analyzing  and 
\ communicating  to  program  administrators,  information  on  manpower 
| supply  and  demand. 

i Tho  staff  of  the  Resenreh  Coordinating  Unit  has  developed  a com- 

i puter  based  information  retrieval  system.  The  major  objective  of  the 

( system  is  to  provide  the  educators  of  Missouri  with  pertinent  research 

| and  resource  information  to  aid  them  in  the  decision-making  process- 
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This information  helps  keep  vocational  educators  up  to  date  on  what 
is  being  done  all  over  the  country.  We  feel  that  having  relevant  infor- 
mation is  a necessity  in  the  process  of  developing  and  upgrading 
professional  personnel  in  vocational  education. 

Again  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this 
information.  We  have  spoken  to  each  of  the  items  you  suggested  in 
your  letter.  If  there  is  further  information  we  can  furnish,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  do  so.  The  individuals  in  Missouri  concerned  with 
vocational  education  are  pleased  with  the  continued  awareness  of  your 
Committee  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  vocational  education. 
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ATTACHMENT  C 

FUNDS  EXPENDED  ON  AREA  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 


I 


Vocational 


Total 

Act 

ORC 

State 

Local 

■ Fiscal  year: 
iq^ 

$729,857 

$364, 928 

$364,929 

1966 

; 5,103,592 

1,887,899  . 

$93,369 

3,122,  324 

1967  

5,385,043 

2,072,788  . 

258, 022 

3,054,233 

2,426,014 

1968 

5,174,121 

2,126,438 

$306,469 

315,200 

489,013 

1969 

8,028,338 

2,825,229 

536, 543 

4,177,  553 
2,412,793 

1970.  

4,446,793 

1,  502,500 

425, 000 

106,500 

197H . 

: 4,506,219 

1,624,122 

1,454,000 

104,951 

1,324,146 

Total. 

.I.. 33,373,963 

12,403,904 

2,721,012 

1,367,155 

16,881,992 

Percent 

37.16 

. 8.15 

4.09 

. 50.58 

i Planned. 
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MONTANA 

State  Director — Ralph  w.  Mikkelson 


State  of  Montana, 

Office  of  the  State  Superintendent, 

„ Helena , Mont.,  June  lJh  1971. 

Mr.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Congress  of  the 
United  States , House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn  House  Office- 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  i 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski  : Research  projects  include  follow-up  and  eval- 
uation, survey  on  the  success  of  vocational  education  graduates,  survey 
on  long-range  success  of  graduates,  retraining  needs,  success  of  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  education,  inservice  demonstration  and  train- 
ing related  to  job  opportunities. 

The  Research,  Planning,  Development  and  Evaluation  component 
will : 

Phase  I (March  15, 1971  to  March  14, 1972)  Research,  develop  and 
implement  strategies  for  the  study  of : 

A.  Population  characteristics  of  the  state. 

B.  Manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  curricula  based  on  job  analyses. 

C.  Status  of  professional  development  and  the  status  of  develop- 
ment of  certification  based  on  performance  criteria. 

D.  Educational  dropouts  at  all  levels. 

E.  Adult  and  continuing  vocational  education  needs. 

F . Employment  Status  of  graduates  of  post-secondary  voca- 
tional-technical centers. 

G.  Status  of  vocational  education  in  Montana  community 
colleges. 

H.  Status  of  student  placement  by  educational  agencies. 

I.  Status  of  consumer  and  homemaking  programs. 

Phase  II  (July  1,  1972'to  June  30, 1974)  Implement  all  strategies  in 
Phase  I in  order  that  information  may  be  developed  and  used  in  re- 
porting, as  well  as  in  planning,  implementing  and  conducting  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

Post-secondary  education  came  into  full  bloom  with  the  41st  Legis- 
lature designating  five  post-secondary  centers.  These  five  new  centers 
along  with  the  three  community  colleges  and  one  four-year  college 
providing  vocational  education  began  to  meet  the  need.  This  is  further 
supplemented  by  additional  adult  vocational  education  provided  at 
the  secondary  schools  around  the  state. 

Education  for  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged  is  an  area 
where  much  is  yet  to  be  done;  however,  a good  start  has  been  made. 
Montana  has  49,742  disadvantaged  persons  and  29,000  handicapped 
persons.  Presently,  six  (6)  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  are  enrolled 
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hi  vocational  education  programs  and  just  under  one  (1)  percent  of 
the  handicapped  are  enrolled.  There  are  42  instructional  programs  in 
Montana  serving  disadvantaged  persons  and  G instructional  programs 
serving  the  handicapped.  It  is  planned  to  start  27  new  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  5 new  programs  for  the  handicapped  in  1972. 

Distribution  of  funds  is  accomplished  by  the  formula  set  forth  in  the 
Montana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  This  is  based  on  a point 
system  of  manpower  needs  of  unfilled  jobs  and  average  unemployment 
in  each  region  of  the  state.  The  number  of  dropouts  is  factored  in  as 
well  as  the  percent  of  graduates  continuing  on  to  baccalaureate  degree 
schools.  The  relative  ability  to  pay  is  also  factored  as  well  as  excess 
costs.  This  is  taken  to  be  based  on  the  average  salary  and  a point  value 
is  assigned.  Schools  falling  in  economically  depressed  areas  will 
receive  a higher  point  rating.  The  foregoing  factors  are  totaled  and 
applied  against  a rating  scale. 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  are  reim- 
bursed at  a higher  level  as  are  exemplary  programs. 

The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  is  active 
in  the  preparation  of  the  State  Plan.  The  annual  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  makes  recommendations  for  improving  vocational  education. 
These  recommendations  will  be  in  the  appendix  of  the  new  Montana 
State  Plan  for  1972.  The  Montana  Advisory  Council  also  evaluates 
post-secondary  schools  and  programs. 

I would  appreciate  clarification  on  the  intent  of  Congress  on  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  industrial  arts  in  the  1968  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  Local  and  state  funding  agencies  are  experiencing  difficulty 
in  supporting  industrial  arts  at  the  level  it  should  be  funded.  It  is  a 
little  late  to  make  a vocational  choice  in  the  11th  or  12th  year  of  school. 
.Students  should  be  exposed,  to  many  career  clusters  in,  order  to  learn 
about  the  world  of  work.  With  this  kind  of  related  training  with 
hands-on  experience,  students  will  be  better  fitted  to  make  an  occupa- 
tional choice. 

I hope  this  information  is  what  you  need  and  if  I may  be  of  further 
help,  please  let  me  know.  , 

Sincerely,  v,  . ,’.H  .. ... 

, . Ralph  W.  Mikicelsen,  . 

Assistant  Director , Development  of  Vocational  and  Occupa-. 

. , tional  Skills.  . 
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State  Director — Glen  H.  Strain 

State  op  Nebraska, 
Department  of  Education, 
Lincoln , Nebr.,  June  IJ,  1971. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

General  Subcommittee  on  Education , Raybui'n  House  Office  Building r 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your 
recent  letter  requesting  a detailed  statement  of  our  State’s  progress  in 
various  areas  of  vocational  education  since  1968. 

Although  the  1968  Amendments  have  only  been  law  since  July  1,. 
1969,  many  new  and  exciting  things  are  happening  in  vocational  edu- 
cation as  result  of  this  profound  legislation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  the  State 
Advisory  Council,  many  more  people  have  be'en  made  aware  of  the 
importance  of  vocational  education  and  the  part  it  must  play  in  the 
mainstream  of  education  in  preparing  people  for  employment.  The 
publicity  which  the  National  Advisory  Council  reports  have  received 
has  definitely  miade  several  boards  of  education  and  school  adminis- 
trators reevaluate  their  thinking  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  education  is 
in  total  sclidpl  systems.  Many  schools  have  begun  to  revise  the  require- 
ments for  high  school  graduation  by  reducing  academic  requirements 
and  'making  room  for  occupational  offerings.  More  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  in  the  local  schools  as 
more  and  more  school  boards  are  realizing  that  they  must  adequately 
serve  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  system.  Although  changes  come  slowly,  it 
appears  that  a complete  new  respectable  attitude  is  emerging  for  occu- 
pational education  in  the  schools’  curriculum.  '■ '' 

In  reviewing  the.  progress  in  Nebraska  since  the  1968  Amendments 
became  effective,  perhaps  tlie  greatest  limitation  was  incurred  when 
Federal  funding  was  delayed  until  March,  1970,  which  allowed  only 
three  months  to  implement  special  types  of  vocational  programs 
referred  to  in  the  Amendments  and  the  State  Plan  for  the  1970  fiscal 
year.  The  uncertainty  of  funding  generates  a reluctance  in  local  schools 
to  invest  time  and  effort  in  program  planning.  Certainly,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  time  is  needed  to  implement  the  special  programs. 
The  Tydings  Amendment  has  been  a great  help  in  being  able  to  utilize 
1968  monies  more  effectively.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  appro- 
priate money  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  so  that  schools  can  have  some  assurance  of  receiving  money  and 
be  able  to  make  effective  plans.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  Tydings 
Amendment  effect  of  making  the  appropriated  money  two-year  money 
instead  of  one-year  money  can  be  continued  since  this  gives  more 
flexibility  in  being  able  to  do  things  differently  and  more  effectively. 
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Research — Part  uOn. 


TVe  realize  that  Research  is  a vital  part  in  any  modern  enterprise 
and  vocational  education  is  no  exception.  However,  Research  imder 
Part  “C”  o f the  1968  Amendments  has  not  been  given  much  of  a chance 
to  really  demonstrate  what  can  he  done.  For  example,  during  the  first 
year  under  the  Act  (FY  1970) , only  $15,000  was  appropriated  to  the 
btate  of  Nebraska.  This  amount  is  very  meager  compared  to  amounts 
which  were  available  under  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  It  was 
necessary  for  on r State  to  utilize  this  money  to  help  keep  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  alive,  which  we  think  carries  out  a vital  and  im- 
portant function.  We  would  like  to  see  this  become  100%  Federal 
money  since  this  would  allow  more  bargaining  power.  See  Atbacliment 
A-l  which  explains  the  accomplishments  of  the  Nebraska  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  since  1968. 

Research  funding  for  the  second  year  of  the  Act  (FY  1971)  was 
not  certain  until  in  November  after  the  fiscal  year  had  started  July  T. 
Utilizing  priorities  established  earlier,  seven  research  proposals  were 
eventually  approved  to  start  late  in  the  fiscalyear.  We  are  quite  pleased 
with  the  approved  projects  and  believe  they  will  do  much  in  nelpin" 
to  improve  vocational . offerings  in  Nebraska. 

Exemplary  (Innovation) — Part  “D” 

I would  say  that  some  of  tlie  most  exciting  things  which  are  happen- 
ing under  this  Act  are  those  projects  under  the  Part  D Exemplary  or 
Innovative  area.  This  100%  Federal  money  has  made  it  possible  for 
several  schools  to  try  new  innovations  which  we  think  have  real 
promise.  Again,  even  though  there  w; as  no  assurance  of  funds  the  first 
fiscal  year  (1970),  until: March,  Exemplary  ( projects  were  underway 
before  the  end  of  .the  fiscal  year.  Four  Exemplary  projects  were 
approved  and  furled  under  the  State’s  share  of  funds  for  FY  1970. 
Three  of  these  projects  continued  into  the  second  year  of  .fuhdinov 
These  Exemplary  . projects  are  ..proving  to  be  eery  successful  anci 
are  beginning  to  provide  new  directions  for  consideration  in  vocational 
education.  • 


State  Advisory  Comcih  s,r. 

I he  Nebraska  State  Advisory  Council  is1  beginning  to  become  very 
knowledgeable  concerning1  vocational  education  in  the  State,;  and  as 
such,  is  m a much'better  position  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
State  Board.  The  Annual  Evaluation,  of^the  'Vocatiori'al  Program  has 
provided  the  basis  for  much  discussion1  and'  constructive  improvement. 
Postsecondary  Education  : 1 ..  t " 

Postsecondary  education  in  Nebraska ; at.  the'  18-14  grade  level  has 
expanded  very  rapidly  the  past  few  years.  In  1965,  there  was  only  one 
postsecondary  area,  vocational  teclinical  school  and, two  or  three  Junior 
colleges  offering  some  vocational  education.,  The  total>enrollment  was 
about,  500  students.  Today  there , are  eight  postsecondary  area  voca- 
tional technical  schools  and  six  Junior  and/or  | Community  colleges 
offering  vocational  education,.; with  an.  .enrollment,  of,  approximately 
4,500.  Much  of  this  expansion  has  been  .brought,  about  through  the 
leadership  of. Federal  Congress  in  .enactipg  the  1963  Vocational  Educa- 
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tion  Act  and  the  1968  Vocational  Amendments.  The  State  Legislature 
is  now  assisting  the  schools  with  considerable  State  aid.  Many  addi- 
tional occupational  programs  offerings  are  being  added  each  year. 

I hope  that  postsecondary  education  remains  a part  of  the  Adult, 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Branch.  I am  very  much  concerned 
that  if  postsecondary  education  becomes  a part  of  higher  education 
that  vocational  education  at  13-14  years  "will  suffer  similarly  to  what 
it  has  in  the  past  under  the  supervision  of  General  Academics  and 
become  a stepchild  in  education.  Technology  in  our  society  is  too 
important  to  let  this  happen. 

Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
Education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  was  slow  in  get- 
ting underway  hi  FY  1970  due  again  to  the  lack  of  assurance  of  fund- 
ing until  late  in  the  year;  however,  thanks  to  the  Tydings  Amend- 
ment, we  were  able  to  utilize  the  funds.  Since  this  slow  start,  consider- 
able progress  lias  been  made  and  we  believe  a very  rapid  expansion 
will  continue  to  take  place.  . , 

Cooperative  Part  “G” 

We  are  very  pleased  ivitli  wliat  we  have  been  able  to  do  under  this 
part  of  the  Act,  and  believe  for  the  short  time  the  1968  Amendments 
have  been  in  effect  that  much  progress  in  Cooperative  Education  has 
been  made. 

Methods  of  intra-Statedistrihuti'on  of  f unds 
This  has  been  hri  area  of  confusion,  frustration,  arid  complexity, 
particularly  riridef  Regular  PfogThh is  uf  Part  “B”  of  the  Act.  The 
insistence  by  the  U.S.O.E.  that' this  paft  .be  quantifiable  arid  for- 
riiulized  has  been  a great  source!  of  discontent  ariiorig  school  adriiinis- 
tfators  in  our  State!.  Whenever  tile  four  factor^  hriderr  the  law  riiiist  be 
weighted  arid  then  formalized  for  allocating  fitridk,  it  becomes  almost 
ridiculously  complex  tti  understand  arid  school  admiriistrators  do  not 
like  this.  !'  ••  • •'  • . ■ ' ■ 

There  surely  must  be  a better  way  of  satisfying  the  non-uniform 
ratio  allocation  required  by  the  law  than  tlie  multiplicitv  of  ways 
states  are  handling  this  part.  ;),  . 

In  our  State, , support  for  each  LE  Ai  conducting,  vocational  programs 
under-  Part  “B”  is  primarily  accomplished  ^>y,  applying  the  non:uni-. 
form  reimbiirsement  formula:  The,  formula  requires  a composite  score 
for, each  school,  based  on  a weighted  rating ,of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Manpower  Needs  and  Job  Opportunities  . , 

2.  Vocational  Education  Needs  ’ , ' ' ■ ' 

■ • ; 3.'  Relative  Ability  tb Pay1 ■ ■ : ' : |,il  1 • 

■'.‘4.  Excess' CoStk  1 •• :y  >'■'  <■; 

'Problems  have  been  encountered  in'  acquiring  proper  irifofriiriiioh' 
on’ Manpower  N’efeds  arid  the  identification  of  the'  disadvaritaged  rind 
haridiciipped ; howevef,'  we  feel  we  are  gaining  some  each  year  on  this 
problem.  Our  forriiiila  ish'hsed  ufion  merit  ori  what  thfe'  LEA  is  doirig 
about  its  problerrtS  COriOpared  to  other  LEA’s.  ; •' 

Orie  of  the  best  featuresof  this  Act  is  the  interpretation  that  match- 
ing does  ribt  have  to  be  by  purpose  under  Part  “B”  but'  orily  heeds  to 
be  matched  overall.  This  has  helped  us  to  assist  many  LEA’s  that  have 
real  financial  problems. 
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One  part  of  the  Act  that  is  not  feasible  nor  possible,  liuny  opinion, 
is  the  local  maintenance  of  effort  requirement.  This  is  not  at  all  com- 
patible to  meeting  changing  occupational  needs,  local  salary  fluctua- 
tions, efficiency  factors,  lociu  tax  problems,  merit  reimbursement,  etc. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  maintenance  of  effort  on  a Statewide  level  basis 
is  much  sounder,  and  allows  the  flexib’bty  needed  in  attempting  to 
meet  one  of  our  primary  objectives  of  getting  vocational  education 
to  everyone  who  needs  it  and  can  profit  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  certain  portions  of  the  Amendments  require 
the  option  of  participation  from  the  non-public  school  population. 
The  Nebraska  State  Plan  points  out  that  students  from  non-public 
schools  may  enroll  in  a public  school  as  a dual  enrollee  and  that  non- 
public school  officials  should  be  consulted.  Time  is  needed  to  implement 
the  special  programs.  Since  the  Nebraska  State  Constitution  prevents 
public  monies  from  education  being  allocated  to  non-public  institu- 
tions, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adequately  serve  some  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  youngsters  in  those  LEA’s  that  are 
reluctant  to  accept  dual  enrollment.  I would  recommend  the  required 
option  of  non-public  school  student  participation  be  made  optional 
and  not  mandatory.  This  would  allow  several  LEA’s  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  1968  Act  that  cannot  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

Basically,  this  is  a good  Act  and  with  a few  changes,  I believe  will 
prove  historically  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  be 
enacted. 

Thank  you,  Congressman  Pucinski,  for  your  dedication,  commit- 
ment and  efforts  in  getting  sound,  modem,  progressive  legislation  in 
the  field  of  vocational  technical  education.  Millions  of  people  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  recognize  and  deeply  appreciate  your  wisdom 
and  understanding  of  present  day  American  problems  in  education 
and  what  you  are  doing  about  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glen  H.  Strain, 

State  Director  of  V ocational  T echnical  E ducation. 

Enclosures. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Nebraska  Research  Coordination 
Unit  for  Vocational  Education,  1968-1971 

The  Nebraska  Research  Coordinating  Unit  For  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  addressed  itself  to  the  development  of  a model  for  the  trans- 
lating of  occupational  opportunities  data  in  terms  of  state  and  local 
programs  of  vocational  education.  The  mechanics  of  the  model  have 
been  computerized  to  minimize  the  time  lag  between  changes  in  oc- 
cupational structure  of  the  labor  force  and  the  training  and  educa- 
tional process.  The  result  of  the  undertaking  has  been  the  publication 
of  the  fourth  in  a series  of  annual  studies,  designed  to  assess  the  need 
for  employees  in  Nebraska.  This  study  has  been  widely  used  by  ad- 
ministrators and  curriculum  planning  committees  as  well  as  state  de- 
partment officials  in  the  State  Pla/n  for  Vocational  Education 

The  Nebraska  RCU  has  provided  guidelines  and  technical  assistance 
to  communities  in  determining  their  local  vocational  needs.  There 


1 Occupational  Opportunities  in  Nebraska,  Nebraska  Research  Coordinating  unit  for 
Vocational  Education,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  (1908-1971). 
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have  been  some  20  local  needs  studies  conducted  with  the  assistance 
of  the  NRCU  since  1968. 

The  RCU  also  has  developed  and  is  maintaining  a resource  center 
of  technical  research  documents  which  are  helpful  in  supporting  voca- 
tional research  activity.  The  Nebraska  center  now  contains  over  3,000 
items  of  hard  copy  of  technical  resource  documents  which  are  avail- 
able to  all  persons  or  agencies  throughout  the  state  which  can  benefit 
from  the  services.  In  addition  to  the  hard  copy,  the  resource  center 
also  contains  all  microfiche  processed  by  the  VT  Clearinghouse  through 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Another  function  of  vocational  research  support  conducted  by  the 
RCU  is  that  of  vocational  research  dissemination.  This  function  has 
in  part  been  fulfilled  by  the  RCU  “NEWSLETTER”  which  is  pre- 
pared and  mailed  monthly  to  over  1,800  vocational  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, counselors,  and  school  board  members.  The  “NEWS- 
LETTER” carries  carefully  abstracted  summaries  in  vocational  re- 
search activity  related  in  terms  useful  to  the  practitioner  in  the  field. 

The  lateness  of  funding  in  the  area  of  research  caused  delay  in 
many  activities  which  are  now  in  the  initiation  stage.  Research  pro- 
posals have  been  developed  through  the  assistance  of  the  RCU  staff 
and  Reading  Committees  appointed  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

Contributions  to  Vocational  Education  by  the 
Nebraska  State  Advisory  Council 


The  first  state  evaluation  was  the  most  significant  contribution  to 
vocational  education  in  Nebraska  by  the  Advisory  Council.  This  ob- 
servation is  supported  by  the  impact  which  has  resulted  from  within 
the  state  as  the  result  of  the  evaluation. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Nebraska  Council  that  the  evaluation 
should  be  formulated  by  the  Council  members  with  supportive  data 
provided  by  the  Council  staff.  The  Council  felt  that  contracting  for 
an  outside  agency  to  gather  data  and  write  the  report  would  not  help 
the  membership  become  more  knowledgeable  about  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  state. 


The  Council  staff  was  directed  to  gather  all  existing  data  possible 
for  preparing  the  recommendations  of  the  evaluation.  A bibliography 
of  documentation  was  included  with  the  report.  It  was  also  agreed  mat 
the  Council  was  not  to  become  a data  generating  agency.  However,  a 
number  of  data  “voids”  were  uncovered  during  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  evaluation  and  the  following  studies  had  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Council  staff  to  assure  a data  base  for  formulating  9ome  of 
the  recommendations:  -'*• 


Output  from  Private  Vocational  Schools 
Vocational  and  Vocationally  Related  Teacher  Preparation 
Summary  for  Vocational  Guidance  Activities 
Comparison  of  Opportunities  and  Postsecondary  Output 
Summary  of  Local  Advisory  Council  Activity 
Impediments  to  Vocational  Education  Progress 
Followup  of  former  students  (Incomplete  Data) 

A quarterly  average  of  unfilled  job  openings  in  Nebraska  from 
State  Labor  Department  Data,  R.  & D.  Division. 
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The  actual  formulation  of  recommendations  which  made  up  the 
evaluation  was  written  by  subcommittees  of  the  Council.  Each  sub- 
committee was  assigned  a specific  goal  in  keeping  with  the  format 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  combined  state  councils  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  Each  subcommittee  then  presented  its  re- 
port to  the  complete  Council  for  alteration  and  acceptance. 

In  order  for  the  report  to  be  most  effective  and  to  reach  all  interested 
persons,  1000  copies  of  the  report  were  ordered  at  the  time  of  the 
first  printing.  This  estimate  proved  to  be  too  low.  Within  six  weeks 
a second  printing  of  2000  more  copies  was  ordered  which  more  ade- 
quately met  the  needs. 

At  the  time  the  State  Board  of  Education  accepted  the  evaluation, 
a number  of  news  agencies  were  called  in  to  prepare  statewide  news 
releases.  The  reporters’  interpretation  of  what  they  considered  the 
important  features  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  order  to  get  a little 
better  coverage  from  the  press,  the  Council  staff  prepared  three  other 
news  releases  which  were  issued  at  two-month  intervals.  The  Council 
called  news  conferences  at  the  time  of  their  regular  Council  meetings. 
The  news  releases  were  distributed  at  those  times.  This  proved  to  be 
much  more  effective.  Pertinent  issues  were  emphasized  in  depth  with 
some  interpretation.  The  impact  of  the  evaluation  was  more  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year  rather  than  in  a single  coverage. 

One  other  activity  was  conducted  to  assure  impact  from  the  evalua- 
tion ; small  group  meetings  were  scheduled  with  agencies  which  were 
directly  addressed  in  the  report.  These  included  the  following : 

The  State  Division  or  Vocational  Education  Staff 

Vocational  Teacher  Education  Departments 

State  Association  for  Vocational  Guidance  Counselors 

State  Council  for  Occupational  Teacher  Education 

The  Advisory  Council  for  EPDA 

The  State  Association  of  Area  Technical  Colleges 

The  Nebraska  TTT  Commission 

Reaction  was  encouraged  from  the  groups.  Especially  solicited  were 
points  which  might  not  nave  been  accurately  assessed  oy  the  Council. 
The  only  negative  reaction  was  concerning  the  lack  of  commendation 
where  an  outstanding  accomplishment  had  been  attained — and  there 
were  many  such  instances.  The  evaluation  did  mention  several  worthy 
achievements,  but  many  more  could  have  been  cited.  In  some  cases, 
wording  had  to  be  interpreted  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  recom- 
mendation. - 

The  evaluation  of  the  state’s  vocational  education  effort  completed 
the  missing  link  necessary  to  achieve  a statewide  systems  approach  to 
vocational  education.  The  goals  are  stated  in  the  Nebraska  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education.  The  Guidelines  to  the  state  plan  provide 
the  “how”  and  the  evaluation  is  the  assessment  of  accomplishment  in 
terms  of  the  objectives. 

Other  influences  which  have  been  exerted  by  the  Advisory  Council 
since  it  was  organized  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  Increased  emphasis  of  vocational  teacher  education.  The  supply 
and  quality  of  vocational  teachers  was  identified  by  the  Advisory 
Council  as  a limiting  factor  to  the  expansion  of  vocational  education 
in  the  state.  Evaluation  recommendations  by  the  Council  were  in- 
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corporated  into  the  TTT  report,  the  State  Plan  for  EPDA,  and  the 
State  Council  for  Occupational  Teacher  Education. 

b.  Activity  was  started  on  a State  Master  Plan  for  Vocational  Guid- 
ance as  the  result  of  a specific  recommendation  to  the  effect  in  the 
Evaluation  Report. 

c.  The  need  for  improved  image  in  vocational  education  was  em- 
phasized in  the  Evaluation  Report.  The  Council  has  produced  a “spot” 
videotape  to  pursue  the  image  objective.  Image  improvement  for  voca- 
tional education  was  strongly  recommended  for  upgrading  to  coun- 
selors, administrators  and  vocational  teachers  in  the  state. 

d.  Educational  service  units  have  become  more  involved  in  voca- 
tional education  as  a result  of  the  Council’s  influence.  ESU  #6  at 
Milford  was  funded  for  a $24,246  vocational  needs  and  curriculum 
study.  ESU  #5  and  #3  submitted  unsuccessful  proposals  which  were 
unfunded,  and  ESU  # 12  was  funded  for  a second  year  for  a vocational 
exemplary  project. 

e.  Goal  VI  of  the  1970  Evaluation  was  a recommendation  for  a 
statewide  master  plan  for  postsecondary  vocational  education.  Such 
a plan  was  passed  by  the  1971  Nebraska  Legislature.  Many  other  edu- 
cational agencies  and  organizations  were  also  involved.  The  Council’s 
influence  was  instrumental  in  removing  an  objectional  full  funding 
amendment.  For  the  first  time,  vocational  education  and  the  State 
Board  had  the  benefit  of  a lobbying  influence. 

f.  A vocational  research  project  was  funded  by  the  State  Board  for 
vocational  industrial  teacher  preparation.  This  came  about  in  part 
from  the  Council’s  recommendation  to  overcome  the  paucity  of  teach- 
ers in  this  area.  The  funding  was  awarded  to  Kearney  State  College 
in  the  amount  of  $28,000. 

Nebraska’s  Progress  in  Special  Vocational  Needs  (Disadvantaged 

& Handicapped  Programs  for  High  School,  Post  High  School, 

and  Adults)  Since  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 

1968 

• Pe  dis^antaged  and  handicapped  population  in  Nebraska  resides 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  This  group  is  composed  of — individuals 
possessing  socio-economic  handicaps;  school  dropouts,  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  members  of  minority  groups,  persons  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  those  who  possess 
learning  disabilities,  all  of  whom  cannot  succeed  in  regular  vocational 
programs. 

Funds  allocated  for  the  102(a)  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  pro- 
grams are  used  to  promote  vocational  programs  that  are  adjusted, 
modified,  and  adopted  to  serve  this  population.  Funds  allocated  for 
the  102(b)  disadvantaged  has  the  same  objectives,  but  are  allotted 
mostly  for  special  or  innovative  projects  in  areas  of  high  dropout  and 
unemployment.  Adequate  programming  and  appropriate  services  are 
provided  to  retain  this  group  in  a meaningful  setting  to  prepare  them 
for  gainful  employment. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  and  cooperate  with  all  agencies  to 
better  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  has  an  Ad  Hoc  committee  that  meets  each 
month  to  explore  how  this  population  can  be  better  served.  Presently 
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efforts  are  being  made  to  locate  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
population  in  Nebraska  and  inform  the  people  of  the  help  available  for 
them. 

Progress  in  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs  was  slow 
in  fi9oal  ’70  (school  year  1969-70),  because  there  was  no  assurance  of 
funding  until  April  10, 1970.  Thirteen  Special  Vocational  Needs  pro- 
grams were  organized  in  this  period,  which  served  1,435  persons  oil  the 
secondary  level.  In  addition,  5,811  were  served  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional programs.  . 

Since  the  concentration  on  vocational  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  was  quite  new,  much  additional  vocational 
education  materials  needed  to  be  developed.  To  meet  this  need,  12 
schools  worked  during  the  summer  of  1970  to  develop  some  of  the 
necessary  courses  in  all  vocational  areas.  Four  area  summer  workshops 
for  Special  Vocational  Needs  teachers  were  held,  with  one  statewide 
conference.  Through  this  effort,  many  individual  courses  of  study  were 
developed  in  addition  to  one  comprehensive  Curriculum  Guide  for 

Special  Vocational  Needs. 

Fiscal  ’71  (school  year  1970-71)  saw  considerable  growth  in  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  programs.  Special  Vocational  Needs 
programs  in  37  secondary  schools  served  4,111  pupils,  while  25  regular 
programs  served  approximately  8,000  additional  persons  with  special 
needs.  One  additional  staff  member  with  the  existing  half-time  staff 
member,  paid  entirely  from  federal  funds,  helped  to  make  this  in- 
crease possible.  Approximately  30%  of  the  secondary  population  is 
presently  being  served.  Only  one  post-secondary  school  was  served 
in  fiscal  ’71. 

During  fiscal  ’71  (1970-71)  an  extensive  effort  was  made  to  serve 
the  minority  population.  Two  special  programs  for  Indians  have  been 
put  into  action — one  at  Winnebago  and  one  at  Alliance,  where  no 
Indians  have  graduated  from  the  high  school  there  in  27  years.  Both 
of  these  programs  have  been  successful  and  will  be  continued  in  fiscal 
’72  (1971-72).  Special  programs  have  been  organized  for  fiscal  ’72  to 
serve  the  total  secondary  area  in  Omaha,  a depressed  and  heavy  popu- 
lated area  with  a large  dropout  and  minority  population.  An  “Occupa- 
tional Skill  Center”  is  presently  in  operation  in  Omaha  to  serve  the 
dropouts  and  pushouts.  Both  Lincoln  and  Omaha  areas  will  have  out- 
standing programs  for  the  handicapped  in  fiscal  ’72,  in  addition  to 
Beatrice  and  the  Holdrege  areas.  The  Lincoln  area  project  for  the 
“Training  for  Occupational  Proficiency  of  Handicapped  Youth”  might 
well  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  new  approaches  to  providing  job 
skills  and  on-job  training  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded. 

Special  area  workshops  will  again  be  held  this  summer  (1971)  to 
permit  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  and  assist  teachers 
in  becoming  vocationally  trained  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  populations.  A special  vocational  teachers  pre-service 
and  in-service  two-week  3-liour  college  credit  workshop  for  Special 
Vocational  Needs  teachers  has  been  arranged  at  Kearney  College  this 
summer  (1971).  This  course  will  also  be  held  at  various  centers  in 
fiscal  ’72  (1971-72)  with  an  additional  3-hour  course  being  prepared 
for  fiscal  ’73  (1972-73).  These  courses  are  expanded  to  the  various 
areas,  including  occupational  guidance,  until  all  needs  of  vocational 
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education  are  achieved.  The  college  credit  courses  are  unique  in  that 
the  major  textbooks  and  workbooks  are  forwarded  to  the  teachers 
enrolled  for  advance  preparation.  Each  section  of  this  course  is  pre- 
sented with  slides  and  video  tapes  and  cassette  tapes.  This  feature 
permits  the  same  quality  of  instruction  in  each  area  where  the  course 
is  conducted.  If  Nebraska  is  to  meet  the  teacher  needs  for  the  102(a) 
and  102(b)  programs,  it  will  be  required  to  provide  training  of  ap- 
proximately 600  teachers  by  1976.  This  is  Nebraska’s  plan  for  train- 
ing the  quality  teachers  needed  to  serve  people  with  Special  Voca- 
tional Needs. 

In  fiscal  ’72  (1971-72)  it  is  anticipated  that  Nebraska  will  have 
about  100  secondary  schools  with  programs  serving  approximately 
16,000  secondary  pupils,  which  will  be  about  37%  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  secondary  population.  Considerable  effort  will  be 
made  to  expand  the  programs  to  include  post  high  school  and  adult 
persons,  however,  with  our  limited  staff,  we  do  not  expect  to  serve  more 
than  1%  of  the  post  secondary  population  and  about  %%  of  the  adult 
population  in  fiscal  ’72.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  organize  pro- 
grams in  the  Nebraska  Penal  Complex  and  childrens’  homes.  This 
area  has  moved  slowly  due  to  Nebraska’s  legislative  restrictions. 

Nebraska  public  school  educators  and  teacher  training  institutions 
are  slowly  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for  vocational  education  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population  and  are  beginning  to 
organize  to  meet  this  need.  Considerable  input  is  needed  in  the  post 
secondary  and  adult  areas,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  this  need  can  be  met 
until  the  Nebraska  legislature  permits  the  necessary  staffing.  Nebraska 
is  functioning  with  1 V2  professional  staff  in  the  102(a)  and  102(b) 
programs,  and  therefore  will  probably  not  be  able  to  expand  the 
operation  to  any  great  extent. 

Highlights  of  Part  G,  Cooperative  Education  of  the 
Vocational  Act  of  1968 


With  the  appropriation  of  funds  under  the  Vocational  Act  of  1968 
for  Cooperative  Education,  there  has  been  a tremendous  growth  of 
quality  Cooperative  Education  Programs  in  Nebraska. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  actual  growth  and  projections 
for  growth  of  Cooperative  Education  in  Nebraska  with  the  use  of 
Section  G Funds : ‘v<  - •••* 


Student  enrollment: 

Fiscal  year  1970  (12  programs) 155 

Fiscal  year  1971  (44  programs) 640 

(Projected)  fiscal  year  1972  ( (60+)  programs) (800) 


The  largest  growth  has  been  the  Diversified  Occupations  Coopera- 
tive Education  Programs  in  Nebraska.  The  D.O.  Program  was  de- 
veloped for  the  smaller  community  which  has  a limited  number  of 
quality  training  stations.  The  smaller  communities  (2,000  or  below)  see 
tne  Cooperative  Education  Program  as : 

1.  A method  of  making  students  aware  of  local  employment 
opportunities. 

2.  A method  of  retaining  quality  students  in  their  local  community. 

3.  A system  of  training  students  for  local  manpower  needs. 
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Although  the  economy  is  in  a period  of  little  growth,  employers 
seem  to  be  willing  to  serve  as  training  sponsors  for  our  Cooperative 
Education  Program.  As  the  economy  begins  to  expand  again,  projected 
student  enrollment  and  the  number  of  training  sponsors  will  also 
grow  accordingly.  . 

The  Vocational  Division  has  approved  a project  through  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Nebraska  to  train  teacner-coordinators  by  pre-service  and 
in-service  programs  for  the  future  anticipated  growth.  The  project 
has  been  developed  around  a mediated  approach  to  learning.  The 
mediated  materials  which  are  being  developed  will  'be  used  for  pre- 
service and  in-service  programs  to  be  held  throughout  the  state. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1971  there  has  been  eight  (8)  in-service 
meetings  for  teacher-coordinators  in  five  (5)  different  regions.  The 
purpose  of  these  in-service  meetings  was  to  identify  problems  teacher- 
coordinators  were  having  in  the  field  and  develop  materials  which 
would  assist  the  local  teacher-coordinator  in  solving  their  problems 
in  the  operation  of  their  Cooperative  Education  Programs.  We  had 
a total  of  ninety  (90)  participants  unduplicated  who  attended  these 
in-service  meetings.  There  were  a total  of  140  participants  duplicated 
at  the  in-service  meetings.  The  participants  included  teacher-coor- 
dinators of  new  Cooperative  Education  Programs  and  a few  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  guidance  counselors. 

The  outgrowth  of  these  in-service  meetings  for  this  fiscal  year 
(1971)  has  been  the  development  of  a coordinators  handbook  on 
labor  laws  as  they  pertain  to  the  operation  of  a Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  as  well  as  related  class  curriculum  materials. 

Surmnai'u  Comments  by  parents  and  local  Vocational  Education 
Advisory  Councils : , . 

1.  Parents  spoke  to  local  boards  of  education  explaining  how 
the  Cooperative  Education  Program  in  their  community  helped 
their  son  or  daughter. 

2.  Local  Advisory  Boards  recognize  the  need  for  more  practi- 
cal education. 

The  above  mentioned  growth  and  development  of  teacher-coordina- 
tors and  Cooperative  Education  Programs  could  not  have  been  real- 
ized without  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  Cooperative  Education 
under  the  Vocational  Act  of  1968.  There  is  still  a need  for  more  fund- 
ing in  the  future  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  in  Nebraska. 
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NEVADA 

State  Director— R.  Courtney  Riley 

State  of  Nevada, 

Defartment  of  Education, 

Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education  Branch, 

TT  Carson  City , Nev.,July  7, 1971. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

Chairman , General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

U House  of  Representatives , 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building , 

Washing  ton,  D.C. 

Drak  Representative  Pucinski:  In  response  to  your  request  of 
May  19?  1971,  enclosed  is  a brief  comparison  of  progress  in  Vocational 
Education  in  Nevada  which  has  been  achieved  subsequent  to  passage 

^e,^men^rnen^*  There  is  no  question  that  the  direction  promul- 
gated by  Federal  legislation  was  a significant  factor  in  the  program 
progress  as  shown.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  note  the  high  ratio 
of  program  increase  in  proportion  to  the  moderate  increase  of  Federal 
funds. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
general  comments  regarding  the  improvement  of  Federal  Law,  ad- 
ministration of  Vocational  Education  programs,  and  innovation  in 
career  education : 

1.  A way  must  be  found  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  Vocational 
Education  funds  available  to  a state  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 

a.  fiscal  year.  Funding  a year  in  advance  similar  to  the 
EoEA  legislation  may  be  appropriate. 

2.  Why  must  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal  dollars  be 

allotted  for  remedial  vocational  purposes  and  comparatively  so  few 
allotted  for  developmental  purposes  f In  my  opinion,  systematic  and 
accelerated  occupational  preparation  of  all  children  and  youth  should 
receive  top  priority  for  Federal  support,  the  alternative  being  an  in- 
crease in  retraining  and  other  remedial  programs  for  people  who  could 
already  have  prepared  themselves  for  careers.  .. 

. 3-  There  is  a need  for  a prominent  place  for  Vocational  Education 
in  the  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education. 

4.  There  is  a need  for  Departmental  status  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  I feel  that  assuring  quality  education  for  all  citizens  in  the 
country  is  certainly  as  critical  an  issue  to  address  as  the  need  for  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  urban  development,  etc. 

5.  Vocational  Education  is  unique  in  that  it  can  be  meaningful  to 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  educational  levels  up  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  It  transcends  the  capabilities  of  any  single  existing  educational 
or  noneducational  institution  currently  existing  in  the  country  today, 
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In  order  for  a comprehensive  approach  to  career  education  to  take 
• place,  a central  agency  must  carry  the  control  and  responsibility  to 
insure  that  all  career  education  for  all  people  on  all  levels  is  available 
in  a sequential  and  relevant  pattern,  whether  developmental  or  reme- 
dial. Only  an  agency  which  is  substantially  nonoperational  by  nature 
can  effectively  and  without  conflict  of  interest  insure  that  such  career 
opportunities  are  available  to  the  citizenry.  I submit  that  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  under  direction  of  elected  boards,  are  the  sole  agen- 
cies capable  of  meeting  these  criteria.  Boards  of  Kegents  are  opera- 
tional, often  too  many  in  number,  and  generally  operate  within  the 
context  of  the  postsecondary  and  adult  program.  Employment  Secu- 
rity Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  like  agencies  are  not 
only  operational,  but  they  are  generally  capable  only  of  remedial  ef- 
forts due  to  lack  of  state  and  local  tax  base  support.  Departments  of 
education  are  not  operational  agencies  and  are  capable  of  insuring  that 
presecondary,  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  students  can  be 
served  through  developmental  and  remedial  career  education 

P^f  Thf  allocation  formula  for  vocational  education  funds  is  based 
on  population  related  to  a factor  of  per  capita  income.  The  per  capita 
income  factor  is  dictated  by  law,  and  no  consideration  is  able  to  be  given 
to  the  cost  of  living  index  or  the  impact  of  the  tax  structure  of  a state 
where  millionaires  in  residence  can  affect  the  per  capita  income  (one 
Howard  Hughes  can  make  quite  a difference  in  a population  of  500.- 
000).  The  result  is  that  allocations  are  not  necessarily  consistent  with 

numbers  of  people  in  need.  . . 

7.  In  regard  to  innovative  ideas  and  programs  in  career  education, 
I would  suggest  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  consider  the 

a. ^That  interagency,  interstate  and  regional  information  banks 
regarding  innovative  programs  be  established  so  that  those  ideas 
and  programs  which  may  be  innovative  in  one  area  can  benefit 
from  experience  gained  in  a similar  program  in  another  area. 

b.  That  innovative  projects  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  evaluated. 

c.  That  they  be  feasible  in  terms  of  cost  per  student  and  place- 
ment on  jobs.  . . 

Information  relating  to  specific  program  segments  of  Vocational 

Education  in  Nevada  follows: 

1.  Research. — In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  * x 
1972  funds  for  research  will  be  utilized  as  follows : 

a.  Evaluate  exemplary  vocational  programs.  , 

b.  Work  with  the  Nevada  State  Employment  Security  Depart- 

ment to  provide  current  occupational  information  to  all  schools 
throughout  the  State.  . _ , , „ 

c.  Establish  a Vocational  Information  Bureau  for  use  by  all 

of  Nevada’s  vocational  educators.  , 

d Develop  a job  cluster  system  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 

e.  Conduct  a study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  designating  an 

overall  coordinator  for  vocational  youth  groups.  t , 

f.  Evaluate  specific  vocational  projections  as  designated  by  the 

Vocational  Education  Branch  staff.  . . „ , 

All  these  uses  reflect  priority  needs  for  career  education  in  .Nevada. 
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2.  Postsecondary  Education . — The  postsecondary  vocational  enroll- 
ments in  hlevaua  will  Have  increased  trom  i,U88  inn  t lybl)  (last  opera- 
tional year  belore  Amendment  nnpact),  to  2,1)12  in  FY  11)72,  an  in- 
crease of  167.64%.  The  number  of  teachers  increased  from  99  to  197, 
ail  increase  ot  98.9%.  The  impact  of  the  legislation  plus  the  new  com- 
munity college  system  in  Nevada  are  most  likely  causal  factors  in  the 
increase. 

3.  V ocatiorwl  Education  for  tlie  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped. — 
Programs  designed  specifically  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handi- 
capped (corresponding  rouglily  to  “Special  Needs”  in  the  old  legis- 
lation) will  have  realized  increases  in  enrollments  from  1,248  in  FY 
1969  to  2,371  in  FY  1972,  a gain  of  89.9%.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  such  programs  will  have  increased  from  44  to  74?  or  68.18%.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  funds  resulting  from  the  legislation  directly  caused 
this  increase. 

4.  Intrastate  distribution  of  funds. — The  Nevada  State  Department 
of  Education’s  procedures  for  the  distribution  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  for  Vocational  Education  have  been  drastically  modified  as  a 
result  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  and  the  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  All  FY  1972  proposals  for 
funding  and  local  program  plans  were  submitted  by  February  5, 1971. 
Each  part  of  each  applicant  agency’s  proposal  was  reviewed  twice  by 
staff  members  and  twice  by  outside  reviewers.  Amounts  of  funds  avail- 
able were  allotted  based  on  those  reviews;  formulated  amounts  con- 
sidering such  factors  as  high  unemployment  areas  and  high  popula- 
tion density  areas ; and  field  reviews  by  staff  members.  Allocations  were ' 
made  on  May  7,  1971,  subject  to  change  if  the  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  varied  from  the  amount  anticipated  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Funding  local  proposals  has  become  a fair  process 
whereby  every  applicant  agency  is  able  to  know  why  it  receivea  a cer- 
tain amount  of  funds  for  V ocational  Education. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968,  and  can  assure  you  that  we  are 
making  every  possible  effort  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  Federal  tax 
dollars  spent  for  Vocational  Education  in  Nevada. 

Sincerely, 

R.  Courtney  Riley,  Director. 


COMPARISON  OF  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATION  PROCRESS  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


Fiscal  year— 

Parcent 

increase 

1959 

1972 

Federal  dollars  expended,  total 

Unduplicated— Teechen,  aecondary 

Unduplicated— Teacher),  poitsecondary 

Unduplicated— Teacher),  adult 

Unduplicated— Teacher),  “ipeclal  need)"1 

Total— Enrolled  in  vocational  education 

Total— Enrolled,  "special  needa"  > 



$596,032 

44 

11,140 

$705,226 

387 

197 

% 

24,771 

2,371 

18.32 
94. 47 
98.99 
35.62 
68.18 
36.55 
89.98 

• Special  naadi in  reported  in  fiscal  year  1969  are  epnsarvatlvaly  estimated  In  that  the  base  was  converted  to  programs 
for  dlsadvantaied  and  handlcappedln  fiscal  year  1972. 

Sources:  Nevada  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  fiscal  year  1972.  Annual  Descriptive  Report,  fiscal  year  1969, 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
State  Director — Neal  D.  Andrew 

Prepared  Testimony  by  Neal  D.  Andrew,  Chief,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Concord,  N.H. 

I am  most  appreciative  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony 
concerning  Vocational  Education  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Our 
State,  although  small,  has  great  need  for  Vocational  Education  at  all 
levels.  Although  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past  ten-year 
period  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  servo  the  needs  of  all 
of  the  people. 

In  1963,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
we  had  two  small  technical  institutes  and  a plan  for  a statewide  post- 
secondary vocational-teclinical  program.  We  now  have  a Technical 
Institute  and  six  Vocational-Tecnnical  colleges  geographically  located 
and  providing  vocational  education  programs  for  the  entire  state. 

In  1963,  we  nod  a substantial  number  of  secondary  schools  providing 
Home  Economics  Education,  a few  schools  providing  Agricultural  and 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  programs  and  one  school  offering 
Distributive  Education.  Since  1963,  we  have  developed  a plan  for 
the  establishment  of  twenty  regional  secondary  vocational  education 
centers  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  that  plan  through 
the  designation  of  centers  at  this  time.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  ex- 
panded our  secondary  offerings  to  include  seven  new  Distributive  Edu- 
cation program,  twenty-five  Office  Occupations  programs,  and  six 
new  Occupational  Home  Economics  programs.  Nine  additional  schools 
are  offering  Trade  and  Industrial  programs,  80%  of  the  Home- 
making programs  have  been  reorganized  and  although  most  Health 
offerings  are  at  the  post-secondary  level,  two  have  teen  established 
in  secondary  schools  and  plans  are  being  made  for  additional  pro- 
grams in  the  twenty  regional  centers. 

In  1963,  we  had  a scattering  of  adult  education  programs  that  served 
the  needs  of  persons  at  the  discretion  of  local  school  districts  with 
some  adult  education  in  our  two  technical  institutes.  We  now  have  a 
planned  program  of  adult  education  in  our  seven  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions, expanded  programs  in  apprenticeship  training,  and  con- 
siderable interest  being  developed  to  establish  programs  in  the  new 
regional  secondary  centers.  We  have  also  created  an  adult  program  in 
Fire  Service  Training  that  has  involved  volunteer  and  regular  firemen 
from  170  of  New  Hampshire’s  234  towns  and  we  have  plans  for  im- 
plementing a two-year  post-secondary  program  that  has  resulted  from 
the  positive  effect  of  the  adult  education  activity. 

In  1963,  Vocational  Research  was  non-existent  and  programs  for 
Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  persons  funded  through  Vocational 
Education,  had  not  been  developed.  In  the  past  eight-year  period,  we 
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have  developed  programs  in  thirty  institutions  to  either  directly  serve 
or  provide  assistance  to  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  post-secondary  program  which  'lias  been 
developed  largely  with  9tate  funds,  changes  m Vocational  Education, 
from  1963  to  1971  have  been  caused  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of  1968. 

I would  like  to  present  some  additional  information  concerning 
some  of  these  areas  to  further  clarify  our  feelings  toward  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Acts. 

RESEARCH 

Through  a grant  from  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  a 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  one  staff  member  plus  secretarial  as- 
sistance was  added  to  the  Vocational-Technical  Division.  The  Re- 
search Coordinating  Unit  Director  has  since  that  time  been  actively 
involved  in  stimulating  small  but  important  research  projects  through 
local  school  districts  as  well  as  coordinating  one  or  two  major  state 
programs.  The  primary  value  of  this  leadersnip  Iras  been  to  Stimulate 
at  the  local  school  district  levelj  a positive  attitude  toward  educational 
research  in  Vocational  Education  by  the  administrators  and  teachers 
of  the  local  school  units. 

In  New  Hampshire,  many  of  these  looal  units  are  single  town  school 
districts  with  a few  having  united  into  a cooperative  relationship. 
Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  research  unit,  few  of  these  communities 
had  done  much  to  evaluate  their  vocational  needs  or  develop  plans  for 
the  future.  The  small  financial  encouragement  that  was  offered  to  them 
plus  the  substantial  personal  involvement  of  the  research  unit  di- 
rector, has  done  much  to  create  a new  attitude  among  the  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  in  these  communities.  For  the  first  time,  some  of 
our  schools  are  taking  a good  sound  look  at  student  needs,  manpower 
needs,  and  the  development  of  relevant  student  oriented  programs. 
All  as  the  result  of  a small  investment  in  staff  to  coordinate  and 
develop  a positive  attitude  toward  research. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  also  undertook  and  completed 
yuth  the  help  of  central  office  staff,  and  in  cooperation  with  teacher 
educators  and  local  school  personnel,  a study  of  teacher  education  in 
the  state  and  produced  a plan  for  the  future.  This  has  increased 
emphasis  on  vocational  teacher  education  in  the  State  University 
system  and  has  also  resulted  in  expanded  in-service  education  opportu- 
nities for  vocational  teachers.  Although  no  major  documents  have  been 
produced  in  the  line  of  pure  research  much  of  value  has  resulted  from 
the  establishment  of  our  small  Research  Unit  at  the  state  level. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  AND  DISADVANTAGED 

Until  the  inception  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts,  little  had. 
b»n  done  to  work  specifically  with  persons  who  are  or  may  be  clas- 
sified as  Handicapped  or  Disadvantaged.  This  was  due  largely  to  a 
lack  of  funds  for  regular  programs  to  say  nothing  of  funds  for  special 
purposes.  Prior  to  this  time,  the  provisions  of  such  services  had  been 
left  largely  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  other  concerned  agencies. 
During  the  first  five  years  from  1963  to  1968,  small  gains  were  made 
because  of  the  requirement  for  specific  earmarked  matching  funds. 
The  1968  Amendments  opened  the  door  for  us  to  work  closely  with 
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local  school  districts  through  the  provision  of  substantial  amounts 
of  money  with  an  across-the-board  statewide  matching.  A staff  mem- 
ber was  added  to  coordinate  and  develop  programs  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  persons.  In  turn,  a new  awareness  of  the  problem 
and  the  value  of  inter-agency  cooperation  was  developed.  We  now  have 
a policy  in  Vocational  Education  that  will  not  fund  a program  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  until  we  have  coordinated  our  activity 
with  those  other  agencies  also  involved  in  serving  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  persons.  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Spe- 
cial Education  (Title  VI — ESEA) , as  well  as  private  state  agencies 
are  all  involved  in  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  individuals. 
Wo  have  one  instance  in  our  state  where  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
is  providing  the  counselling  and  medical  assistance  if  needed,  Title 
VI  is  providing  the  necessary  special  education  component,  Voca- 
tional Education  is  providing  the  vocational  component  of  the  educa- 
tion system  and  in  addition,  Title  I — ESEA,  and  the  Governor’s  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Delinquency  have  become  involved  in  the  pro- 
vision of  education  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  and 
adults  in  the  community  on  a joint  basis. 

As  I have  indicated  earlier,  we  are  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
twenty  regional  vocational  education  centers  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  It  is  our  intention  and  that  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation that  when  cooperative  Rehabilitation  programs  are 
planned  with  local  school  districts,  they  will  be  established  in  the 
regional  centers.  Thus,  we  will  guarantee  that  wherever  a Rehabilita- 
tion component  is  developed,  a vocational  program  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  serve  the  needs.  Hopefully,  this  will  eventually  encompass  the 
entire  state  so  services  will  be  available  within  a reasonable  commut- 
ing distance  of  all  persons.  Our  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  han- 
dicapped have  also  involved  private  schools  or  agencies.  We  have 
programs  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  in  the  New  Hampshire  Hos- 
pital, at  Spaulding  Youth  Center  and  Pine  Haven  Boys  Center.  A pro- 
gram at  Crotched  Mt.  Rehabilitation  Center  serves  the  handicapped. 
Many  of  the  individuals  involved  have  multiple  handicaps  yet  some 
remarkable  programs  are  being  conducted  under  difficult  conditions 
and  with  limited  funds.  _ 

Our  state  still  operates  a county  jail  and  house  of  correction  system. 
Through  joint  planning  with  Vocational  Rehabilitation  we  have  estab- 
lished a vocational  program  in  one  of  the  county  houses  of  correction 
which  has  proven  successful  even  for  those  persons  who  are  detained 
a short  period  of  time.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  pilot  program  will 
result  in  attracting  Crime  Commission  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
the  project  and  hopefully,  expansion  into  other  counties  throughout 
the  state  as  a regular  part  of  those  institution’s  rehabilitation  system. 

From  no  programs  in  1963  we  have  moved  to  39  programs  in  thirty 
communities  involving  715  youngsters  and  adults  in  1971.  We  recog- 
nize there  is  still  mucn  to  be  done  but  feel  strongly  that  we  are  well 
on  the  way  to  providing  an  outstanding  service  to  many  deserving 
persons. 

POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Historically,  New  Hampshire  has  had  a long  standing  commitment 
to  post-secondary  education  in  the  vocational-technical  field.  A two- 
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year  program  in  our  University  system  has  been  operated  since  the 
early  1900’s.  In  the  mid  1940’s,  two  “trade”  schools  which  became  tech- 
nical institutes  were  established.  In  1961,  a ten-year  plan  was  adopted 
to  provide  improved  and  expanded  post- secondary  education  in  the 
state.  This  resulted  in  the  development  of  six  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  colleges  and  a state  technical  institute.  These 
institutions  are  largely  supported  from  state  funds.  Some  Vocational 
Education  Act  money  has  been  used  to  assist  in  meeting  emergency 
needs  as  buildings  were  being  constructed ; but  this  was  a small  part 
of  the  program’s  development.  Substantial  amounts  of  the  1968 
Amendments’  15%  allocation  has  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment which  was  not  available  due  to  the  limited  state  appropriation. 
In  addition,  Vocational  Education  Act  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
create  new  programs  until  the  state  could  assume  the  responsibility 
for  their  operation.  In  our  northern  most  county,  we  have  for  the  past 
three  years,  provided  a Licensed  Practical  Nursing  program  which 
will  this  year,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
Vocational-Technical  college  in  Berlin,  utilizing  100%  state  funds.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Vocational  Act  funds  released  can  now  be  utilized  to 
provide  additional  educational  opportunities  at  the  post-secondary 
level  on  an  experimental  basis  until  such  time  as  the  programs  have 
proven  their  value  and  can  be  absorbed  into  the  regular  budget  of  the 
institution.  In  addition,  the  upgrading  of  equipment  is  always  difficult 
and  the  vocational  funds  have  given  us  the  flexibility  to  assist  in 
keeping  our  post-secondary  educational  programs  current. 

Plans  for  expansion  of  our  post-secondary  institutions  are  being 
developed  but  present  funding  in  the  state  will  prohibit  much  activity 
in  the  near  future.  The  New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute  which  is 
already  accredited  has  utilized,  in  the  development  of  their  facilities, 
over  $950,000  of  Higher  Education  Commission  and  Allied  Health 
Act  funds.  Through  the  development  of  a new  regional  accrediting 
commission  to  evaluate  and  accredit  secondary  and  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  programs,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  qualify  to  also 
utilize  funds  available  through  the  Higher  Education  Commission  at 
our  Vocational-Technical  colleges.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  H.R,  7429  “The  Occupational  Education  Act  of  1971” 
which  can  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  our  post-secondary  programs. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  7429,  that  these  funds  will 
substantially  assist  in  expanding  the  vocational- technical  college  and 
the  Technical  Institute.  We  must  also  indicate  that  the  utilization  of 
post-secondary  funds  has  not  been  limited  to  our  own  colleges  and 
institute.  Fluids  have  been  made  available  to  the  two-year  program  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  at  Keene  State  College  when- 
ever applications  have  been  received.  It  should  be  noted  that  although 
our  vocational-technical  colleges  and  technical  institute  already  grant 
an  Associate  Degree,  the  programs  are  limited  by  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  preparation  for  vocational  and  technical  occupations.  These 
are  not  Jr.  College,  general  academic,  transfer-type  institutions  or 
programs  but  they  are  attempting  to  serve  the  neecls  of  persons  in  the 
community.  Special  programs  for  youth  who  cannot  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Vocational-Technical  colleges  have  been  run  to  assist 
in  upgrading  those  young  people  to  fulfill  tne  requirements.  One  year 
programs  are  being  offered  that  provide  a certificate  of  completion  and 
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satisfactory  skills  to  enter  the  field  of  employment.  These  programs 
have  basically  been  in  the  Health  field  and  include  such  courses  as, 
Licensed  Practical  Nursing,  Medical  Assisting  and  Certified  Labora- 
tory Technician  Training.  Expansion  into  the  industrial  fields  includ- 
ing a one-year  program  in  Machine  Trades  is  now  being  planned. 

One  of  the  colleges  developed  a program  for  high  school  juniors 
and  provided  them  with  a six- week  summer  program  which  continued 
with  weekly  seminars  through  a portion  of  their  senior  year  in  high 
school.  These  young  persons,  in  many  instances  not  basically  interested 
or  motivated  toward  post-secondary  education,  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  post-secondary  offerings  and  in  many  instances,  have 
since  graduated  from  high  school  and  applied  for  admission  to  the 
regular  program.  This  activity  was  also  picked  up  by  New  Hamp- 
shire’s Model  City  and  operated  at  another  college  utilizing  Model 
City  funds.  Thus  we  see  that  the  utilization  of  Vocational  Education 
Act  money  has  initiated  the  use  of  other  agency  funds  for  similar  kinds 
of  programs. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

As  indicated  earlier,  secondary  education  is  now  at  the  stage  of 
development  that  our  post-secondary  program  was  ten  years  ago. 
Through  the  use  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  considerably  greater 
interest  has  been  developed  at  the  secondary  level.  Interest  is  so  strong, 
that  we  now  have  communities  which  previously  had  little  concern  for 
. Vocational  Education  competing  for  designation  as  a Vocational  Edu- 
cation Center  even  though  we  have  no  guarantee  of  construction  funds. 
We  feel  that  this  change  of  attitude  and  interest  is  a valuable  step 
forward. 

It  is  our  belief  that  Vocational  Education  at  the  secondary  level 
should  be  a part  of  the  regular  comprehensive  high  school  thus  making 
available  to  all  individuals  in  the  school  system  a vocational  program 
either  as  preparation  for  work  or  an  enrichment  for  those  college 
preparatory  programs  that  need  a vocational  component.  The  major 
deterrent  to  the  implementation  of  our  twenty  center  plan  is  the  lack 
of  substantial  amounts  of  money  for  construction  purposes.  With  the 
tremendous  growth  of  interest  present  funding  if  spread  over  the 
construction  needs  of  the  entire  twenty  regional  centers,  would  provide 
no  major  benefit  to  any  community.  New  Hampshire  Historically  has 
provided  little  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts.  With  less 
than  10%  statewide  foundation  assistance,  this  is  not  enough  to  permit 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  regional  centers  even  though  the 
interest  in  and  need  for  programs  is  great.  The  small  amount  of  money 
provided  by  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1963  and  the  Amend- 
ments of  1968  although  it  appears  to  be  large  in  comparison  with  state 
appropriations,  does  not  permit  us  to  meet  a substantial  construction 
obligation.  We  are  therefore,  earmarking  most  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  money  to  assist  the  local  school  districts  with  operating 
cost  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  new  programs  to  meet  chang- 
ing needs.  An  increase  in  federal  allotment  that  would  provide  sub- 
stantial funds  for  construction  purposes  would  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  in  the  development  of  the  twenty  regional  centers  in  New 
Hampshire. 
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One  other  aspect  of  our  secondary  program  has  been  the  interest 
developed  in  counselling  and  “world  of  work”  orientation.  Not  only 
are  secondary  school  counsellors  interested  but  the  word  has  spread 
that  the  world  of  work  orientation  is  important  in  elementary  grades 
as  well.  The  Commissioner’s  exemplary  project  in  New  Hampshire  was 
developed  basically  for  grades  7-12.  As  a result  of  one  year’s  activity, 
tliis  program  has  already  descended  into  the  elementary  grades  as  far 
as  grade  2 and  a major  revision  of  an  elementary  social  studies  curricu- 
lum will  include  work  orientation.  These  elementary  teachers  are 
excited  about  the  possibility  of  this  approach  for  their  students. 

New  Hampshire  has  developed  m cooperation  with  Maine  and 
Vermont,  two  tri-state  activities  that  will  enhance  Vocational  Educa- 
tion opportunities  for  secondary  students.  One  project  involves  work 
orientation  and  counselling  grades  7-10  and  the  second  project,  just 
being  developed,  will  revise  Vocational  Education  curriculum  so  that 
students  may  enter  and  leave  vocational  programs  in  accordance  with 
their  needs.  We  call  this  individualized  instruction.  If  these  two 
projects  are  successful  another  step  will  have  been  taken  to  develop 
new  approaches  in  meeting  the  needs  of  youth.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  projects  are  being  funded  by  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  New  England  Center  for  Occupational  Education. 
The  New  England  School  Development  Council  has  Iso  participated 
thus  tlrree  additional  agencies  are  now  deeply  involved  in  improving 
Vocational  Education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

The  utilization  of  local  advisory  committees  has  been  most  helpful. 
These  committees  have  assumed  leadership  in  getting  local  cooperation 
and  have  made  excellent  suggestions  for  program  revision.  The  new 
flexibility  in  program  and  curriculum  permitted  by  the  Vocational 
Acts  has  also  eliminated  earlier  opposition  that  had  been  created  by 
mandated  hours  and  other  regulations  which  appeared  in  earlier  acts. 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

The  State  Advisory  Council  in  New  Hampshire  has  been  very  active 
in  regional  and  national  activities.  They  were  one  of  the  first  councils 
to  initiate  and  develop  a regional  conference  for  the  six  New  England 
Advisory  Councils.  The  first  year  of  operation  they  undertook  their 
own  evaluation  of  Vocational  Education  and  are  at  the  present  time, 
involved  in  the  .evaluation  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  second 
annual  report.  The  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Advisory  Council  in  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  state  office  and  has  provided  assistance  whenever 
asked  in  the  development  of  any  of  tneir  programs  and  activities. 
Committee  meinbers  have  been  willing  to  appear  at  hearings  before 
the  N.H.  General  Court  to  lend  their  support  to  needed  legislative 
changes.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  has  been  most  helpful 
in  working  toward  development  of  a strong  vocational  association 
within  the  state  and  has  worked  closely  with  Vocational  Education 
staff  in  tliis  endeavor.  The  Council  is  very  concerned  with  the  need 
for  expanded  public  relations  and  the  employment  of  a public  infor- 
mation staff  at  the  state  level  to  more  fully  bring  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  an  understanding  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  state 
and  national  level. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES  AS  A RESULT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ACTS 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts,  New 
Hampshire  had  generally  reimbursed  school  districts  on  the  basis  of 
a percentage  of  teachers  salaries.  This  was  an  equal  distribution  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  availability  of  monies  and  the  demand 
for  reimbursement.  With  the  development  of  the  1968  amendments, 
a formula  was  established  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  taking 
into  effect  the  required  five  factors.  This  has  been  a very  time-con- 
suming  operation,  but  it  has  required  the  local  school  districts  staffs 
to  do  considerably  more  planning  when  they  submit  tlieir  requests  for 
funds.  The  formula  contains  judgmental  factors,  but  it  does  provide 
a basis  for  giving  the  more  needy  schools  more  money. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  such  a formula  may  at  times  deny 
vocational  education  to  youth  in  a given  community.  A relatively 
wealthy  school  district  which  may  not  have  much  interest  in  vocational 
education  could  be  denied  funds  because  of  their  wealth  when  such 
funds  might  be  used  to  initiate  a program  and  thereby  bring  forcibly 
to  the  community’s  attention  the  need  for  such  vocational  education 
from  their  own  budget.  This  has  not  been  a major  factor,  but  it  does 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  force  all  communities  to  abide  by 
the  same  regulations  or  all  states  to  follow  a similar  pattern. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  has  permitted— yes,  forced— the 
expansion  of  the  state  office  staff.  We  have  been  unable  to  secure  addi- 
tional staff  except  through  the  utilization  of  100%  Federal  monies. 
Without  this  capability  and  the  utilization  of  overall  statewide  match- 
ing, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  administer  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Acts.  It  is  recognized  that  funds  used  in  this  manner  decreases 
the  amount  made  available  to  local  school  districts,  but  it  is  only 
through  the  utilization  of  these  funds  that  leadership  can  be  given  to 
the  local  communities  as  well  as  to  other  state  institutions.  The  state- 
wide matching  component  of  the  1968  Amendment  lias  been  most 
helpful  in  the  administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  in 
New  Hampshire. 

COOPERATION  IN  MANPOWER  TRAINING 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  several  state  and  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  Manpower  programs  should  have  the  responsibility  for  their  par- 
ticular components  of  the  Manpower  delivery  system.  The  present 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  has  worked  well  in  New 
Hampshire  within  the  limits  of  funds  available.  A close  and  generally 
cooperative  relationship  exists  between  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  and  the  Vocational  Education  Division.  It  has  been 
difficult  at  times  for  those  of  us  in  the  states  to  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  within  the  state,  only  to  find  that,  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  federal  program,  funds  have  been  siphoned  off  for 
other  purposes.  Frequently  this  has  involved  new  agencies  in  vocational 
training  when  vocational  education  had  programs  in  operation  or  could 
establish  such  programs  but  had  insufficient  funds  for  full  implementa- 
tion. There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  this  individual  in  his  position 
to  detract  from  the  responsibility  and  importance  of  other  agencies. 
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He  wouldj  however,  like  to  have  availab’e  for  the  vocational  education 
program  m the  state  those  funds  that  are  provided  through  federal 
Acts  for  the  provision  of  training.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  programs 
when  all  that  can  be  provided  is  the  educational  component  and  other 
agencies  are  providing  pay  for  participation.  It  is  equally  dishearten- 
ing to  see  non-educational  agencies  attempt  to  provide  vocational 
training  without  proper  coordination  with  on-going  or  existing 
programs. 

One  of  our  local  superintendents  recently  refused  to  become  involved 
in  a training  program  because  of  the  multitude  of  administrative 
details  that  were  created  by  several  different  agencies  approaching 
him  to  provide  vocational  training.  If  the  training  component  could 
have  been  in  one  agency,  this  situation  could  have  been  substantially 
alleviated. 

It  is  hoped  that  if  H.R.  7429  is  passed,  strong  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  coordination  between 
programs  and  agencies  and  that  this  will  not  promote  competition 
for  the  funded  dollars  merely  to  establish  programs  rather  than  to 
serve  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults.  I would  hope  that  the  present 
close  working  relationship  between  secondary,  post-secondary,  and 
adult  components  of  vocational  education  would  be  strengthened  under 
the  Act.  If  vocational  education  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth 
and  adults,  then  a continuum  of  program  K through  grade  14  on 
through  adult  education  is  essential.  This  can  best  be  done  through 
one  central  vocational  agency. 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  LEADEBSHIP 

We  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  cooperative  relationship  that 
has  been  developed  between  our  state  agency  and  the  regional  office 
here  in  Boston.  The  Director  of  the  Adult,  vocational  and  Technical 
Education  and  his  staff  have  been  most  helpful  in  meeting  every  re- 
quest for  assistance  that  has  been  forwarder  to  them  from  our  office. 
We  are,  however,  severely  disturbed  at  the  loss  of  50%  of  the  regional 
staff  specifically  employed  for  vocational  education.  The  Boston  staff 
has  dropped  from  4 program  officers  to  2 during  the  past  year.  Thus, 
we  now  have  a director  and  2 program  officers  who  must  answer  the 
specialized  questions  of  all  of  the  vocational  staff  in  our  state  office. 
This  is  especially  critical  when  you  consider  that  in  small  states  such 
as  ours,  we  have  only  one  person  in  any  respective  field.  If  our  con- 
sultant in  agriculture  needs  assistance,  he  nas  no  other  consultant 
in  our  state  office  to  discuss  his  problems  with.  He  has  no  one  at  the 
regional  level  to  discuss  his  problems  with  other  than  a person  assigned 
to  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  no  office  staff  m Washington 
to  answer  his  call. 

In  large  states  where  there  may  be  several  consultants  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  this  problem  may  be  less  critical ; but,  it  is  our  feeling 
here  in  New  England  that  we  need  a substantial  regional  staff  to 
provide  the  kind  of  assistance  that  our  state  staff  may  request.  This 
example  could  be  repeated  for  all  of  the  vocational  areas  as  well  as 
in  Cooperative  Education,  Consumer  and  Homemaking,  Disadvan- 
taged and  Handicapped,  etc. 
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During  my  21  years  of  experience  in  Vocational  Education,  I have 
seen  our  U.S.  Office  stripped  of  its  capabilities  in  the  vocational  field 
and  just  at  a time  when  we  had  thought  the  regional  offices  were  going 
to  be  meaningful,  they  too  had  much  of  their  staff  removed.  It  is 
hoped  that  if  H.R.  7429  is  enacted  and  a Bureau  of  Occupational 
Education  established,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  expand  the  regional 
as  well  as  the  national  office. 

May  I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  for 
your  consideration.  I urge  your  continued  support  in  Vocational  Edu- 
ction now  and  in  the  future.  Thank  you. 
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NEW  MEXICO 
State  Director — E.  A.  Vigil 

Assessment  OF  Vocational- Technical  and  Adclt  Education  in 

-New  Mexico 

!e%eSlKe)nt  °f 

Preface 

tri -cultural  society, 
industry  £ 

*n83a£^^  in’ 

assessment  of  the  benefits ^ccmAro^h  tib^Pu^  of piff? 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendn^nte  of ^fifiiS  lrfu?ds 

SSaT  JjSustflS 

Vo^S&cLtton^thfMi^teT6"*  Wi“  C°ntinU6  to  Supl>ort 

Ernest  A.  Vigil, 

77  ..  . _ . . , State  Director , 

Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

Objectives  for  Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education 

The  objectives  of  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  and  A dnit 
Ration  m New  Mexico  are  to  maintain. 
present  program  of  vocational-technical  and  adult  education : 

of  »li » I!!?  newirainmf  Programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
labor  SetT°ndary  ““  P03^86001^111^)  preparing  to  enter  the 

retraining  for  those  persons  in  the  labor  market  who 
need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  skills ; and 
to  provide  new  and  continuous  programs  for  those  persons  with 
special  education  needs  and  other  handicaps. 

• if®  ul«roate  objective  of  vocational-technical  and  adult  education 
is  to  provide  prevocational  and  occupational  training  and  retraining 
for  persons  of  all  ages  to  make  them  employable  miKS 
tmuous  upgrading  of  knowledge  and  skills  so  they  may  continue  to  be 
employable  and  rise  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

(603) 

if-  - ’ 

690 
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COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  1968-71 


Description 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Estimate 

1970-71 

Federal; 

Research 

$15,000 

695, 649 
194,  746 
292, 119 
107,  597 
107  005 

Sill  917 

Part  B: 

Postsecondary 

Handicapped 

fllJ, c if 

877,  528 
203  789 

Disadvantaged 

102B — Part  A """""i:: 

305*683 

IOC  COI 

Part  D,  exemplary 

IlDj  WlI 

lie  lAi 

Part  G(  cooperative 

135,  267 

1 ij|  w 

04  C MA 

Part  G,  carryover 

fU 

Part  B— Secondary 

Home  economics,  secondary 

Advisory  council 

457,886 
94,917 
31, 068 

JO L 

468,585 
134, 544 
30,415 

Total,  Federal 

2,131,254 

2,705,252 

Local,  State,  and  other; 

Research 

PartB:  

Post  secondary 

Handicapped 

23,368 

1, 103, 121 
242,266 
568,956 

37,739 

1,  200,000 
95n  nnn 

Disadvantaged 

CUU,  UUU 

57n  nrn 

102B— Part  A " 

R R70 

5/U,  UUU 

in  nnn 

Part  D,  exemplary 

0|  o/u 

5 307 

IU,  UUU 

c nnn 

Part  G,  cooperative 

40*  974 

D,  UUU 

45  nnn 

Part  B— secondary 

Home  economics,  secondary 

8141 397 
862,610 

^3,  UUU 

900,000 

900,000 

Total,  local,  State,  and  other 

3,669,769 

3,918,739 

Special  State  legislation: 

Secondary 

4jq  fifln 

7jq  nnn 

Vocational  education  facility 

0 

mv,  uuu 
1,000,000 

Total,  special  legislation 

449,  000 

1,749, 000 

Changes  in  our  method  of  reimbursement  to  school  districts: 

The  present  funding  formula  needs  to  be  revised  to  meet  current 
problems.  A committee  has  been  appointed  to  review  our  present  status 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  change. 
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Neio  programs— 1970-1971—  (100%  State  funding) 


School  district: 

Albuquerque : Amount 

Rio  Grande,  agriculture $8,000 

Valley  High,  agriculture 10, 008 

West  Mesa,  agriculture 10,  008 

Highland  High,  distributive  education 10, 008 

Manzano  High,  distributive  education 10, 008 

West  Mesa  High,  distributive  education 10, 008 

Rio  Grande,  office  education 10,  008 

Valley  High,  office  education 10, 008 

Sandia  High,  office  education 10, 008 

West  Mesa,  office  education 10, 008 

Highland  High,  trades  and  industry 10, 008 

Albuquerque  High,  trades  and  industry 10, 008 

Rio.  Grande  High,  home  economics  (diet  aide) 10,  008 

Washington  Junior  High,  child  care 10, 008 


Total 138,110 

Alamogordo : Trades  and  industry 10, 008 

Artesia  : Trades  and  industry 10. 008 


Belen : 

Agriculture 10, 008 

Health 10,  008 


671 


Total 


20,010 


665 


Bernalillo : Trades  and  Industry 10,  Q08 


Carlsbad : 

Health 10,008 

Trades  and  Industry 10, 008 


Total 20, 016 

Cbama:  Agriculture 10,008 


Clovis : 

Agriculture 10, 008 

Health 10, 008 

Trades  and  industry — 2 programs 20, 010 


Total 4x7,  032 

Bspanola:  Agriculture 10,008 


Gallup : 

Crownpoint,  office  education 10, 008 

Tobatchi,  office  education 10,008 

Thoreau,  office  education 10, 008 

Zunl,  office  education 10,008 


Total  40, 032 

Grants : Trades  and  industry 10, 008 


Las  Cruces : 

High  School,  agriculture 10, 008 

High  School,  trades  and  industry 10, 008 


Total 


20, 016 


Los  Lunas: 

Agriculture 

Trades  and  industry. 


10,008 

20,016 


Total  

Mora : Office  education 

Penasco : Trades  and  Industry 

Quests : Trades  and  industry,  2 half-time  programs 

Boswell : Goddard  High,  agriculture 

Santa  Fe:  Trades  and  Industry 

Silver  City : Trades  and  industry 

Socorro:  Distributive  education 

Springer : Office  education 

T or  C:  Agriculture 

Grand  total 

(Compiled  10/27/70) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
PROJECTED  VOCATIONAL  PR0QRAM  NEEDS  FOR  1971-72 


30,024 

10,008 

7,348 

10,008 

10,008 

10,008 

10,008 

8,806 

5,004 

10,008 


440,000 


V 


County  and  school 


Program 

State 
funding  needs 

Public  Law 
90-576 

Dial  ad:  9 naw  

(90,000 

Horn*  economics: 

1 food  manaiemant 

1 rhllH  ml  riant*  

J10.765  .. 

10,765  .. 

Office  ed.: 

3 intensive 

3 cooMrative..  ...... 

22,200 

30,000 

Trade  andfndustrlal  ad.: 

PICT  new  , 

21,530  .. 

4 1 C T n#w  

59,600 

Health  occupations: 

3 num  aides  ..  .......... 

18,000 

Bernalillo:  _ 

Albuquerque  No.  12.. 


/ 


f 
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County  and  school 


Program 


Stata 
funding  needs 


Publio  Law 
90-576 


Catron: 

Reserve  No.  1... 

Quemado  No.  2., 
Chaves: 

Roswell  No.  1... 


Ha  gar  man  No.  6 — 

Dexter  No.  8 

Lake  Arthur  No.  20.. 
Colfax: 

Cimarron  No.  3 


1 off.  ed.— Intensive. 
1 prevoc 


7,400 

11,000 


1T4M.C.T. 
2 prevoc 


14,900 

22,000 


Cun 


Riton  No.  11... 

Springer  No.  24. 
Maxwell  No.  26. 


1 prevoc 

1 T & I— Auto  mech. 

1 prevoc 

1 off.  ed.— Coop 

1 T & l-I.C.T 

1 prevx 


11,000 

10,000 

11,000 

11,000 

14,900 

11,000 


No.  1. 


Texlco  No.  2 

Melrose  No,  12 

Grady  No.  61 

De  Baca:  Fort  Sumner  No.  20. 
Dona  Ana: 

Las  Cruces  No.  2 


1 off.  ed,-coop. 
3 prevoc 


10, 000 
33,000 


1 prevoc.. 
.....do... 
do... 


Eddy 


Hatch  No.  11.... 
Gadsden  No,  16.. 


1 health  occ.- nurse  aide.. 

do 

4 prevoc 


10,765 


11,000 

11,000 

11,000 


6,000 

44,000 


Carlsbad  No.  C. 
Loving  No.  10... 
Artesle  No.  16.. 


Grant: 

Silver  City  No.  1. 


..  1 off.  ed.-intensive.. 


1 T 4 I 

1 prevoc 

lTAI-printlng.. 
1 off.  ed,-coop... 
1 prevoc 


7,400 


10,765 
"i 0,765" 


11,000 


Cobra  No.  2. 


Guadalupe: 

Santa  Rosa  No,  8... 
Vaughn  No.  33..... 
Harding: 

Roy  No.  13 


Mosquaro  No.  5.. 
Hidalgo: 

Lordsbur^  No,  1. 


1 off.  ad,-intenslva... 

1 T 4 1 

1 prevoc. 

1 off.  ad 

HT  41-electronics. 
1 prevoc. 


10,765 

5,383 


10.000 

11,000 

7,400 

10,000 

11,000 


11,000 


1 home  ac. *9.01 01... 

1 off.  ad. — intensive. 

1 prevoc 

1 home  ee.— 9.0101.. 


3,200 

7,400 

11,000 

3,200 


Animas  No.  6.. 


Lovington  No,  1. 
Eunice  No.  8..... 


Hobbs  No.  16.. 


Jal  No.  19 

Tatum  No.  28... 

Lincoln: 

Ruldoao  No,  3.. 


1 off.  ad.— Intanslva.... 
do 

1 Eealth  o^’ourisaWa. 
1 T 4 1— bldg,  trade.... 

3 prevoc 

1 home  ec.-i.0101 

1 prevoc. 

1 off.  ed.— Intensive.... 
1 prevoc. 


10,765  . 
10,765  , 


7,400 

7,400 

11,000 


Carrtzazo  No.  7. 


Corona  No.  13 

Hondo  Valley  No.  20.. 
Capltan  No,  28 


lasted 

1 off.  ed.— Intensive. 

1 prevoc 

1 earL— production.. 
1 off.  ed.— Intensive. 
1 prevoc 


33.000 
3,200 

11.000 

7,400 

11,000 

10,000 

7,400 

11,000 

8,500 

7,400 

11,000 


Los  Alamos: 

Los  Alamos.. 


1 home  ec.— 10101... 
u off.  ed.— intensive, 
l prevoc 


5,383 


3,200 


Luna:  Doming  No.  1., 


1 dieted 

llMMK.-t.Olpl.. 

1 of.  «d.— intoran. 

1 dieted 

1 off.  ed.-^oteosivs. 
IT  4 MjC. T. 


11,000 

10,000 

3,200 

7,400 

*0.222 
7,400 
14,  fOO 


o 

ERLC 


fear' 
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County  and  school  Program 


State  Public  Law 
funding  needs  90-576 


McKinley:  Gallup  No.  1 


Mora: 

Mora  No.  1 

Wagon  Mound  No.  12. 
Otero: 

Alamogordo  No.  1.... 


Tularosa  No.  4.  .. 
Cloudcroft  No.  11. 


Quay: 

Tucumcari  No.  1. 
House  No.  19... 
Logan  No.  32.... 
San  Jon  No.  34.. 
Rio  Arriba: 

Chama  No.  19.. 
Dulce  No.  21.... 
Espanola  No.  45. 


Jemez  Mountain  No.  53. 
Roosevelt: 

Port  ales  No.  1 

Elida  No.  2 

Floyd  No.  5 

Dora  No.  39 

Causey  No.  40 

Sandoval: 

Bernalillo  No.l 


Cuba  No.  20. 


Jemez  Springs  No,  31. 


San  Juan: 

Aztec  No.  2 

Farmington  No.  S. 

Bloomfield  No.  6. 


Central  No.  22 

San  Mjguei : 

Us  Vegas  T No.  1.. 

Las  Vegas  C No.  2... 

Pecos  No.  21 

Santa  Fe: 

Santa  Fe  No.  C 


Popaqoe  No.  l._#. 
Sierra:  T or  C No.  6... 
Socorro: 

Soccrro  No.  1 

Mjgdiitna  No.  12.. 


1 agri.— Tohatchi 

1 health  occ.— nurse  aide.. 
4 health  occ.— nurse  aide., 
lhealth  occ.— clinic,  sup... 
1 home  ec.— 9.0101  (Zuni). 

1 off.  ed. — intensive 

1 T & I bldg,  trade 

1 T & I— Silversmith 

1 T & I — I.C.T 

3 prevoc 

1 prevoc 

1 off.  ed.— Intensive 

1 dist.  ed 

1 off.  ed.— Intensive 

1 T & I — I.C.T 

1 T & I— Printing 

1 T & I— Plumbing 

1 T & 1-Electricity 

1 prevoc 


1 agrj.—Convt.  pres.  prog. 

1 home  ec.— 9.0101 

1 prevoc 

1 T & I— I.C.T 


1 prevoc. 


1 office  ed 

1 dist  ed 

1 off.  ed  .-in  tensive. 

1 prevoc 

1 off.  ed,*in tensive. 
1 prevoc 

1 home  ec.-9.G201. 
1 T & 1-I.C.T 


H off.  ed.*  intensive.  . 

1 prevoc 

W off.  ed.*in  tensive. 
I prevoc 


1 agri.-horticutture 

1 T & l*draftiflf. 

1 prevoc 

1 egri.-produdion 

1 home  ec.-9.Q202 

1 T & Ubidg.  trades 

1 prevoc. 

1 egri.-production 

W cff.  ed.-intensive 

HT  A 1*  building  trades.. 


1 T A M.C.T 

1 prevoc. 

1 T & U.C.T 

3 prevoc. 

ipriwc,."!..!!.! 
1 off.  ed*  Intensive. 


1 T & I— I.C.T. 
1 prevoc. 

do 


1 igfL— horticulture 
1 home  ec— 9.0101. 
1 TAI-wtWing... 
1 T 8 I— electricity. 

1 prevoc 

do 

HTi  I— I.C.T.... 


? prevoc. 


8,500 

10,  765  

24,000 

::::::: 3’2oo 

7,400 

10,000 

10,000 

14,900 

33,000 

11,000 

7,400 

10, 765  

7,400 

10, 765  

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

11,000 

5, ’666 

3,200 

11,000 

14,900 

min:: ntm 

io:765  :::::::::::::: 

10,000 

7,400 

11,000 

7,400 

11,000 

3,200 

10.765  

:::::::: 5,066 

n,ooo 

5.383  

11,000 

8,500 

6,000 

11,000 

8,500 

i0.’765’  20,000 

10.765  

11.000 

8,500 

5.383  7,400 

5.383  

14,900 

11.000 

14,900 

33,000 

:::::::: n;66o 

7, 400 

14,900 

11,000 

11,000 

m 

10,000 

10.765  

11.000 

11.000 

7.450 

\vm 


m 
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CG8 


County  and  school 


Program 


, „ State  Public  Law 

funding  needs  90-576 


Taos: 

Taos  No.  1 

Pena sco  No.  4 

Ojo  Caliente  No.  6. 

Quests  No.  9 

Torrance: 

Estancia  No.  7 

Moriarty  No.  8 

Mountdinair  No.  13. 

Encino  No.  16 

Union: 

Clayton  No.  1 

Des  Moines  No.  22. 
Valencia: 

Los  Lunas 

Belen  No.  2 


Grants  No.  3. 


Vx  F4M.C.T... 

I prevoc 

1 agri. — production 
1 home  ec— 9.0101 


1 agrj.  hort — change  pres.  prog. 
1 agri.  bus.— change  pres.  prog. 

i home  ec.— 9.0101 


1 health  occ.— nurso  aide. 

i prevoc 

1 off.  ed.-coop 

K T & I — t.C.T 

1 prevoc 

1 off.  ed.— coop 

1 T & I — I.C.T 


1 T & I— electricity. 
1 prevoc 


$5,  000 
11.000 
8,500 
3,200 


3.200 


$10,765 


10,765  . 


11,000 

10,000 

7,450 

11,000 


14,900 

10,000 

11,000 


Totals 

State  funding  needs. 
Public  law 90-576... 


252,980 


1.475.200 
$252, 980 

1.475. 200 


Grand  total 


1.728,180 


Vocational  programs 


Fiscal  year  1970-71: 

46 

Fiscal  year  1971-72: 

(Ongoing)  46 

<Naw)25w ::::::::: 

Total  (69^) 

EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS  BY  COUNTIES,  1970-75 


County 


Protected 
needs  1970 » 


Vocational 

trainees  Over  plus 
1970  undertrained 


Projected 
seeds  19751 


Projected  s 


vocational 
trainees  1975 


Bernalillo.. 

Catron 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Curry 

Da  Baca.... 
Dona  Ana... 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe.. 

Harding 

Hidalgo 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Loa  Alamos. 

Lana.. 

McKiaJty... 

Mora 

Otero 

JKiJii.;. 

Booaevelt. . . 
San  Jean..., 
Saa  Mtgvti.. 
Sandoval.... 
Santa  Fa. . . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance.... 

Union 

Valencia 


117.448 

12,577 

—104,871 

600 

18 

-582 

15.217 

1.331 

-13.886 

3.999 

602 

-3.397 

11.531 

1.326 

-10.205 

809 

126 

-683 

29.413 

3.260 

-26.153 

17.094 

1.327 

-15.767 

7.308 

538 

-6.770 

1.573 

2U8 

-1.36S 

538 

88 

-450 

1.846 

-205 

-1.641 

20.020 

1.742 

-18.278 

2.909 

431 

-2.478 

8.631 

233 

-8.398 

4.109 

143 

-3.968 

12.497 

682 

-11.815 

1.095 

52 

-1.043 

11.013 

647 

-10.396 

4.729 

(12 

-4.117 

4,740 

636 

-4.104 

6.910 

1.972 

-4.938 

15,445 

1.740 

-13.705 

5.583 

1.510 

-4.003 

2.836 

210 

-2.556 

17.284 

1.043 

-16.241 

2.839 

83 

-2.756 

2.428 

419 

-2.009 

4.284 

545 

-3.739 

1,453 

451 

-1.002 

1.970 

221 

-1.749 

7.292 

975 

-6.317 

t Rfeoner  Study  Master  Ptea  For  Vocational  Education  ia  New  Mexico. 
4 Vocational  education  aupervtsert. 


135,008 
501 
16,393 
4,130 
12. 598 
777 
32.643 
17,107 
7.788 
1,629 
559 
1.926 
19.475 
4.028 
9.613 

U.4U 

1.170 

10.779 

5.485 
5,612 
7.872 

17.817 

5.486 
4.039 

19. 149 
3,705 
2.673 
5.607 
1.(19 
2.012 
7.151 


16,966 
181 
3,125 
1,403 
2.478 
363 
7.060 
2,850 
1,742 
515 
126 
418 
3,616 
931 
830 
449 
2,187 
431 
2. 142 
1,381 
2,211 
2,009 
3.192 
2,825 
1,456 
3.015 
389 
745 
1.889 
757 
665 
3,925 


State  funds 


$449,000 

496, 020 
252,980 

749,000 


Over  plus 
undertrained 


-118,042 
-320 
-13,268 
-2. 727 
-10.120 
-414 
25, 583 
-14,257 
-6,046 
—1. 114 
-433 
-1.508 
-15,859 
-3,097 
-8.783 
-4,186 
-12.307 
-739 
-8.587 
-4, 104 
-3.401 
-5,863 
-14.625 
-2.661 
-2.583 
-16,134 
-3,316 
-1.928 
-3,  718 
-862 
-1.347 
-3.233 
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Summary  or  Cost  .Comparison  Between  Vocational  and 
General  Education 

' INTRODUCTION 

This  is  based  on  present  1968-69  costs  only.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  heavy  equipment,  fees  charged  students  or  donations  by  the 

C°  And  most  importantly,  it  does  not  reflect  in  any  way  what  should  be 
spent  for  vocational  education. 

A.  Secondary  level 


1.  Adjusted  1068-09  costs  of  vocational  education  on  an  FTE  (ADM)  equi^ency 


Kn  u|q  > 

(a)  Agriculture  

(b)  Distributive  education 

(q)  Health  occupations™ — — .■ 

(tZ)  Home  economics --- — : — 

(e)  Office  education — 

(/)  Trades  and  industry - — - 

2.  Averages  of  above : 

(a)  Simple  average 

(b)  Weighted  average . — ~~ 

3.  Adjusted  1968-69  costs  of  general  education  at  the  secondary  level. 

4.  Relative  costs  of  vocational  education  and  general  education  in 
New  Mexico : 

) (a)  Agriculture 

(b)  Distributive  education 

(c)  Health  occupations 

(d)  Home  economics 

(o)  Office  education 

(/)  Trades  and  industry 

(Weighted  ; average 


$853.  72 
260. 1)0 
1, 128.  68 
447.  80 
536.  66 
947.  91 

695.  94 
54S.  22 
461.  48 


1.  S«>— 1 
. 57-1 

2.  45-1 
. 97-1 

1.  16-1 
2.  05-1 
1.19-1) 


B.  Po8tsccondat'y  level  (Instructionully  related  only)  (100.9-70  figures) 


1.  New  Mexico  Junior  College  (Hobbs-figured  i>er  credit  hour) 

Cost  of  academic— — — - — 

Cost  of  vocational 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University  (Roswell-figured  i>er  FTE) 

Cost  of  academic ^ 

Cost  of  vocational 

2.  In  this  case,  the  ratio  of  vocational  to  academic  costs  were 

(academic=l) : 

New  Mexico  Junior  College 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University-Rosweli  campus 


Amount 
$30.  42 
78.  00 

301. 03 
700.  04 


2. 00-1 
2.  35-1 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  Vocational  Division  has  the  responsibility  of  supervising,  de- 
veloping and  planning  programs.  The  fiscal  management  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  is  another  prime  responsibility. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year  (1970-1971),  the  Federal  Acts  which 
will  fund  vocational  education  are:  . 

(1)  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1903,  amended  in  1968. 

(2 ) Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

(3)  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

In  order  to  nchievc  objectives,  programs  are  operated  by  the  \ o- 
cationnl  Education  Division,  under  tho  Vocational  Acts,  and  are  de- 
scribed briefly  as  follows: 


»y' 

\ 
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A.  Secondary  schools 

The  secondary  school  vocational  area  had  at  least  one  vocational 
program  in  every  county  in  the  State  in  1969-70;  79  of  the  89  school 
districts  offered  programs  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields : 

(1)  Agriculture  Education. 

(21  Distributive  Education. 

(3)  Health  Occupations. 

(4)  Homo  Economics. 

(51  Office  Education. 

(6)  Trades  and  Industrial  Education. 

(7)  Technical  Education. 

(8)  Vocational  Guidance. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1970-71,  approved  vocational  education  programs 
will  be  in  operation  in  86  of  the  89  school  districts. 

The  objective  of  the  secondary  school  program  is,  where  possible,  to 
provide  prevocational  and  occupational  training  to  educate  students 
for  immediate  employment  or  prepare  for  further  training  in  voca- 
tional or  technical  programs  leading  to  employment. 

Students  enrolled  last  school  year,  19G9-70,  in  the  secondary  pro- 
grams were  21,819. 

B.  Postsecondary  schools 

Postsecondary  programs  nre  operated  basically  in  six  area 
vocational  schools  with  one  additional  school  in  the  planning  stage  and 
three  technical  institutes.  Programs  offered  are  in  the  same  general 
areas  as  the  secondary,  however,  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  health 
occupations  and  technical  education. 

The  objective  of  the  postsccondary  program  is  to  give  specific  job 
training  for  employment. 

There  are  three  technical  institutes  in  universities  which  offer  con- 
centrated two-year  programs  in  the  technologies,  such  as  electrical, 
electronics,  machine,  mechanical,  drafting,  civil  engineering,  electro- 
mechanical, data  processing  and  secretarial  work.  The  three  institutes 
are: 

(1)  New  Mexico  Highlands  University — Las  Vegas. 

(2)  Eastern  New  Mexico  University — Portales. 

(3)  New  Mexico  State  University— Las  Cruces. 

At  New  Mexico  State  University,  an  agricultural  institute  provides 
programs  in  farm  machinery  services,  landscaping  and  nursery. 

A dental  assistant  program  is  offered  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque.  The  University  of  Albuquerque  offers  an  As- 
sociate Degree  in  Nursing. 

The  area  vocational  schools  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute. 

(2)  New  Mexico  Technical -Vocational  School,  El  Rito*. 

(3)  New  Mexico  Junior  College,  Ilobbs. 

(4)  Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  Roswell  Campus. 

(5)  New  Mexico  State  University,  San  Juan  Branch  College, 

Farmington. 

(6)  Luna  Area  Vocational  School  (opened  1970-71  school 

year). 

(7)  Highplains  Area  Vocational  School,  Clovis  (scheduled  to 

open  1971-72  school  year). 


•Formerly  Northern  New  Mexleo  State  School. 
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Programs  offered  in  these  schools  are:  distributive  mid-manage- 
ment, licensed  practical  nursing,  registered  nursing,  dental  techni- 
cians, secretarial  training,  drafting,  data  processing,  aviation  airframe 
and  power  plants,  watch  repair,  and  other  occupational  training. 

i /r'  gs  need  to  be  enlarged  and  expanded 


is  great  and  }>otcntial  placement  of  trainees  is  excellent.  Albuquerque  s 
new  industries  will  lure  2,800  employees  for  1070-71,  however,  on  a 
basis  of  their  employment  this  expands  three  to  one  or  a total  of 
approximately  8,400  employees  will  bo  involved.  The  total  number 
enrolled  in  postsecondary  programs  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for 
school  year  1000-70  was  4,927. 

C.  Adult  vocational  programs 

The  adult  programs  are  designed  for  part-time  students.  The  major 
objectives  in  the  adult  phase  of  vocational  education  arc  to  meet  the 
needs  for  improvement,  training  or  retraining  of  persons  in  the  world 
of  work. 

Many  people  need  refresher  courses  to  learn  new  and  improved  skills 
in  their  occupations.  Class  work  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  is 
an  example  ot  related  training  offered.  Training  programs  are  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  the  State.  Classes  have  been  jimited  on  the  basis 
of  available  funds  rather  than  the  demand  for  training. 

Adult,  programs  are  offered  lrv  each  of  our  Divisions : 

(1)  Agriculture  Education. 

(2)  Health  Occupations. 

(3)  Distributive  Education. 

(4)  Office  Education. 

(5)  Technical  Education. 

ffi)  Trades  and  Industrial  Education. 

(7)  Home  Economics  Education. 

There  were  7,682  persons  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  last 
year  (1969-70). 

D.  Special  needs 

Vocational  programs  are  offered  to  persons  who  do  not  have  an  em- 

S lovable  skill  localise  they  lack  certain  abilities  or  the  situation 
emands  special  programs.  These  programs  arc  offered  in  six  public 
schools,  as  well  as: 

(1)  New  Mexico  Boys'  School,  Springer. 

(2)  New  Mexico  Girls’  "Welfare  Home,  Albuquerque. 

(3)  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Alamogordo. 

Plans  for  providing  vocational  programs  at  the  Los  Lunas  Medical 
Center*  in  Los  Lunas  are  underway  for  the  school  year  1970-71. 

Programs  are  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics,  Health,  Trades  and 
Industry,  Agriculture,  Office  Education,  Exemplary  and  Spe- 
cial Cooperative. 

E.  Work-study  program 

The  Vocational  Act  provides  a work  program  for  underprivileged 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs.  The  purpose  is  to  assist 


•Formerly  Lana*  Hospital  A Training  School. 


because  the  demand  for  training 
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mvilv  students  financially  to  complete  I milliner  programs.  The  Federal 
Act  provides  >0  |H*rront  of  flip  money  ami  the  State  or  local  agency 
provide?  *20  percent,  of  the  funds. 

Students  are  employe*!  by  n nonprofit  public  ngenrv  and  are.  paid 
from  iIiom*  vocational  funds.  This  provides  a wonderiul  opportunity 
for  work  ex|ierience  while  the  student  is  receiving  training 

ii  ax  pica  mo  mooiiA  its — pakt  n 
specific  Hmoiuppto  tmiiHS 


Dm Sckvil  A hww* 
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Other  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  secondary  and 
postseenndary  programs  will  meet  the  total  10  |»ercent  requirement  of 
the  Act. 

Short  descriptions  of  some  of  the  handicapped  programs  are  here- 
with presented. 

Ivos  Lunas  Hospital  and  training  school — Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico 

All  locational  education  otlerings,  in  which  handicapped  |»ersons 
are  enrolled,  should  provide  reasonable  opportunities  to  qualify  them 
for  gainful  employment.  During  the  past  year,  the  staff  at  the  Los 
Lunas  Hospital  and  Training  .School  has  instituted  a Special  Needs 
Pilot  Program  entitled,  “Vocational  Education  Demonstration  Proj- 
ect", with  great  zeal  and  conviction. 

The  program  began  in  the  summer  of  1970  and  has  attempted  to 
rehabilitate  their  institutionalized  retardates  by  formalizing  a job  skill 
training  program  which  is  appropriate  to  their  capabilities.  Ulti- 
mately. the  program  objective  ts  to  prepare  these  students  to  function 
adequately  in  society  by  acceptable  social  and  economic  standards,  bv 
providing  noninstitntional  employment  in  a position  of  complete  seml- 
mdejK  ndencc.  Provision  has  been  made  to  assure  proper  placement  into 
vocational  education  programs  as  each  handicapped  person  receives 
a comprehensive  evalnation  of  their  medical  and  psychological  condi- 
tion and  their  vocational  education  capability. 

FROORAM  ASPECTS 

Dirt  ary  training  ’program, 

A small  Dietary  Training  Program  has  been  established  at  Los 
Lunas  Hospital  and  Training  School  by  using  the  kitchen  and  cafe- 
teria facilities  of  the  institution.  Students  are  receiving  on-the-job 
training  as  bnsluys  and  waitresses  and  have  classes  to  strengthen  time 
and  money  concepts,  job  courtesy  skills,  employee  responsibility  un- 
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del-standings.  and  interview  nml  npplieatioiml  skills.  Pertinent  held 
trips  are  also  conducted  to  reinforce  concepts  of  employee  capabilities 
and  to  motivate  them  toward  holding  a job. 

Janitor— maM  training  program 

TIih  training  program,  a completely  new  component,  is  desicnwl  to 
train  students  to  work  in  hospital,  school,  university,  and  motel  situa- 
tions in  custodial  push  ions.  In  addition  to  the  on-the-job  training  ses- 
sions. t ho  participants  will  also  receive  classes  as  descruK'd  under  the 
Dietary  Training  Program. 

Dry  cl  ran 'mg  progrhn 

The  I)rv  Cleaning  ronijioiient  is  Ix'ing  established  to  further  the 
exist  ing  lumulrv  training  program.  Although  the  latter  has  own  sue- 
cessful.  it  only  partially  meets  the  needs  in  tenns  of  placement  possi- 
bilities More  jobs  arc* available  for  dry  cleaning  workers  than  for 
laundry  workers.  Also,  most  plants  combine  laundry  and  diy  cleaning 
oi>emtrons  and  require  their  j>orsonnel  to  be  skilled  in  both*  Hie  train- 
ing process  is  parallel  to  that  program  described  m Dietan,  i.e,,  on- 
the-job  training  in  the  hospital  facility  and  job  attitude  and  skill  build- 
ing classes, 

Horticulture  project 

The  Horticulture  program  adds  a training  component  to  the  farm 
training.  In  this  area,  students  are  learning  tecliniques  of  irrigation, 
feeding,  planting,  and  harvesting.  Sonw  may  receive  instructions jn 
tractor  driving.  A greenhouse  has  been  built  to  prepare  students  for 

work  in  a nursery  or  Horal  design. 

Another  practical  training  area  would  he  dairy  helpers.  1 his  pro- 
jeeted  program  will  have  to  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  a local 
dairv  dueto  lack  of  facilities  on  tlic  campus.  . 

The  conception  and  organization  of  this  pilot  program  wlongs  to 
Jean  Beardsley,  the  administrator  for  the  Training  School.  Duo  to  the 
farsight  of  people  like  Jean  Beardsley  and  her  staff,  handicapped 
people  can  make  useful  contributions  ns  respected,  self-supporting 
members  of  their  communities. 

Xew  Mexico  School  for  \ isually  ITandicapped  Alamogordo,  New 

Mexico 

Intensive  office  education  program 

This  program  includes  units  of  instruction  in  Business  Letterwrit- 
ing. Business  Communications^  Business  Machines,  General  Office 
Practice  and  the  integration  of  simulated  office  training.  # 

The  visually  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  this  intensive  office 
program  are  provided  with  a number  of  hours  of  individual  instruc- 
tion by  the  instructor.  No  specified  clock  hours  are  attached  to  the 
individual  units  covered.  The  students  work  individually  as  far  as  they 
can  accomplish  the  required  work  and  move  from  one  unit  to  another 

on  a rotation  basis.  . 

Each  student  enrolled  participates  two  hours  daily,  five  days  a week, 
and  the  facilities  are  available  when  the  student  has  free  time  for  both 
laboratory  practice  and  individualized  instruction. 

A great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  transcription  from  the  voice 
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transcription  machine  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  visually 
oTtftidlf UC  ent  eXC6lS  in  the  trnnscriPtion  of  material  dictate? 

.A  cont,n»ial  gndance  program  is  stressed  whereby  the  teacher  and 
oT^ofntS  m“ketfre(lu®nt  field  tnps  to  businesses  in  the  Alamogordo 
area  to  see  the  type  of  equipment  chat  the  student  is  being  trained  for. 

^m?i,ro>mS!!1fCSS  icnde^  mako  ,frc(luent  visits  to  the  class  explaining 
Ms  er^Twee  nn  °^Ce  emP  0^ce  nn^  ^hat  an  employer  expects  of 

A continual  follow-up  procedure  is  accomplished  by  the  instructor 
by  visiting  and  discussing  the  accomplishments  of  the  students  who 
, c.  graduated,  thereby,  the  instructor  is  able  to  gain  knowledge  of 
what  these  students  may  be  lacking  in  the  present  program. 

Preccptual  motor  dysfunction  assessment  program  for  the  Handi- 
capped—Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Goodwill  Industries  is  the  first  institution  in  New  Mexico  to  utilise  a 
new  type  of  evaluation  procedure  called  Perceptual  Mo  tor  Assessment, 
I bis  type  of  evaluation  procedure  is  being  utilized  to  assess  dvsfunc- 
tion  m school  age  children  with  learning  disorders.  It  is  also  used  with 
stroke  patients.  The  Perceptual  Motor  Assessment  Program  at  Good- 
\vill  Industries  of  New  Mexico  is  additionally  unique  in  the  sense  that 
this  is  the  first  tune  that  a pilot  study  of  Perceptual  Motor  Dvsfunc- 
tion  involving  lft-30  year  old  handicapped  persons. 

Perceptual  Motor  Dysfunction  is  a slight  type  of  brnin  damage 
i . • i . camin*,  isordcr*.  Many  clients  in  our  work 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  program  are  unable  to  adjust  to  a 
working  situation  because  they  are.  easily  distractible,  arc  hyperactive, 
have  poor  motor  coordination,  and  are  misinterpreting  what  thev  see. 
Goodwill  Industries  is  using  a highly  specialized  test  to  assess  these 
problems  that  can  be  treated. 

Purpose  of  project 

To  attempt  to  improve  vocational  readiness  of  the  portion  of  the 
Goodwill  sheltered  handicapped  population  which  was  being  hindered 

• P?reeptnal  motor  difficulties,  with  regards  to  vocational  assessment 
and  job  plncement. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  occupational  therapy,  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  high  school  students  to  consider  occupational  therapy  as  a 
professor.  I o create  an  awareness  among  the  professionals  and  health 

service  personnel  of  the  community. 

To  upgrade  skills  of  occupational  therapists  in  New  Mexico  to  accept 
and  use  the  newer  treatment  techniques  of  perceptual  motor  dysfunc- 
tion, encouraging  uniform  quality  and  service. 

Screening 

. ^fffity*ninc  clients  of  Goodwill  Industries  have  been  screened  for 
indication  of  perceptual  motor  dysfunction.  This  was  done  through 
chart,  review,  observation  in  the  workshop,  and  reports  of  behavior 
from  supervisors  and  counselors.  Of  the  eighty-nine  initial  clients, 
shown  indication  of  perceptual  motor  difficulties. 

1 hirtvnve  different,  groups  of  interested  persons  have  oomo  to  ob- 
serve  and/orparticipate  in  the  testing  and  treatment  session  of  the 
pilot  study.  The  various  professions  represented  includes:  counselors, 
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nurses,  occupational  therapists,  psychologists,  physical  therapists, 
physicians,  social  workers,  special  education  teachers  and  speech 
pathologists. 

Seventy-eight  junior  high  and  high  school  students  have  been  con- 
tacted through  this  project. 

The  project  is  under  the  direction  of  two  registered  occupational 
therapists,  Mrs.  Pam  Dimbar,  Project  Director,  and  Mrs.  Virginia 
Munsick,  Staff  Member. 

The  manual  entitled  “Occupational  Therapist  Examines  Area  of 
Perceptual  Motor  Dysfunction  in  the  Handicapped”  has  been  repro- 
duced and  distributed  to  all  schools  of  vocational  occupational  therapy, 
to  all  state  directors,  health  occupations  supervisors,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors.  The  manual  is  available  upon  request. 


DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAMS — 102B 
SPECIFIC  DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAMS 


Description 

School 

Amount 

1,  Vocational  course  work  combined  with  related  on-the-job  training  for 

Hobbs 

T9. 136 

disadvantaged  students. 

2.  A prevocational  program  focusing  on  vocational  course  work  and  work 

Espanola. 

22, 750 

experience  for  special  education  students. 

3.  Occupational  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  child  development. 

Estancia 

15,000 

providing  knowledge  in  the  skills  and  understandings  of  young  child 
care  in  a bilingual  situation.  . . 

4.  Materials  for  an  occupational  awareness  course  for  grade  6,  disadvantaged. 

Socorro 

250 

bilingual  pupils. 

5.  Sheltered-work  center  for  educable  handicapped  young  adults  and  adults, 

providing  vocational  training  with  related  job  experience  serving  2 
communities. 

6.  A series  of  4 courses:  hotel-motel  management,  food  and  beverage  man- 

los Alamos 

22,000 

University  of  Albuquerque... 

15,590 

agement,  waiter-waitress  training,  and  cashiering;  with  120  full-tuition 
scholarships  for  disadvantaged  students. 

7.  A junior  high  laboratory  program  developed  for  potential  dropouts  to 

Washington  Junior  High. 

10,008 

prepare  them  for  occupations  in  child  care. 

Albuquerque, 

OTHER  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  ENROUEO  IN  THE  REGULAR  SECONDARY  AND  SOME  POSTSECONOARY 

PROGRAMS 


Enrollments1 

Unit  Percent  Secondary  Postsecondary 


Agriculture 

Distributive  education 
Health  occupations... 

Office  education 

Trades  and  Industry.. 


38  4,367  

64  1,948  

76  226  

64  10,628  4.059 

45  2,709  1,423 


* Beginning  enrollments  fiscal  year  1970-71. 

Federal  Exemplary  Project 

State. — New  Mexico. 

Title  of  project. — Tri-Cultural  Vocational  Work  Experience  Educa- 
tion Program. 

Director.— Mr.  James  Baca,  P.O.  Box  158,  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico 
8700-1. 

Applicant  organization. — Bernalillo  Municipal  Schools. 

Estimated  total.  Federal  fund 's — section  lJj£{c). — $317,350. 
Duration.— September  1970-Septembor  1973. 
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Description’  of  Program 

I.  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

The  locnl  project  director  will  have  full  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  the  exemplary  program  in  the  Bernalillo  schools.  He  will 
employ  a teacher-coordinator  for  vocational  guidance,  two  work 
experience  supervisors,  one  vocational  counselor,  and  three  para- 
professionals  who  are  preferably  former  Indian  students. 

II.  PROGRAM  DESIGN 

All  students,  K-12.  will  have  access  to  occupational  orientation  and 
exploration,  cooperative  education  and  work  experience,  intensive 
guidance  nnd  counseling,  nnd  plnceinent  in  post-secondnry  training 
on  a job.  The  operational  setting  encompnsscs  five  Indinn  reservations 
and  tho  student  population  is  approximately  f>0%  Indian,  40 % 
Spnnish  surnamed,  and  10%  Anglo. 

III.  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 

A.  Occupational  orientation. — In  K-6  the  classroom  tenclier,  under 
the  guidnneo  of  the  district-wide  teacher-coordinntor  will  lie  exposed 
to  gnmes,  charts,  story  books,  filmstrips  and  television  on  occupations. 
Lenming  skills  in  arithmetic,  social  studies  and  language  nrts  will  lie 
relnted  to  occupational  skills.  In  grades  4 to  6 activities  will  expand 
to  guest  speakers  and  field  trips;  nnd  in  grades  7 and  8 to  role  testing 
and  simulation. 

D.  Cooperative  education. — Students  will  be  transported  to  Albu- 
querque for  exploratory  work  experience  design  for  his  observation 
nnd  snmplingof  work  conditions,  for  general  work  experience  designed 
to  nssist  him  in  the  acouisition  of  desirable  work  hnbits  nnd  nttitudes. 
and  for  vocational  work  experience  in  the  specific  occupation  for  which 
his  school  courses  nre  preparing  him. 

C.  Intensive  job  entry  ulna  training. — Students  will  be  provided 
accesses  to  intensive  training  through  the  vocational  programs  in 
Albuquerque  nnd  through  manpower  development  skill  training  in 
the  area.  A qualified  counselor  will  nssist  him  in  locating  nnd  securing 
entry  intosuitnble  training. 

D.  Occupational  guidance , counseling , and  placement. — The  totnl 
program  is  genred  to  ocoupntionnl  guidnnee  nnd  counseling  through 
clnssroom,  work  exploration,  nnd  work  experience  activities.  Students 
will  be  given  necess  to  application  forms:  interviews:  representatives 
from  business  industry  nnd  government  during  school  time;  nnd  job 
lends  nnd  occupational  counseling  by  the  New  Mexico  Stnte  Employ- 
ment Service.  Students  will  be  nssisted  through  the  program  in  secur- 
ing jjost-sccondary  training  nnd  pnrt-time  employment  if  they  wish 
to  continue  their  education. 

IV.  UNIQUE  FEATURES 

A.  Indian  and  Spanish  surname  para-professional  persons  to  work 
with  students. 

B.  Occupational  information,  where  possible  will  be  developed  in 
the  lnngungc  of  the  home. 
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C.  Provision  of  transportation  and  reimbursement  of  unusual 
employer  expense  in  the  provision  of  w'ork  experience  and  cooperntnc 

education.  , 

Prepared  by  Sidney  C.  High,  Jr.,  Chief,  Exemplar}'  Programs  and 

Services  Branch. 


STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO  -INNOVATIVE— EXEMPLARY 

Project  supervisor  Amount 


FISCAL  YEAR  1969-70 » 


Enmu-Clovis-Data  processing 

Hobbs  -Counseling - - 

Albuquerque  - Washington  Junior  High  child  care 

Counseling  and  guidance: 

Weed 

Cloudcroft • 

Pecos  - Business  and  office  exploratory  tor  7th  and  8th  grides  . 

Albuquerque-  Valley  High  School,  horticulture 

Belen -Horticulture 

Espanoli  Horticulture 

Las  Cruces- Horticulture 

Los  Lunas  -Horticulture 

Portiles-Prevocational. - 

State -Industrial  commission. 


Bob  Gordon 

Wade  Fredrickson 

Wilma  Ludwig 

Shelly  Weissmin 

.do... 

Bob  Gordon 

Charles  Momson 

do 

do 

..  .do 

. ..do 

Waymond  Smtrh 

Waymond  Smith  and  Pete  Eissele. 


Total 


*5.000 

4.332 

3.000 

BOO 

1,300 

1.650 

*5.000 

5.000 
5 000 
5. 009 
5.000 

15  923 
50.000 

107.005 


FISCAL  YtAR  1970  71 


Weed -Vocational  guidance 

Cloudcroft  -Vocational  guidance 

Artec- Hospitality  area 

Hobbs  -Counseling 

T Vl-Wimdasses. 

Pecos -Business  and  office  exploratory 
indostria!  development. . 


Shelfj  Weissman 

Penny  Jimenez 

Wade  Fredrickson... 
Don  Rea 


for  7th  and  8th  grades. 


Bob  Gordon 

Waymond  Smith  and  Pete  Eissele 


Total 


BOO 

1.300 

10.000 

2.864 

42.000 
8 500 

50.000 


115. 4W 


' Tt!M«  program  could  not  hw«  bwn  dtv*loj*d  unit;,  money  lor  equipment  awHable  (o  ejtibJKh  lhem  on  a 
pilot  buit  Many  :><  the*  programs  hare  provirt  toccetsl.l  and  ore  prwentfy  being  supported  solely  with  SUM  funds. 


Present  Status  of  All  Skill  Centers 

TAOS 

A proposal  for  an  E.D.A.  Grant  to  help  build  this  facility  lias  lx?on 
submitted  to  the  regional  office  in  Austin,  Texas.  While  disposition  of 
this  request  is  still  in  the  mill,  much  correspondence  is  taking  place 
between  local,  stntc  and  Federal  officials. 

GALLUP 

The  administration  of  the  local  community  college  (branch  of 
UNM)  is  presently  working  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  vocational  programs, proposals  and  surveys,  to  ascertain  which 
programs  would  be  most  feasible  to  offer  in  the  fall  of  11)71. 

GRANTS 

The  community  college  (branch  of  XMSU)  will  offer  its  first  voca- 
tional program  in  Office  Education  commencing  in  January  1971. 

Surveys  and  proposals  to  offer  other  vocational  programs  are  being 
made  for  initiation  next  fall.  (71-72) 
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CARISBAD 

No  programs  in  process. 

ALAMOGORDO 


No  programs  in  process. 

SANTA  FE 

Construction  of  this  facility  is  currently  underway.  Vocational 
programs  are  scheduled  to  begin  during  the*7l-72  school  year. 

BERNALILLO 

This  facility  has  l>een  in  operation  for  two  years,  serving  the  needs 
of  both  secondary  and  nost-secoiidary  students.  Current  enrollment  is 
approximately  250  students. 

REronr  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education*,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  on  the  Status  of  the  Vocational-Technical 
High  School,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Date:  October  28,  1970. 

Submitted  to:  Don  Rea.  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 
Prepared  by-  John  Collie,  Principal,  Vocational-Technical  High 
School. 


Building  progress  report 

As  of  the  above  date  the  building  facility  is  estimated  to  be  forty 
percent  complete.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  buildings  are  enclosed  to 
the  point  that  construction  can  continue  even  though  faced  with  ad- 
verse weather  conditions.  Construction  is  proceeding  as  initially 

f tanned  with  only  minor  change  orders  necessary  ananas  been  of  a 
igh  quality  workmanship.  Access  to  the  new  facility  is  soon  to  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  completion  of  the  two  necessary  bridges  be- 
tween the  present  high  school  campus  and  the  new  school.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  buildings  will  be  completed  to  the  point  of  installation 
of  equipment  not  later  than  July  31,  1971.  Over  sixty  percent  of  the 
necc&sary  equipment  has  been  bid  and  contracts  have  been  issued  for 
its  delivery  after  July  next  year.  Funds  are  available  for  purchasing 
the  remainder  of  the  equipment  and  specifications  are  presently  being 
prepared,  following  an  analysis  of  our  needs  for  the  first  year? 
operation. 

Opening  date  of  school 

The  school  is  scheduled  to  be  open  for  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1971-72  school  year.  With  tnc  completion  date  set  for  not  later 
than  July  31,  1971,  and  equipment  installation  during  the  month  of 
August,  the  doors  should  open  for  our  students  right  on  schedule, 
barring  unforeseen  strikes  or  other  contingencies. 

Enrollment 

Student  interest  surveys  arc  scheduled  to  be  conducted  in  the  Santa 
Fe  Senior  High  School  in  late  December.  Since  the  “day  program” 
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will  ljo  made  up  of  offerings  that  will  be  for  high  school  credit,  the 
facility  will  be  carrying  an  optimum  student  load  of  some  600  stu- 
dents. *As  other  high  school  facilities  are  built,  there  will  undoubtedly 
bo  space  at  the  vocational  school^  to  offer  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
other  than  high  school  students  during  the  day,  however,  this  will  not 
be  the  case  for  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  planned  that  students  from  Santa  Fe  High  School  wdl  be  able 
to  come  to  the  vocational  school  for  classes  as  they  elect  and  on  a 
schedule  which  will  permit  them  to  change  classes  between  the  two 
schools  with  nmple  time.  > 

Students  who  elect  to  work  toward  a salable  skill  at  graduation  will 
he  asked  to  select  a major  area  and  one  or  more  minor  areas  and  will 
follow  a course  sequence  through  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Hope- 
fully, if  space  permits,  there  will  be  sophomore  introductory  courses 
available  in  die  different  areas. 

C urriculum  < 

The  curriculum  offerings  for  the  first,  school  year  of  operation  have 
been  designated  since  the  date  of  the  district’s  asking  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  participate  in  funding.  During  the 
first  year’s  operation,  evaluation  of  the  different  areas,  with  regard 
to  the  employability  of  graduates  from  the  programs  will  be  made. 
The  curriculum  as  presently  proposed  is  as  follows: 

/.  Huihling  trad  pa: 

A.  Carpentry. 

It.  Cabinet  Making. 

C.  Mason  rv. 

D.  Plumbing. 

2.  Mechanics : 

A.  Automotive  Repair. 

B.  Auto  Body  Repair. 

C.  Power  Mechanics. 

3.  Metal  trades  : 

A.  Machine  Tool  Technology. 

It.  Welding. 

4.  Drafting  and  allied  sciences 

5.  Electronics: 

A.  Basic  Electricity. 

B.  Electronics. 

C.  Radio  and  Television  Repair. 

6.  Graphic  arts : 

A.  Printing. 

B.  Related  Photographic  Arts. 

7.  Surveying  and  related  courses 
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8.  Bueine**  education: 

A.  bookkeeping  II. 

R.  business  English. 

(\  business  Liw. 

P.  Rusiness  Math. 

E.  Clerical  Office  Machines  Procedures. 

F.  Data  Processing. 

G.  Hist ributive Education. 

II.  Office  Practice. 

I.  Office  Machines. 

.1.  Shorthand  II. 

K.  Typing  II. 

I*.  T*mf  Records  and  Procedures. 

0.  Horticulture  : 

A.  landscaping. 

R.  Gardening. 

10.  Service  occupation* : 

A.  Custodial  Maintenance. 

R.  Driveway  .Salesmen. 

C.  Food  Services. 

P.  Hotel -Motel  Management. 

11.  Health  occupation*: 

A.  Pental  Assistants. 

R.  Nursing  Assistants. 

C.  Allied  Health  Occupations. 


STAFFIXG 

Preliminary  projections  indicate  that  there  will  he  a need  for  in- 
structional personnel  to  be  added  in  eight  new  curriculum  areas.  These 
are: 

1.  Electronics. 

2.  Welding. 

3.  Auto  body  Repair. 

4.  Health  Sendees. 

«.  Pata  Processing. 

fi.  Graphic  Arts. 

7.  Air  Conditioning,  Plumbing  and  Heating. 

8.  Horticulture. 

The  net  increase  in  total  instructional  personnel  at  the  senior  high 
school  and  the  vocational  high  school  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time.  Even-  attempt  will  lx*  made  to  employ  people  who  have  a teach- 
ing capability  in  more  tlirn  one  area.  Early  in  1971,  the  exact,  person- 
nel roods  will  be  determined  and  interviews  eonduoted  with  interested 
applicants.  The  estimated  number  of  teachers  presently  at  the  high 
school  to  l>e  transferred  to  the  vocational  school  is  fifteen. 

Adult  evening  program 

An  expanded  adult  and  continuing  education  program  is  envisioned 
for  the  community  as  a result  of  the  building  of  the  vocational-techni- 
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cal  high  school.  The  adult  conraM  which  arc  presently  being  conducted 
in  the  Mid  High  School  during  the  evening  will  be  relocated  to  the 
new  vocational  school.  These  include:  Adult  Basic  Education,  Car- 
pent rv  Apprentice  and  Electronics.  During  the  school  year  IU1O-1I, 
additional  course  offerings  wil  lx*,  developed  for  adults  on  a tuition 
basis.  It  is  lioiied  the  program  can  lie  enlarged  to  the  |>oiiit  the  school 
is  offering  educational  omioftnnitics  four  nights  each  week  to  the 
citizens  of  the  school  district.  When  feasible,  additional  funding 
through  designation  as  an  area  vocational  school  should  bo  sought 
in  order  to  lower  the  actual  tuition  costs  to  our  adults  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opjiortnnity  for  additional  education. 

II  ml  (friary  />rorixionx 

Since  the  vocational  -technical  high  school  will  '.>e  an  additional 
building  unit  of  the  present  Santa  Fe  Public  School  System  and  draw 
students  from  the  existing  Santa  Fe  Senior  High  School  for  the  coin- 
ing vear.  separation  of  its  budget  from  the  other  secondary  programs 
aiipenrs  academic.  Funds  for  its  operation  will  lie  derived  from  aver- 
age daily  memliorship  distribution  for  the  high  school  students,  plus 
the  allocation  for  vocationally  approved  courses  taught  at  the  school. 
Adult  courses  will  lie  funded  on  a tuition  basis  plus  the  allocation 
for  vocationally  approved  courses  from  the  Division  of  Vocational 

Although  funds  from  Federal  sources  arc  being  sought  to  help  with 
the  operational  costs  of  the  school,  none  have  been  forthcoming  at  the 

time  of  this  report.  ^ , .. 

In  view  of  the  limited  funding  base  for  the  first  years  operation, 
it  is  expedient  that  the  student  Toad  from  the  senior  high  school  lie 
alleviated  when  possible  in  order  that  the  vocational  school  may  take 
on  the  responsibility  and  fulfill  the  role  of  an  area  vocational  school, 
whereby  such  designation  would  broaden  its  l>ase  for  funding  and 
further  enhance  its  opportunity  for  educational  service  to  the  citizens 
of  the  area. 

I.VNA  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

The  Luna  Area  Vocational  School  is  now  a legal  entity.  With  the 
approval  of  the  five  mill  levy  by  the  four  participating  school  districts, 
and  with  the  receipt  of  the  Hill  of  Sale  and  Warranty  Deed  from 
I1.E.W.,  Luna  is  the  first  area  vocational  school  to  lie  organized  under 

the  area  vocational  school  act,  , A . 

Curtailed  bv  delayed  equipment  deliveries  and  minor  staffing  prob- 
lems, the  administration  has  liecn  forced  to  open  programs  ns  late  ns 
October  5, 1970.  Satellite  programs  in  Office  Education  will  be  offered 
at  night  to  adults  starting  the  week  of  October  5,  in  the  communities 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Mora,  East  and  West  Las  Vegas  School  Districts. 

Tho  anticipated  cost  for  the  same  time  period  is  as  follows : ^ ^ 

Total  operational $200, 20i 

Breakdown  of  revenue:  mr 

1.  .005  mill  levy. 

2.  State  department  (vocational  education) *’• 

3.  MDTA  - - a ’ 1 _ 

Total - >Tt7-  ™ 
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Estimated  revenue 270,  70S 

Actual  cash  balance  (June  30,  1070) 70,’ 458 

(Total — 347,  250 

Tentative  budget 205,  207 

Emergency 25,  000 

Total 200,  207 

Estimated  resources 247.  250 

Total  budget ~~ 200,  207 

illnbudgeted  — 57,040 


LUNA  AREA  PROGRESS  REPORT 


As  of  October  28,  1970,  we  have  classes  in  operation  in  "Welding, 
Building  Trades,  Auto  Mechanics  and  Electronics. 

These  courses  arc  in  addition  to  the  MDTA  classes  for  cooks  and 
stenographers  that  were  started  during  the  summer  of  1970. 

We  have  hired  a director  and  a clerk  for  the  Nursing  Program  and 
are  at  present  involved  in  sotting  up  the  Nursing  Program,  hopefully 
to  start  December  1970.  Wc  have  also  hired  two  part-time  counselors 
who  are  presently  working  with  students. 

The  enrollment  “on  campus”  is  as  follows : 

Student 8 

Welding i2 

Auto  Mechanics IIIIIIIIIIII 27 

Building  Trades 1111111111111111”  4 

Stenographers  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  14 

Electronics IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  18 

cooks  - iLij 14 

Of  these  totals,  21  students  are  bussed  in  from  Mora  and  are 
attending. 

We  anticipate  opening  classes  for  Drafting  and  Business  Educa- 
tion at  Luna  also  by  the  second  semester,  1971. 

As  yet,  no  Satellite  Program  has  been  established  in  either  East 
or  West  Las  Vegas. 


LUNA  SATELLITE  PROGRAM  IN  MORA 


We  have  started  three  courses  in  Business  Education  in  Mora  High 
School.  One  course  offers  Typing  I and  Typing'll,  another  course 
m Shorthand  and  a course  in  Bookkeeping.  Each  course  is  of  60  hour 
duration.  They  are  taught  twice  a week,  two  hours  per  night. 

The  total  enrollment  in  Mora  is  62.  Enrollment  in  each  course  is 
as  follows:  ’ ' , ' • ■ . . 


Typing  I 

Typing  II— 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand  _ 


Student8 

15 

10 

25 

12 


The  classes  in  Mora  started  on  October  5, 1970. 
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SANTA  ROSA  SATELLITE  PROGRAM 

We  received  a letter  on  October  17, 1970,  from  Mr.  Edward  Bene  ini, 
who  is  acting  as  local  coordinator  for  the  Luna  Area  Vocational 
School,  stating  that  he  has  made  several  presentations  on  the  local 
radio  station  and  newspaper,  and  as  a result,  ho  has  had  a total  of 
four  inquiries  about  the  Satellite  Program.  Two  persons  were  inter- 
ested in  shorthand  and  two  in  bookeeping  and  typing. 

We  are  still  working  on  the  Santa  Rosa  Program  and  should  have 
something  going  by  the  second  semester. 

Progress  Report,  New  Mexico  Technical- Vocational  School, 
Espaxola  Branch,  Espanola,  New  Mexico 

(By  Selcdon  C.  Martinez) 

This  progress  report  covers  the  different  facets  of  development  of 
the  New  Mexico  Technical-Vocational  School,  Espanola  Campus,  as 
of  November  1,  1971,  two  and  one-lmlf  months  before  the  target  date 
when  instructional  classes  are  scheduled  to  begin. 

The  reactions  of  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  current  schedule  of  staking,  student  body, 
building  and  related  factors  is  maintained  at  the  present  pace.  Unless 
unforeseen  circumstances  occur,  such  as  city  water  and  sewage  prob- 
lems, equipment  shortages,  or  strikes,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
school  cannot  be  operative  by  J anuary  25, 1971. 

I.  BUILDING  COMPLETION 

| Lawrence  A.  Garcia  & Associates,  architects  for  the  Espanola  Proj- 
ect, No.  08-1-00682,  report  that  60  percent  of  the  project  has  been  com- 
r pleted,  and  the  target  date  of  budding  completion,  which  is  .Janu- 
I ary  8,  1971,  is  attainable  under  prevailing  circumstances.  Movable  and 
! fixed  equipment  has  been  bid  and  awarded  and  deliver}7  should  start 
i in  early  December  1970. 

! ...  II.  STAFFING 

; * ■ . , * ■ j 

| The  New  Mexico  Technical- Vocational  School  Board  of  Regents, 
j through  the  school  administration,  has  been  receiving  applications  for 
j professional  and  nonprofessional  positions  during  the  last  six  months. 
; The  screening  'committee  of  the  school,  made  up  of  the  Superintendent, 
| the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
■ gents,  will  make  their  final  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
i gents,  by  November  15,  1970.  Applications  for  the  professional  posi- 
tions have  been  received  from  throughout  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  considered  in  accordance  with  the  highest  merits  that  the  appli- 
cants have  to  offer  to  the  institution. 

III.  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

| It  is  estimated  that  approximately  300  students  can  be  accommodated 
| within  the  nine-day  programs  and  200  enrollees  during  the  evening 
! hours,  within  the  spring  trimester,  1971.  At  the  present  time,  close  to 
j 100  post  high  school  individuals  have  been  processed  for  enrollment. 
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The  senior  classes  of  the  area  high  schools  have  been  contacted  and 
briefed  on  the  early  admissions  programs  for  those  seniors  who  will 
have  met  high  school  graduation  requirements  by  January  20,  1071. 
These  students  can  enroll  at  New  Mexico  Technical-Vocational  School 
in  the  spring  trimester,  beginning  January  25, 1971. 

IV.  PROl'OSKD  COURSE  OFFERINGS  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

A.  The  proposed  skill  programs  that  are  scheduled  to  be  offered 
during  the  day  hours  are:  Industrial  Electronics,  Machine  Tool 
Operation  and  Design,  Welding,  Food  Preparation  and  Management, 
Clerk-Steno,  Clerk-Typing,  Accounting,  and  a facet  in  the  Health  Ed- 
ucation area.  Supportive  courses  in  Vocational  Math  and  Oral  and 
'Written  Communications  will  be  offered  to  complement  the  skill  edu- 
cation offerings. 

B.  The  evening  programs  that  have  been  budgeted  for  the  spring 
trimester  are:  Radio  and  TV  Repair,  Basic  Machine  Tool,  Welding, 
Legal  and  Medical  Secretarial  Education,  Income  Tax  and  Payroll 
Accounting,  Meat  Cutting,  Salesmanship  and  Cashiering.  G.E.D.  prep- 
aration classes  will  be  offered  during  day  and  evening  hours  to  pre- 
pare those  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  now  wish  to  attain 
their  high  school  equivalency  diploma. 

V.  NEW  TRIMESTER  SCHEDULE 

\ 

New  Mexico  Technical-Vocational  School,  at  El  Rito  and  Espanola, 
will  otter  skill  and  related  education  on  a year  round  basis,  starting 
with  the  spring  trimester  on  January  25, 1971.  A trimester  is  of  75  days 
duration,  offering  classes  six  hours  daily.  One-year  programs  are  self- 
contained,  while  live  trimester  programs  are  scheduled  in  two  three- 
hour  bloeks  of  time. 

VI.  PROGRAM  TROrOSALS  1971-1072 

A.  The  programs  for  the  El  Rito  Campus  being  offered  at  present 
are : Auto  Mechanics,  Auto  Body,  Barbering,  Cosmetology,  Electricity, 
Electrical  Applicancc  Repair,  Ilrafting,  Clerk-Steno,  Clerk-Typing, 
Nurse  Assistant,  Office  Machine  Repair  and  the  related  supportive  edu- 
cation. These  will  be  offered  during  the  next  school  year  also.  These 
programs  will  accommodate  approximately  350  students. 

B.  In  regard  to  the  Espanola  Campus — Industrial  Electronics,  Ma- 
chine Tool  Processes,  Welding,  Cooking  and  Related  Culinary  Arts, 
Practical  Nursing,  Accounting,  Clerk-Steno,  Clerk-Typing  and  other 
prepa rational  programs  will  be  offered  during  the  day  hours.  Approxi- 
mately 300  students  can  be  accommodated  within  tlie  day  hours. 

C.  The  evening  programs  will  feature  Legal  and  Medical  Secre- 
tarial Education.  Accounting,  Radio  and  TV  Repair,  Welding,  Basic 
Machine  Tool,  Meat  Cutting,  Salesmanship  and  Cashiering. 

D.  The  night  Adult  Basic  Education  classes  will  offer  Beginning 
Typing,  G.E.D.  Preparation,  Corrective  Oral  and  Written  Communi- 
cations, Basic  Math  and  Remedial  Reading  and  Spelling.  By  the  fall  of 
1971,  300  students  should  be  taking  advantage  of  night  classes. 
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Noth:  There  were  problems  in  completing  the  school,  therefore, 
it  did  not  open  on  January  25,  1071.  It  should  be  opening  by  June, 
1971. 

New  Mexico  Technical- Vocational  School,  Espanoi-a  Branch 
O/tcrathiff  IUuhjvt  1 U70-1 !>7 1— submitted  May  11,,  11)70 


Request 

1070-71 

Educational  and  general — main  campus $270,500 

Auxiliary  enterprises 1,000 

Capital  outlay 11,000 

Grand  total  available 282, 500 

Administration  and  general  expenses 7,028 

Instruction 102,007 

Libraries 7,521 

Plant  operation  and  maintenance 30,080 

Total  education  and  general 154,  430 

Auxiliary  enterprises 1, 000 

Capital  outlay 11,000 

Total  expenditures  and  outlay 100, 430 

Education  and  general 110, 004 

Total  balances  carried  over 110, 004 

Grand  total  expenditures  and  balances 282,500  ' 


HIGH  PLAINS  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

On  March  11,  the  State  Board  of  Education  gave  its  final  approval 
for  designation  of  Clovis,  New  Mexico  ns  the  site  for  the  Highplains 
Area  Vocational  School  District.  1 

Commencement  of  classes  are  expected  in  mid-September  of  1971. 

STATE  MASTER  PLAN 

The  State  Master  Plan  for  the  Development  of  ~V ocational-T echnical 
Education  in  New  Mexico  as  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1969,  states  that  nine  area  vocational  schools  are  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  September  of  1980. 

Eight  of  these  schools  will  be  operative  by  September  of  this  year 
(1971).  The  last  one  to  be  located  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  will  be 
in  operation  by  September  of  1972. 

New  Mexico  is  eight  years  ahead  of  its  Master  Plan  for  area  voca- 
tional school  development. 

RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  met  the  following  objectives 
as  set  forth,  in  Part  III  of  the  State.  Plan— Annual  Program  Plan. 
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1.  Coordination  of  research 

An  RCU  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  in  Fiscal  Year  1969— 
1970,  and  two  meetings  arc  held  per  year,  with  additional  meetings 
called  as  needed.  The  committee  reviews,  develops  criteria  and  rec- 
ommends research  projects  for  funding  to  the  RCU  Director. 

2.  Stimulation  o f research 

Vocational  Mini-Grants 

ITow  to  encourage  beneficial  vocational  research  with  limited  funds, 
posed  a definite  problem  for  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Director. 
Also,  how  to  stimulate  participation  of  local  vocational  personnel  was 
a definite  challenge. 

After  investigation  of  the  pilot  mini-grant  project  that  Oklahoma 
conducted,  this  idea  was  then  adapted  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

In  October  1969,  an  announcement  of  the  mini-grant  project,  with 
a proposal  application,  was  mailed  to  vocational  teachers,  local  voca- 
tional directors  and  administrators.  The  principal  concept  was  for 
fresh,  new  and  innovative  ideas  with  little  monetary  award.  The  top 
range  being  $500. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  mini-grant  proposals  were  received. 
From  these,  the  New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Advisory 
Committee  selected  40.  Some  of  the  ideas  that  were  selected  included 
development  of  teaching  materials  (video  tapes  and  slides),  new 
curriculum  developments,  involvement  of  industries,  surveys  of  voca- 
tional graduates,  pre-voeational  orientation  pilot  programs,  and  ele- 
mentary vocational  education  pilot  programs.  The  total  funding  was 
$S,896  or  an  average  of  $222.40  per  mini-grant. 

The  recipients  were  spread  geographically,  as  well  as  at  all  levels 
of  vocational  education. 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  State  Vocational  Supervisors  for  their  en- 
thusiam  and  cooperation  in  helping  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Director  inaugurate  and  monitor  the  mini-grant  project.  ° 

The  key  word  throughout  has  been  “involvement”.  Besides  all  voca- 
tional personnel  and  administration,  a commendation  for  industry’s 
involvement  should  be  recognized. 

The  mini-grants  will  be  published  by  the  RCU.  Limitations  on 
publications  will  range  from  1,000  to  8,000  copies  and  will  he  dis- 
seminated ns  follows: 

Federal  Agencies. 

State  Legislators. 

State  Board  of  Education. 

New  Mexico  RCU  Advisory  Committee. 

New  Mexico  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education. 

All  State  RCU  Directors. 

Superintendents. 

Secondary  Principals. 

Junior  High  Principals. 

Local  Vocational  Directors. 

Vocational  Teachers  (Reports  pertinent  to  their  teaching 

Libraries. 
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Requests  (limitation — one,  if  available).  Those  receiving  pub- 
lications should  share  them  with  other  interested  persons  in  voca- 
tional education. 

An  evaluation  questionnaire  will  be  included  with  each  publication. 
Local  feedback  is  important  for  a complete  evaluation  and  to  see  if  our 
purposes  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  current  benefits  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  development  of  researchers  for  continued  small  or 
larger  research  projects. 

(2)  Enthusiasm  was  generated  for  further  research  projects. 

(3)  The  involvement  of  education  with  industry  where  it  was 
applicable. 

(4)  Research  projects  were  stimulated  with  a small  amount  of 
money. 

The  long-range  benefits  will  be : 

( 1 ) For  adoption  of  the  project  by  local  schools  as  presented. 

(2)  For  adaptation  of  the  project  to  local  school  districts  and 
adopted  for  new  and  exciting  classroom  teaching. 

(3)  For  local  school  administration  to  budget  for  research  and 
conduct  the  mini-grant  project  at  the  local  level. 

(4)  For  school  children  to  be  stimulated  to  learn  and  to  think 
constructively  by  new,  creative  and  innovative  methods  of 
teaching. 

8.  In-house  research 

a.  Deficiencies  of  vocational-technical  teachers  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

b.  Telephone  survey — surrounding  states  as  to  length  of  vocational 
teachers’  contracts. 

c.  Telephone  survey — surrounding  states  as  to  amount  of  state 
monies  appropriated  by  their  state  legislative  body  for  vocational 
education. 

d.  Researching,  coordinating  and  writing  of  State  Plan  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico.  FY  1970-1971 

e.  Development  of  a survey  instrument  for  information  needed  for 
the  Federal  Annual  Report.  It  was  administered  to  all  vocational 
teachers,  tabulated  by  State  Supervisors,  and  the  Federal  Annual  Re- 
port was  written  and  compiled  by  the  RCU  Director. 

f.  Development  of  a questionnaire  in  regard  to  new  vocational  pro- 
gram requests  for  Fiscal  Year  1971-1972.  It  was  administered  to 
superintendents,  principals  and  vocational  coordinators  of  local  voca- 
tional programs;  tabulated  by  RCU  personnel. 

g.  Coordinating,  editing  and  publishing  of  “Policies  and  Proce- 
dures for  the  Operation  of  Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico.” 
FY  1970-1971 

h.  Coordinating  and  writing  of  vocational  news. 

i.  Researching,  coordinating  and  writing  of  “A  Look  at  Vocational 
Education  in  New  Mexico”.  1969  and  1970 

j.  A survey  of  manpower  needs  in  industry  was  in  progress  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1969-1970  and  Fiscal  Year  1970-1971.  This  is  in-house  re- 
search and  is  related  to  previous  surveys  for  the  Master  Plan. 
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4 • Special  projects 

a.  EPDA — Part  F. — An  EPDA,  Pint  F proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  Federal  oflicc  for  Hie  upgrading  of  300  vocational  teachers  in  rela- 
tion to  new  work  techniques  and  equipment.  A Technical  Assistance 
Grant,  EPDA,  Part  F was  approved. 

b.  Television. — Tim  ECU  Director  was  in  charge  of  a weekly  tele- 
vision program  promoting  vocational  education  during  Fiscal  Year 
19(10-1970.  For  Fiscal  Year  1970-1971,  the  scries  was  renewed  for  30 
weeks.  The  RCU  Director  was  again  in  charge.  The  programs  are 
shown  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Tuesdays,  11:20  a.m.  on  Wednesdays,  and 
9:30  a.m.  on  Thursdays  via  Channel  5, YvNME,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  The  KNME  stall’  is  to  be  commended  for  the  free  time  allotted 
to  promote  vocational  education  in  New  Mexico. 

c.  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States , Inn. — It  consists  of  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Arizona  and 
Nevada  have  also  given  approval,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  This  organization  is  headed  by  Former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico,  Jack  M.  Campbell. 

^ This  proposal  is  an  Eight-State  Project  in  cooperation  with  the 
Four  Comers  Regional  Commission.  The  proposal  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  for  funding.  If  funded,  there  will  not  be 
any  cost  to  the  eight  states  involved. 

The  duration  of  the  proposal  is  to  be  24  months.  It  is  to  begin 
April  1,  1971  and  end  March  31,  1973.  Federal  funds  requested  are 
$59,174  for  a two-year  period. 

The  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Inc.  will  he  the  project 
applicant  organization  located  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  Occupational 
Education  Committee,  as  well  as  William  Rapp,  Vico  President  of  the 
Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  will  be  Project  Directors  of 
which  Hilda  Majors,  Director,  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  will  be 
the  New  Mexico  Project  Director. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  will  be  to  improve  the  image  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  or  the  World  of  Work  Education  through  the  use  of 
film  and  media  materials  which  will  inform  the  public  and  the  Eight- 
State  Regions.  The  materials  to  be  developed  will  be  directed  to  the 
educational  structures  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

d.  Economic  Development  Administration  ( EDA  ). — The  IlCU 
Director  is  working  with  the  director  of  an  EDA  project  in  Socorro 
and  will  be  involved  in  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  the  project 
report. 

e.  Exemplary. — The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  in  charge  of 
exemplary  programs  and  will  be  responsible  for  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination. 

5.  Dissemination  of  research 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  established  a current  mailing 
list  of  2,500.  The  list  is  as  follows : State  Vocational  Supervisors  and 
Assistants,  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  State 
Board  of  Education,  All  Divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Finance,  All  State  Government  Agencies, 
Federal  Government,  ERIC,  All  State  ECU  Directors  and  Vocational 
Directors,  Local  School  Administrators,  Universities,  Area  Vocational 
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Schools,  Other  Special  Schools,  Teacher  Trainers,  Vocational  Teach- 
ers, ECU  Advisory  Committee  and  Four  Corners  Regional  Commis- 
sion. . ... 

In  1909-1970,  the  ECU  disseminated  04,898  items  of  research— State 
Plan,  Policies  and  Procedures,  vocational  newsletters  and  other  pub- 
lications, as  well  as  filling  in-state  and  out-of-state  requests. 

The  ECU  will  enlarge  the  mailing  lists  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  in- 
clude key  business  and  industry  personnel,  civic  organizations,  union 
ollicials  and  others  who  arc  in  the  position  to  promote  and  help  voca- 
tional education. 

G.  Vocational  education  teachers 

Vocational  Education  teachers  have  become  involved  in  research 
due  to  the  mini-grant  project.  It  is  felt  that  the  research  will  be  used 
and  read  because  of  the  close  association  with  vocational  teachers  m 
New  Mexico.  The  mini-grant  project  had  wide  publicity  and  vocational 
teachers  are  aware  of  current  research  being  conducted. 

New  Mexico  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical 

and  Adult  Education 


COMMENDATION 

The  succss  of  the  Vocational  Education  program  in  New  Mexico  is 
nationally  recognized  in  tenns  of  pupils  served,  support  by  the  public, 
jobs  filled  by  graduates  and  success  of  graduates.  There  are  new  school 
courses  and  many  new  and  promising  activities  going  on  in  the  State 
which  should  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  occupational  readiness  of 
our  students. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  are  intended  to  encourage  pro- 
grams and  services  which  will  allow  more  people  to  profit  from  the 
present  and  planned  offerings  in  occupation  education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  order  to  carry  out  the  planned  program  of  Vocational  Education 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  it  is  mandatory  that  predictable  funding 
be  provided  at  the  Federal  level.  The  unfortunate  delay  of  at  least 
eight  months  in  finalizing  the  appropriation  has  a disastrous  eflect 
upon  the  development  and  promotion  of  Vocational  Education  in  this 

State.  , . 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  accelerate  its  eflorts 
to  develop  and  implement  a more  effective  information  system  which 
centralizes  the  information  required  for  planning. 

The  system  should  provide  means  for  obtaining  and  using  facts 
which  will  'better  define  and  measure : 

(a)  Manpower  needs,  trends,  and  projections. 

(b)  Skills,  attitudes  and  basic  education  essential  for  effective 
work  in  modem  occupations. 

(c)  Motivating  influences  on  individual’s  occupational  choices. 
Everbody  in  the  State  needs  to  be  more  informed  about  Vocational 

Education  needs  and  programs  and  plans  for  new  directions  and  new 
opportunities.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  employers  that 
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today  secondary  Vocational  Education  is  more  than  the  old  industrial 
arts  shop  whoso  only  relationship  to  jobs  had  to  do  with  its  teachers 
and  promoters. 


Evaluations 


ACTIVITIES 


Postsecondary  schools. 

Secondary  schools. 

Annual  Report 
Publicity 
Public  hearings. 

Thirty-seven  ( 37)  radio  stations  in  the  State  are  scheduled  for  daily 
Public  Service  Spots  for  Vocational  Education  during  the  year. 
Flyer — “New  Mexico’s  Untrained  Youth”. 

Newspapers — News  items — Vocational  News. 

Television  Shows  (2). 

Meetings 

New  Mexico  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  and 
Adult  Education  has  held  three  meetings. 

New  Mexico  State  Advisory  Council  Executive  Committee  has  held 
four  meetings. 

Members 

The  State  Advisory  Council  elected  to  add  additional  members 
bringing  the  total  to  25  including  one  representative  of  youth. 

Actions 

Subcommittees  were  established  for  each  area  in  Vocational 
Education. 

The  Council  recommended  the  expansion  of  programs. 

The  Council  recommended  and  was  successful  in  establishing  a posi- 
tion for  a Director  of  Industrial  Development.  The  chairman  or  the 
Council  is  a state  leader  in  this  field  and  works  closely  with  the  di- 
rector in  setting  up  training  programs  for  new  industries  coming  into 
the  State. 

The  services  of  Richard  Zimpel,  a participant  in  the  EPDA  Grant- 
Doctoral  Program,  will  bo  funded  by  the  Council  for  a four-month 
internship  with  the  Council  and  Vocational  Division. 

The  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Council  have  assisted  the 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  with  legislative  documents. 

National  and  regional  conferences  for  Advisory  Councils  have  been 
regularly  attended. 

The  Code  of  Bylaws  for  the  Council  has  been  revised. 


NEW  YORK 

Suite  Director — Robert  S.  Seckemlorf 

Progress  in  New  York  State  in  Occupational  Education  Since  tiie 

Enactment  oe  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  op  11)68 

introduction  and  overview 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  contain  clear  pur- 
poses and  permit  states  wide  latitude  and  flexibility  in  determining  the 
way  in  which  tho  purposes  are  to  be  implemented  in  the  states.  We  had 
this  same  belief  about  the  basic  enactment  in  1963  but  find  that  the  1968 
Amendments  are  much  improved.  The  provision  for  long  range  and 
annual  planning,  as  an  example,  has  been  of  great  valuo  to  our  State. 
It  1ms  helped  to  set  Statewide  priorities,  make  tho  most  olFectivo  use  of 
tho  funds  available  and  1ms  assisted  local  agencies  in  developing  pro- 
grams consistent  with  State  priorities  as  well  as  local  needs. 

Tho  elimination  of  purpose  by  purposo  matching,  while  not  of  major 
concern  to  Now  York  State,  1ms  assisted  many  states  in  developing 
new  programs. 

llio  inclusion  in  the  196S  Amendments  of  special  categorical  pro- 
grams was  of  great  assistance  in  setting  new  directions  and  permitting 
the  states  tu  test  new  programs  in  specilic  areas.  7'lte  significant 
amounts  of  money  now  available  for  research  which  may  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Stato  1ms  been  helpful. 

llio  extent  of  program  accomplishment  in  New  York  State  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1903  Act  and  tho  1908  Amendments  have  been  signif- 
icant. Briefly  and  in  broad  terms,  the  following  are  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments which  are  detailed  later. 

As  a financial  practice,  New  York  State  does  not  use  the  Federal 
vocational  dollars  to  “reimburse”  local  agencies  for  expenditures  made 
nor  aro  funds  used  to  “share”  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  existing  pro- 
grams. Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  financial  practices” were 
eliminated  in  196'1  and  sinco  then  Federal  funds  have  been  used  as 
grants  to  local  agencies  to  carry  out  specific  programs  and  projects. 
Funds  are  allotted  based  on  tho  priorities  in  the  Jong  range  plan  and 
the  objectives  in  the  annual  plan.  These  funds  are  paid  to  local  agen- 
cies without  a requirement  of  local  matching  or  for  that  matter  gen- 
erating any  of  the  initial  cost  of  installing  new  or  expanded  programs. 
In  othor  words,  tho  funds  arc  allotted  on  a 100  percent  basis,  based  or. 
a budget  submitted  by  a local  agency. 

In  Now  York  Statc?  over  732,000  persons  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
education,  programs  (including  homo  economics— useful)  at  all  levels. 
Just  about  half  the  studonts  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  of  high  school 
arc  in  vocational  programs.  Enrollments  in  the  community  college  oc- 
cupational education  programs  are  now  close  to  70,000.  A hundred 
thousand  adults  are  served  in  public  occupational  education  programs. 
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Eighty  eight,  percent  of  the.  local  agencies  at  the  secondary  level  pro- 
vide programs  in  four  or  more  occupational  fields — with  choices  of 
any  where,  from  10  to  80  different  specific  occupational  courses  avail- 
able. Eighty  percent  of  the  secondary  level  programs  provide  special 
courses  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  as  well  as  additional  pro*- 
grains  for  adults.  Over  GO  percent. of  the  public  two-year  colleges  pro- 
vide a diversity  of  occupational  education  programs  in  four  or  more 
ma  jor  fields. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  enrollments  among  the  several  occu- 
pational fields  lias  shifted  with  greater  proportions  of  students  now 
enrolled  in  business  and  in  health  occupations. 

There  lias  been  completed  or  presently  underway  about  $100  million 
of  construction  of  area  skill  centers  organized  to  serve  secondary 
schools  across  the  State.  While  such  area  centers  now  are  available 
in  every  region  of  the  State  and  number  a total  of  70,  only  about  half 
are  in  permanent  new  facilities. 

Special  targeting  of  Federal  money  has  permitted  now  and  expanded 
programs  in  the  cities.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  design  and 
implement  new  programs  directed  at  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students.  Almost  three  quarters  of  the  Federal  funds  earmarked  for 
program  development  is  directed  to  the  large  urban  centers. 

Close  to  $300  million  are  spent  in  New  York  State  for  all  occupa- 
tional education,  of  which  less  than  10  percent  is  Federal.  This  exnend- 
iture  represents  $11  of  State  and  local  money  for  every  Federal  dollar 
received  in  New  York  State  for  occupational  education. 

While  much  has  been  done,  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
The  system  of  utilizing  Federal  vocational  education  funds  in  New 
York  State  has  helped  to  generate  an  expanded  and  improved  pro- 
gram, but  State  and  local  dollars  to  sustain  programs  financed  on  a 
100  percent  basis  without  the  need  for  local  matching  are  limited.  To 
accomplish  what  must  yet  be  done,  the  share  of  Federal  funds  in  sup- 
port of  occupational  education  in  the  states  must  increase.  New  York 
can  no  longer  sustain  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  1960’s  when  the 
Federal  share  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  expended. 

The  financial  plight  is  the  most  significant  problem  to  be  faced. 
Constitutional  tax  limits  in  cities,  overstrained  taxpayers  and  a gen- 
eral tightening  of  the  purse  strings  everywhere — represented  by  a new 
round  of  school  budget  defeats — make  it  difficult  to  generate  new 
dollar  support  for  change  and  expansion  of  occupational  education. 
Only  the  infusion  of  new  and  massive,  amounts  of  Federal  dollars  will 
help  at  this  point. 

If  the  states  are  to  do  the  job  outlined  by  the  Congress,  then  priori- 
ties must  shift..  If  80  percent  of  the  students  moving  through  our 
schools  will  not  complete  a college  education,  then  far  more  than  4 
percent  of  the  Federal  educational  dollars  must  be  directed  to  prepara- 
tion for  employment. 


LEOISEATIVE  improvement 

There  is  still  left  over  from  earlier  days  some  provisions  which  need 
not  be  continued.  One  example  is  the  matching  provision,  not  only 
in  the  base  section,  Part  B,  but  in  several  of  the  categorical  sections 
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as  well.  The  vocational  education  statute  is  one  of  a few  which  still 
requires  50-50  matching  with  State  and  local  dollars.  While  matching 
is  not  a problem  in  New  York  State,  from  a national  point  of  view,  it 
is  believed  that  local  agencies  would  be  able  to  accomplish  far  more  if 
States  did  not  have  to  demonstrate  a match  of  dollars.  Many  Stales 
still  require  the  match  at  the  local  level.  Probably  no  State  is  making 
less  effort  than  $4  of  State  and  local  funds  for  every  dollar  of  Federal 
money  expended  in  the  State.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  there  is  little  need 
to  continue  an  old  practice  of  requiring  demonstrated  matching. 

The  categorical  programs  are  of  great  help  in  targeting  on  specific 
problems  or  areas  of  sensitivity.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  considera- 
tion be  given  in  any  major  overhaul  of  the  19G8  Amendments  to  the 
shifting  of  the  categoricals  into  the  base  Act,  Part  B,  with  appropria- 
tions now  under  categories  added  to  the  base  grant  to  the  State.  This 
action  would  permit  the  continuance  of  special  programs  but  would 
also  permit  the  State  increased  flexibility  in  setting  priorities. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  POLICY 

Submitted  as  an  attachment  to  this  statement  is  a copy  of  a position 
paper  on  occupational  education  recently  adopted  by  the  Regents.  This 
paper  describes  clearly  the  goals  for  occupational  education  in  New 
York  State  for  the  1970’s.  These  goals  clearly  meet  the  intent  of 
Congress  spelled  out  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

Table  I,  attached,  charts  enrollments  in  occupational  education  for 
the  period  1905  to  1970.  It  demonstrates  continuous  overall  growth  and 
at  tire  same  time  illustrates  the  shifts  in  emphasis  which  has  taken 
place  as  new  programs  were  developed. 

Table  II,  also  attached,  graphically  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
sources  of  funds  in  support  or  occupational  education  in  New  York 
State  for  the  1965-1970  period. 

Occupational  Education  Enrollments  by  Level  and  by  Type  of 

Program  1965  to  1970 

table  i 

The  purpose  of  this  table  is  to  indicate  the  progress  in  occupational 
education  in  terms  of  changes  in  enrollments  for  each  of  the  popula- 
tion groups  by  program  area  from  1965  to  1970. 

The  enrollments  on  this  table  are  not  duplicated  since  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students  have  been  subtracted  from  the  secondary, 
post-secondary  and  adult  levels,  and  are  listed  under  Special  Needs. 

Total  enrollments  from  1965  to  1970  have  steadily  increased,  result- 
ing in  an  overall  growth  of  59%  during  this  period.  The  increase  in 
total  enrollments  from  1908  to  1970  has  been  54,882.  Occupational 
enrollments  (exclusive  of  Homo  Economics  Useful)  have  increased 
bv  22,817  from  1968  to  1970.  ! _ 

At  the  secondary  level,  enrollments  have  also  increased  from  1968 
to  1970.  In  1970,  however,  a greater  portion  of  the  secondary  students 
appear  under  Special  Needs  than  in  previous  years.  The  change  is  due 
to  the  new  concept  of  reporting  all  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students  in  occupational  education  programs,  rather  than  only  those 
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enrolled  in  special  classes.  In  1970, 48,002  Special  Needs  students  were 
enrolled  at  the  secondary  level  resulting  in  a total  secondary  occupa- 
tional enrollment  of  349,731. 

The  new  concept  of  reporting  Special  Needs  students  applies  to  each 
of  the  major  program  areas  listing  enrollments  for  1970. 

There  has  been  a steady  growth  in  total  occupational  education 
enrollments  at  the  post-secondary  level.  From  19G8  to  1970,  enroll- 
ments increased  by  31%.  Each  of  the  major  post-secondary  program 
areas  also  experienced  continued  growth  from  1968  to  1970. 


TABLE  I,— OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  BY  LEVEL  AND  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM,  1965  TO  1970 


Level  and  type  of  program 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

All  programs 

461,050 

496,412 

617,098 

677,  585 

690, 533 

732,  467 

Secondary 

309,828 

315,  140 

397,  846 

447, 037 

468,  482 

450,705 

Postsecondary  (full  time) 

29,729 

32,  520 

37,  863 

42,  097 

49,  699 

Adult 

151,222 

151,523 

158,689 

163,519 

143,316 

150,  766 

Special  needs 

28,  043 

29, 116 

26,  836 

68,  873 

Agriculture 

10,927 

12,984 

13,  622 

13,673 

14,877 

15,  350 

Secondary 

8, 972 

8,692 

9, 047 

9,  261 

10,  077 

10,  843 

Postsecondary  (full  time) 

1,845 

1,991 

2,  038 

2,215 

2,  128 

Adult 

1,955 

2,  447 

1,710 

1,610 

1,752 

1,  794 

Special  needs 

874 

764 

833 

585 

Distribution 

14,034 

17,  544 

50,811 

47,  040 

46,707 

49,  101 

Secondary 

11,742 

12,673 

42,  827 

36, 098 

35,  842 

35,440 

Postsecondary  (full  time) 

1,625 

2,137 

5,214 

5,177 

6,343 

Adult 

2, 292 

3,246 

4,732 

4,  834 

4,800 

5,077 

Special  needs 

1,115 

894 

888 

2,  241 

Health 

6, 081 

10,275 

11,860 

14,379 

16,  040 

19,  115 

Secondary 

4, 793 

5,  164 

4,850 

5,305 

5,919 

7,285 

Postsecondary  (full  time) 

4,  526 

5,215 

6,688 

7,463 

7,372 

Adult 

1, 288 

585 

1,065 

1,694 

1,887 

2,  025 

Special  needs 

730 

692 

771 

2,433 

Home  economics  useful 

171,216 

1 79,033 

158,974 

168,325 

193,701 

200,391 

Secondary 

145,027 

i 50,211 

102,  754 

111,490 

145,262 

148,976 

Adult 

126,189 

128,212 

39,  463 

39,  857 

33,965 

35,  086 

Special  needs 

16,757 

16,979 

14,474 

16.329 

Home  economics  gainful 

2,  949 

5,  348 

15,  237 

16.238 

Secondary 

1,207 

1,680 

2,989 

3,476 

Post  secondary  (full  time) 

651 

1,050 

3,  506 

3,  356 

Adult 

151 

1,560 

5,  205 

5,235 

Special  needs 

940 

1,058 

3,537 

4,  171 

Office 

253,147 

262,  912 

266,  507 

269,  017 

261,796 

280,023 

Secondary 

192,390 

189,  807 

186,646 

185,  521 

191,060 

176,424 

Post  secondary  (full  time) 

10,676 

12, 131 

13, 586 

9,552 

16,302 

Adult 

60,757 

62,  429 

65,440 

67,932 

59,787 

61,563 

Special  needs 

Technical 

2,290 

1,978 

1,387 

25,734 

13,111 

21,056 

20,  669 

29, 898 

23,326 

24,  963 

Secondary 

7, 014 

7,390 

6,807 

15,778 

9,387 

8,920 

Post  secondary  (full  time) 

10, 179 

9,469 

9,287 

11,090 

11,596 

Adult 

6, 097 

3, 487 

3,638 

3,  960 

2,456 

2,469 

Special  needs 

755 

873 

393 

1,978 

Trade  and  Industry 

92, 534 

92,608 

91,705 

129, 904 

109, 047 

114,862 

Secondary 

41,203 

43,708 

81,954 

67,  946 

59,  341 

Post  secondary  (full  time) 

288 

926 

0 , 

3,-084 

2,602 

Adult 

52,  644 

51,117 

42, 490 

42,072 

33,464 

37,517 

Special  needs 

Other: 

4,582 

5, 878 

4,  553 

15,  402 

Special  needs 

9,802  .. 

Secondary 

12,  424 

■ Includes  home  economics  gainful  and  useful. 


TABLE  II.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS:  STATE 


OF  NEW  YORK,  FISCAL  YEARS  1965-70 

Year 

Total 

Federal 

State 

t ocal 

1965  

1966  

1967  

1968  

1969.. 

1970 

569,509,000 

125,  773,000 

187,487,000 

264,327,099 

$11, 803,  000 
17, 136, 324 

17.734. 000 

17.635. 000 
17,023,  000 
23,952,948 

$29,341,000 

27.687.000 

54.363.000 

87.239.000 

109.903.000 
120,908,200 

$28,365000 

28.784.000 
53, 67? . 000 
82,  623,  H00 

108.032.000 
119,465,951 
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TAULE  II 

Expenditure  for  Occupational  Education  Programs  by  Sourco  of  Funds 
Hew  York  State  - Fiscal  Yearo  1965*70 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1965  1966  1967  1966  1969  1970 


POST-SECONDARY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Significant  expansion  in  post-secondary  occupational  education  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  related  supportive  services  is  attributable  in 
large  part  to  the  provision  of  direct  funding  support  made  available 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  subsequent 
Amendments  of  19G8.  Since  1965,  full-time  degree  credit  enrollments 
in  occupational  programs  at  public  two-year  colleges  have  increased 
twofold,  rising  from  28,000  in  1965  to  over  54,000  in  1970.  Part-time 
student  enrollment  in  degree  credit  vocational  programs,  all  of  which 
serve  adults,  rose  from  30.000  in  1965  to  over  51,000  in  1970,  an  in- 
crease of  over  65  percent.  Full-  and  part-time  vocational  students  en-, 
rolled  in  certificate  programs  in  1970  totaled  12,500.  Large  increases 
in  the  latter  programs  have  occur  red  since  1965  following  the  establish- 
ment of  Urban  Centers,  and  with  the  introduction  of  a wide  range  of 
short-term  occupational  programs  at  public  two-year  colleges. 

Programs  have  been  implemented,  expanded  and  improved  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  demands  by  post-high  school  youth  and  adults  for 
post-secondary  training  in  a broad  range  of  occupations.  Over  48  new 
programs  were  started  during  the  current  and  last  fiscal  years.  These 
included  23  newly  instituted  degree  programs  in  Environmental  Tech- 
nology. Human  Services,  Medical  Secretarial,  Secretarial  Science, 
Police  Science,  Hotel  Technology,  Electrical  Technology,  Business, 
Data  Processing,  Civil  Engineering  Technology,  Public  Services 
Careers,  Electro-Mechanical  Technology,  and  Dental  Laboratory 
Technology. 
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Support  was  provided  for  new  certificate  programs  in  such  areas  as 
Machine  Tool  Operations,  Medical  Assistant,  Dental  Assistant,  Child 
Care  Aide,  Teacher  Aide,  Medical  Transcriber,  Clerical  Assistant, 
Drafting,  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control,  Electricity,  Optometric 
Assistant,  Small  Engine  Repair,  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
Repair,  Machine  Operator,  Retail  Sales,  Supermarket  Operations,  and 
others.  Certificate  programs  of  varying  duration  characterized  by 
flexible  schedul  ing  were  the  rule  hi  many  instances. 

During  this  same  two-year  period,  direct  supplemental  support,  was 
provided  to  enable  institutions  to  increase  enrollment  capacity  in  over 
128  separate  curriculums.  Other  curriculums  were  supported  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction  and  to  provide  students  with  needed 
services  in  such  areas  as  tutorial,  remedial  and  individualized  instruc- 
tion, and  modification  of  existing  curriculums  to  incorporate  coopera- 
tive education  components.  Over  6,700  students  are  provided 
opportunities  for  cooperative  work  experience  as  a result  of  the 
financial  support  given  eight  colleges  to  develop  new  cooperative 
programs  and  to  exjiand  and  improve  existing  ones. 

Additional  supportive  services  in  occupational  guidance  and  coun- 
seling were  made  jiossible  through  VE  A grants.  Support  in  the  amount 
of  $444,000  was  provided  under  nine  grants  to  establish  new  occupa- 
tional counseling  and  guidance  positions,  upgrade  skills  of  counselors 
in  public  two-year  colleges,  provide  counseling  and  guidance  services 
to  handicapped  students,  and  improve  skills  of  counselors  in  working 
with  disadvantaged  students  in  vocational  programs. 

In  supporting  the  development  and  expansion  of  programs,  occupa- 
tions experiencing  severe  shortages  of  skilled  workers  as  well  as  new 
and  emerging  occupations  were  singled  out  for  special  attention.  Funds 
were  used  to  develop  new  programs  and  prepare  instructional  ma- 
terials in  Health,  Human  Sendees,  Environmental  Technolog}', 
Minority  Small  Business  Management,  Cooperative  Education,  Tech- 
nical, and  Trade  areas.  Effc  ts  to  develop  articulated  curriculums 
between  secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions  received  encourage- 
ment and  support.  During  the  past,  two  years  aid  was  provided  to  56 
health  related  curriculums  and  to  53  trade  and  technical  programs  at. 
two-year  institutions. 

Virtually  all  students  in  post-secondary  occupational  education 
programs  are  aided  at  somo  time  during  their  training  by  the  support 
provided  under  VEA.  Many  have  had  opportunities  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  available  to  enter  occupational  programs  and 
receive  initial  training  for  a wide  range  of  occupations,  to  upgrade 
their  skills,  or  to  be  retrained  for  new  job  sldlls.  Funding  of  post- 
secondary programs  during  the  past  two  years  had  direct  and  im- 
mediate effect  on  over  33,400  occupational  education  students.  Among 
the  various  categories  of  students  served,  approximately  3,500  were 
classified  as  disadvantaged  youth,  2,000  were  disadvantaged  adults, 
over  7,000  were  general  adult,  students,  355  were  visually  or  physically 
handicapped,  while  the  remaining  20,545  were  identified  as  general 
post.-secondary  occupational  education  students.  Program  development, 
work  is  currently  underway  to  focus  on  the  occupational  education 
needs  of  returning  veterans.  This  should  result  in  greater  opportunities 
for  veterans  to  build  upon  and  reinforce  the  training  received  in  the 
military  service  in  pursuing  related  civilian  occupations.  One  attempt 
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will  be  to  restructure  existing  curriculums  to  enable  former  medical 
corpsmcn  to  receive  training  as  physician  assistants  while  similar 
opportunities  are  being  created  to  capitalize  on  military  occupational 
specialities  in  designating  new  occupational  education  programs. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

In  New  York  State,  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
persons  were  established  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19013 
using  the  designation  “persons  with  special  needs.” 

These  programs  assisted  persons  who  failed  to  achieve  because  they 
had  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevented  them 
from  succeeding  in  the  regular  occupational  education,  programs. 
Unique  occupational  programs  were  created  which  provided  the  neces- 
sary environment  for  learning  for  persons  who  had  special  educational 
handicaps.  Specially  designed  occupational  programs  established  a 
climate  in  which  occupational  competencies  could  be  attained. 

Before  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  pro- 
vided separate  categorical  sot-asides  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, several  thousand  individuals  classified  as  poisons  with  special 
needs  were  scheduled  in  these  types  of  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  New  York  State  initiated  86  new  and  expanded 
programs,  bringing  the  total  of  disadvantaged  adults  and  secondary 
school  students  served  to  over  42,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  number  of  disadvantaged  youth  enrolled  in 
20  new  programs  was  21,077,  and  24,428  youth  were  participating  in 
22  other  programs  for  which  expanded  services  were  provided. 

The  number  of  disadvantaged  adults  in  three  new  programs  were 
1,275  and  three  expanded  programs  account  for  325  enrollees. 

The  brief  statements  that  follow  indicate  the  nature  of  sample  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  persons  which  have  been  initiated  in  various 
places  in  New  York  State : 

A special  short-term  program  oilers  pre-apprenticeship  readiness 
for  disadvantaged,  unemployed  or  underemployed  out-ol'-school  youth 
who  seek  careers  in  building  trades  occupations.  The  program  pre- 
pares youth  so  they  may  qualify  for  apprentice  programs  established 
by  a joint  apprenticeship  committee  of  building  trades  unions. 

An  occupational  learning  center  was  started  for  students  in  a large 
city  which  serves  the  needs  of  disaffected  students  who  are  not  able  to 
succeed  in  the  regular  school  program.  Students  receive  individualized 
occupationally  oriented  instruction.  This  is  a combination  of  work  ex- 
perience, occupational  education,  basic  skills  and  counseling.  Early 
indications  show  marked  attendance  improvement,  a reduction  in  dis- 
ruptive attitudes  and  significant  increase  in  achievement. 

A multi-occupational  program  was  established  for  students  who 
are  below  their  grade  level  chronologically  and  who  have  been  iden- 
tified as  potential  drop-outs.  The  offerings  will  prepare  workers  at  the 
service  level  in  building  maintenance,  helpers  for  plumbers,  masons, 
and  small  appliance  repair  establishments. 

A secondary  program  serves  environmentally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents who  can  profit  from  occupational  education.  Students  have  the 
opportunity  for  exploratory  experiences  in  up  to  three  occupational 
areas  chosen  from  a total  of  six  areas.  Students  progressing  in  the  pro- 
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gram  may  enter  a regular  occupational  course  or  select  one  program  to 
devote  approximately  one-half  day  to  occupational  activities  which 
may  include  cooperative  work  experience. 

A comprehensive  occupational  program  is  offered  for  educationally 
and  culturally  disadvantaged  young  adults  and  high  school  dropouts. 
Entry-level  skills  arc  taught  with  a variety  of  employment  possibili- 
ties, such  as  automotive,  oflice,  distribution,  food  services  and  health 
services. 

A special  occupational  program  for  migrants  and  their  families  is 
conducted  for  four  months.  It  familiarizes  the  participants  with  the 
tools,  equipment  and  operations  in  four  occupational  areas.  The  types 
of  occupational  competencies  are  applicable  to  wide  geographical  areas 
of  the  country. 

A major  city  operates  an  integrated  office  program  which  begins 
with  potential  dropouts  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  program  integrates 
current  separate  business  subjects  into  a four-year  curriculum  using 
self-pacing  learning  materials  and  procedures. 

An  urban  district  provides  a summer  program  which  makes  avail- 
able a full  range  of  occupational  offerings  using  the  occupational  edu- 
cation facilities.  Enrollces  are  disadvantaged  students  from  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  city.  Fifteen  courses  are  taught  with  several 
levels  of  competence  being  taught  in  each  subject  area. 

A pilot  instructional  project  was  designed  primarily  for  inmates  of 
a county  penitentiary  who  can  profit  from  occupational  training.  The 
program  provided  short-term  courses  in  food  services,  clothing  main- 
tenance, building  maintenance,  agricultural  occupations  and  auto- 
motive occupations. 

Occupational  education  programs  in  the.  large  cities  provides  train- 
ing and  employment  during  the  summer  period  to  serve  the  special 
needs  of  students.  Cooperative  employment  and  training  under  direct 
supervision  are  given  in  typing,  bookkeeping,  business  operation,  auto 
mechanics,  welding,  carpentry,  and  landscaping  services.. 

In  many  of  the  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  existing  facilities 
are  used  increasingly  during  the  summer  months  and  after  regular 
school  hours  particularly  in  the  major  cities.  Community  organiza- 
tions, business  and  industry  provided  additional  facilities  for  coopera- 
tive work  experience  programs. 

Programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are  in  many  cases  directed  toward 
providing  short-term,  entry-level  job  skills  or  at  upgrading  existing 
skills  for  the  purpose  of  providing  increased  employability  potentials. 
This,  however,  does  not  assume  that  all  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged have  low  ability  levels. 

To  further  assure  that  the  occupational  training  offered  to  disadvan- 
taged persons  would  be  in  accord  with  the  manpower  needs  of  the  labor 
market,  close  cooperation  is  established  between  the  schools,  industry 
and  public  employment  service  agencies. 

In  order  to  provide  disadvantaged  persons  with  the  maximum  op- 

Sortunity  in  school,  provisions  were  made  for  self-paced  scheduling  to 
ecrease  the  possibilities  of  failure  or  loss  of  interest  due  to  discourage- 
ment. Assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  work-study  programs  for 
the  financially  disadvantaged  students. 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Since  the  19G8  Amendments  were  enacted,  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped as  a separate  category  have  grown  rapidly  in  areas  that  have 
large  concentrations  of  population.  Some  new  types  of  emphasis  have 
been  shown  in  more  occupational  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
others  for  those  with  brain  damage,  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  and 
for  other  handicapping  conditions  for  youth  and  for  adults. 

In  1970,  New  York  State  added  new  and  expanded  programs  which 
sen  e over  5,900  handicapped  pupils  on  the  secondary  level  program 
and  nearly  1.500  in  post -secondary  and  adult  programs.  The  avail- 
ability of  ' Federal  funds  under  the  categorical  grants  provided  for 
such  activities  as  planning  and  development,  expansion  ox  guidance 
service,  providing  in-service  teacher  education,  extension  of  coopera- 
tive work  experience  for  handicapped  persons,  and  specialized  skills 
development  for  employment  in  such  occupations  as  maintenance  man, 
electrical  helper,  carpenter  helper,  horticulture,  landscaping,  painting, 
housekeeping  services,  health  services,  clothing  services,  typing,  book- 
keeping and  auto  mechanics. 

During  the  1971  fiscal  year  the  programs  previously  begun  were  con- 
tinued. Many  were  additionally  extended  to  provide  training  and/or 
other  services  in  newly  identified  areas.  These  services  included  addi- 
t ion  of  psychological  services,  testing,  extension  of  guidance  and  de- 
velopment of  programs  in  new  curriculum  areas  such  as  child  care, 
food  preparation,  needle  trades  and  retail  sales.  Cooperative  work  ex- 
perience coupled  with  availability  of  re-entry  into  an  occupational 
training  situation,  if  needed,  was  a feature  of  several  programs. 

Federal  funds  expended  provided  support  for  54  programs  which 
reached  nearly  5,000  persons.  New  programs  were  developed  which 
serve  youth  between  the  ages  of  14  through  21  for  jobs  previously 
mentioned  plus  additional  opportunities  in  animal  care,  electronics, 
small  engine  repair,  graphics,  silk  screen  printing  and  packaging. 
Three  new  programs  for  adults  were  also  developed  in  each  of  two  of 
the  large  cities  and  one  board  of  cooperative  educational  services.  Over 
*500  adults  will  be  trained  annually  for  employment  in  such  occupations 
ns  furniture  repair,  office  skills,  building  maintenance,  health  and 

home  services.  , . 

The  following  programs  are  random  samples  of  those  funded  from 
monies  designated  for  handicapped  under  the  VEA  Amendments: 

An  urban  district  provides  blind  students,  many  with  secondary 
handicaps,  occupational  oriented  courses  to  develop  saleable  skills. 
Laboratory  training  and  experience  are  provided  in  areas  including 
transcribing  machines,  typing,  telephone  operators,  sewing  machine 
operation  and  assembly  line.  work.  Additional  on-the-job  training 
opportunities  are  being  developed  for  employment  in  hospital  service, 
insurance  and  retail  sales.  . .... 

A cit,y  school  program  provides  staff  to  conduct  activities  of  oc- 
cupational exploration  ana  skill  development  for  mentally  retarded 
and  physically  handicapped  pupils  in  nine  specially  designed  shops. 

On-tlie-job  training,  guidance  and  related  work  constitute  pro- 
gram activities  for  17  to  21  year-old  youth  who  are  out  of  school  and 
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have  hearing  impairments  and  language  barriers.  Follow-up  and 
guidance  sendees  are  intensively  provided  to  enable  the  student  ample 
time  to  develop  maturity  and  attitudes  favorable  to  job  success, 

A program  instructs  brain  injured,  emotionally  disturbed,  re- 
tarded and  other  handicapped  youth  in  five  occupational  areas.  An 
occupational  education  coordinator  provides  the  necessary  liaison  be- 
tween the  home,  school,  parent,  student  and  industry. 

A rural  BOCES  conducts  a program  providing  training  and  skill 
development  for  15-21  year  old  educable  boys  and  girls  in  horticulture, 
building  maintenance,  housekeeping  and  food  services.  Skill  develop- 
ment is  coupled  with  job  placement  and  an  organized  procedure  for 
.social  and  occupational  guidance  after  placement. 

An  urban  program  prepares  handicapped  adults  and  out-of-school 
youth  over  age  16  for  the  child  care  occupations. 

Brain  injured  students,  five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  receive 
quality  occupational  training  offered  by  a BOCES  located  in  an  area 
of  concentrated  population.  Program  activities  aim  toward  occupa- 
tional awareness,  pre-occupntionnl  exploration  opportunities,  and  in- 
depth  occupational  training. 

Programs  are  implemented  to  provide  skill  training  geared  to 
production  workshops  with  the  potential  of  training  for  basic  entry 
level  natural  employment  for  those  capable.  These  programs  are  gen- 
erally for  trainable  mentally  retarded  youth  ages  10-21  as  well  as 
selected  If— 15  year  olds. 

PROGRESS  IX  CONSTRUCTING  AREA  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Through  funds  provided  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Amendments  of  1908  as  well  ns  the  Appalachian  [Regional 
.Vet,  the  construction  program  in  New  York  State  has  been  greatly 
accelerated.  Currently  48  secondary  level  area  occupational  educa- 
tion centers  have  been  constructed  or  are  under  construction. 

The  48  facilities  will  provide  a total  of  1,250  shops  and  laboratories 
and  150  related  instructional  rooms  at  a total  cost  of  $102,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  Vocational  Education  Act  funds  provided  $15,200,000 
and  Appalachian  Regional  Act.  funds  $8, 200, 000.  The  combined  Fed- 
eral financing  represents  about  25  percent  of  the  total  cost,  the  re- 
mainder being  financed  by  State  and  local  funds. 

The  average  number  cf  different  occupational  education  curric- 
n linns  is  26,  varying  from  12  to  44  according  to  the  size  of  the  center. 
The  48  facilities  have  a building  capacity  of  25,000  students.  Since 
students  attend  the  corners  on  a one-half  day  basis,  50,000  secondary 
students  may  be  accommodated  each  day.  T *venty-five  thousand  teach- 
ing stations  are  also  available  for  adult  after  school  and  evening 
programs.  Specialized  shops  and  laboratories  have  been  planned  for 
tho  socio-economic  and  academically  disadvantaged.  Attention  has 
been  given  to  construction  details  that  increase  accessibility  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 

PROGRESS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  SINCE  10  08 

With  the  advent  of  the  original  Vocational  Education  Act,  New 
York  Stnte  hns  maintained  an  active  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
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(RCU) , known  within  the  State  Education  Department  as  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Education  Research.  Since  the  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  there  lias  been  a new  and  decisive  thrust 
to  the  direction  taken  by  occupational  research  in  New  York  State. 
Research  priorities  were  directed  at  established  matters  relating  to 
inner-city  youth,  curriculum  development  in  new  and  unique  occupa- 
tional areas,  and  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth. 

Consequently  all  requests  for  proposals  stemming  from  the  Re- 
search Coordinating  Unit  from  19G8  stipulated  the  priority  areas  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  dollars  expended  for  research  were  concerned 
with  these  areas.  Selected  research  projects  undertaken,  completed, 
disseminated  through  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
(ERIC)  system,  and  in  some  instances  replicated  and  kept  ongoing 
since  19(58  are  as  follows : 

1.  “An  Innovative  Approach  to  the  Development  of  Curriculum 
for  Occupational  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools  in  a Large 
Urban  Area.” 

2.  “Guided  Occupational  Training  for  Slow  Learners.” 

3.  “Evaluation  Program  for  Persons  with  Special  Needs.” 

4.  “Collegiate- Vocational  Education  Training  Programs  in  Urban 
Areas.” 

5.  “Development  of  a Cooperative  Secondary  Two-Year  College 
Retailing  Program  for  the  Disadvantaged.” 

0.  “A  Study  of  Student  Dropouts  from  Vocationally  Oriented 
Business  Programs  at,  Nassau  Community  College.” 

7.  “Career  Programs  in  Two-Year  Colleges  for  Persons  in  Urban 
Areas.” 

8.  “A  simulated  Instructional  Model  for  Educating  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Students  for  Employment  in  the  Hotel-Motel  Industry.”’ 

For  1971  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  11  research  projects 
under  contract  or  grant,  14  research  projects  underway  in-house,  3 
research  projects  funded  from  other  than  VEA  funds,  and  1 research 
project  funded  jointly  with  another  state.  The  RCU  is  also  head- 
quarters for  the  Department’s  ERIC  system  and  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  has  serviced  over  3,000  requests  for  resources.  This  form  of  RCU 
activity  is  constantly  increasing  and  a 50  percent  increase  is  projected 
by  191T2. 


.urmri’usmn'.xTs  in  (‘o.Nst:Mrai-iioMKjr.\KTX(»  rnoouAsrs 

The  needs  of  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  people  in 
New  York  State  justified  the  utilization  of  the  bulk  of  the  Part  F 
funds  to  initiate  new  programs  for  serving  this  population.  The  con- 
ditions indicated  that  new  programs  at  the  adult  level  would  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  meeting  needs  related  to  improving  consuiner- 
homemaking  skills.  Programs  were  initiated  to  provide  adults  with 
skills  relevant  to  their  role  as  homemakers,  consumers,  or  dual  roles 
of  homemaker  and  wage  earner.  Adults  in  large  urban  areas  and 
economically  depressed  rural  areas  arc  being  assisted  in  developing 
resources,  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  as  wise  consumers,  home- 
makers and  family  managers. 

Programs  have  been  planned  and  implemented  on  both  a full-time 
comprehensive  and  a short-term  basis.  The  adult  comprehensive  pro- 
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giams  aie  taken  to  tl'.o  learner  via  locations  such  as  housing  project 
centers,  laundromats,  storefront  centers,  church  facilities,  apartments 
m the  community,  community  education  centers,  mobile  units,  relo- 
catable classrooms,  and  adult  education  centers.  The  activities  involve 
0t  16rs’  md,vidual  skill  instruction;  group  demonstrations; 
1 tups:  resource  speakers ; laboratory  work;  identity  of  personal, 
f ai C01TVnull’tJ  resources;  individual  advisement;  home  teach- 
n|>.  -5  ^ ie  aSed  nnd  disabled;  and  follow-up  in  homes  of  instnictional 

Schedules  of  operation  involve  daily,  evening  and  Saturday  pres- 
entations and  group  activities.  Tho  activities  accented  involve  the 
consumer  aspects  of  home  economics. 

•?&l  a\ld  womei}  Participants,  in  conjunction  wiMi  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, play  a major  role  111  developing  program  content.  Instruction 
is  provided  by  homo  economics  teachers  with  the  help  of  indigenous 

rh°  ildGS  av  mv?!y?d  in  recruiting  participants,  assisting 
teaclieis,  and  providing  child  care  services.  Instructional  staffs  have 
a so  developed  learning  packages  including  such  media  as  video  tapes, 
nipcharts,  and  slide  senes.  5 

In  1970  ten  programs  operated  in  major  urban  areas  and  several 
were  m various  planning  stages.  In  1971,  twenty-six  programs  are 
operating  (ten  continuing  and  sixteen  new).  The  six  major  cities  each 
have  multiple  centers  and  all  but  three  of  the  remaining  fifteen  largest 
cities  have  centers.  I here  is  a concentration  of  programs  in  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  surrounding  New  York  City.  One  compre- 
hensive program  utilizing  a mobile  unit  is  serving  a rural  economically 

depressed  area.  These  programs  are  reaching  10,790  individuals  per 
year. 

<rr?,nSo°TCeS  rRV?  bef  Uj  lizcd  for  development  of  secondary  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  students.  There  are  fourteen  programs 
operating  m inner  city  areas  to  provide  supplemental  insrtuctmn  in 
n?rWU?C1  education,  the  dual  role  of  homemaker-wage  earner,  teacher 
aides  foi  liaison  with  community,  and  a semi-residential  home  man- 
agement  project  for  disadvantaged  high  school  girls 

tioJfcS 

3^ttda^d"  f°r  Sl0"’  'm-  Th“  P™J“£  ‘'"'o'™ 

inff'fton  short-term  programs  operate  at  tho  middle  school  level  serv- 
rtifdonte otential  dropouts,  migrants  and  academically  disadvantaged 

Ancillary  services  support  the  instructional  efforts.  Curriculum 
lnvolve  development  of  learning  packages  and  in-service  mate- 
; of  ft,  cpnsumer-liomemaking  education  nature.  Many  of  the  mate- 
™ J ire-bl  m%U^'  Tea?her  education  projects  have  been  conducted  for 
pre-service  and  in-service  candidates.  The  projects  involved  institutes 

tn w£kS in?.Pr°vepfofef  ftnd  Paraprofessionals’  ability 
to  work  with  the  disadvantaged.  An  evaluation  project  is  currently 
underway  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  ten  of  the  adult  compre^ 
hensive  program  activities.  1 
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LONG  range  and  annual  planning 

The  YEA  ’G8  requirement  that  each  State  submit,  a State  Plan  which 
includes  both  long  range  goals  and  annual  objectives  was  extreme^ 
wise  one.  It  forced  the  states  to  analyze  their  needs,  identity  then 
priorities,  establish  their  long  range  goals  and  propose  annually  activi- 
ties for  the  achievement  of  their  goals.  , , 

The  USOE  guidelines  for  the  format  of  the  State  Plan  took  the 
Federal  statute  literally  and  called  for  a three-part  document,  each 
part  with  its  own  identity  and  little  relationship  to  the  others. 

Part  I,  the  administrative  section,  consists  of  a substantial  duj  nca 

tion  of  the  language  in  the  Federal  Regulations. 

In  addition,  there  is  significant  incompatibility  between  w hat  is 
known  as  Part  II  and  Part  III  in  the  Federal  guidelines.  Under  the 
present  format,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  write  a long  range  plan  whic 
looks  at  first  glance  like  a carefully  developed  program  with  meaning- 
ful objectives  and  indication  of  significant  progress  through  the  hvc- 
vear  cycle.  At  the  samo  time,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  the  annual  plan 
to  permit  expenditures  for  the  development  and  maintenance  0 
ditional  programs  and  to  satisfy  vested  interests.  Ihe  Federal  design 
does  not  permit  a clear  display  of  internal  consistency  between  long 

range  plans  and  annual  program  plans.  • 

rHie  five-year  plan  and  the  annual  program  plan  foi  the  conin  g 
budget  year,  need  to  bo  interwoven  and  displayed  m a fashioii  that 
ponnits the  relationship  of  Parts  II  and  III  to  be  mrfetoly . obvious. 

1 Major  changes  have  been  made  by  New  \ ork  in  the  State  Plan  toi- 
mal  to  provide  a more,  viable  document.  These  include: 

1 The  long  range  plan  and  the  annual  program  plan  no  longci 
occupy  separate  sections  of  the  Plan.  In  the  new  format,  the  priorities 
and  objectives  of  the  long  range  plan  are  juxtaposed  with  the  l elated 
activities,  costs,  and  benefits  of  the  annual  program  plan. 

2.  Priorities,  objectives,  activities,  costs,  and  benefits  related  to  such 
program  elements  as  guidance,  construction,  curriculum,  etc.  Mono 
longer  listed  in  separate  sections  if  the  Plan.  In  the  new  format  a 1 
priorities,  objectives,  activities,  costs,  and  benefits  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  instructional  levels:  elementary,  secondary,  postsecondary, 
and  adult.  For  example,  all  information  concerning  guidance  at  the 
postsecondary  level  will  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  Plan  entitled 

postsecondary,  not  in  a separate  guidance  section. 

3 For  each  instructional  level,  elementary,  secondary,  postsecond- 
ary, adult,  and  multi,  information  is  organized  according  to  popula- 
tion group (s)  served:  general  population,  disadvantaged,  handicap- 
ped, and  multi-group  (comprising  all  population  groups) . 

The  changed  format  increases  the  documents  usefulness  as  a plan- 
ning instrument  by : . ....  j.  | 

(a)  permitting  an  overview  of  the  entire  program  tor  each 
instructional  level  without  a search  of  the  long  range  and  annual 
plans  for  the  various  program  elements ; 

(b)  clearly  demonstrating  tho  relationship  between  long  range 
objectives  and  activities  planned  for  the  coining  year  toward  ac- 
complishment of  those  objectives; 
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(c)  facilitating  tabulation  of  program  costs  for  a given  in- 
structional level  or  population  group  served. 

With  respect  to  state  plans,  two  considerations  are  submitted.  First, 
the  long  and  detailed  assurances  or  administrative  provisions  section 
of  a state  plan  should  be  eliminated.  In  almost  all  cases  this  section  is  a 
retyping  of  sections  of  the  statute  and  the  regulations.  Assurances 
can  be  handled  more  simply  with  a letter  of  agreement  to  comply  with 
statute  and  regulations.  Second,  the  long  range  and  annual  plan  pro- 
vision should  be  maintained  and  states  should  continue  to  be  required 
to  submit  such  material  annually  as  a basis  for  their  allotments.  The 
planning  requirement  established  by  the  Amendments  of  1968  is  one 
of  the  strongest  aspects  of  the  statute.  Without  its  continuance  as  a 
requirement,  the  intent  of  Congress  could  be  too  easily  set  aside  in 
some  quarters  in  favor  of  doing  ousines  in  the  old  ways.  Planning  has 
become  a strong  component  of  the  administrative  structure  of  occupa- 
tional education  in  New  York  State  and  it  has  proved  its  worth.  With 
or  without  such  a requirement,  New  York  will  maintain  the  practice  of 
continuous  long  range  and  annual  planning. 
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REGIONAL  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING 

The  administration  of  the  1968  Amendments  and  allocation  of  funds 
in  New  York  State  are  based  on  the  long  range  and  annual  plan  pre- 
pared each  year.  Priorities  which  consider  the  needs  of  people  and  the 
manpower  requirements  in  the  State  are  identified  clearly  in  the  plan. 
Coupled  with  this  concept  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  funds  are  not 
used  on  a reimbursement  or  sharing  of  the  cost  basis.  Federal  voca- 
tional funds  are  allocated  to  local  agencies  on  a 100  percent  basis  as 
grants  for  specific  purposes.  In  this  manner  due  consideration  is  given 
to  the  factors  specified  in  the  statute  and  funds  are  directed  to  priority 
needs  and  target  areas. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a total  system  of  integrated  planning,  and 
follow  the  statutory  requirement  of  long  range  plans  at  the  local  level, 
New  York  implemented  a system  of  regional  planning.  The  State  was 
divided  into  19  planning  regions  which  are  for  the  most  part  compati- 
ble with  the  overall  planning  regions  established  for  all  state  agency 
planning.  (A  map  of  these  regions  is  attached.) 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  New  York  State  required  long  range 
regional  planning  when  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was 
enacted.  The  present  system  is  a perfecting  of  the  earlier  arrange- 
ment and  now  includes  all  educational  agencies  within  each  specified 
region.  Included  are  public  secondary  schools,  two-year  community  and 
agricultural  and  technical  colleges,  urban  centers,  hospital  schools  and 
private  trade  and  business  schools. 

In  each  region,  all  agencies  desiring  to  be  eligible  for  allocation  of 
Federal  vocational  funds  must  participate  in  the  planning  activity. 
The  regional  planning  activity  was  conducted  by  full-time  planners, 
the  cost  of  which  was  supported  in  full  with  VEA  funds.  As  part  of 
the  plan,  each  agency  is  designated  to  serve  a portion  of  the  population 
or  provide  a level  of  program.  In  this  way,  overlapping  or  duplication 
of  services  is  avoided  to  a great  extent.  A copy  of  the  plan  outline  is 
attached. 

Approval  of  the  plan  establishes  the  eligibility  of  agencies  to  sub- 
mit local  plans  and  proposals  for  new,  expanded  or  modified  programs 
to  implement  its  identified  function  in  the  region. 

The  regional  plans  serve  another  purpose  as  well.  They  provide 
specific  inputs  or  data  for  use  in  updating  the  States  long  range  plan 
and  assists  in  identifying  activities  and  budget  allocations  in  the 
State’s  annual  plan. 

It  is  believed  that  the  coordinated  planning  system  described  pro- 
vides for  the  effective  administration  of  occupational  education  in  New 
York  State. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York — November  1970 

Revision 

Division  of  Occupational  Education  Supervision 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORGANIZING  A REGIONAL  LONG-RANGE  OCCUPATIONAL 

EDUCATION  PLAN 

(Planners  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  State  Plan) 
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PART  X 

The  final  document  which  is  developed  might  contain  introductory 
materials  such  as  preface,  foreword,  membership  of  advisory  and  other 
committees,  planning  personnel,  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
regional  plan,  and  related  data. 


PART  II. 

A description  of  the  region’s  occupational  needs,  based  on  demo- 
graphic ancl  economic  data. 

1.  Population  to  be  served  and  their  needs  (density,  changes,  ethnic 
composition,  economic  levels,  education,  population  by  age  and  sex, 
size  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  populations,  unemployment, 
welfare,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  the  like. ) 

2.  Total  enrollment  data  for  each  agency  with  projections,  holding 
power  (dropouts) , and  educational  plans  for  K-12,  private  schools, 
urban  center’s,  two-year  colleges,  and  adult. 

Interest  of  prospective  enrollees  in  occupational  education. 

4.  Business,  health,  industry,  and  manpower  opportunities. 

5.  Major  occupational  requirements. 

6.  Trends— all  new  developments  which  will  affect  employment, 
e.g.  new  mental  hospitals,  new  universities,  urban  development  proj- 
ects, new  shopping  centers,  construction,  and  the  like. 

7.  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS)  for  the  region  has  been  used. 

PART  in 

An  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  region’s  current  occupational 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  described  in  PART  II  and  of  the  extent 
to  which  new  and  expanded  programs  are  needed. 

Purposes  and  objectives  of  occupational  education  for  each  agency 
(now  and  for  the  future) .'  :-**i  ,.1]  y, 

1.  ....  • •>,;  PART  IV 

A five-year  plan  (July  1971- June  1976,  inclusive) , projecting  pro- 
grams which  will  meet  the  region’s  occupational  needs  and  clearly 
indicating  the  role  of  each  agency  in  meeting  these  needs. 

A time  schedule  for  the  introduction  of  programs  .need  not  be  indi- 
cated, although  priorities  might  be  established  with  related  rationale. 

It  is  understood  that  changes  in  a regional  long-range  plan  can  and 
should  be  made  on  the  evidence  of  changes  in  need.  Such  .evidence 
should  include  adequate  supportive  data.  . 

Section  A .-»•*.»*  -!•<•  * •: 

7.  Elementary 

1.1  Plan  to  acquaint  all  students  with  the  world  of  work  as  concomi- 
tant learnings. 

2.  Early  secondary  . : , 

2.1  Continue  1.1  above.  

2.2  Pre vocational,  exploratory.  : : • . . 
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3.  Secondary 

3.1  Local— courses  where  shared  services  concept  is  not  lively  to  apply 
including  regular  secondary,  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped. 

3.2  BOCES — occupational  education  for  standard,  regular,  general 
students,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  handicapped. 

4-  Post-sc condary — all  two-year  college  programs  ( public  and 
private ) , ana,  urban  center  programs 

4.1  Disadvantaged. 

4.2  Handicapped. 

4.3  Certificate  programs. 

4.4  Degree  programs. 

5.  Adult — all  agencies  serving  adults  and  out-of -school  youth 
including  MDT , OJT,  apprentice  preparation  and  the  like 
local  secondary. 

BOCES. 

Public  and  private  two-year  colleges. 

Correctional  institutions. 

Business  and  industry. 

Other. 

Section  B 

1.  Multi-level — involving  more  than  one  level , not  necessarily 
all  levels 

1.1  Guidance— begin  with  elementary  and  continue  career  ladder  con- 
cept— quantitative  and  qualitative  placement  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment opportunities — follow-up  data. 

1.2  Curriculum  development  ana  adjustment. 

Use  data  from  1.1. 

Continue,  modify,  expand,  terminate  programs. 

Programs  for  new  and  emerging  interests  of  individuals  and 
employment  opportunities. 

Combination  courses — modules  from  more  than  one  subject 
area. 

1.3  Other  purposes  and  parts  of  the  1968  Amendments — while  these 
may  be  multi-level  in  nature,  individual  parts  may  relate  to  a single 
level. 

Consumer  and  homemaking. 

Cooperative  education. 

Work-study. 

Construction. 

Exemplary. 

Research. 

Other. 

1.4  Evaluation  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  each  agency.  See  Part  III, 
second  paragraph. 

Section  G 

1.  Plans  for  coordination  among  the  agencies  with  resolutions 
and/or  statements  of  intent  oy  each 

1.1  Evidence  of  consultation. 

1.2  Understandings  among  the  agencies. 

1.3  Plans  to  avoid  needless  duplication. 

1.4  Genera]  agreements  for  the  future. 
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1'ART  V 

A plan  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (July  1970-June  1971) , consistent 
with  the  five-year  plan. 

PART  VI 

This  part  might  include  sections  devoted  to  bibliography,  appendix, 
acknowledgments,  and  the  like. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


State  Director— Charles  J.  Law,  Jr. 

Department  or  Purlic  Instruction, 

Hon.  Homan  C.  Pocnskt,  ^ Ju " 1J>'  im- 

General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
Washington,  D.C. 

i P jAiV  ; This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 

Hn^pMay  19’  •6qxTei?^inf^ation  riding  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Program  m North  Carolina. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  exciting  things  taking  place  for  children  and  adults  in  this  field. 
May  I sincerely  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  to  each  member  of 
your  subcommittee  for  the  fine  assistance  extended  to  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  m this  country. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  restrict  acceptances  to  a single  detailed  state- 
ment, we  are  forwarding  for  your  information  recent  publications 
which  outline  North  Carolina’s  progress  in  serving  the  Vocational 
Education  needs  of  children'  and  adults.  We  are  also  forwarding  a 
statement  regarding  our  ideas  for  improving  Federal  Law  and  admin- 
istration of  Vocational  Education  and  manpower  training  programs. 

If  you  should  need  additional  information  from  us,  mease  let  us 
know.  L 

Sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Law,  Jr., 

Director , Division  of  Occupational  Education. 

Ideas  for  Improving  Federal  Law  and  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education — North  Carolina 


GENERAL 

Sub-S act  ion  1 02$ — Definitions 

(i)  “Disadvantaged  Persons” — In  order  for  programs  to  be  truly 
operational,  it  is  necessary  for  a clear  definition  for  disadvantage!:! 
persons  be  established.  It  is  difficult  for  Vocational  Education  Agencies 
to  ad] ust  their  thinking  from  target  schools  for  ESEA.  purposes  to 
the  person-oriented  definition  for  Vocational  Education.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  definition  for  Vocational  Education  be  consistent  with 
that  for  ESEA. 

Sub-Section  102.12 — Requirements  of  work-study  program 
(o)  Limitation  of  hours  and  compensation  with  the  increase  in 
hourly  wages — It  is  no  longer  realistic  to  restrict  Work-Study  students 
during  the  regular  school  year  to  $45.00  per  month,  or  $350.00  per 
academic  year.  The  law  should  be  revised  to  leave  in  the  “no  more  than 
15  horn's  in  any  work”  requirement  and  delete  references  to  maximum 
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amount  earnable.  A possible  additional  restriction  might  be  that  the 

compensation  for  such  employment  will  not  exceed  the  States  minimum 
wage  rate. 


POST-SECONDARY-  EDUCATION 


\rPll  r-to  ?-967’i  tlV5lSreater  number  of  post-secondary  institutions  in 
N orth  Carolina  had  been  established.  In  1967,  the  Legislature  increased 
this  number  by  creating  seven  new  institutions  and  again  in  1969  bv 
approving  four  additional  institutions.  The  Legislature  now  in  session 
presently  has  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  two  more  pro- 
spective institutions.  Two  reports  have  been  compiled  and  submitted 
for  renew  by  the  committee  staff  to  supply  the  State  Legislature  with 
additional  information  relative  to  the  development  of  our  post- 
secondary system  of  institutions.  1 

Thu  requirements  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  Act  of  1968  has 
^ a tremendous  boost  in  services  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  persons  in  North  Carolina.  For  our  operation,  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  utilization  of  these  set-aside  funds  to  serve  both  of  these 
groups  would  be  helpful.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  rules  and 
regulations  are  required,  but  guidelines  established  on  the  national 
level  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  situations  we  are  con- 
fronted by  on  the  state  level. 

In  our  opinion,  unnecessary  constraints  create  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  occupational  education.  For  example,  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  vocational  education  written  by  staff  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  are 
prunarily  directed  towards  the  administration  of  secondary  education. 
There  is  very  little  recognition  of  a post-secondary  system  of  voca- 
tional education  which  is  involved  with  the  recruitment  of  students, 
the  requirement  of  tuition  payment,  and  the  development  of  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  out-of -school  youths  and  adults.  ■ 

Lack  of  federal  funding  at  the  authorization  level  has  meant  that 
wo  are  not  able  to  provide  services  to  additional  numbers  of  people 
who  could  profit  from  occupational  education.  North  Carolina  has 
overmatched  federal  dollars  for  many  years,  but  unless  funds  are  avail- 
able from  other  sources,  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  unemployed,  and  underemployed. 

Primary  Activities  and  Projects,  1968-1970 


PART  C.  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  OF  TIIE  OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  UNIT  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

A major  development  in  the  recent  history  of  North  Carolina’s 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  the  transfer  of  tliis  agency  from 
North  Carolina  State  University  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  name  of  the  RCU  was 
changed  to  the  Occupational  Research  Unit.  As  a result  of  the  transfer 
the  Occupational  Research  Unit  was  administratively  located  in  the 
Division  of  Research  within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Although  this  administrative  arrangement  prevails,  the  Minutes  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  clearly  indicate  that  the  ORU  should 
serve  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  within  the  Department 
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of  Community  Colleges  as  well  as  the  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

The  transfer  of  the  Occupational  Research  Unit  included  staff 
changes.  The  former  Director  of  the  RCU  became  Executive  Director 
of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  the  former 
Assistant  Director  of  the  RCU  became  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Research.  The  employment  of  a completely  new  staff  for  the  ORU 
began  in  November,  1969,  with  the  employment  of  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. A statistical  Analyst  was  added  in  November,  1969,  a Director  of 
the  Unit  in  March,  1970,  and  the  second  Assistant  Director  in  July, 
1970.  Interpretation  of  research  and  development  activities  conducted 
by  the  ORU  during  1969  and  1970  should  be  viewed  in  the  context 
of  these  organizational  and  staff  changes. 

The  ORU  is  the  group  within  the  Division  of  Research  which  focuses 
upon  the  research  needs  in  occupational  education.  Although  the  ORU 
is  now  located  administratively  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  was  started  at  North  Carolina  State  University  as  a 
USOE  project  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  research  in  occupational 
education.  The  ORU  was  founded  in  1966  as  one  of  a nationwide 
system  of  projects  designed  to  help  states  develop  a research  capacity. 
Initially  there  were  less  than  20  projects  funded,  but  now  over  if 
states  maintain  an  ORU  or  its  equivalent.  One  distinctive  feature  of 
the  ORU  (RCU)  projects  has  oeen  the  ready  acceptance  of  states, 
both  philosophical  and  financial,  to  fully  develop  the  ORU  (RCU) 
projects  into  a research  resource  for  the  states. 

Within  the  context  of  existing  legislation  and  in  accordance  with  the 
North  Carolina  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education , the  ORU  pro- 
vides services  in  several  major  areas.  All  of  these  services  are  directed 
toward  the  goals  of  stimulating  and  facilitating  research  in  occupa- 
tional education.  The  major  services  of  the  ORU  are  as  follows: 

( 1 ) identifying  research  needs ; 

( 2 ) developing  research  priorities ; 

(3 ) conducting  and  assisting  with  inservice  education ; 

(4)  reviewing  and  recommending  projects  for  funding  ; 

(5)  consultation  on  research  activities; 

(6)  coordination  of  research  activities;  and 

( 7 ) conducting  selected  research  studies. 

The  purposes  of  the  discussion  which  follows  are  to  explore  ORU 
services  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  goals  of  stimulating  and 
facilitating  research,  to  examine  the  interdependence  of  these  services 
and  those  of  other  groups  within  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction (SDPI)  and  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges 
(DCC). 

In  identifying  the  research  needs  in  the  State,  the  ORU  works 
closely  with*  a planning  council,  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  other  advisory  groups.  Inasmuch  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  research  can  bo  profitably  used  as  inputs  for  planning  and 
curriculum  development,  the  ORU  has  cultivated  and  maintains  con- 
tacts with  persons  directly  involved  in  these  processes.  Contacts  include 
representatives  of  program  services  within  the  SDPI  and  DCC, 
representatives  of  local  education  agencies  (LEA),  as  well  as  individ- 
uals and  agencies  functioning  at  the  regional  and  national  levels. 
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The  development  of  research  qn'iorities  has  been  identified  as  another 
major  area  of  sendee.  Pages  48—49  of  the  Stale  Plan  includes  a list 
of  20  research  areas  as  priority  concerns  for  the  years  1970-1975. 
Witliin  these  general  areas  the  ORU  will  employ  the  following  cri- 
teria in  establishing  research  priorities:  1)  potential  for  determining 
manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities,  2)  potential  for  determining 
needs  for  vocational  education,  3)  adequacy  of  human  and  physical 
resources,  4)  reasonableness  of  cost  estimates,  and  5)  potential  for 
utilizing  results  as  an  input  for  improving  the  teaching-learning 

process.  , . 

Another  service  area  in  which  the  ORU  is  involved  is  mservice 
training  related  to  the  generation,  implementation,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  research.  Stimulation  and  facilitation  of  research  can  be  en- 
hanced through  developing  among  DCC,  SDPI,  and  LEA  personnel 
a knowledge  of  the  potential  ana  limitations  of  research  in  occupa- 
tional education.  Inservice  education  programs  which  encourage  an 
understanding  of  basic  concepts  such  as  sampling,  design,  and  variance 
would  improve  communications  among  ORU,  DCC,  SDPI,  and  LEA 
personnel  who  are  concerned  with  maximum  utilization  of  research 
as  a component  of  the  curriculum  development  process.  Instructional 
programs,  such  as  the  workshops  conducted  to  aid  LEA  personnel  in 
developing  proposals  for  occupational  education  in  the  middle  grades, 
provide  an  example  of  cooperative  efforts  among  several  agencies 
(i.e.,  ORU,  State  Advisory  Council,  and  Division  of  Occupational 
Education)  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  research. 

In  establishing  a framework  for  inservice  training  activities  and  in 
attempting  to  stimulate  the  use  of  innovations  within  occupational 
education,  the  ORU  is  concerned  with  dissemination  of  useful  research 
data.  A recent  study  of  problems  in  educational  administration  identi- 
fied the  need  for  research  personnel  in  state  departments  of  education 
to  serve  as  catalysts  in  the  process  of  research  utilization.  By  provid- 
ing syntheses  of  research  findings,  which  are  stated  so  that  LEA  per- 
sonnel can  relate  these  findings  to  daily  instructional  activities  the 
ORU  can  partially  fulfill  its  role  as  catalyst.  In  addition  to  providing 
syntheses  of  research,  the  ORU  assists  persons  in  program  services 
in  using  publications  which  are  directly  applicable  to  specific  con- 
cerns in  occupational  education. 

The  State  Plan  and  existing  legislation  require  that  ORU  person- 
nel servo  in  reviewing  and  recommending  projects  for  funding.  In 
order  to  increase  the  validity  of  judgments  affecting  the  funding  of 
projects,  ORU  personnel  prefer  to  serve  as  cooperating  members  of 
teams  selected  to  review  and  recommend  projects.  Teams  comprised 
of  representatives  of  several  speciality  areas  (e.g.,  subject  matter 
specialists,  research  personnel,  budget  specialists)  should  introduce 
more  pertinent  criteria  into  the  review  process  than  any  speciality 
group  given  sole  responsibility  for  reviewing  and  recommending 
projects. 

Involvement  in  the  plans  for  developing  and  soliciting  of  research 
proposals  is  an  activity  related  to  the  major  service  described  above. 
ORU  personnel  work  closely  with  other  SDPI  and  DCC  personnel 
concerned  with  the  planning  and  implementation  of  exemplary  pro- 
grams. Representatives  of  teacher  education,  the  ORU,  SDPI  plan- 
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mng  operations,  and  SDPI  program  services  have  coordinated  their 
efforts  to  implement  a program  in  occupational  exploration  in  the  mid- 
dle grades.  Representatives  of  all  these  groups  also  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  project. 

Involvement  in  the  development  and  solicitation  of  proposals  logi- 
c. ally  relates  to  the  major  service  area  of  consulting  with  LEA,  DCC, 
and  SDPI  personnel  on  research  and  development  activities.  Many 
LEA’s  throughout  the  state  have  legitimate  research  needs  which 
suffer  due  to  inadequate  local  resources.  The  ORU  has  partially  filled 
this  need  for  resources  and  subsequently  facilitated  research  activities 
Ite  assuming  a consultant’s  role  with  respect  to  LEA  needs.  Consult- 
ing may  include  provisions  for  any  of  the  major  services  discussed 
above  including  specific  activities  such  as  assisting  in  developing 
research  instruments  and/or  guiding  proposals  through  the  various 
steps  and  agencies  required  before  funds  are  allocated.  Studies  which 
locus  on  the  analysis  of  employers’  needs  and  students’  interests,  such 
as  those  conducted  in  the  technical  institutes,  are  examples  of  the 
consulting  role  assumed  by  the  ORU. 

Effecting  consulting  services  are  dependent  upon  the  availability, 
expertise,  and  interest  of  the  consultants.  Satisfaction  of  the  first 
requirement  can  be  met  through  scheduling  which  reflects  the  impor- 
uniflue  research  problems  (e.g.,  recognition  and  understanding 
of  different  employment  patterns  in  geographical  areas  which  suggest 
the  need  for  individual  meetings),  but  which  allows  group  meetings 
on  common  problems  when  feasible.  ORU  personnel  have  increased 
tiieir  availability  by  serving  on  committees  affecting  occupational  edu- 
cation within  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  systems, 
the  criterion  ol  expertise  among  ORU  staff  members  has  been  met 
through  careful  staffing  procedures,  increasing  levels  of  compensation 
in  proportion  to  competencies  desired,  participation  in  conferences, 
workshops,  graduate  courses,  and  other  forms  of  inservice  education. 
Expertise  has  also  been  developed  through  the  experiences  afforded 
ULU  personnel  in  their  attempts  to  meet  the  criterion  of  availability. 

1 he  interests  of  ORU  personnel  in  the  projects  with  which  they  work 
been  partially  assured  through  perceptive  coordination  of  respon- 
silnhties  by  the  ORU  director.  Open  discussions  which  encourage 
UK  U personnel  to  express  and  pursue  areas  of  special  interests  have 
broadened  the  perspectives  of  ORU  personnel,  as  well  as  increased 
tneir  .appreciation  of  research  problems  which  previously  elicited 
neutral  responses. 

The  last  ma.or  area  of  service  for  the  ORU  identified  earlier  was 
coordination  of  research  activities.  The  coordination  role  of  the  ORU 
is  mandated  by  the  belief  that  concerned  efforts  and  additive  research 
increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  research  in  occupational 
education  As  a coordmating  agency  the  ORU  has  related  research 
plans  to  stated  priorities,  served  as  catalyst  for  special  interest  groups, 
facilitated  the  integration  of  both  procedures  and  findings  of  specific 
studies,  and  linked  research  interests  in  North  Carolina  to  regional 
ancl  national  developments  m occupational  education.  The  benefits  of 
avmg  an  agency  concerned  with  coordinating  research  are  evident  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  manpower  studies  within  the 
community  colleges  system  and  in  the  conducting  of  follow-up  studies 
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of  occupational  education  graduates.  The  development  of  general  in- 
struments which  can  be  efficiently  adapted  for  specific  needs  is  an 
example  of  the  valuable  role  of  a coordinating  agency. 

Obviously,  the  contributions  of  these  six  major  services  in  stimulat- 
ing and  facilitating  research  varies.  An  important  point  in  conclud- 
ing a discussion  of  services  is  the  interdependence  of  what  appear  to 
be  unique  experiences  (e.g.,  a private  conference  on  research  related 
to  a program  existing  in  only  one  school)  and  experiences  falling 
elsewhere  along  a commonality  continuum.  A similar  analogy  could 
be  stated  which  emphasizes  the  interrelatedness,  rather  than  unique- 
ness of  any  of  the  service  areas  discussed  thus  far.  Succinctly,  ORU 
personnel  view  all  activities  within  major  ai’eas  of  service  and  all 
major  areas  of  service  as  components  of  the  general  process  of  improv- 
ing occupational  education  through  research. 

Primary  activities  or  Projects  of  the  Occupational  Research  Unit 
since  1968  are  listed  below : 

1.  Assistance  in  conducting  in-service  education  workshops  in  pro- 
posal development  for  occupational  education. 

2.  Assistance  to  several  technical  institutes  in  conducting  studies 
of  local  educational  interests  hi  manpower  needs. 

3.  Primary  responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  the  state-wide 
evaluation  of  43  special  projects  concerned  with  Occupational  Explo- 
ration in  the  Middle  Grades. 

4.  Renewal  of  a state-wide  Follow-up  Study  of  graduates  of  high 
school  occupational  programs. 

5.  Serving  on  review  teams  to  evaluate  proposals  submitted  by 
local  education  agencies  (secondary  and  post-secondary  agencies). 

6.  Involvement  m the  review  of  evaluation  reports  from  technical 
institute  and  community  colleges  for  special  workshops  on  articula- 
tion in  occupational  education  between  secondary  and  post-secondary 
institutions. 

7.  Assistance  to  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  in  con- 
ducting a study  of  disadvantaged  people’s  perception  of  technical 
institutes  and  community  colleges. 

8.  Assistance  to  a teclniical  institute  in  developing  a study  for  deter- 
mining a profile  of  graduates  from  various  occupational  programs. 

9.  Evaluation  of  conferences  for  occupational  teachers. 

10.  ORU  staff  members  have  also  been  involved  in  State,  regional, 
and  national  meetings  concerned  with  occupational  education. 

11.  Assistance  in  proposal  development  and  evaluation  of  Exem- 
plary Projects. 

12.  National-Belmont-Task  Force  on  User’s  Guides. 

13.  Administration  of  Fiscal  Year  ’72  Part  C Research  funds. 

14.  Assistance  in  development  of  a computerized  State-wide  pro- 
gram reporting  system. 

15.  Assistance  in  proposal  development  and  evaluation  of  Handi- 
capped Projects. 

16.  Consulted  with  County  Board  of  Education  officials  on  ideas 
for  developing  proposal  for  program  for  students  with  special  needs. 

17.  Development  and  evaluation  of  achievement  measures  for  proj- 
ect entitled,  ‘‘An  Evaluation  of  the  Experimental  Vocational  Cur- 
riculum in  Independence  High  School”. 
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18.  Assisted  personnel  in  State  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
and  Department  of  Community  Colleges  in  developing  proposal  for 
mobile  unit  on  occupational  education. 

19.  Assisted  a technical  institute  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  in  developing  of  a proposal  for  a project  in  the 
area  of  Allied  Health  Occupations. 

20.  Assisted  Dr.  Bert  Westbrook,  Center  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion, on  project  entitled,  “The  Construction  and  Validation  of  a Meas- 
ure of  Vocational  Maturity”. 

21.  Consultation  with  graduate  students  at  both  the  masters  and 
doctoral  level  on  the  development  of  research  proposals. 

22.  Provided  leadership  in  working  with  the  Community  College 
Advisory  Council  toward  the  development  of  standards  and  criteria 
for  evaluating  post-high  school  institutions  in  the  Community  College 
System. 

23.  Provided  leadership  on  State-wide  evaluation  of  high  school 
vocational  education  programs. 

24.  Lectured  numerous  graduate  classes  in  Research  Methods  at 
surrounding  universities. 

25.  Consulted  with  Pre- Vocational  Education  Advisory  Group  of 
Georgia  Department  of  Education. 

26.  Attended  and  participated  in  quarterly  meetings  of  Association 
of  Occupational  Directors. 

27.  Participated  in  State  evaluation  of  Technical  Institutes. 

28.  Conducted  workshop  on  “Utilizing  the  UNCSTAT  Procedures” 
for  teacher  educators  and  others  on  the  campus  of  N.C.  State 
University. 

29.  Worked  with  committees  for  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  the 
Study  of  Public  Schools. 

30.  Assisted  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  in  developing 
a proposal  to  analyze  turfgrass  occupations  in  terms  of  the  work,  the 
opportunities  for  employment,  and  the  opportunities  for  supervised 
practice  experiences. 

31.  Assisted  personnel  in  Center  for  Occupational  Education  with 
evaluation  of  project  in  Brevard  County,  Florida,  entitled,  “An  Ex- 
perimental Design  for  a Multi-Cultural  Nongraded  Area  Vocational 
High  School  Associated  with  a Community  College”. 

32.  Consulted  with  officials  and  stalls  at  technical  institutes  on  self- 
study  report. 

33.  Retrieved  source  data  and  prepared  bibliographies  for  institu- 
tions and  individuals  engaged  in  government  sponsored  educational 
research. 

34.  Two  stall  members  attended  “PERT  Workshop”  sponsored  by 
Center  for  Occupational  Education. 

35.  Attended  and  made  presentation  at  North  Carolina  Vocational 
Association  Conventions. 

36.  Attended  national  conference  on  “Dissemination  of  Educational 
Ideas”  at  Michigan  State  University. 

37.  Participated  in  workshop  for  community  college  personnel. 

38.  Collected  North  Carolina  data  for  a study  entitled.  “A  Study 
of  Post-Secondary  Occupational  Education  in  the  South.”  The  study 
was  made  by  the  Southwide  Research  Coordinating  Council  in  co- 
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operation  with  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education.  This  study  was 
submitted  (along  with  other  documents)  as  evidence  of  need  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  accreditation  procedures  for  post-secondary 
occupational  education  programs.  The  Southern  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  has  subsequently  taken  favorable  and  positive  action 
in  this  direction. 

39.  Participated  as  a member  of  a national  ad  hoc  committee  of 
State  Research  Coordinating  Unit  directors  working  on,  “Guidelines 
for  a State  Vocational-Technical  Education  Information  System  Co- 
ordinated with  the  National  System,”  in  cooperation  with  the  Center 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

40.  Assistance  was  given  to  the  Research  Committee,  North  Carolina 
Vocational  Association,  in  a study  of  its  membership. 

41.  Assisted  Home  Economics  Education  Section,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  on  their  follow-up  study  of  tenth  grade  girls 
enrolled  in  North  Carolina  Public  Schools  in  1957-58. 

42.  Assisted  a technical  institute  on  the  devc’opment  of  a research 
proposal  in  Veterinary  Medical  Technology. 

43.  Evaluation  of  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program  in  the 
North  Carolina  Public  Schools. 

44.  Assisted  in  the  implementation  of  the  standards  project  which 

the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  for  Community  College  institu- 
tions in  the  State.  . . 

45.  Worked  with  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
on  a study  entitled,  “Survey  of  Characteristics  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Teachers  and  Students*’. 

The  following  appendices  illustrate  the  output  of  the  Occupational 
Research  Unit  as  related  to  publications. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

The  North  Carolina  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  become  a very  vital  force  for  occupational  education  in  our 
State.  The  Council  has  37  members  appointed  by  Governor  Robert  W. 
Scott.  It  has  employed  an  Executive  Director  and  a Secretary  to  serve 
as  its  staff.  The  staff  is  housed  on  the  campus  of  North  Carolina  State 
University.  Its  budget  is  administered  through  the  Controller  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Council  has  served  a real  advisory  function  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  its  staff.  It  has  provided  us  input  and  expertise  from 
a broad  spectrum  of  the  citizens  of  our  State.  The  Council  has  made 
major  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  State  Plan.  They  have 
provided  a stimulus  for  program  direction.  The  Council  provides  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  ideas  and  problems  by  Council  members, 
by  the  State  Board  staff  and  by  the  general  public. 

The  North  Carolina  Council  has  given  strong  support  to  occupa- 
tional education.  It  has  spoken  out  strongly  but  positively  in  such 
areas  as  program  support,  professional  development,  availability  of 
comprehensive  programs^  and  accountability.  Its  evaluations  have 
been  appropriate  and  fair.  We  have  moved  toward  implementation 
of  their  recommendations  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Members  of  the  Council  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  assist  with  occupational  education  activities.  Its  Executive 
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Director  serves  continuously  on  planning  committees  and  task  forces 
of  the  State  Board  and  its  Staff. 

The  North  Carolina  Council  has  developed  as  an  independent 
agency  as  required  by  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
and  the  Federal  Rules  and  Regulations.  But,  in  reality,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Council  and  its  staff  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
its  staffs  has  been  one  of  interdependency.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

I strongly  urge  the  continuation  of  and  financial  support  for  State 
Advisory  Councils. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


State  Director — Carrol  E.  Bmchinnl 

Statement  of  Carrol  E.  Burch  in  al,  State  Director,  State  Board 
for  Vocational.  Education 

The  North  Dakota  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  hon- 
ored to  provide  a statement  concerning  Vocational  Education  in  this 
State  as  administered  within  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Edu 
cation  Amendments  of  1968.  We  are  pleased  to  present  the  activities 

conducted  as  a result  of  this  legislation.  voiotu  in  Hip 

The  following  statements  of  progress  and  information  1 elate  to  the 
specific  areas  of  research,  post-secondary  education,  education  for  the 
handicapped,  methods  of  intra-state  distribution  of  funds,  and  contri- 
butions of  the  State  Advisory  Council. 

research 

In  addition  to  funding  several  research  projects  related  to  innova- 
tions in  vocational  curriculum ; comprehensive  cooperative  program  ot 
follow-up  placement,  and  job  development  services;  identification 
educational  accountability  through  a planned,  budgeting,  evaluation 
system,  considerable  effort  has  been  made  m conducting  a manpower 
needs  survey  of  the  State  to  determine  our  labor  needs.  Completion  ot 
this  study  will  provide  much  needed  data  fpr  effectively  planning 
vocational  training  programs.  This  study  is  being  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Employment  Security  Bureau. 

rOST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  expanding  existing  pro- 
rams  and  developing  new  vocational  offerings  on  the  post-secondary 
cvel* 

Tho  following  table  indicates  the  growth  in  the  number  of  programs 
and  students  served : 


- 

1968 

1970 

• Number 
of  schools 

Enrollment 

Number 
of  schools 

Enrollment 

2 

34 

Health.. - 

4 

501 

3 

5 

123 

592 

Trade  and  industrial 

2 

876 

5 

2, 119 

Most  of  the  growth  as  indicated  above  was  due  primarily  to  in- 
creased local  and  State  funds.  The  1969  North  Dakota  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $500,000  specifically  for  new  and  expa 
technical  programs  for  the  post-secondary  schools. 
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00  percent,  with  an  average  of  approximately  45  percent.  The  Con- 
sumer and  Homemaking  program  reimbursement  is  only  12  to  14  per- 
cent, due  to  limited  State  and  Federal  funds.  Reimbursement  for 
locally  controlled  post-secondary  schools  will  range  from  50  to  per- 
cent, nccording  to  an  established  formula. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  State  Advisory  Council  lias  provided  adequate  contributions 
o the  administration  of  vocational  education.  The  State  .board  lias 
jonsidered  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  council's  annual 
evaluation  report  and  implemented  a majority  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  felt  that  the  Council  could  have  performed  more  effectively 
bad  there  been  a more  defined  guideline  or  other  form  of  direction 
provided  related  to  its  responsibility.  The  Council  has  been  most  co- 
operative with  this  office  and  has  provided  valuable  assistance  on 
several  occasions.  The  Council  used  its  own  financial  resouices  o 
develop  a series  of  one-minute  films  on  vocational  education  to  be 
shown  as  public  service  announcements  by  each  television  station  in 
North  Dakota. 


INNOVATIVE  IDEAS  ON  CAREER  EDUCATION 

As  a result  of  Part  D (Exemplary  Section)  of  the  1968  Vocational 
i Education  Amendments,  North  Dakota  is  in  the  second  year  of  a 
three-year  project  designed  to  develop  a Career  Education  Model  I\. 

12  The  program  at  the  elementary  level  calls  for  the  integration  of 
activity  centered  experiences  into  the  existing  curriculum.  The  grades 
7-9  phase  provides  for  broad  based  occupational  exploration,  includ- 
ing classroom,  laboratory  and  field  experiences  in  a variety  of  occupa- 
tional areas.  At  the  secondary  level  (grades  10-12)  the  career  develop- 
ment program  becomes  move  specific.  In  addition  to  increasing  knowl- 
edge about  occupations  and  work  settings,  students  receive  experiences 
in  job  seeking,  file  applications  and  interviews,  understanding  of  em- 
ployer-employee relations;  and  a clarification  of  the  decision-making 
process  as  related  to  o"os  self.  ......  ...  1rt.0 

In  view  of  past  experiences  related  to  the  administration  of  the  l.)oo 
Vocational  Education  Amendments,  the  following  statements,  con- 
cerns, and  recommendations  are  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Positive  Features  of  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 

1.  As  a result  of  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  a 
much  broader  vocational  education  offering  has  been  implemented. 

2.  Federal  appropriations  have  stimulated  or  generated  more  State 
and  local  funds  to  be  spent  for  vocational  education. 

3.  Greater  flexibility  in  utilizing  100%  Federal  support  for  schools 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  provide  vocational  education 

has  been  provided.  . , , , , 

4.  Change  to  Statewide  matching  requirements  by  source  of  funds 
and  elimination  of  matching  requirements  by  levels  has  lieen  bene- 
ficial to  the  State. 
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fj.  Better  planning  is  being  accomplished  at  the  local  level. 

Rural  states  are  facing  problems  m implementing  the  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

1.  The  15  percent  set-aside  for  the  disadvantaged  creates  a hard- 
ship because  the  regular  vocational  program  support  had  to  be  re- 
duced from  50  percent  to  approximately  45  percent  due  to  the  set- 
aside. 

2.  Each  state  should  be  authorized  through  the  State  Plan  for  Voca- 
tional Education  to  determine  the  portion  of  Part  B Grants  to  States, 
based  upon  the  State’s  priority — not  upon  a nationally  established 
priority  of  15  percent  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  10  percent  for  the 
nandiciipped.  Because  our  State  is  small  and  sparsely  populated  (aver- 
age high  school  enrollment  is  90  students  in  grades  9-12) , we  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  the  support  provided  to  schools  for  the  opera- 
tion of  regular  vocational  programs  oven  though  our  State  Legislature 
has  doubled  its  appropriations  by  increasing  the  State  funds  from 
$995,803  to  $1,S28,000.  Without  this  increase  the  situation  locally  could 
have  been  most  critical  and  thereby  seriously  effecting  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  North  Dakota.  Although  we  are  receiving  more 
Federal  funds  overall,  the  support  to  our  schools  for  their  regular 
programs  has  been  reduced  due  to  the  Part  B — Grants  to  States  set- 
asicles. 

3.  Deviation  in  percentage  of  matching  requirements  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  creates  prob- 
lems for  the  local  educational  agencies.  For  example,  Part  C (Re- 
search) may  be  supported  up  to  75  percent  for  the  operations  of 
the  Research  Coordinating  Units,  whereas  research  grants  for  local 
projects  may  be  supported  up  to  90  percent.  Part  II  (Work-Study) 
may  be  supported  up  to  80  percent  and  Part  F (Consumer  and 
Homemaking)  up  to  90  percent  in  depressed  areas.  Confusion  could 
bo  eliminated  if  no  reference  were  made  of  percentage  requirements, 
allowing  states  to  determine  their  own  matching  requirements  since 
the  majority  of  the  financial  support  for  vocational  education  still 
comes  from  State  and  local  resources. 

4.  Definition  or  criteria  for  identifying  the  disadvantaged  vary 
from  one.  Federal  program  to  another.  Local  education  agencies  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  cope  with  this  problem  and  in  many  cases  resist 
identifying  the  disadvantaged  because  of  the  local  philosophy.  Local 
school’ administrators  and  personnel  feel  that  they  hopefully  are 
charged  with  providing  and  meeting  the.  needs  of  all  students  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  minority,  low  income,  mental  retards  identification. 

5.  The  cooperative  work  experience  programs  are  vital  and  most 
practical.  If  the  proposed  minimum  wage  of  $2.00  becomes  a reality, 
the  cooperative  vocational  education  programs  will  bo  jeopardized. 
We  do  not  oppose  the  $2.00  per  hour  minimum  wage,  but  we  do  feel 
that  there  must  be  more  flexibility  in  allowing  employers  to  train  our 
cooperative  students  without  placing  additional  financial  burden  on 
the  employer. 

0.  Advanced  funding  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  states  and  local 
educational  .gencies  are  to  effectively  plan  vocational  education 
programs. 
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7 There  must  be  stronger  leadership  at  the  National  level  to  elimi- 
nate a systems  of  priorities  between  the  elementary,  secondary,  higher 
educat  ion,  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Career  Development 

NORTH  DAKOTA  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 

The  North  Dakota  Exemplary  Project  in  Career  Development  grew 
out  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Included  m 
the  1968  Amendments  was  a section  entitled  ‘•Exemplary,  xt  was 
the  purpose  of  this  section  to  stimulate  now  ways  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  school  and  work. 

Federal  funding  for  the  Exemplary.  Career  Development  Program 
became  available  through  a proposal  initiated  by  the  North  Dakota 
State  Bonrd  for  Vocational  Education.  The  project  is  scheduled  to 
have  the  enreer  development  model  completed  and  disseminated-state- 
wide  by  June  30, 1973. 

W1IAT  DO  WE  MEAN  “CAREER  DEVELOPMENT" 

Career  development,  is  self  development.  It  is  the  process  of  helping 
an  individual  to  understand  accurately  both  himself  and  the  world  ot 
work,  the  specific  educational  and  job  requirements  of  occupations, 
entry  and  progress  in  education  pursuits  and  ultimately  the  choice 
of  a vocation. 

This  ongoing  process  of  career  development  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  an  individual  actually  reaches  his  ultimate  career  decision, 
r.  not  at  any  single  moment  in  time,  but  through  a series  of  experiences 
and  resultant  decisions  over  a period  of  years.  Career  development  is 
sequential,  building  on  vocational  development  tasks  at  each  level,  and 
is  implemented  throughout  the  curriculum. 

' Career  development  is  every  teacher’s  responsibility.  Every  teachci 

I must  teach  for  transfer  of  their  subject  into  the  world  of  work.  Teach- 
ers cannot  as: tune  that  the  students  will  make  the  relevant  mterpreta- 

I tion  on  their  own.  . . 

I The  career  development  program  is  one  of  orientation  and  mtorma- 

tion  at  the  elementary  level;  information, self  evaluation  and  explora- 
> tion  at  tho  junior  high  level;  and  exploration  and  preparation  at  the 
' senior  high  level. 

1 CAREER  DE1T2LOPMENT  GRADES  K-0 

; The  program  at  the  elementary  level  calls,  for  the  integration  of 

; activity  centered  experiences  into  the  existing  curriculum.  These 

activities  provide  meaningful  experiences  which  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  positive  self  concepts,  appreciation  of  all  vocations,  under- 
! standing  of  workers,  positive  attitude  toward  work  and  the  concept 
[ that  all  work  has  dignity.  ...  . 

! At  the  elementary  level,  there  is  neither  intent  nor  desire  to  channel 

students  into  any  occupational  decision;  rather,  to  build  a base  of  ex- 
perience and  exposure  upon  which  the  student  can  most  effectively 
make  decisions  relating  to  his  next  step  in  the  life-education 
continuum. 
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GRADES  7-0 

This  phase  of  the  program  provides  for  broad  based  occupational 
exploration  including  classroom,  shop,  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ences in  a variety  of  occupational  areas. 

It  is  designed  to  assist  junior  high  students,  through  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach,  develop  a more  realistic  plan  for  their  own 
careers.  I he  activities  provide  for  further  development  of  self  concept, 
self  appraisal  of  abilities,  interests  and  aptitudes;  understanding  of 
education  avenues;  appreciation  of  economic  and  social  values  of 
work  and  an  awareness  of  the  decision-making  process. 

Many  of  the  activities  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
visit  the  business  community  and  observe  workers  on  the  job  at  all 
levels,  including  semi-skilled,  skilled,  technical  and  professional  occu- 
pations. otu dents  will  interview  workers  to  learn  their  respective 
feelings  about  their  occupation,  the  educational  requirements,  work 
settings,  benefits,  work  hours,  and  job  characteristics  relative  to  self- 
charactenstics. 

GRADES  10-12 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  career  development  program  becomes 
more  specific.  In  addition  to  increasing  knowledge  about  occupations 
and  work  settings,  students  receive  experiences  in  job  seeking,  job 
application  and  ]ob  interviews;  understanding  of  employer-employee 
lelationships ; and  a clarification  of  the  decision-making  process  as 
relates  to  self.  1 

Activities  that  help  relate  subject  matter  content  to  actual  work 
situations  will  be  integrated  into  the  various  disciplines.  Students  will 
continue  to  develop  an  understanding  of  self  and  an  awareness  of  their 
piefened  life  style.  Assistance  is  provided  in  selection  of  appropriate 
course  work  and  actual  “work”  experiences  are  provided  through  coop- 
erative vocational  education  programs. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  guidance  function  at  the  sec- 
onding level  m assisting  and  implementing  the  student’s  vocational 
preference  whether  it  be  entering  work  after  high  school  or  continuing 
his  education.  1=5 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  “DEMONSTRATION  SITE” 

u The  Bismarck  School  District  lSTo.  1 has  been  designated  as  the 
aemonstrawon  site”  for  the  career  development  program  IC-12.  The 
district  has  eleven  elementary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  4,387  stu- 
dents  and  1<9  teachers;  tln-ee  junior  high  schools  with  enrollments  of 
2,0o0  and  113  teachers  and  one  senior  high  school  with  enrollment  of 
1,710  and  85  teachers. 

pie  career  development  activities  (K-12)  will  be  developed,  field 
tas'ced,  and  brought  into  operation  at  this  single  operational  setting. 
The  project  is  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  if  the  end  product  is  to  be 
used  by  teachers  they  must  bo  involved  in  its  development. 

Ihe  activities  developed  will  be  applicable  to  all  school  sizes  and  set- 
.■p3  whether  it  be  the  traditional  classroom  approach  or  the  indi- 
vidualized approach. 
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SPECIAL  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

The  Career  Development  Program  (K— 12)  will  be  supplemented 
with  experimental  projects  in  career  exploration  and  intensive  train- 
ing during  the  summer. 

Exploring  the  UW orld  of  TP or/c” 

The  Exemplary  Project  is  contracting  with  post-secondary  voca- 
tional schools  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  from  throughout 
the  state  to  investigate  clusters  of  occupations. 

The  program  is  designed  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  making  a career  decision,  difficulty  selecting 
meaningful  course  work,  and  difficulty  in  analyzing  themselves — their 
interests,  present  abilities,  and  aspirations.  Students  spend  one  week  in 
“hands  on”  activities  in  each  of  five  broad  occupational  areas  which 
encompass  many  different  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  experiences  in  the  shops  and  laboratories,  students 
are  involved  in  visits  to  industry,  group  guidance  activities,  recrea- 
tional events  and  social  interaction  during  their  stay  on  the  campus. 

Intensive  vocational  training 

The  project  is  contracting  with  area  vocational-technical  schools  in 
offering,  during  the  summer,  intensive  vocational  training  in  selected 
occupations  for  students  who  have  finished  high  school  or  dropouts 
who  have  not  had  access  to  vocational  education  and  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  for  advanced  training. 

The  programs  are  designed  to  provide  job  entry  skill  in  such  occu- 
pational areas  as  bank  teller,  key  punch  operation,  production  typist, 
service  station  attendant,  cashier  checker,  and  nurses  aide.  The  pro- 
grams vary  from  five  to  ten  weeks  in  duration. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Guidance  and  Counseling  is  a vital  function  at  every  grade  level  in 
the  career  development  program  with  special  emphasis  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  to  provide  every  student  with  information  about  occupa- 
tional choices  as  well  as  educational  avenues. 

The  exemplary  project  will  provide  in  cooperation  with  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Office,  vocational  counseling  services  to  all  schools,  to 
assist  counselors  in  developing  a vocational. counseling  program  and  to 
provide  actual  vocational  counseling  services  to  schools  that  do  not 
have  a guidance  program.  In  addition,  assistance  will  be  provided 
schools  in  selecting  occupational  information  for  their  libraries. 

PARENTS  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  exemplary  project  recognizes  the  important  role  that  parents 
perform  in  the  career  development  process  of  their  child.  Parents 
instill  attitudes  about  work  by  the  things  they  say  and  do  regarding 
their  own  job.  They  provide  opportunities  for  exposure  to  work  and 
help  children  make  a choice  according  to  his  interests  and  aptitudes. 
Children  need  someone  to  consult  with  about  their  life  style.  Parents 
are  their  first  source. 
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Parents,  as  workers,  provide  excellent  resource  people  for  classroom 
discussion  on  the  world  of  work.  The  exemplary  project  calls  for 
parent  involvement  throughout  the  career  development  process. 


AGENCIES  INVOLVED  IN  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 

The  Career  Development  Program  is  being  developed  in  consulta- 
tion  aiid  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Aorth  Dakota  school  Administrators  Association,  Secondary  School 
Enncipais  Association,  Department  of  Elementary  Principals,  North 
Dakota  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  North  Dakota  Associa- 
tion of  Classroom  Teachers,  Nortli  Dakota  Employment  Security 
Bureau  and  Industry  and  Labor.  J 

EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 

Successful  completion  of  the  Exemplary  Career  Development  pro- 
gram will  accomplish : 1 

An  increased  student  awareness  of  self  and  occupational 
option.  l 

A vocationally  integrated  curriculum  K-12. 

An  increased  knowledge  of  *he  world  of  work  through  syste- 
matic exposures  to  workers  and  work  settings. 

A reduction  in  high  school  and  college  dropout  rates. 

A positive  attitude  toward  work  and  preparation  for  work. 

An  increase  in  job  placement  and  job  satisfaction. 

A.  more  relevant  education  curriculum  K— 12  by  bridrincf  the 
school  and  community. 

An  integration  of  educational  efforts  of  all  teachers  around  a 
common  goal. 

An  improved  State  Vocational  Guidance  program. 

An  improved  working  relationship  of  all  state  agencies  and 
organizations  having  a similar  purpose. 

EXEMPLARY  PROJECT  PHILOSOPHY 

The  North  Dakota  Exemplary  Project  philosophy  can  best  be 
summed  up  m the  following  quotation  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt. 
i ii  ® , 1 consider  it  nearly  so  important  what  people  cfioose  as  we 
do  that  they  choose  from  the  widest  range  of  opportunities. 

We  aren’t  as  concerned  about  what  the  young  person  decides  about 
ms  opportunities  as  we  are  what  lie  decides  about  himself  in  relation  to 
these  opportunities.  We  don’t,  want  to  make  people  do  tilings — we  want 
to  let  them  find  ways  of  doing  things.  We  aren’t  as  interested  in  the 
something  they  become  as  the  someone  they  become.” 
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State  Director — Byrl  R.  Shoemaker 

Progress  in  Vocational  Education  Under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968 — State  of  Ohio 

(Byrl  K.  Shoemaker,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Columbus, 

Ohio) 

Mr.  Pucinski,  Members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
I am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  our  progress 
in  Ohio  to  serve  people  through  vocational  education.  Your  plan  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,  and  the  opportunity  that  you  have  granted  us  to  make  reports 
to  you  on  our  progress  are  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  voca- 
tional education  and  the  future  of  our  nation.  The  nation  is  grasping 
for  solutions  to  social  and  economic  problems.  Too  often  those  in  posi- 
tion to  plan  or  to  approve  plans  are  reaching  for  quick  and  popular 
efforts  to  solve  these  problems  when  such  problems  must  be  approached 
on  the  basis  of  long-term  planning.  Lasting  solutions  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  facing  our  nation  can  be  achieved  only  through 
massive  efforts  at  prevention  rather  than  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  treatment  after  the  problems  are  with  us  as  adults. 

The  Federal-state-local  system  of  vocational  education  in  this  nation 
is  providing  service  to  over  eight  million  youth  and  adults  during  this 
current  year.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  we  provided  service  to  328,373  youth 
and  adults  in  FY  1970,  the  last  year  for  which  full  information  is 
available.  There  is  no  other  delivery  system  in  the  nation  which  is 
presently  delivering  this  amount  of  vocational  and  technical  training 
to  youth  and  adults  or  capable  of  delivering  the  amount  of  services 
that  will  be  needed.  The  support  for  vocational  education  at  the  state 
and  local  level  as  a viable  delivery  system  of  services  to  youth  and 
adults  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  states  match  the 
Federal  funds  provided  for  vocational  education  on  the  basis  of  four  to 
five  state  and  local  dollars  to  each  federal  dollar  invested.  There  is  no 
other  manpower  delivery  system  which  can  approach  this  record. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  vocational  education  is  a man- 
power delivery  system,  with  emphasis  upon  the  services  to  people. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  the  succeeding  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  gave 
significantly  new  directions  to  the  vocational  education  program  in 
the  nation.  The  results,  or  effects,  of  these  two  Acts  are  now  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  programs  of  vocational  education  throughout  this 
nation. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  the  emphasis  in  the 
Federal  Vocational  Education  Acts  was  upon,  the  preparation  of 
skilled  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  within  our 
technological  society.  Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and  the  subsequent  amendments  in  1968,  the  role  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  prepare  skilled  workers  for  business  and  industry  was  retained, 
but  additional  responsibilities  were  assigned.  Such  responsibilities 
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placed  emphasis  upon  the  social  and  economic  responsibilities  of  voca- 
tional education  to  all  ability  levels  of  youth  and  adults,  to  the  inner- 
city  problems  of  our  major  cities,  to  the  growth  of  services  to  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population,  to  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
advantaged, and  to  the  home  and  family  living  and  the  child  care 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  homes  in  our  major  cities. 

A totally  new  role  assigned  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  was  the  pre-vocational  role  of  leading  students  to  a 
point  of  occupational  choice.  In  Ohio  we  have  interpreted  this  role 
to  be  career  motivation  in  the  elementary  school,  career  orientation 
at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels  and  career  exploration  at 
giades  nine  and  ten.  Such  programs  provide  preparation  for  choice 
oi  a pre-professional  or  a vocational  program  at  age  16  or  the  eleventh 
giadOj  leading  to  employment  or  further  education  of  a vocational, 
technical  or  professional  level  beyond  high  school. 

The  public  school  system  offers  the  only  economical  base  for  signifi- 
cant investments  of  Federal  funds  in  solutions  to  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  We  cannot  afford  another  schools  system.  There  is 
er  institutional  organization  that  touches  the  lives  of  essentially 
in  i ?ui  y°.uth  during  their  most  important  years  of  development, 
Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  on  a categorical  basis  have 
encouraged  the  public  education  system  to  invest  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. Tho  investment  in  vocational  education  was  an  investment  in 
change  of  the  existing  educational  system. 

The  present  investments  in  vocational  education  at  the  Federal  level, 
however,  are  insignificant  in  terms  of  the  goals  established  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  tho  social  and  economic 
needs  of  our  nation,  and  the  possibilities  for  the  use  of  the  Kedernl- 
state-local  relationship  in  vocational  education  for  investments  in 
change.  Change  can  be  achieved  by  investments  in  vocational  programs 
directed  towards  home  and. family  life,  career  motivation,  orientation 
and  exploration;  and  vocational  and  technical  education  as  a prepara- 
tion for  work  and  as  a continual  resource  for  retraining  and  upgrading. 

A.  PROGRESS  IX  VOCATIOXAL,  KDUCATIOX  IX  TIIE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

I lie  growth  and  development  of  vocational  education  in  Ohio  is 
based  largely  upon  stimulation  provided  by  improvements  in  funding 
for  vocational  education  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  level.  The 
Federal  funds  provided  under  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  19G3 
and  \ ocational  Education  Amendments  of  1908  gave  leadership  and 
support  to  program  development  which  enabled  us  to  obtain  greater 

Sort  for  the  vocational-technical  programs  from  the  state  and 
levels.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  Federal  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  have  not  kept  pace  with  either  the  assigned  needs 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  or  the  growth  of 
investments  from  the  state  and  local  levels.  During  this  current  fiscal 
year  state  appropriations  for  vocational  education  totalled  $73,719,732. 

opecinc  indications  of  the  growth  of  services  to  youth  and  adults  are 
as  follows: 

program:  growth  and  devf.lopment 

During  the  decade  of  1960—19  <0  there  has  been  a significant  growth 
in  the  number  of  youth  and  adults  served  bv  vocational  education. 
The  growth  is  as  follows : 
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I960 

1952 

1964 

1966 

1968 

1970 

1971 

Youth 

Adults 

37,  .715 

83, 578 

43,212 

82,981 

55, 199 
115,254 

71, 602 
136,  593 

105,941 
159, 642 

135, 088 
189.647 

152,418 
* 218,  570 

i Estimate- 


During  tho  same  period  there  were  major  changes  in  vocational 
programs  to  provide  greater  services  to  disadvantaged  and  lnindi- 
capped  youth  and  adults  through  organized  vocational  urogram?  Tho 
growth  of  enrollment  in  programs  plnnned  for  disadvantaged  „nd 
hnndicapped  youth  are  as  follows : 

I960  1962  1964  1966  1968  1970  1971 


High  school 

Ou1*of-school  youth  and 
adults 


0 0 443  1,  150  5,010  10,681  14,283 

0 274  0 0 0 45,381  35.  775 


The  growth  of  vocational  education  has  been  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  greater  numbers  of  students  are  remaining  in  school  in  ail  economy 
that  demands  a high  school  diploma  ns  a minimum  credential  for 
enrollment.  Comparative  figures  on  percentage  of  youth  starting  first 
grade  who  complete  high  school  are  as  follows : 

1955  I960  1965  1970 


Percent  complet'ng  high  school 55.3  67.7  75.5 


The  first  investments  in  construction  and  equipment  for  vocational 
education  from  the  state  level  came  under  the  allocations  from  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Tho  contribution  to  program  de- 
velopment in  vocational  education  brought  about  by  this  investment 
stimulated  the  state  administration  and  the  legislature  to  provide  state 
funds  for  such  additional  facilities.  The  investments  of  state  and  Fed- 
eral funds  since  the  initial  funds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  are  ns  follows : 

(In  dollar $J 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1.  Federal  funding  under  tiie 
Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and  amendments 
of  1968.... 

4.530,389 

6,123,838 

7,587,707 

7, 108.971 

6.356,149 

4. 798. 750 
16,221. 593 

7.059.  531 
52,768.734 

The  regulations  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  stimulated 
us  to  attempt  to  find  means  of  improving  nutrition,  child  care,  and 
money  management  in  tho  housing  developments  of  our  inner  cities. 
The  first  pilot  program  of  this  tvpc  was  initiated  in  Cleveland  with 
Title  F funds  in  1967.  With  additional  funds  being  made  mailable 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  19C8  and  further 
stimulation  to  provide  services  to  inner-city  families,  the  successful 
pilot  program  was  expanded  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  extended  to 
over  seven  of  our  major  cities.  In  addition,  during  this  past  year  a 
pilot  program  has  been  initiated  in  two  rural  areas  of  our  state  under 
area  vocational  education  centers  to  determine  how  best  wc  could 
serve  disadvantaged  families  outside  of  our  major  cities.  These  pro- 
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grains  truly  offer  a basis  for  a broad  expansion  of  services  to  families 
of  the  inner-city  to  improve  the  quality  of  home  and  family  life  and 
the  chances  of  success  of  the  youth  in  the  homes  in  our  public  school 
system.  The  enrollments  in  this  home  and  family  living  program 
since  its  inception  are  as  follows : 

1969  47,456 

1970  57,783 

1971  67,461 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  develop  new  types  of  programming  to  enable 
young  people  to  enter  employment  on  the  basis  of  success  and  not 
bo  thrust  upon  the  world  of  work  with  the  concept  that  they  are  fail- 
ures. Agriculture,  Business  and  Office,  Distribution,  Home  Economics, 
and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  service  in  our  state  all  have  added 
many  new  programs  to  enable  the  less  able  students  or  the  discouraged 
students  to  find  their  way  into  employment.  One  program,  occupa- 
tional work  experience,  planned  specifically  for  youth  age  16  and  up 
at  whatever  grade  level  they  mignt  be,  was  established  on  the  basis 
of  a co-op  program.  Any  student  who  wanted  to  enroll  in  vocational 
education  could  be  accepted  into  this  program  and  placed  on  a half- 
day schedule  in  an  honest  job  in  which  he  could  earn  money7  and  gain 
skills  and  which  enabled  him  to  be  a part  of  the  school  program  dur- 
ing the  other  half  day.  Two  periods  of  that  half  day  in  school  arc 
spent  with  the  occupational  work  experience  coordinator.  During  this 
time  the  instructor  provides  work  adjustment,  economic  and  job  im- 
provement information,  and  limited  technical  instruction.  The  growth 
of  enrollment  in  this  program  is  as  follows : 


1963 

1965 

1967 

1969 

1971 

Enrollments  in  occupational  work  experience  programs 

40 

390 

1,730 

4, 840 

8, 570 

Representatives  from  major  cities  indicated  that  there  were  many 
youth  who  were  dropout-prone  at  age  14  and  15  and  would  not  be  in 
school  at  age  16  to  be  enrolled  in  vocational  education.  Studies  in 
guidance,  however,  wonld  indicate  that  youth  at  age  14  and  15  are 
socially  and  psychologically  immature  as  far  as  making  a vocational 
choice.  According  to  studies  in  guidance,  age  16  is  a logical  age  for  an 
occupational  choice  as  a basis  tor  preparation  towards  that  occupa- 
tional choice.  Instead  of  a vocational  training  program  for  the  14  and 
15-vear  olds,  an  occupational  work  adjustment  program  has  been 
instituted  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1960  which  uses  work  as  an  adjustment  process.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  prove  to  the  young  person  through  a work  adjustment  experience, 
in  which  he  is  paid  money  for  real  work,  that  he  can  be  successful  and 
to  encourage  him  to  make  a choice  of  vocational  or  pre-professional 
training  as  he  reaches  age  16.  This  program  is  only  two  years  old,  but 
the  growth  in  units  and  enrollment  is  indicated  below,  with  a projec- 
tion for  next  year: 


1970  1971  Projected  1972 


OWA  denar 19  1 16  199 

OWA  enrollment 790  2.367  3.376 
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Experiences  with  girls  in  the  inner-city  sections  of  our  major  cities 
have  revealed  many  over-age  and  grade  girls  at  grades  seven  and  eight. 
Many  of  the  girls  have  moved  into  the  big  city  from  rural  areas  and 
find  the  adjustment  difficult.  The  regular  home  economics  program 
seemed  to  have  little  relationship  to  these  girls,  both  in  terms  of  skills 
provided,  and,  in  encouragement  and  assistance  to  adapt  to  an  urban 
society.  The  first  program  to  serve  this  type  of  girls  was  initiated  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  in  1969.  It  was  identified  as  an  “impact  home  eco- 
nomics program”  for  disadvantaged  girls  at  the  grade  levels  identified 
above,  and  a special  effort  was  made  to  relate  the  in-school  program 
to  the  mothers  of  the  girls  enrolled.  In  this  case,  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  the  mothers  into  the  school  for  co-curricular  activities  with  the 
student  and  the  teacher  in  addition  to  visits  to  the  home.  The  success 
of  this  program  during  its  first  year  in  terms  of  student  changes  in 
.attitudes  and  teacher  evaluation  of  its  success  has  led  us  to  make  this 
program  available  to  all  of  the  major  cities  and  to  initiate  during  this 
year  the  service  of  a mobile  unit  m Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  plan  is  to 
take  a mobile  home  improvement  laboratory  into  the  neighborhoods 
served  by  the  impact  programs.  The  enrollments  in  this  very  new  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  are  as  follows : 


1970 

1971 

•Classes... 

20 

30 

746 

-Enrollment 

The  funding  under  the  Exemplary  Section  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  and  the  new  regulations  encouraging  voca- 
tional education  to  move  into  pro- vocational  programming,  down  to 
the  kindergarten  level,  gave  us  our  first  opportunity  to  invest  in  this 
type  of  program.  A plan  was  developed,  based  upon  the  concept  of 
placing  the  responsibility  for  vocational  guidance  within  the  cur- 
riculum, rather  than  as  an  appendage  to  the  curriculum.  On  this 
basis  we  have  developed,  and  are  field  testing,  a model  of  career  devel- 
opment, based  upon  the  concept  of  career  motivation  in  Grades  K 
through  6,  career  orientation  in  Grades  7 and  8 and  career  exploration 
in  Grades  9 and  10.  The  career  orientation  program  was  initiated 
during  the  FY  1970  school  year  and  the  success  of  this  program  led 
ns  to  expand  that  program  during  this  fiscal  year  and  to  initiate 
pilot  programs  of  career  motivation  m Grades  K-6  and  career  explora- 
tion in  Grades  9-10.  There  is  every  indication  that  these  two  ventures 
are  a success. 


1970 

1971 

•Career  motivation  (K-6): 

Number  of  schools 

16 

Enrollments 

0 

11,317 

•Career  orientation: 

Number  of  schools 

16 

26 

7,600 

Enrollments 

6,000 

•Career  exploration: 

Number  of  schools 

5 

Enrollments 

0 

4,860 
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Under  the  area  of  research  we  have  moved  to  place  our  information 
system  on  data  processing  for  the  purposes  of  efficiency  in  data 
retrieval  and  reporting.  Massive  improvements  have  been  made  in 
our  data  gathering  and  reporting  systems  for  both  ease  of  admin- 
istration and  accuracy  of  reporting.  This  service  has  been  established 
by  the  R.CU  unit  located  in  our  department  office  in  order  that  it  can 
be  of  service  to  the  total  vocational  program  in  Ohio.  The  availability 
this  year  of  Federal  funds  under  the  research  grants  and  exemplarv 
program  funds,  Part  C,  enabled  our  Division  to  identify  research 
needs. 

Total  22  cities  have  Career  Gr.  K-10  programs  reimbursed  for $621, 549 

In  addition,  our  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  initiated  the  de- 
velopment of  an  evaluation  system  of  program  review  for  improve- 
ment, development  and  expansion  of  vocational  education,  identified 
as  “ Pit  IDE.”  This  evaluation  technique,  involving  self-study  by  the 
local  educational  programs  before  program  review  by  a team  from  our 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  was  field  tested  during  this  past 
year  in  eleven  of  our  vocational  education  planning  districts.  The 
concept  has  been  to  look  at  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vocational 
education  services  for  youth  and  adults  on  the  basis  of  a vocational 
planning  area  which  may  cover  one  or  more  counties,  rather  than 
l imiting  the  review  to  an  individual  district  which  may  or  may  not 
have  the  student  base  and  tax  base  to  provide  for  an  adequate  program. 
The  pattern  has  now  been  established  to  conduct  a program  review  in 
all  the  vocational  planning  districts  in  the  state  of  Ohio  on  a five-year 
rotation. 

This  program  review  includes  a questionnaire  to  students  and  to 
parents.  During  the  study  of  the  eleven  vocational  planning  districts 
this  fiscal  year,  a total  of  *23,000  parents  returned  questionnaires  which 
were  then  tabulated  by  means  of  data  processing,  along  with  the  ques- 
tionnaires from  29,000  students.  The  results  of  this  program  review 
procedure  indicate  that  it  is  an  excellent  method  for  program  im- 
provement, development  and  expansion.  The  responses  from  the  par- 
ents and  students,  even  in  those  districts  which  do  not  now  have  voca- 
tional education,  indicate  a strong  desire  for  an  expansion  of  vocational 
education  programming.  A summary  of  the  student  and  parent  survey 
is  available  upon  request. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  state  of  Ohio  has 
attempted  to  improve  the  process  of  program  management  within 
our  division,  with  the  assistance  of  funds  under  the  EPDA  grant. 
Under  this  management  development  program,  we  have  moved  to  a 
program  planning  and  budgeting  base  by  establishing  the  basic  as- 
sumptions underlying  program  development  and  quantified  objectives 
based  upon  vocational  and  technical  services  to  be  provided  for  youth 
and  adults.  These  quantified  objectives  listed  below  were  then 
translated  into  a funding  pattern  based  upon  the  number  of  years 
projected  to  reach  the  goal.  Quantified  objectives  as  a basis  for  plan- 
ning for  objectives  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  provide  a preparatory  job  training  vocational  education  pro- 
gram for  166,958,  or  40%  of  the  417,395  students  at  the  11th  and 
12th  grade  level  or  16  years  of  age  and  above,  including : 

46,957,  or  75%  of  the  62,609  disadvantaged  school  youth  who 

comprise  15%  of  all  youth  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  level  or 

j 
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16  years  of  age  and  above  who  have  academic  socio-economic, 
or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  a regular 
vocational  education  program,  and 
20,869,  or  50%  of  the  41,739  handicapped  school  youth  who 
comprise  10%  of  all  youth  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  level  or 
16  years  of  age  and  above,  who,  because  of  their  handicap,  can- 
not succeed  in  a regular  vocational  education  program. 

2.  To  provide  a dropout  prone  youth  occupational  work  adjustment 
program  for  79,778,  or  100%  of  the  79,778  dropout  prone  students, 
which  comprises  20%  of  all  youth  at  the  9th  and  10th  grade  level  or 
bel  o w the  age  of  1 6 years. 

3.  To  provide  retraining  and  upgrading  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  414,222,  or  10%  of  the  4,142,229  adult  workers. 

4.  To  provide  a vocational  home  economics  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  program  for  90,103  or  25%  of  360,412  girls  at  the 
9th  thru  12th  grade  level  and  20,510,  or  24%  of  the  85,457  adult  women 
in  a one  year  age  span  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  role  of  home- 
maker in  their  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 

5.  To  proride  a career  orientation  program  for  270,484,  or  75%  of 
the  360,645  students  at  the  7th  and  8th  grade  level  of  12  and  13  years 
of  age  to  build  a basis  for  a career  exploration  program  realistic  in 
light  of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  and  the  actual  ancl 
potential  labor  market  demands  for  gainful  employment. 

6.  To  provide  a career  exploration  program  for  299,170,  or  75%  of 
the  398,894  students  at  the  9th  and  10th  grade  level  or  14  and  15  years 
of  age. 

7.  To  provide  by  1975  a work  orientation  program  for  900,609,  or 
75%  of  the  1,200,812  students,  at  the  K-6  grade  level  which  will 
encourage  constructive  work  attitudes  in  all  youth. 

8:  To  provide  a post-secondary  program  for  27,411,  or  3.2%  of  the 
856,656  persons  18  to  22  years  of  age. 

9.  To  provide  a vocational  home  economics  consumer  and  home- 
making education  and  family  life  program  for  7,893  or  50%  of  the 
15,786  dropout-prone' girls  at  the  7th  and  8th  grade  level  which  com- 
prises 13.2%  of  the  girls  at  the  7th  and  8th  grade  level  and  95,498,  or 
approximately  50%  of  the  190,995  adult  women  in  a three  year  age 
span,  living  in  the  culturally  and  socially  depressed  areas. 

10.  To  provide  a vocational  work  study  program  for  50,087,  or  30% 
of  the  166,958  vocational  students  basically  in  the  11th  and  12th  grade 
vocational  program,  who  are  15  thru  21  years  of  age,  and  who  are 
in  need  of  earnings  from  employment  to  pursue  a vocational  educa- 
tion program. 

11.  To  provide  four  residential  vocational  schools  for  2,000  youth 
16  to  21  years  of  age  who  can  profit  from  this  type  of  an  instructional 
program. 

A copy  of  a manual  identifying  basic  assumptions,  factor’s  of  cost 
effectiveness,  quantified  objectives  and  projected  funding  is  available 
upon  request. 

In  addition  to  planning  by  objectives,  we  have  moved  to  a total  plan- 
ning piogram  in  the  state,  based  upon  standards  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  a result  of  legislation  under  our  "state 
legislature.  This  has  made  possible  the  organization  of  631  school  dis- 
tricts into  104  planning  districts  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
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programs  of  vocational  education  to  serve  the  needs  of  youth  and 
adults.  Additional  funds  will  be  needed  for  construction,  equipment 
and  operation  in  order  to  implement  the  programs  planned  by  these 
104  districts. 

The  planning;  has  continued  into  our  occupational  service  units  as 
agriculture,  business  and  office,  distribution,  homemaking  job  training, 
and  trade  and  industrial  education  in  order  to  relate  gross  needs  in  the 
manpower  field  to  enrollments  by  occupational  programs  in  vocational 
education  planning  districts.  Tins  process  should  be  finished  within 
the  next  several  months. 

In  addition,  our  management  procedures  have  undergone  change  in 
terms  of  the  concept  of  the  role  of  our  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  relationship  to  the  local  communities.  Such  changes  have 
involved  acontinuous  training  program  for  local  directors  for  the  past 
four  years  which  will  now  be  converted  into  a program  for  training  of 
local  supervisors  by  the  broad  occupational  areas  of  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, etc.  I believe  that  we  are  organizing  to  meet  the  needs  of  people 
for  training  and  to  provide  training  to  people  on  the  basis  of  occupa- 
tions related  to  the  work  needs  of  business  and  industry. 

During  this  fiscal  year  Presidential  Assistant  John  D.  Ehrlichman 
raised  a series  of  questions  relative  to  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram of  our  nation.  His  questions,  and  my  response  to  his  questions 
from  the  vocational  education  program  experiences  in  Ohio  are  as 
follows: 

Q.  1 — “What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  vocational 
education  programs  ? To  what  extent  do  the  weaknesses  reflect  ad- 
ministrative shortcomings  rather  than  unsatisfactory  legislation  ? ” ] 

A.  Strengths 

(1)  The  vocational  education  program  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is  the 
most  massive  delivery  system  for  training  and  retraining  available  for 
services  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  The  public  vocational  education  pro- 
gram is  the  only  program  that  can  serve  youth,  starting  with  a pre- 
vocational,  or  career  motivation  program  in  kindergarten  through 
Grade  10,  and  provide  preparatory  vocational  education,  apprentice- 
ship training,  upgrading  and  retraining  services  to  youth  and  adults 
throughout  their  work  life. 

(2)  The  vocational  education  program  in  the  state  of  Ohio  has 
organized  into  a system  concerned  with : 

a.  changing  the  value  systems  and  consumer  practices  in  the 
homes  of  the  disadvantaged  people  in  the  inner-city  sections  of 
our  major  cities. 

b.  development  of  a career  motivation  program  in  kindergarten 
through  Grade  6,  career  orientation  program,  Grades  7 and  8 and 
career  exploration  program,  Grades  9 and  10  to  enable  the  stu- 
dents to  make  reasonable  choices  concerning  their  future  occupa- 
tion at  age  16. 

c.  the  development  of  programs  for  dropout-prone  youth  at 
ages  14  and  15,  based  on  the  concept  of  using  work  as  an  adjust- 
ment procedure  to  lead  the  young  person  to  an  improved  choice 
of  his  educational  program  when  he  reaches  age  16. 

d.  the  development  of  a broad  program  of  vocational  education 
for  youth  at  age  16  and  up  to  provide  them  with  the  skills  and 
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technical  education  essential  for  entrance  into  and  progress. in 

occupations.  . , a •, , 

e.  the  development  of  organizational  patterns  within  the  tield 
of  education  in  order  to  bring  together  the  student  base  and  tax 
base  essential  to  develop  the  scope  of  program  needed  to 

tjie  needs  of  students  at  all  ability  levels  and  a broad  range  ox 
interests* 

f.  expansion  of  two-year  post-high  school  technical  programs 
designed  to  prepare  persons  for  occupations  growing  out  of  the 
technological  change  m industry  and  business. 

g.  the  provision  for  apprenticeship-related  instruction  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  necessary  technical  instruction  to  persons 
foaming  their  skills  through  a formal  apprenticeship  program. 

h.  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  supplementary  training 
programs  to  assist  employed  workers  to  upgrade  themselves  in 
their  present  j obs  or  to  prep  are  for  a new  j ob. 

(3)  The  ability  to  adjust  to  national  emergencies  as  evidenced  bv  the 

successful  efforts  oft  he  Federahstate-local  relationships  in  vocational 
education  in  war  production  training  in  World  War  II,  veterans  train- 
ing, and  manpower  training.  , 

(4)  The  ability  to  adapt  to  meet  national  goals  and  changing  socio- 
economic needs  as  evidenced  by  the  changes  in  vocational  education 
since  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of 


(5)  The  quantity  of  services  delivered  by  vocational  education, 
since  over  323,000  people  were  served  in  Ohio  during  the  1970  fiscal 
successful  efforts  of  the  Federal-state-local  relationships  in  vocational 

education.  . , . . , 

(6)  Vocational  education  districts  in  Ohio  are  organized  to  provide 
sufficient  student  base  and  tax  base  in  order  to  provide  a breadth  of 
vocational  education  services  for  youth  and  adults. 

(7)  The  scope  of  vocational  education  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  have  been  expanded  to  the  point  where  they 
can  help  the  public  school  systems  in  the  major  cities  to  make  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  social  and  economic  systems  within  those  cities. 

(8)  The  educational  leaders  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  including  the 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are  convinced  of  the  need 
for  broad  expansion  of  vocational  education  programs  and  are  work- 
ing diligently  to  achieve  the  minimum  goals  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  , , , , , 

(9)  The  state  of  Ohio  has  provided  $75,000,000  to  match  local  dol- 
lars for  the  construction  of  vocational  education  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  established  for  vocational  education. 

(10)  The  state  of  Ohio  makes  significant  investment  of  state  funds 
through  tiie  foundation  program  in  vocational  education  programs  at 
the  high  school  level  and  through  separate  funds  within  the  state 
budget  for  out-of -school  youth  and  adult  programs. 

(11)  Vocational  education  programing  is  directed  at  social  and 
economic  problems  of  youtli  and  adults.  At  the  preparatory  program 
level  in  the  high  school  vocational  education  becomes  a core  program, 
built  around  the  occupational  goal  of  the  person  enrolled.  It  includes 
in  that  core  program  skills,  technical  knowledge,  work  habits,  atti- 
tudes and  safety  judgments  to  enable  a student  to  become  employed 
and  to  advance  in  his  chosen  occupation. 
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B.  Weaknesses 

( 1 ) The  funds  appropriated  at  .the  national  level  are  much  too  small 
in  terms  of  the  objectives  established  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  Program  planning  and  budgeting  is  needed  in 
order  to  relate  the  goals  and  appropriations  to  the  needs  in  the  nation. 

(2)  Manpower  programs  axe  basically  job  training  programs  and 
therefore  are  vocational  education.  The  control  of  this  large  and  im- 
portant program  of  vocational  education,  however,  rests  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  appears  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
consistently  made  efforts  to  develop  competing  systems  of  vocational 
education  without  success  and  more  dollars  are  invested  in  vocational 
training  through  the  Department  of  Labor  than  are  made  available 
for  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  under  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

(3)  There  has  been  a continuing  loss  of  personnel  in  the  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
the  point  where  that  agency  cannot  maintain  a leadership  role  in 
relationship  to  the  states. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  the  nine  regional  offices  in  vocational 
education  provided  for  a dispersement  of  personnel  without  the  addi- 
tion of  sufficient  personnel  at  either  the  federal  or  regional  level  to 
provide  adequate  services  to  the  states. 

(">)  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  not  provided  aggressive 
leadership  in  achieving  the  full  funding  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968. 

(6)  Within  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  basic  problem  is  the  passage  of 
local  levies  to  provide  the  local  share  for  construction  and  operation 
of  vocational  education  facilities.  This  reluctance  to  vote  local  levies 
is  a problem  for  all  education  in  Ohio,  not  only  vocational  education. 

(7)  Too  many  teachers  and  parents  still  consider  the  only  accept- 
able occupations  to  be  those  in  the  professions. 

(8)  Vocational  education  is  only  one  small  unit  in  the  massive 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  organization,  whereas  the  manpower 
unit  in  the  Department  of  Labor  is  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level. 
Such  relative  positions  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  needs  of 
vocational  education  to  be  given  significant  attention  by  HEW.  The 
Department  of  Labor,  with  its  direct  input  into  the  President  from 
the  Secretary  level  concerning  manpower  training,  can  and  does  give 
a higher  priority  to  the  training  functions  of  the  manpower  than 
given  under  HEW. 

(D)  Experiences  with  the  allocation  of  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped money  indicate  that  the  major  cities  have  not  made  long- 
range  plans  for  the  use  of  such  discretionary  funds  to  serve  the  out-of- 
school  unemployed  youth.  It  is  obvious  that  they  need  assistance  in 
planning  for  the  educational  services  needed  by  the  community 
outside  of  the  secondary  schools. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  weaknesses  listed  above  are  adminis- 
trative shortcomings,  principally  at  the  federal  level.  One  administra- 
tive shortcoming  that  I see  at  the  state  level  is  the  separate  control 
relationship  between  vocational  and  technical  education,  since  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  the  responsibility  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  Board  of  Regents  has  the  control  of  the  technical  educa- 
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tion.  Our  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  however,  has  a working 
relationship  with  the  State  Board  of  Regents  under  a memorandum 

of  agreement.  . 

As  indicated  above,  there  is  no  fundmg  pattern  at  the  Jb  ederal  level 
for  the  goals  established  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  which  would  enable  the  state  to  achieve  the  goals  established 
by  that  Act. 

Q.  o — “What  is  the  proper  relationsliip  between  vocational  education 
and  other  Federal  programs,  particularly  in  manpower  and 
higher  education?” 

Vocational  education  has  been  a generic  term,  indicating  prepara- 
tion for  work  at  the  semi-skilled,  skilled  and  technical  levels  of  em- 
ployment. Vocational  education  provides  the  broadest  delivery  systems 
for  vocational  and  technical  education  of  any  program  organization 
in  the  nation.  In  tills  fiscal  year  vocational  education  serves  over 
S, 000, 000  people  at  all  three  levels  identified  above. 

Program  services  are  provided  to  the  less  able,  average  and  above 
average  students,  normal,  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  and 
adults  and  in  iob  preparation  in  occupations  relating  to  agriculture, 
business,  distribution,  homemaldng,  health  and  trade  and  industrial 
occupations.  It  also  invests  in  programs  to  improve  the  homo  and 
family  living  through  instruction  for  youth  and  adults  in  child  care, 
money  management,  nutrition  and  home  management.  Manpower 
development  programs  are  essentially  vocational  education  programs. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  a relationship  with  such  programs  in 
terms  ol1  broad  identification  of  employment  opportunities  and  the 
handling  of  subsistence  payments  to  the  individuals  enrolled  in  man- 
power training  programs;  the  educational  component  of  manpower 
training  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  and 
Vocational  Education,  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  of  HEW.  An 
alternative  would  be  to  move  vocational  education  out  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  into  a position  of  HEW  which  would  permit 
it  to  participate  with  the  Department  of  Labor  on  equal  footing. 

In  relationship  to  higher  education,  the  concern  at  the  national  level 
should  be  with  the  educational  program  to  be  provided,  rather  than 
the  institution  in  which  it  is  offered.  Congress  appropriates  money 
through  vocational  education  for  the  semi-skilled,  skilled  and  tech- 
nical levels.  Experience  has  indicated  that  vocational  education  will 
treat  technical  education  as  a unique  field  of  education  and  not  as 
preparation  for  either  skilled  occupations  or  preparation  for  occupa- 
tions requiring  a four-year  baccalaureate  degree. 

For  tne  benefit  of  providing  vocational  and  technical  education 
services  for  people,  funds  should  continue  to  be  appropriated  for 
those  areas  of  education  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  to  the  one  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  within 
each  state,  including  the  educational  funds  now  assigned  to  manpower 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Q.  3 — “How  can  Federal  vocational  education  programs  best  reflect 
the  administration's  interest  in  (a)  the  ‘income  strategy,’  (b)  the 
Now  Federalism  and  (c)  the  blue  collar  worker?” 

At  the  national  level  there  must  be  a determination  as  to  the  best 
vehicle  to  serve  as  a change  ager  t for  the  social  and  economic  order 
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within  the  United  States.  There  is  no  question  but  what  past  welfare 
programs  have  led  only  to  increases  in.  welfare  recipients  and.  the 
desire  of  such  recipients  to  participate  in  the  share  of  goods  and 
services  at  a higher  level  without  participation  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  services.  It  seems  essential  that  a national  policy  be  estab- 
lished to  either  provide  for  a sharing  of  less  and  less  goods  and  services 
with  more  and  more  people  under  increased  welfare  or  the  initiation  of 
a massive  effort  to  increase  the  productivity  of  all  persons,  including 
a significant  number  of  those  now  on  welfare  or  planning  to  be  on 
welfare  as  a way  of  life. 

It  appears  that  the  only  vehicle  for  massive  change  in  the  social 
and  economic  order  must  be  the  public  education  system.  This  is  the 
only  institutional  organization  in  the  nation  that  has  a touch  with 
almost  all  of  the  children  during  their  most  formative  years,  and  in 
which  billions  of  dollars  are  already  invested.  Vocational  education 
can  be  one  of  the  change  agents  to  revitalize  that  system  of  education 
in  order  to  encourage  all  youth,  through  a system  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance,  to  make  a tentative  choice  through  a career 
motivation,  orientation  and  exploration  program  in  Grades  K-10; 
to  prepare  for  employment,  or  further  education  in  the  last,  two  yea  is 
of  their  high  school  program;  to  provide  for  youth  and  adults  not 
only  a broad  preparatory  vocational  program  at  the  high  school  level, 
but.  preparatory  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  beyond 
high  school  and  a continuous  program  of  retraining  and  upgrading 
services  to  employed  workers  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual. 
There  can  he  no  income  strategy  without  a major  emphasis  on  the 
preparation  of  the  majority  of  people  for  the  work  demanded  in  a 
technological  society  and  the  encouragement  of  all  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  world  of  work. 

The  concept  of  New  Federalism  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
assigning  money  to  the  states  in  such  a manner  as  to  relieve  the  state 
of  existing  investments,  rather  than  assisting  the  states- to  invest  in 
new  and  changing  patterns  of  education,  including  a broad  program 
of  vocational  education  as  described  above\ 

The  blue  collar  worker  must  lie  made  an  equal  partner  in  the  world 
of  work  with  the  professional,  or  our  whole  economy  will  come  to  a 
grinding  halt,  duo  to  a shortage  of  skilled  workers  who  care.  The 
dollar  cannot  maintain  its  strength  at  home  or  abroad  unless  the 
productivity  of  all  workers  increases  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  wage 
increases  paid  by  business  and  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  job  training  programs  identified  aliovo,  research 
indicates  that  in  order  to  change  the  input  of  youth  into  the  schools, 
there  must  lx?  a change  in  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  homes 
in  order  to  change  the  value  systems  in  those  homes.  There  is  ade- 
quate research  to  indicate  that  all  the  pre-school,  headstart,  kinder- 
garten and  other  money  expended  upon  children  is  wasted  unless 
those  investments  make  a change  in  the  home.  To  date  I know  that 
only  vocational  education  is  making  investments  in  the  inner-city 
sections  of  our  major  cities  in  an  attempt  to  find  a procedure  to  chango 
the  value  systems  of  such  homes. 

Q.  -1 — “To  what  extent  could  substantial  improvements  in  vocational 
education  bo  made  within  current  levels  of  expenditures ?M 
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All  of  the  training  funds  now  allocated  to  the  Department. of  Labor 
for  such  wildly  unsuccessful  programs  us  tlie  National  Alliance  for 
Businessmen,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing programs  should  be  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  for  use  through  existing  channels  in  keeping  with 
the  goals  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1908  and  the 
retraining  requirements  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  history  of  unsuccessful  investments  in  theso  programs 
operated  under  the  Department  of  Labor  have  been  identified  again 
and  again  by  studies  done  by  the  General  Accounting  Oflice,  Con- 
gressional committees,  etc. 

Studies  of  cost  effectiveness  would  indicate  that  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  vocational  education  from  the  Federal  level,  the  state  and 
local  communities  invest  from  $3  to  $10.  There  is  no  other  Federal 
program  in  which  the  states  invest  any  significant  amount  of  dollars. 
Such  a comparison  between  the  vocational  education  services  and  the 
other  training  services  under  the  Department  of  Labor  would  indicate 
that  the  Fedoral-state-local  relationship  of  vocational  education  is  a 
more  effective  and  economic  approach  to  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion services  to  youth  and  adults. 

Q.  5 — “How  can  Federal  vocational  education  programs  best  servo  as 
a catalyst  for  reform  in  the  state  vocational  educational  agency 
without  violating  tlie  principles  of  the  New  Federalism?” 

There  is  a real  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  time  to  change 
from  categorical  aia  to  block  grants  when  state  and  local  communities 
are  faced  with  massive  dollar  problems.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
massive  new  directions  in  vocational  education  have  been  developed 
as  a result  of  the  changed  goals  in  the  establishment  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19(53  and  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968.  As  the  additional  funds  have  been  made  available  under  these 
two  changes  in  the  original  Smith-Hughes  and  later  George  Barden 
Act,  now  programs  ana  new  directions  have  been  implemented  at  the 
state  and  local  level.  As  indicated  earlier  in  this  paper,  dollar’s  pro- 
vided under  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  have  stimulated  addi- 
tional state  and  local  funds  until  there  has  been  a multiplier  effect  of 
the  Federal  dollars  directed  towards  these  new  changes.  As  examples : 

A.  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  1964  we  were  serving  through  voca- 
tional education  approximately  443  disadvantaged  students  at  the 
secondary  level.  During  this  'current  fiscal  year  we  are  serving 
approximately  14,238  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students 
through  our  vocational  education  programs  at  the  high  6cliool 
level.  We  are  serving  19,529  disadvantaged  people  through  the 
set-aside  funds  for  disadvantaged  and  15,994  youth  and  adults 
undor  tlie  6et-aside  for  handicapped  persons. 

B.  Inner-city  family  life  programs  have  been  initiated  in  all 
of  our  major  cities. 

C.  A career  motivation  and  orientation  program,  serving  30,000 
students  lias  been  initiated  on  a pilot  basis  m 47  schools. 

Manv  other  changes  too  numerous  to  mention  have  come  about  os  a 
result  of  the  identification  of  new  goals  under  tlie  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of  1968. 

If  the  New  Federalism  anticipates  providing  block  grants  of  funds 
for  broad  general  purposes  to  the  states  without  establishing  social 
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and  economic  goals  for  the  use  of  such  funds  wo  will  find  a regression 
in  services  rather  than  an  implementation  of  new  and  different 
services. 

Q.  6 — And  “How  can  the  longstanding  conflict  that  exists  between 
HEW  and  the  Department  of  Labor  in  this  field  be  cased,  and 
administration  of  Federal  vocational  education  programs  be  cor- 
respondingly simplified?” 

The  longstanding  conflict  between  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  tlie  field  of  vocational  education. can  1)0  eased  by  assigning 
to  each  resi>onsibilities  and  functions  assigned  to  these  agencies  at 
the  national  level.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  must  develop  a 
man]K>wcr  policy  and  become  responsible  for  all  of  the  educational 
programs  which  arc  vocational  education.  Tlie  fact  that  HEW.  has 
had  no  interest  in  either  vocational  education  or  mnniiower  training 
is  obvious.  HEW  is  such  a massive  agency  that  the  funding  for  vo- 
cational education  has  had  an  extremely  low  nriority.  Personnel  work- 
ing with  manpower  training  as  a part  of  the  Hnrcau  of  Adult  and 
Vocational  Education  have  licon  at  such  a low  level  in  the  government 
that  they  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  high-ranking  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Lalior  who  have  usur]>ed  educational  prerogatives 
because  of  the  lack  of  interest,  priorities  and  administrative  effective- 
ness in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  W’olfare. 

The  vocational  education  relationship,  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1068.  provides  a very  simplified  and  diiect, 
relationship  to  the  development  of  training  programs  at  both  the 
state  and  local  community  levels.  Studies  done  by  the  Itepaitinent 
of  Labor  itself  indicates  that  the  most  successful  program  under  Man- 
power training  lias  been  the  institutional  training  programs  under  the 
direct  supervision  nnd  control  of  the  vocational  education  agencies 
at  the  state  ad  local  levels.  Time  nnd  again,  siieh  as  under  war  pro- 
duetion  training  and  veterans  training,  the  Federal-state-local  rela- 
tionship in  vocational  education  has  proven  itself  to  lie  capable  of 
adjusting  to  new  goals  and  emergencies,  providing  those  goals  are  iden- 
tified and  funds  are  provided  comment  rate  with  the  goals.  At  the 
present  time  a rough  estimate  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
goals  established  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  would  be  $4,500,000.00. 

At.  the  present  time  the  funding  for  vocational  education  is  only  at 
alxmt.  84  r, 0.000.000.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  wasted  more  money 
on  well-meaning,  hilt  ill-ndviscd  efforts,  to  become  a second  educa- 
tional agency  than  Vocational  Education  has  ever  had  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  develop  the  kind  of  programs  that  now  deliver  serv  ices 
to  over  eight  million  people  annually. 

In  summary.  Ohio  is  moving  to  establish  a system  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance,  staring  with  the  improvement  of  disadvantaged 
homes,  offering  a career  motivation,  exploration  and  orientation  pro- 
gram, providing  programs  to  catch  disillusioned,  dropout-prone  girls 
at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels  in  a home  economics  impact 
program  nnd  dropout-prone  14  and  15-year  old  boys  to. an  occupa- 
tional work  adjustment,  program  at  age  14  and  15.  continuing  through 
a broad  vocational  program  for  vonth  age  16  while  they  are  in  high 
school  and  a vocational  and  technical  education  program  for  both 
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preparatory,  retraining  and  upgrading  services  for  out-of-school  youth 
and  adults. 

The  concept  of  this  system  of  vocational  education  and  guidance  is 
illustrated  in  tho  attached  diagram. 


n.  sirorsnoxs  for  improving  rF.nr.RAi,  i.aw  and  administration  of 

VOCATION  AT,  EDUCATION  AND  JIAXIWVKR  TRAIN  1 N G PROGRAMS 

Tlie  false  division  of  Federal  concerns  into  “Vocational  Education” 
and  “Manpower  Training^  must.  l»e  discontinued  from  t.he  standpoint 
of  efficiency,  economy  and  effectiveness  of  services.  Vocational  edu- 
cation ?>  manpower  training  and  has  demonstrated  the  capability  to 
deliver  training  to  both  youth  and  adults  in  the  most,  effective  and 
economical  manner  and  to  supervise  training  done  under  private 
schools  or  programs  in  indust  ry  or  business. 

The  Department  of  Lalxir  should  have  the.  responsibility  for  the, 
identification  of  persons  who  are  unemployed  and  who  can  be  re- 
trained for  the  entrance  into  employment  or  upgraded  in  employ- 
ment, for  handling  any  stipends  to  be  paid  to  persons  while  they  are 
enrolled  in  training  and  for  placement  of  those  completing  training. 
Tlie  Department  of  Labor  ic  not,  has  not  been  and  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a training  unit.  The  Department  of  Lal»or  has  had  more 
massive  failures  in  the  programs  of  training  that  they  have  initiated 
than  hare  been  experienced  in  vocational  education  since  the  initiation 
of  the  program  in  1918. 

The  strengths  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Services  within  the  individual  states  should  be  recognized 
and  utilized.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
however,  needs  to  establish  a manpower  training  polity  in  -which  the 
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functions  of  training  and/or  education  encouraged  from  the  lodcral 
]*v«>j  oiv  flic  responsibility  of  flic  Ecdernl-slnlc-local  relationships 
through  that  department,  llej^orts  to  Congress  from  the  General  Ac* 
• ouiif.iitr  f tffire  have  indicated  the  massive  failures  of  such  programs 
;i*  tie*  Sa’iona1  Alliance  for  Busim  s-men.  Studies  conducted  l»v  the 
iKpariment  of  Labor  indicate  the  effect  iver.css  of  the  institutional 
t:  ..ini  ug  midcp  the  Manjwiwer  Act  done  by  the  vocational  education 
programs  jjj  our  pubic  education  system.  1 1 is  time  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  education  ami  training  within  the  agency  responsible 
f<>r  function  or  irsii-frr  that  entire  function  to  anoihcr  unit  of 

goveiTiinotu.  h As  a Department  of  Kdiu^^ion  and  Manpowor.  re- 
j< ■'T  tire  dy  *o!:>e  Pnvi'hz.t. 

I;  is  <*nrge:*!  d that  a i >;  : ’ :1  j n1  icy  must  1**  • sialvisb.e  :,  identify* 
ing  the  public  ( ducat  inn  system  as  a basic  unit  for  social  and  economic 
change,  and  a pattern  developed  for  investment  in  that  system  to 
a, i -hi  • e mi-  h social  and  economic  changes.  Such  a goal  would  not  Ik* 
based  uj)on  block  frants,  since  the  Federal  level  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  and  snmw  rf  the  existing  system  of  public  education. 
Huffier.  the  direction  will  need  to  lx*  in  tbe’area  of  categorical  aid  to 
assist  v ith  changes  in  that  educational  system  to  achieve  the  social 
and  economic  goals.  Planning  for  such  activities,  however,  cannot  be 
based  u|>on  the  |vriod  of  office  of  one  President,  any  more  than  plan- 
ning for  the  landing  on  the  moon  e-ould  lie  achieved  in  the  period  of 
offi  -e  served  by  President  Kenned v. 

We  cannot  afford  a second  education  system  in  this  nation.  We 
should,  therefore.  change  and  improve  the  svsfoiu  which  ve  have  and 
] inf  that  system  toward  solutions.  This  is  a lx-fier  choice  than  con- 
trMiiiur  to  i’nv.st  billions  of  dollars  in  bandaids  through  manpower 
and  w«  Ifare  programs  after  the  problem  has  lx*en  ignored  or  allowed 
to  lx*  compounded  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  services  to  youth  as  they 
progress  through  our  public  education  system.  In  this  context,  if  wc 
realize  that  only  fourteen  out  of  every  one  bund  red  youth  who  start 
the  first  grade,  are  likely  to  graduate  from  college,  even  in  today’s 
market,  the  needs  of  the* other  eighty-six  require  tnat  full  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  growth  of  vocational  education  at  the  high  school 
level  and  the  growth  of  vocational  and  technical  education  for  out- 
of-school  youth  and  adults. 

All  youth,  including  those  going  on  to  professions,  need  the  services 
of  career  motivation,  career  orientation  and  career  exploration  pro- 
grams described  earlier.  This  program,  however,  would  cost  about 
$1.2  billion  for  the  nation. 

The  goals  established  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  are  rather  clear,  but  no  one  at  the  Federal  level  has  ever  quanti- 
fied these  goals  and  identified  the  cost  connected  with  them  or  estab- 
lished a planning  pattern  for  growth  of  services  to  people  and  invest- 
ments of  dollars  to  reach  these  goals.  The  existing  goals  in  the  Voli- 
tional Education  Amendments  should  be  quantified  and  a decision 
made  bv  the  National  Administration  and  Congress  as  to  their  intent 
to  assist  the  states,  both  fiscally  and  through  leadership  to  reach  the 
goals.  A rough  evaluation  of  the  goals  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  would  indicate  that  investments  in  vocational 
education  should  lie  accelerated  to  approximately  $4^500.000.000  over 
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a period  of  four  years,  if  we  are  really  serious  about  achieving  the 
goals  established  in  the  Act. 

The  present  level  of  services  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  the  U-S.O.E.  is  a serious  matter.  There  arc 
fewer  people  now  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion to  give  leadership  to  the  important  program  outlined  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  lflGfi  than  there  were  five  or 
six  years  ago.  It  is  obvious  that  the  needs  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  have  been  ignored  in  the  allocation  of  personnel  throughout 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  in  the  Ollice  oy-klueation  itself. 
While,  vocational  education  is  essentially  a state  amNoeally  operated 
program,  leadership  is  needed  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  level 
in  order  to  assist  states  to  initiate  change  and  to  benefit  from  tbo 
experiences  of  other  states  in  the  development  of  programs.  The  posi- 
tion levels  of  the  personnel  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Pklueation 
who  deal  with  manpower  training  certainly  does  not  compare  with  the 
status  that  is  accorded  to  manpower  training  services  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Dr.  Sidney  Mnrland,  present  Commissioner  of  Education.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  has  indicated  an  interest  in  an  expanded  role  for 
vocational  education  throughout  the  nation  and  within  his  Office  of 
Education.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  ho  has  been  permitted 
to  improve  the  services  hv  the  addition  of  personnel  to  achieve  these 
expanded  goals.  The  bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education, 
which  houses  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
should  l»e  given  improved  status  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  including  representation  at  the  Assistant 
Secretary  level  or  a separate  Department  of  Education  and  Man- 
power should  he  established  ill  government  in  which  the  area  of  voca- 
tional a nd_  technical  education  and  mnnpower  would  be  one  of  the 
mnjor  significant  units  at  an  Assistant  or  Deputy  Secretary  level. 

Present  Federal  investments  in  vocational  education  are  totally  in- 
adequate in  terms  of  the  role  that  vocational  education  can  play  in  our 
social  and  economic  order  or  as  a change  agent  within  the  svstem. 
Vocational  education  is  not.  even  receiving  the  full  authorization  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1008.  much  less  the  fund- 
ing required  by  the  identified  goals.  The  first  step  should  be  full  fund- 
ing under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1008. 

This  Nation  became  strong  on  the  basis  of  the  productivity  of  its 
people,  its  inventive  genius,  profit-making  system  and  a deep  commit- 
ment of  the  people  to  freedom  and  our  form  of  government.  Experi- 
ences with  our  youth  groups  in  vocational  education  indicate  that 
\ youth  who  have  a goal,  who  have  a commitment,  arc  not  the  dissident 
youth,  but  are  those  who  will  speak  up  for  America.  We  believe  that 
through  vocational  education  we  not  only  provide  people  with  a means 
i of  earning  a living,  but  with  a reason  for  life  and  appreciation  of  the 
\ opportunities  offered  in  our  nation. 

\ Vocational  education  is  a means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  within  itself. 

\ This  form  of  education  has  served  the  nation  well  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion. in  periods  of  war.  in  periods  of  training  of  returning  veterans- 
It  can  also  accept  a major  role  in  developing  solutions  to  the  massive 
? social  and  economic  problems  facing  our  nation  in  a bewildering 
technological  age  and  a highly  competitive  international  society. 
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OKLAHOMA 

State  Director — Dr.  Francis  Tuttle 

The  Effects  of  the  Administration's  Budgetary  Recommendations 
Upon  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  Oklahoma 

(By  Dr.  Francis  Tuttle,  State  Director  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma) 

I fully  realize  that  much  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of  funding 
reductions  for  vocational  and  technical  education  at  the  national  level. 
As  a State  Director.  I would  like  to  express  to  the  committee  the  con- 
cerns which  I have  regarding  the  proposed  reduction  of  funds.  I would 
like  to  express  these  concerns  by  telling  the  committee  what  is  pres- 
ently being  done  in  Oklahoma  under  the  current  funding  situation 
and  to  try  to  express  to  you  what  would  be  the  results  of  the  proposed 
reduction  in  funds.  The  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  Oklahoma,  like  the  programs  in  many  states  throughout  the  nation, 
is  not  fully  dependent  upon  Federal  funds  by  anv  means;  however, 
those  grants  iilo  act.  ns  a stimulus  to  produce  additional  monies  at  the 
state  and  local  level.  Also,  the  provisions  which  accompany  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  by  the  Congress  do  give  national  direction  to  pro- 
grams of  vocational  and  technical  education  throughout  the  nation. 

I am  primarily  concerned  about  two  phases  of  the  budgetary 
changes  that  have  boon  proposed  to  this  date.  My  first  concern  is  the 
reduction  in  the  total  funds  for  vocational  and  teclmical  education 
at  the  Federal  level.  The  second  concern  I have  is  the  deletion  of  the 
categorical  designations  which  have  been  so  effective  in  directing  the 
major  thrust  ot  programs  since  the  10(W  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  the  Amendments  of  1008.  A reduction  in  funds  at  this  particular 
point  in  time — when  our  nation  is  so  burdened  with  people  who  are 
unemployable  and  so  hampered  by  the  lack  of  trained  manpower— 
would  bo  most  unfortunate.  At  a time  when  the  existence  of  vocational- 
technical  education  means  hope  and  a future  for  poisons  who  have  not 
lx’on  trained  before,  a reduction  in  services  would  be  a serious  blow  to 
ninny  people  who  need  and  can  profit  from  training  for  employment. 

Since  the  specification  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  has  been  desig- 
nated by  categories,  vocational  and  technical  education  has  begun  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  needs  of  persons  who  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  educational  system  to  this  point.  Special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  cooperative  training  pro- 
grams and  exemplary  programs,  as  well  as  tho  efforts  of  research  and 
development,  have  truely  been  effective  in  redirecting  major  efforts 
of  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  people  in  these  categories 
are  now  being  introduced  to  a world  of  work,  trained,  and  placed  in 
employment  along  with  the  regular  occupational  training  students. 
Wc  are  still  in  the  process  of  learning  how  best  to  meet  the  special 
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needs  of  these  people,  but  progress  is  being  made.  Our  follow-up 
studies  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  trained  in  Oklahoma 
show  that  these  persons  who  complete  training  programs  are  ]ust  as 
effective  in  getting  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained  as  are  the  regular 
students  in  vocational  programs. 

CHANGES  WHICH  MIGHT  RESULT  FROM  BUDGETARY  REDUCTIONS 

We  are  concerned,  as  I am  sure  the  Congress  is,  with  what  the  impact 
of  a funding  cut  would  be  on  the  people  who  are  looking  to  vocational 
and  technical  education  for  full  preparation  for  employment  or  for 
upward  mobility  through  increased  competency,  The  results  of  de- 
creased funding  would  t>e  (1)  all  plans  for  initiating  new  programs 
would  have  to  f>e  canceled  and  (2)  many  of  the  new  and  special  pro- 
orams  started  in  the  past  few  years  would  have  to  be  terminated.  I lie 
following  review  mentions  all  of  the  recently  initiated  programs 
which  are  endangered — some  we  could  continue,  but  many  wo  could 

n°\  number  of  new  area  vocational-technical  schools  arc  presently 
planned  for  starting  in  the  very  near  future.  The  three  most  nearly 
ready  for  starting  are  the  Mid-America  Area  Vocational- Technical 
School  which  would  have  28  programs,  the  Great  Plains  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School  which  would  have  26  programs  and  the 
Western  Oklahoma  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  which  would 
have  19  programs.  This  would  mean  that  if  funds  are  not  available 
for  new  starts.  73  new  programs  with  a potential  for  training  2,3(8 

students  next  year  would  not  bo  able  to  start.  ..  , . 

-V  cut  in  appropriations  would  affect  the  health  occupations  train- 
- 11  * ii__  Utr  flm  Cifofn  Dnrrtirhnnnt.  I Ills 


in"  program1  presently  being  offered  by  the  State  Department.  Ihis 
would  result  m adding  to  the  already  critical  problem  of  a shortage 
of  health  manpower  in  the  state.  According  to  a recent  study  done  by 
the  Division  of  Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  of  the  btate 
Department,  a report  entitled  “Health  Manpower  Needs  m Okla- 
homa—1971-72”  showed  that  employment  m the  health  field  in  Okla- 
homa increased  by  55.2  percent  from  1963  to  1969.  This  report  further 
estimates  that  by  July.  1971, 6,928  additional  trained  health  personnel 
will  be  needed  in  Oklahoma.  This  figure  will  increase  to  ll.olo  by 
1972  and  23.017  by  1975.  Nursing  personnel  from  assistant  to  lti\  is 
bv  far  the  greatest  need  highlighted  in  this  report.  Summary  figures 
indicate  that  in  the  health  field,  new  programs  which  have  been  initi- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1971  include  18  programs  serving  438  secondary 
students  this  year  and  projected  for  next  year  11  programs  which  will 
train  400  secondary-level  students.  Adult  programs  show  in  19(1  a 
total  of  86  new  programs  training  1.295  people  and  m 19(2,  22  new 
programs  which  would  train  345  people.  The  post-secondary  level 
training  for  1971  includes  45  new  programs  started  training  1,315 
people  and  in  1972,  a proposed  25  programs  which  would  mean  train- 
ing for  1,132  people.  If  funds  are  reduced,  cutbacks  m health  programs 
offered  throughout  the  state  could  mean  almost  5.000  fewer  trained 
persons  in  the  health  field.  This  critical  shortage  of  trained  people  m 
this  most  sensitive  area  could  be  very  harmful  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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Cooperative  Office  Education  programs,  which  most  effectively  train 
secretarial  and  stenographic  employees,  would  be  curtailed  if  appro- 
priations are  cut.  This  is  an  area  of  high  priority  need  in  the  state.  Our 
data  show  that  one  program  presently  serving  18  students  would  have 
to  be  discontinued  ir  funds  are  cut  and  that  five  new  cooperative  office 
education  programs  serving  125  students  which  are  planned  for  next 
year  could  not  bo  started. 

Distributive  Education  programs  arc  training  students  for  a wide 
variety  of  high-demand  occupations.  These  programs  would  be  seri- 
ously hampered  if  funds  arc  not  available.  Presently,  68  classes  in  16 
centers  training  98S  people  to  serve  as  cashier-checkers  in  supermarkets 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  next  year,  Also,  this  division  supervises 
real  estate  classes,  18  of  these  in  15  centers  that  served  544  people  this 
past  year  would  have  to  be  discontinued.  Eleven  classes  for  persons 
in  marketing  and  distribution  serving  331  people  cannot  continue  next 
rear.  The  programs  in  high  schools  whicWcould  serve  some  400  stu- 
dents could  not  start  next  year  as  planned  if  funds  are  cut. 

The  Coordinated  Vocational  Education  Training  program  would 
be  seriously  hampered  if  funds  are  reduced.  Twenty -six  programs 
were  established  in  1G  schools  this  year  working  with  approximately 
900  students.  These  CVET  programs  aimed  at  preparing  students 
for  entering  advanced  training  programs  would  not  be  able  to  be  con- 
tinned  if  funds  are  reduced.  This  coordinated  program  which  brink’s 
together  the  vocational  teacher  with  the  teacher  of  English,  of 
mathematics,  of  social  studies  in  a coordinated  effort  at  meeting  the 
special  training  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  stuuents 
has  made  real  progress  in  the  past  year  in  meeting  these  special  needs. 
Many  school  administrators  throughout  the  state  have  asked  for  ex- 
pansion or  initiation  of  programs  in  their  schools  and  this  would  be 
an  impossibility  without  the  special  category  funds  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped. 

Cooperative  programs  with  Rehabilitation  Services  to  assist  special 
needs  students  have  been  initiated.  Four  diagnostic  centers  have  been 
established  and  the  number  of  people  that  they  can  serve  and  guide 
into  programs  of  vocational  education  is  almost  unlimited.  We  had 
a summer  program  in  1970  for  approximately  1.200  students.  We  plan 
to  serve  1,;>00  students  in  the  program  this  coming  summer.  Coopera- 
tive jirogpams  with  the  State  Welfare  Department  are  now  operating 
in  nine  different  state  institutions.  Eleven  special  programs  are  being 
carried  on  in  the  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Two  •sheltered  work- 
shop projects  are  in  progress  in  the  state.  Five  junior  colleges  now 
have  cooperative  programs.  Wo  see  a great  need  for  specinl  workshops 
and  institutes  for  training  of  teachers  of  these  types  of  programs, 
and  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  funds  are  being  used 
t°  give  this  special  training  that  is  needed.  Many  of  these  programs 
would  have  to  be  deleted  if  funds  are  reduced. 

The  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  programs  aimed  primarily  at 
training  persons  for  employment  in  industry  would  suffer  severe  re- 
ductions if  funds  to  continue  on-going  programs  and  to  start  new 
programs  are  not  available.  If  funds  should  lie  cut)  374  classes  in  23 
centers  serving  3,52  < adults  could  not  be  continued  next  year.  In 
the  high  school  level  programs,  some  ten  high  school  programs  serv- 
ing 300  students  could  not  start  next  year  as  had  been  planned. 
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Home  Economics  programs  which  train  not  only  for  more  effective 
home  management  and  family  living,  but  also  prepare  students  for 
occupations  related  to  home  economics  skills  would  be  affected  by 
reductions  in  the  budget.  The  occupational  training  programs  in  home 
economics  which  might  be  reduced  show  874  students  at  the  high 
school  level  being  trained  in  35  programs,  35  students  in  two  post- 
secondary programs,  and  approximately  1,000  adults  which  might  be 
affected  by  budgetary  reductions.  New  programs  which  are  planned 
but  which  could  not  start  next  year  show  at  the  secondary  level,  20 
programs  for  560  students;  at  the  post-secondary  level,  two  programs 
for  80  students;  and  at  the  adult  level,  approximately  1,000  adults 
who  would  not  receive  this  occupational  training.  In  the  useful  con- 
sumer liomemnking  program  there  are  now  350  programs;  nine  new 
requests  for  programs  serving  641  students  would  not  be  started,  and 
seven  programs  at  the  post-secondary  level  serving  200  students  could 

not  be  started.  . . . 

Persons  being  trained  through  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
programs  funded  under  Part  G of  the  1968  \ ocatjonal  Education 
Amendments  would  suffer  severely  from  a reduction  in  funds  or  from 
the  deletion  of  this  category.  Presently,  17  programs  of  Cooperative 
Vocational  Education  serving  501  students  could  not  continue.  Eleven 
new  programs  in  CVE  with  an  anticipated  enrollment  of  418  students 
which  are  planned  for  next  year  could  not  be  started.  Programs  of 
curriculum  development  and  teacher  education  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams which  are  scheduled  would  have  to  be  deleted. 

The  Technical  Education  Division  is  currently  administering  and 
supervising  four  programs  which  are  funded  by  Federal  monies  for 
special  programs.  These  include  three  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  one  exemplary  program  which  would  be  drr  stically  curtailed  in 
the  event  of  loss  of  funds.  Eastern  Oklahoma  State  College  at  Wil- 
burton  has  a special  program  for  orienting  disadvantaged  high  school 
students  to  the  world  of  work  and  occupational  programs.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  serve  180  students  through  the  summer.  Murray 
State  College  at  Tishomingo  is  conducting  a program  to  upgrade  basic 
skills  of  disadvantaged  high  school  students  who  are  planning  to  enter 
post-secondary  technical  education  programs  in  the  fall  of  1971. 
Fifty-six  students  are  planning  to  participate  in  the  program  this 
summer.  Sayre  Junior  College  at  Sayre  is  conducting  a program  to 
train  academically  disadvantaged  students  as  electronics  repairmen. 
This  program  is  currently  training  16  disadvantaged  students  and 
would  like  to  expand.  The  Tulsa  Junior  College  is  conducting  an  ex- 
emplarv  program  for  the  improvement  of  basic  skills  of  approximately 
300  academically  disadvantaged  students  who  want  to  enroll  in  oc- 
cupational education  programs  at  the  college.  All  of  the  institutions 
conducting  these  programs  would  like  to  increase  their  offerings  in 
this  area  if  funds  do  become  available. 

A reduction  in  ten  percent  of  funds  set  aside  for  research  would 
seriously  curtail  the  activities  of  our  Division  of  Research,  Planning, 
and  Evaluation.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  ten  percent  for  research  be 
included  in  the  appropriations  and  that,  ns  stated  in  the  1968  Amend- 
ments, one-half  of  this  amount  be  appropriated  to  the  states  and  one- 
hnlf  of  this  amount  remain  with  the  Commissioner.  Some  of  the 
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activities  of  our  Research  Division  include  the  long-range  planning 
effort  by  the  Planning  Unit  which  will  result  in  a master  plan  for  voca- 
tional-technical education  in  Oklahoma.  The  division  furnishes  de- 
mand and  supply  information  to  decision  makers  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Occupational  Training  Information  System.  This  system 
collects  demand  and  supply  data  from  all  available  sources  through- 
out the  state  and  provides  decision  makers  with  the  data  necessnry 
to  allocate  resources  on  the  basis  of  actual  needs  by  specific  occupa- 
tional training  areas.  The  Evaluation  Unit  of  the  Research  Division 
is  presently  developing  a system  for  Inc  evaluation  of  all  vocational 
programs  within  tlie.  state.  Research  funds  are  being  used  to  land 
approximately  40  projects  to  be  carried  on  by  individual  teachers 
throughout  the  state  to  trv  new  methods  and  new  ideas  for  improving 
the  delivery  of  vocational  education  to  students.  This  division  is  now 
developing  a total  information  system  which  will  combine  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  data  and  information  available  on  nny  particular 
subject  and  make  it  available  to  the  administration  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  decisions  which  are  made  relating  to  programs  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  A VIEW  (Vital  Information  for 
Education  and  Work)  project  will  be  initiated  in  32  centers.  This 
will  provide  up-to-date,  localized  information  on  jobs  and  training 
opportunities  throughout  the  state.  A large  metropolitan  school  sys- 
tem in  Oklahoma  City  is  cooperating  with  our  Planning  Unit  to 
develop  a long-range  plan  for  vocational-technical  education  in  that 
particular  school  system.  The  new  projections  which  will  be  possible 
if  funds  are  continued  would  include  the  following:  (1)  research 
to  develop  the  procedures  and  obtain  information  needed  for  evalua- 
tion of  guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  services  in  the  public 
schools:  (2)  research  in  health  occupations  program  designed  to 
implement  the  program  guide  for  career  development  and  upward 
mobility  in  the  health  occupations  area:  (3)  expand  VTEW  to  an 
additional  100  centers:  and  (4)  support  the  development  of  curriculum 
materials  in  new  and  emerging  occupations  for  future  programs. 

Projects  involving  development  of  curriculum  materials  that  would 
be  curtailed  as  a result  of  the  President’s  recommended  appropriations 
for  the  1968  Amendments  are  ns  follows : 

Exemplary — basic  Core  Curriculum  for  Vocational  Agriculture: 
Total  of  four  projects  serving  approximately  400  teachers  and  17,000 
students.  This  project  was  started  in  fiscal  1970.  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture I and  IT  Basic  Core  Curriculum  notebooks  will  be  completed  in 
fiscal  1971;  Vocational  Agriculture  III  and  IV  notebooks  are  needed 
to  complete  the  project.  Without  funds,  this  would  be  impossible. 

Cooperative  Education — Cooperative  Office  Education : One  project 
serving  approximately  50  programs  and  teachers  and  1,500  students.  A 
Basic  Core  Curriculum  for  COE  is  planned  for  this  summer.  The  proj- 
ect would  lie  curtailed  without  funding  for  cooperative  education. 
Distributive  Education  : Total  of  two  projects  serving  approximately 
GO  teachers  and  2.700  students.  DE  II  Basic  Core  Curriculum  will  lw 
completed  during  fiscal  1971:  DE  III  Basic  Core  Curriculum  is 
planned  for  fiscal  1972.  Without  funding,  thisproject  will  be  curtailed. 

Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped — Food  Service  Curriculum  Ma- 
terial : One  project  serving  approximately  ten  programs  and  400  peo- 
ple. This  material  is  being  developed  at  present;  without  funds,  this 
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project  will  not  l>e  completed.  Coordinated  Vocational  Education 
Training:  Total  of  three  projects  serving  approximately  24  teachera 
and  .‘{To  people.  These  curriculum  material  notebooks  were  developed 
for  Home  and  Community  i?ervice,  General  Mechanical  Repair,  and 
Construction  Trades.  These  notclmoks  were  used  on  a pilot  basis  this 
past  year  and  need  revision  this  summer.  Without  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  funds,  this  project  cannot  be  continued.  Auto  Mechanics 
Curriculum  Material  for  the  Disadvantaged  Student:  One  project 
serving  approximately  70  programs  and  700  students.  Development  of 
this  project  is  underway  at  the  pre.-ent  time:  without  continued  fund- 
ing, the  project  will  not  *bo  completed. 

Tiie  Adult  Education  program,  while  a part  of  each  of  the  divisional 
clTorts.  is  concentrated  in  one  office  for  reporting  purposes.  Records 
show  that  in  1969-70,  497  classes  or  programs  for  adults  were  held 
phis  .V.tfi  in  the  area  schools  training 31.448  adults.  Asof  January,  1971, 
approximately  lb, 000  adults  were  enrolled  in  programs  with  a total 
anticipated  service  this  year  of  36,000  adults  for  training  or  upgrading 
for  the  job.  This  total  number  of  36,000  could  be  doubled  next,  year  it 
funds  arc  available  for  this  type  of  expansion.  An  adult  education 
model  is  licing  developed  within  the  state  which  will  look  at  the  special 
training  needs  of  the  underemployed:  and  a special  effort  will  be  made 
in  the  two  metropolitan  areas.  Oklahoma  Citv  and  Tulsa,  to  determine 
the  roadblocks  to  upgrading  of  people  who  /all  in  the  category  of  un- 
deremployed. The  adult  education  program  could  be  provided  for 
probably  another  36.000  individuals  if  funds  were  available  next  year. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Now.  let  me  briefly  describe  to  you  some  of  the  present  on-going  pro- 
grams in  vocational"  and  technical  education  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  under 
the  policy-making  provisions  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  is  involved  in  five  major  training  activities.  These 
activities  are  (1)  training  secondary  students.  (2)  training  post -sec- 
ondary students,  (3)  training  adults,  (4)  manpower  development 
training,  and  (5)  special  schools  training. 

.Secondary  school  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter 
the  world  of  work  upon  graduation  or  to  go  on  to  advanced  training. 

.Students  in  this  tyj»e  program  usually  spend  pait  of  each  day,  from  ■■ 

one  to  three  hours,  in  occupational  training  and  part  of  the  day  in 
general  education  courses.  The  major  exception  to  this  definition  is 
training  in  traditional  home  economics  which  trains  students  in  con- 
>nmcr  education  rather  than  preparing  them  for  the  world  of  work.  i 

Prrt-secondary  programs  are  designed  to  train  youth  or  adults  who  j 

have  completed  or  left  high  school  m high-level  skills  or  technical  com-  j 

]ietenries  in  an  organized  program  of  study.  Many  of  these  programs  t 

are  located  in  t.luT  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  or  area  voca-  j 

tional-technical  schools.  Adult  training  programs  are  designed  to  train  | 

tho<e  who  cannot  attend  other  training  programs  on  a full-time  basis.  j 

Programs  are  usually  found  in  local  educational  institutions  and  are  j 

conducted  at  night.  However,  some  programs  are  being  provided  dur- 
ing prime-time  hours.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  adults 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills  in  preparation  for  employment  or 
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to  acquire  (milling  which  upgrades  the  skills  ti»ev  prexMitlv  lime.  Man- 
power development  training  is  de-igned  to  provide  training  for  unom- 
plovorl  adult',  This  tyjx»  of  program  provide?  fund*  to  pm  students 
a Milxustciiee  al-owmu-e  during  their  training  i>eriod.  thereby  nllnwing 
them  to  concentrate  their  activities  in  the  training  area  on  a full-time 
basis.  .Special  school*  programs  are  conducted  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
particular  biKii.eas  or  industry:.  This  program  is  designed  to  train 
unemployed  r«  unde rem ployed  adults  for  a specific  job  in  a specific 
new  nr  expanding  industry. 

Within  each  of  these  programs  and  an  integral  p;irt  of  the  f raining 
described  are  offerings  which  provide  tlio  sjiecial  effort  necessary  to 
nronerly  enroll,  train,  and  place  in  employment  those  persons  who  mav 
bo  rle*cril>etl  as  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  The  cooperative  and 
exemplary  tyjrc  programs  are  exploring  and  demonstrating  new  wavs 
of  approaching  special  problems  in  tile  training  of  individuals  for 
employment.  The  research  effort  at  the  state  level  has  now  been 
expanded  to  include  the  areas  of  research,  planning,  evaluation,  data 
analysis,  and  the  development  of  new  exemplary  programs. 


ENROLLMENTS 


The  following  enrollments  for  the  five  training  activities  an?  mo. 

jeoted  for  the  1970-71  fiscal  year. 

TABLE  I — Program  Enrollments 

rnwrm  W;,,„ 

S^oTHlflrr  Projrrnm$ . 

I't^t-Sf^condarr  Programs _ 1' tZo 

Adnlt  Pn^mtn? 2IIII I Z IZZZ^I  31  44H 

ManjvvAf  r Development  Programs^ ~ * <y  -rA 

Special  School* ^ I1II  * 2^34% 

I would  particularly  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  ap- 
pendices which  will  present  in  more  detail  the  present  picture  of  train- 
mg  programs  in  Oklahoma.  Appendix  A presents  the  tvpes  and  num- 
bers of  training  programs  offered  at  the  secondary  and  post-recondarv 
le\el  in  Oklahoma.  Appendix  B gives  a breakdown  of  secondary  and 
post -secondary  enrollment  by  occupational  objective  (what  the  student 
is  training  for).  Appendix  C presents  data  on  follow-up  of  students 
who  have  graduated  from  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs. 
1 his  table  shows  that  of  those  indents  who  are  available  for  employ- 
ment^ some  75  percent  are  placed  in  jobs  directly  related  to  the  stii- 
cents  training  program.  It  also  shows  that  only  four  percent  of  the 
students  trained  are  unemployed.  This  compares*  to  a total  unemploy- 
ment of  possibly  twelve  percent  for  all  persons  in  this  age  category. 


THE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  CONCEPT 

A new  development  in  vocational-technical  education  in  the  state 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  area  vocational-technical  school.  This  de- 
velopment has  greatly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  of- 
ferings in  vocational  education  in  our  state.  There  are  presently  532 
programs  m area  schools  serving  13,432  secondary,  post-secon*darv, 
and  adnlt  students.  These  programs  are  being  carried  on  in  18  area 
schools  and  they  serve  75  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state. 
A plan  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  which  in  five  years 
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will  nil  * .w-iit ioiuil-tc.*tiiiiral  m'Ihioi  Uitl.ni  . ou.inut  in|F  dts 

tancv  of  cvcrv  Mudotil.  iw r v attfn<l  I !i*' ■ r lioniu 

on  a lialf-<liiy  ba-i*  for  iP-nVral  . »l;i«  atioii  . ...jijvs  and  t;io  area 
j^-  liool  tlin  other  half-day  for  o < ii|»a;ionai  ?kil’  training.  Ait  area 
H bool  mav  sene  as  many  as  •>•>  |mrtiripa{intr  hijrh  s-honls 

I ]ia\  o nttcmpto*!  to  on*  line  ;h<*  HT«*»  t of  a budgur  red.Ki .on  on  voca- 
tional and  teclinical  programs  in  Oklahoma.  In  ossonco.  v.  l.at  »ve  sec 
a«  a i.ro-j>p<'t  for  the  Mate.  if  the  full  prm isions  oi  t :■«  \ oral  tonal  E«ti* 
ration  Amendments  of  11»»W  arc  cnaot.nl.  is  exjrfinded  opi*>rt unities 
for  t ] \C  n)  iiereent  of  the  | .o llntioii  who  *lo  not  iiceJ  ft  ibViMlatitOntc 
deciro  for  employment,  training  and  retraining  of  onr  unemployed 
and  underemployed  adults.  inereaM'd  popt-serandarv  oflorinps  for 
te-'l.nieallv  trained  manpower,  and  extended  TT.-rarni.  jdanmnir.  and 
(n  a luation  oil  oils.  I re?i>ectfiiHy  urjre  the  Congress  to  support  the 
states  and  local  .•oninnmities  in  this  endeavor  by  appropriating  the  lull 
amounts  sjiecilied  by  the  Vocational  Education  Acts. 

APPENDIX  A 


Ifrr.n  Scnexn.  a to  posT-IIrsH  S*chooi.  Traisisg* 


3T  n m Vr  of 

Program  tppt  program* 

r^Mtional  Agriculture 

lortienltufe — 

i rational  Agri.  Oce.  Trg~ 


Sol 

3 

13 


>’ mm  her  of 
program* 

30 


Asri.mltnte  Mechanics 1*8 

DiMrihnttve  Ednention 

IlfiiOh  Service  Occupations— 

Metical  Office  Assistant- 


IH-ntal  Office  Assistant 

Practical  Nursing — 

Associate  Degree  Nursing 

Inhalation  Therapy  Technician— 
Medical  laboratory  Technician- 
Dental  Hyglenis 

Medical  Secretary 

Medical  Assistant 

Medical  Emergency  Technician- 
Medical  Records  Technician—— 
Occupational  Home  Economics— 
Home  Economics  (Useful)—— 

Cooperative  Business 

Unit  Records 

Graphics 

General  Rnstness 

Typing  and  Related  * 

Electronics  Technology 

Drafting  k Design  Technology- 
Data  Processing  (Programming) 

Chemical  Technology 

Graphics  Technology 

Mechanical  Technology 

Industrial  Technology 

Electro-Mechanical  Technology— 

Architectural  Technology 

Agricultural  Technologies 

Forestry  Technology — — 

-Computer  Operator 
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Program  fjr * 

Air  Cond.  and  Refrig 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

Appliance  Repair — 

Anto  Body 

Auto  Mechanics 

Brick  Masonry 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Cold  Type  Composition — 

Commercial  Art 

Cosmetology 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Electricity 

Farm  Equipment  Repair — 

Heavy  Equipment  Operation— 

Hydraulics 

Industrial  Coop.  Training 

Machine  Shop 

Photography 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Radio/TV  Repair 

Sheet  Metal 

Small  Engine  Repair 

Tailoring 

Upholstery 

Welding ^2 
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77 

2 

7 

53 

1 

4 
34 

7 

21 

15 
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2 
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34 

18 
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17 
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itVei  not  include  special  programs  which  are  not  listed  in  divisional  areas. 
2 Regular  typing  programs  with  partial  fonomg. 
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Rkskakcii,  Puanni  no.  .vxn  Evaluation  1908  to  1971 

Tlio  Vocational  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  established  in 
Oklahoma  in  19(55  for  the  purpose  of  improving  voent  ional  and  tech- 
nical education  through  research  and  development  activities.  Initially, 
its  charge,  was  to  coordinate,  stimulate,  develop  and  conduct,  and  dis- 
seminate vocational  research  projects  in  Oklahoma.  This  charge  was 
broadened^  to  increase  emphasis  on  developmental  activities  in  19C5S, 
and  ’n  1970.  the  RCU  was. reorganized  as  the  Division  of  Research. 
Planning,  and  Evaluation  in  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education.  Federal  support  for  activities  of  tho  Division 
since  19(5,8  lias  been  authorized  under  Public  Law  90-57G,  the  “Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  19(58.*’ 

1 he.  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  briefly  delineate  activities  of  the 
Di\  ision  from  19(58  to  the  present,  and  to  reflect  on  the  impnet  of  these 
activities  on  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Oklahoma.  Activi- 
ties in  the  report  are  organized  according  to  the  TTnit  where  major 
responsibility  for  the  project,  rests.  In  addition,  a final  section  will 
describe  some  major  contributions  to  Oklahoma  of  research  projects 
conducted  in  other  states. 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

J,,i  Occupational  Training  Information  System 
(OI  IS)  was  initiated  in  August.  1908.  Major  objectives  of  the,  develop- 
ment centered  upon  tho  need  for  manpower  demand  and  manpower 
supply  information  needed  by  administrators  of  vocational  mul  tech- 
nical education  in  adjusting  the  State  Plan  and  local  plans  to  meet 
needs  of  industry  and  students.  The  elfects  of  this  project  are  seen 
m the  systematic,  continuous,  and  detailed  information  system  which 
is  operational  in  tho  Division.  A most  important  characteristic,  of  OTIS 
is  the  close  continuous  cooperation  among  flic  several  State  agencies  in 
Oklahoma  with  interests  and  responsibilities  in  manpower  planning 
A second  characteristic  of  OTIS  which  serves  as  an  evaluative  meus- 
nt°j  l*S  "or . !in<l  credibility  is  the  extensive  and  over-expanding  use 
of  data  compiled  by  tho  system.  Plans  are  in  some  stage  of  devclop- 

mentm  as  many  as  ten  other  states  to  establish  a similar  svstcin  in  tho-e 
states. 

Specifically,  OTIS  compiles  a comprehensive  data  bank  of  man- 
power needs  at,  the  vocational-technical  level  of  business,  industry,  and 
government  and  interfaces  those  needs  with  manpower  supply 'us  in- 
dicated by  public  and  private  vocational-technical  training  programs 
An  adjunct  to  the  original  project,  but  now  a part  of  OTIS,  is  the 
student  Accounting  System  which  was  developed  by  the  Division  to 
obtain  data  on  students  and  follow-up  information  on  former  students. 
Die  Data  Analysis  Unit,  has  also  developed  a “teacher  OTIS”  for 
tho  purpose  of  obtaining  supply  and  demand  information  relating  to 
personnel  training  and  personnel  needs  supportive  of  the  vocational 
programs. 

Many  computer  prints-out  have  boon  prepared  to  fill  request^  for 
specific  information  not  found  in  tho  cycle  reports  of  OTIS.  Requests 
have  come  primarily  from  staff  of  tho  State  Department  and  from  Area 
Vocational-Technical  Center  directors.  Additional  reports  have  been 
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prepared  for  other  .state  agencies,  public  school  administrators,  and 
college  or  university  personnel.  Enrollment  and  Follow-up  Jtcpoits  to 
the  U.S.  Oflicc  of  lldueiitioii  are  also  generated  from  the  system. 


KVAMJ.VIIOX 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  beenme  involved  in  evaluation 
when,  in  1907,  a systematic  state-wide  student  follow-up  system  was 
devised.  The  student  follow-up  was  refilled  and  automated  ill  1WW 
and  has  become  a suh-svstein  of  OTIS.  It  now  consists  of  a one-,  three-, 
and  five-year  follow-up  of  all  vocational  and  technical  graduates.  A re- 
search study,  comparing  teacher  responses  and  graduate  responses  to 
follow-up  inst  ruments  was  completed  in  1970, 

The  team  evaluation  instrument  was  developed  by  RCU  stair  in 
1 *)(;<).  The  RCU  director  coordinated  survey  teams  in  the  use  of  tins 
instrument  for  any  school  whose  administrator  requested  an  evalua- 
tion by  the  State  'Department.  Reports  of  the  evaluations  were  pre- 
pared by  the  RCl)  director.  . . . 

When,  in  1970,  the  RCU  was  reorganized  into  the  Division  of  he- 
searcli.  Planning,  and  Evaluation,  a research  study  was  designed  to 
identify  variables  which  discriminate  between  more  successful  and 
less  successful  programs.  New  team  evaluation  instruments  wero  de- 
veloped and  programs  in  selected  schools  have  been  evaluated  for  the 
study.  Initial  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  in  the  evaluation  is  now 

being  made.  t .. 

The  study  will  continue  on  a larger  scale  when  twenty  percent  of  all 
secondary  vocational  programs  are  evaluated  in  the  1971-1972  school 
year.  The  selection  of  teams,  selection  of  programs,  and  time  schedule 
is  completed  whereby  approximately  350  programs  will  be  evaluated. 

The  Evaluation  Unit  acts  as  liaison  between  the  Division  and  the 
State  Advisory  Council  to  furnish  data  from  OTIS  or  collect  data  not 
in  OTIS  which  is  needed  for  the  State  Advisory  Council’s  evaluation. 

1‘IANNING 

A major  planning  research  was  conducted  in  1968  to  identify  the 
most  appropriate  area  vocational-technical  districts  and  most  feasiblo 
school  sites  to  make  area  school  training  available  to  all  students  in 
Oklahoma.  Based  on  criteria  selected  by  the  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  a linear  program  was  developed  to 
delineate  district  boundaries  .The  study  was  revised  in  1970  to  account 
for  newly-formed  districts,  and  a report  was  made  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  appropriate  use. 

The  Planning  Unit  was  responsible  for  coordinating  development  of 
the  Fiscal  1971  State  Plan  and  hns  been  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  1972  State  Plan.  Research  studies  have  been  completed  to 
develop  a reimbursement  policy,  and  a cost  benefit  study  is  continuing 
to  obtain  appropriate  cost  data  for  use  in  planning  programs. 

The  Planning  Unit  has  also  had  major  responsibilities  to  coordinate 
completion  of  a long-range  master  plan  for  vocational-technical  educa- 
te in  Oklahoma.  Studies  in  “Management  By  Objectives”  techniques, 
and  workshops  to  train  vocational  educators  in  “Management  By  Ob- 
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jectivcs”  have  been  important  adjunct,  activities  to  development  of 
tlic  master  plan. 

Staff  of  the  Planning  Unit  have  also  completed  development  of  an 
annual  local  application  and  have  held  numerous  work  sessions  to  train 
local  education  agency  administrators  in  use  of  the  local  application 
to  develop  their  local  programs. 

ItKSF.AltCH  COOUUIN’ATINO  TTN'IT 

Staff  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  most  of  the  “inhouso”  research  and  development  activities  listed 
previously.  The  original  charge  to  coordinate,  conduct,  stimulate,  and 
disseminate  research  projects  requires  a wide  variety  of  activities. 

In  the  coordination  of  research,  the  RCU  director  acts  as  the  liaison 
between  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
and  contract  researchers.  Fifty  two  ‘'mini-grants'’  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  past  three  veal's  or  are  in  the  process  at  the  present  time. 
Ten  research  projects  are  presently  in  operation.  To  enhance  co- 
ordination interstate,  the  RCU  director  reports  to  the  U.S.  Oflice 
quarterly  on  activities  of  the  Division  and  distributes  project  reports 
to  the  ERIC  Vocational-Technical  Clearinghouse  and  KCtT’s  in  other 
states.  The  Division  Head  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  State  Center 
Advisory  Council  and  the  RCU  Director  is  n member  of  the  South* 
wido  Research  Coordinating  Council  which  acts  as  an  advisory  group 
to  the  North  Carolina  Center. 

The  RCU  1ms  published  a research  newsletter  which  is  distributed 
to  all  vocational  educators  in  the  state.  An  RCU/SDI  flier  which  lists 
abstracts  of  research  and  research-related  materials  from  ERIC  is 
distributed  to  specific  vocational  education  audience  groups.  The  llier 
abstracts  act  as  an  alerting  system  for  educators.  Microfiche  copies  of 
related  documents  nrc  supplied  in  response  to  request  for  further 
information  regarding  nn  abstract.  The  Oklahoma  State  Depart- 
ment, through  the  RCU,  cooperated  with  the  Ohio  State  Center  and 
seven  other  stntes  in  a research  study  recently  to  determine  user 
characteristics  and  user  requirements  for  research  information.  The 
division  is  nlso  responsible  for  the  shelving  system  used  by  the  State 
Department  Library  and  regularly  channels  research  nnd  research- 
related  documents  to  the  library  as  well  as  maintaining  a microfiche 
collection  in  the  library.  An  important  aspect  of  research  visibility  is 
publication  of  periodicals. 

The  division  has  supported  a number  of  research  assistants  and 
graduate  students  in  their  research  studies.  While  some  studies  ob- 
tained results  that,  have  greater  impact  on  vocational  education  than 
others,  many  of  them  were  directed  at  problems  identified  through 
the  State  Department  staff.  One  such  study  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment. of  a simulation  game  for  teaching  consumer  credit  to  home 
economics  students.  A second  study,  while  not  directed  at  problems 
identified  nt.  the  Stnte  Department  has  had  almost  immediate  effect. 
The  study  indicated  the  acceptability  of  liver  additions  to  meat  dishes 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  dictnrv  iron.  The  study  wns  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1070,  nnd  concepts  disclosed  in  the  study  were  taught 
in  adult.  Food  Service  Supervisor  classes  offered  through  the  State 
Department,  of  Education  School  Lunch  Division  in  1971. 
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.\  number  of  workshop  exemplary  program  activities  have  Itoeii 
included  in  the  Division's  effort  to  disseminate  research.  In  lOfW.  the 
KCIT  conducted  a National  Conference  on  Research  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  guidelines  for  research  compatible  with  the  intent  of 
tbo  "Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  lJMJS.”  Workshops  for 
over  <i(K)  tenchers  of  the  disadvantag'd  were  held  during  the  summer 
of  1 *>70.  Division  stair  researched  the  literature  to  support  activities 
of  the  Tulsa  exemplary  project  which  is  funded  from  the  5 Me  of 
exemplary  funds  administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  Division  Head  directed  a U.S.  Office  funded  instit nte,  ‘‘Teaching 
Eoss-Advantaged  Adults  in  Metropolitan  Areas.*’  'Die  Division  is  also 
represented  in  development  of  priorities  for  El* DA  teacher  training 
programs.  Identification  of  specific  teachers  for  specialized  in-service 
training  is  also  a responsibility  of  the  Division. 

The  Division  Hoad  hns  directed  a U.S.  Office  toquosted  project  to 
develop  guidelines  for  career  development,  in  health  occupations.  The 
project  is  in  final  stages  of  completion.  Research  projects  on  the  use 
of  microfiche,  RCIT/SDI  fliers,  and  other  evaluative  studies  of  Divi- 
sion operations  are  constantly  in  process. 

RESEARCH  OUTSIDE  OKLAHOMA 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  nssume  that  Oklahotnn  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  is  clTeeted  by  only  stnto  and  local  research.  The 
listing  of  four  activities  currently  in  process  in  ( )klahoma  will  exem- 
plify the  importance  of  research  from  other  states. 

A guidance  technique  using  data  aperture  onrds  to  disseminate  oc- 
cupational information  to  students  is  being  established  in  over  thirty 
schools  in  Oklahoma.  Called  VIEW,  (Vital  Information  For  Educa- 
tion and  Work),  the  technique  was  developed  und  tested  in  a project 
conducted  in  San  Diego  County. 

A second  example  is  the.  use  of  research  in  evaluation,  particularly 
that  of  Byrum  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  development  of  evaluation 
instruments.  The  works  of  Starr  and  Moss  have  nfTected  our  design 
of  research  in  evaluation. 

The  Ohio  State  Center  hns  developed  numerous  resenreh  and  syn- 
thesis reports,  ns  well  as  other  rejiorts  useful  to  the  practitioner.  Their 
publications  on  curriculum  have  impacted  on  the  development  of  the 
model  used  by  our  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

Tbo  researches  by  Mnger,  Pophnm,  and  others  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  developing  performance  objectives  for  curriculum  being 
developed  in  the  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

All  m all,  research  and  development  activities  have  brought  n “new 
look”  to  many  areas  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Okla- 
homa. Although  hard  evaluative  data  is  not  available  as  such,  the 
“new  look”  can  bo  assumed  to  include  many  improved  practices  be- 
cause of  the  scientific  approach  to  change  which  is  synonymous  with 
research. 
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OREGON 

Stftto  Director- -Leonard  Kunzman 


Oregon  Board  of  Education 

Salem,  Oreo.,  June  10, 1971. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

. Chairman , General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Rayburn  Home 
Office  Building,  Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  We  are  pleased  to  provide  the  en- 
closed information  and  materials  on  vocational  education  programs  in 
Oregon  in  response  to  your  request  of  May  19, 1971. 

As  requested,  information  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  research,  post- 
secondary education,  education  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvan- 
taged, methods  of  intra-state  distribution  of  funds,  and  contributions 
of  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education. 

In  each  case,  pertinent  and  current^  information  is  presented  in  a 
brief  one  or  two  page  form,  with  additional  supplemental  materials 
for  each  area  as  seems  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  your  subcommittee. 
If  additional  information  or  clarification  in  any  area  would  be  helpful, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  this  office. 

Two  specific  areas  are  noted  here  for  clarification.  In  the  case  of  in- 
formation on  the  research  programs,  briefs  of  the  specific  projects 
funded  are  not  available  at  this  time.  This  information  will  be  for- 
warded os  soon  as  possible.  Regarding  the  funding  area,  two  procedures 
are  utilized  in  Oregon:  (1)  For  reimbursing  operating  costs  of  regular 
vocational  programs,  reimbursement  is  made  on  a per  student  basis  via 
a reimbursement  formula,  and;  (2)  All  categorical  fund9are  funded 
•on  a project  basis.  The  reimbursement  formula  is  explained  in  detail 
on  the  attached  pages  oil  this  sub  j eCt. 

We  in  Oregon  sincerely  appreciate  your  continuing  efforts  in  behalf 
of  vocational  education.  We  lrnow  that  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
•the  past  five  years  as  a direct  result  of  your  leadership  and  support.  We 
trust  the  enclosed  information  will  be  helpful  to  you  and  your  sub- 
committee as  you  continue  in  these  efforts  to  effect  legislation  necessarv 
to  assist  us  in  providing  quality  vocational  education  programs  for  all 
youth  and  adults. 

Cordially, 

Leonard  E.  Kunzman,  State  Director , Vocational  Education. 

Enclosures. 


Applied  Researoh  in  Career  Education,  Oregon 

In  accordance  with  the  Oregon  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education, 
1970-71,  vocational  education  research  is  established  as  an  integral 
• dimension  of  the  program  development  and  implementation  priorities 
•of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education.  The  research  section  is  located  in 
the  Career  Education  Division,  Oregon  Board  of  Education. 

(702) 
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Priorities  for  applied  research  in  career  education  were  established 
for  fiscal  year  1971  with  the  advice  of  a representative  state-wide  ad  hoc 
advisory  committee.  Approximately  70  per  cent  of  available  funds 
(Part  C)  are  disbursed  on  a project  proposal  basis.  Priorities  for  such 
projects  for  the  current  year  arc  for  proposals  effecting  program  design 
and  staff  development  in : 

1.  Career  awareness  for  elementary  learners,  grades  K-6 

2.  Career  exploration  for  junior  high  and  early  secondary 
learners,  grades  7-10 

3.  Design  of  in-service  education  programs  for  counselor  orien- 
tation and  experiences  in  career  education 

4.  Program  designs  affecting  articulation  between  curricular 
areas  ana/or  levels 

>.  Pre-service  teacher  preparation  programs  for  prospective 
teachers  in  all  areas  (elementary,  junior  high,  secondary,  post- 
secondary) which  emphasize  career  education  ; 

A total  of  eleven  projects  have  been  approved  for  funding  under  the  ! 

above  priorities.  Over  fifty  per  cent  or  funds  so  allocated  are  under 
priorities  1 and  2,  above. 

Additional  applied  research  priorities  are  established  for  activities  j 

including  information  collection  and  dissemination,  evaluation  of  j 

existing  vocational  programs  of  all  types,  and  collection  of  enrollment  j 

and  follow-up  data  on  all  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  enrolled  } 

in  approved  secondary  vocational  programs  in  the  state. 

The  effect  of  research  funds  for  vocational  education  in  Oregon  has  j 

never  been  more  significant  than  in  the  current  year.  The  prospect  for  j 

development  of  model  programs  with  high  value  for  replication  state-  j 

wide  is  very  positive.  The  continuation  of  funding  in  this  critical  area  j 

is  essential  if  new  and  innovative  ideas  are  to  be  developed  as  a means  : 

of  intervening  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  vocational  pro- 
grams for  all  learners. 


! 
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Applied  Research  Priorities  for  Current  Year 

Priorities  hove  been  established  for  career  education  applied  research 
projects  for  the  current  year.  These  priorities  were  developed  in  coop- 
eration with  an  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  for  Applied  Research. 
Projects  may  extend  through  the  1971—72  year. 

A fundamental  concept  for  applied  research  in  career  education  pro- 
jected by  the  Oregon  Board  staff  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee 
is : 

Applied  research  efforts  should  produce  live,  working  models 
which  have  high  potential  for  replication  and  adaptation  in 
numerous  settings  across  the  State  of  Oregon.  Such  projects  should 
relate  wherever  possible  to  other  efforts  to  improve  career  educa- 
tion which  are  supported  from  other  funds. 

The  highest  priority  will  be  given  to  proposals  effecting  program 
design  and  staff  development  in  the  following  areas : 

Occupational  Awareness  for  elementary  learners,  grades  K-6. 
Occupational  Exploration  for  junior  high  and  early  secondary 
learners,  grades  7-10. 

Design  of  in-service  education  programs  for : 

Counselor  orientation  and  experiences  in  career  education 
Part-time  occupational  instructors 
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Program  designs  affecting  articulation  between  curricular  areas 
and/or  levels 

Pre-service  teacher  preparation  as  related  to  awareness  and 
exploratory  programs  or  to  designs  of  in-service  programs 
The  loregoing  specific  areas  arc  not  listed  in  priority  order.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Ad- 
visory Committee  is  that  priority  and  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the 
design  of  programs  and  practices  which  can  enlianco  achievement  of 
the  Slate's  goals  for  career  education.  Each  school,  district,  com- 
munity college  or  other  agency  submitting  ideas  for  research  pro- 
posals is  encouraged  to  carefully  assess  its  own  priority  needs  as  they 
relate  to  this  emphasis.  It  is  important  that  the  research  effort  pro- 
duce useful  information,  materials,  strategies  and  instructional  prac- 
tices which  meet  local  needs  and  nave  a potential  for  usefulness  in 
other  situations  throughout  the  state. 


Post-Secondary  Programs  in  Oregon 
Oregon’s  community  colleges 

The  following  is  a briof  description  of  data  relating  to  Oregon’s 
community  colleges  for  the  period  1967-68  through  1970-71. 

By  1968  twelve  community  colleges  were  in  operation  in  Oregon. 
The  establishment  of  tho  Oregon  community  college  system  was  made 
possiblo  by  passage  of  community  college  legislation  m 1961.  In  1971 
Rogue  Community  Collego  became  the  thirteenth  community  col- 
lego  in  tho  state. 

Programs  at  the  community  collego  level  in  Oregon  can  be  grouped, 
into  the  following  categories  and  tor  tho  years  noted  havo  been  re- 
ported in  tho  state’s  annual  descriptive  reports. 

Mechanical — Includes  such  programs  as  industrial  mechanics,  aero 
airframe  mechanics,  offico machine  repair,  auto  body  and  fender  repair, 
etc. 

General  Clerical — Includes  such  programs  as  data  processing, 
dork-typist,  key  punch  operation,  etc. 

Secretarial — Includes  such  programs  as  legal  secretary,  medical 
secretary,  etc. 

Marketing — Includes  such  programs  as  mid-managoment,  merchan- 
dising. real  estate,  etc. 

Bookkeeping- Accounting— Includes  such  programs  as  business 
machines  technology,  accounting,  etc. 

Bookkeeping-Accounting — Includes  such  programs  as  business  ma- 
chines technology,  accounting,  etc. 

Agriculture — Includes  sucli  programs  as  advanced  farm  man- 
agement, forestry  technology,  livestock  technology,  ornamental 
horticulture,  etc. 

Homo  Economics — Includes  such  programs  as  child  care,  food 
service,  institution  management,  etc. 

Building  Construction — Includes  such  programs  as  building 
materials  management,  drafting  technology,  highway  engineering,  etc. 

Wood  Products — Includes  such  programs  as  forest  products  tech- 
nology, wood,  paper  and  building  material  technician. 


Metal  Working — Includes  such  programs  as  machine  shop  tech- 
nology, metallurgy,  welding,  etc. 

Health  Occupations — Includes  such  programs  as  dental  assistant, 
inhalation  therapy  technician,  practical  nursing,  etc. 

Electrical — Includes  such  programs  ns  aviation  electronics,  elec- 
tronic engineering  technology,  instrumentation  and  control  toch- 
nology,  etc. 

Other — Includes  new  law  enforcement,  fisheries  technology,  firo 
protection  technology,  etc.1 

Many  of  these  program  areas  represent,  two-year  curriculums  with 
the  community  college  offering  an  Associate  in  Science  degree  for  suc- 
cessful completion.  Individual  courses  or  options  within  theso  curricu- 
lums frequently  provide  the  bnsis  for  adult  courses  designed  to  restrain 
and  upgrade  employed  persons. 

Tho  following  table  lists  the  occupational  categories  and  the  number 
of  programs  being  offered  within  tho  program  areas.  The  data  shows  a 
significant  increase  in  the  total  number  of  programs  offered. 

TABLE  1— OREGON’S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE— OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM  AREAS 


Number  of  programs 

Program  area  1968  1969  1970  1971 


46 

54 

30 

42 

20 


36 

3 

19 

42 


432 


1 Marine  technology,  bujldhg  maintenance,  flight  technology,  commercial  flight  training,  law  enforcement,  etc. 

Occupational  enrollment  data  is  shown  in  Table  2.  Due  to  a change 
in  the  reporting  of  community  college  enrollment  between,  1968-69 
and  1969—70,  the  figures  are  not  absolutely  comparable.  Occupational 
enrollment  continues  to  represent  slightly  less  than  half  of  total 
enrollment. 


TABLE  2.— OREGON'S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  OCCUPATIONAL  ENROLLMENT  DATA 


1968 

1969 

1970 

11971 

Preparatory 

Supple- 

mental 

Prepara- 

tory 

Supple- 

mental 

Prepara- 

tory 

Adult 

Appre. 

Prepara- 

tory 

Adult 

Appre. 

11,550 

18, 965 

21,113 

21,113 

15,772 

23,603 

2, 502 

18, 580 

29, 808 

2,518 

enrolment1)11  Gnr°l,menl*  Occupational  enrollment  represents  approximately  45  percent  of  total  community  college 
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Mechanical 

General  clerical 

Secretarial I’ 

Basic  marketing 

Bookkeeping  accounting 

Agriculture 

Food  service  (expanded  to  homo  economics  in *19*60)*. 

Building  construction 

Wood  products [.*. 

Metalworking 

Health  occupation ’ 

Electrical 

other* 

Total 


43 

48 

46 

36 

37 

52 

24 

24 

30 

32 

36 

41 

20 

16 

19 

21 

21 

27 

3 

15 

17 

31 

36 

35 

3 

3 

3 

21 

21 

19 

28 

25 

38 

23 

23 

30 

29 

37 

53 

314 


342 


410 


778 


766 

Tho  number  of  instructors  employed  to  tench  in  the  various  occupa- 
tional areas  has  shown  a steady  growth.  Table  3 depicts  this  data.  The 
1070—71  figure  represents  a more  accurate  distinction  between  regular 
instructors  and  tnose  who  concentrate  on  adult  occupational  courses. 

TABLE  3.— OREGON’S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  OCCUPATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR  DATA 


Year 

Preparatory 

Supplemental 

Year 

Preparatory 

Adul 

1968 

662 

784 

1970 

1, 176 

865 

1969 

763 

782 

1971 

831 

1,048 

Education  tor  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped — Oregon 

Tho  Oregon  Board  of  Education  has  disbursed  in  excess  of  $2,000,- 
000  to  secondary  schools  and  community  colleges  in  the  past  two  years 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  vocational  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped.  The  100%  handicapped,  15%  disadvantaged  set-asides 
and  the  102.b.  Special  Needs  monies  are  distributed  on  a project  pro- 
posal basis,  under  the  following  priority  system : 

1.  Modification  of  regular  on-going  vocational  programs  to 
enable  the  students  to  succeed  in,  or  obtain  maximum  benefit 
from,  the  program. 

2.  Establishment  of  special  vocational  programs  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  this  group  where  the  severity  of  the  impairment 
is  such  that  success  is  impossible  or  improbable  in  a regular  voca- 
tional program. 

3.  Supportive  and/or  counseling  programs  to  attract  or  l^pld 
special  needs  students  to  vocational  programs. 

Additional  payments  to  schools  in  excess  of  the  above  set-aside  and 
categorical  funds  are  made  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  indi- 
viduals enrolled  in  regular  programs  based  on  the  excess  cost  of  main- 
taining these  individuals  in  the  program. 

Projects  funded  for  the  period  1969-1971  in  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  area  are  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year. 

Secondary 

schools 

Community 

colleges 

Total 

1969-70 

39 

13 

52 

1970-71 

23 

23 

46 

Explanation  of  Secondary  Reimbursement  Formula  as  Outlined 
in  the  1970  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 

Tho  1970  Oregon  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  Section  3.0, 
pages  36-70,  explains  in  detail  how  the  Federal  funds  are  allocated, 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  1963  Vocational  Act.  The  following 
is  a brief  summary  of  the  secondary  reimbursement  formula. 

_ The  State  Board  must  consider  manpower  needs,  job  opportuni- 
ties, differences  in  vocational  education  needs,  relative  ability  of  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  and  relative  costs  of  programs  in  allocating  the 
Federal  funds  to  local  educational  agencies.  The  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment each  district  is  to  receive  is  determined  as  follows : 
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MANPOWER  NEEDS  AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

All  districts’  applications  must  show  evidence  that  the  vocational 
programs  they  plan  to  operate  will  meet  current  and  projected  man- 
power needs  and  job  opportunities  to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement. 
Secondary  vocational  programs  based  on  statewido  developed  cluster 
curriculums  will  meet  this  requirement.  Other  clusters  could  be  ap- 
proved providing  the  manpower  data  is  not  over-lapping  and  shows 
evidence  of  additional  need. 

VOCATION AIi  EDUCATION  NEEDS 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  approved  vocational  programs  is 
taken  as  the  primary  indication  of  need.  In  addition?  districts  will  re- 
ceive a student  needs  grant,  based  on  the  number  of  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  enrolled  in  approved  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Five  percent  of  the  funds  were  allocated  in  1970  to  serve  the 
needs  of  this  group  to  cover  the  added  costs  of  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  special  teaching  assistance  and  instructional  materials. 

RELATIVE  COSTS  OF  PROGRAM3 

The  basic  excess  costs  grant  allocated  to  each  secondary  school  dis- 
trict is  determined  by  using  each  district’s  average  cost  per  ADM 
(average  daily  membership)  and  using  a ratio  of  their  average  class 
size  of  approved  vocational  programs  versus  all  education  programs  to 
determine  the  excess  costs  for  vocational  education  students.  Avail- 
able funds  are  pro-rated  to  the  districts,  based  on  thoir  snare  of  the 
statewide  enrollment. 

This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  per  pupil  costs  may  be  directly 
related  to  class  size  since  approximately  70  percent  of  the  programs 
operating  costs  is  attributed  to  instructor  salaries  and  a significant 

Sait  of  the  other  costs  aro  tho  same,  regardless  of  the  number  of  stu- 
ents  involved. 

The  basic  excess  costs  grant  is  allocated  to  community  colleges  on  a 
“Lite-Bill”  formula.  For  1970,  each  community  college  received 
$127/F.T.E.  for  the  first  200  F.T.E.  and  $76/F.T.E.  for  all  in  excess  of 
200.  This  formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  districts  with  small 
enrollments  are  more  expensive  to  operate. 

RELATIVE  ABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  RESOURCES 

A minimum  of  15  percent  of  the  secondary  funds  are  allocated  to 
eligible  secondary  school  districts  through  supplementary  grants, 
varying  with  the  districts  relative  ability  to  pay.  The  amount  of  each 
district’s  payment  will  be  based  on  its  relative  ability  to  support  a 
basic  level  of  expenditure  for  vocational  programs  as  indicated  by  the 
district’s  true  cash  value  per  secondary  average  daily  membership  and 
on  its  relative  expenditure  per  vocational  student.  The  method  to  be 
used  in  distributing  this  grant  is  in  accord  with  the  practices  used  in 
the  state’s  equalization  program  for  Basic  School  Support. 

No  less  than  10  percent  of  the  community  college  funds  are  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  their  relative  true  cash  value  or  taxablo  property. 
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Governor’s  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education— Oregon 

Tho  present  Governor’s  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
was  created  by  Executive  Order  of  Governor  Toni  McCall,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1970. 

The  Advisory  Council  lias  been  instrumental  in  providing  direction 
for  program  improvement  and  development  through  evaluation  of 
the  statewide  program  of  vocational  education,  including  teacher 
education. 

Perhaps  most  important  among  the  recommendations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  based  upon  tho  1970  annual  evaluation,  were  those  ad- 
dressed to  improvement  of  teacher  education  programs  in  the  State. 
Tho  Council  also  reviews  and  makes  recommendations  on  the  Annual 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  and  has  contributed  significantly 
to  assuring  that  this  document  is  both  comprehensive  and  flexible,  and 
is  addressed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  learners  at  all  program  levels. 
The  attached  “Status  of  Implementation  of  Recommendations”  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  stall  points  out 
several  specific  eli’ects  of  the  Advisory  Council’s  recommendations.  In 
addition,  tho  complete  First  Annual  (1970)  Evaluation  Report  of  the 
Governor’s  Advisory  Council  is  included. 

Tho  Oregon  Board  of  Education  is  in  full  support  of  the  concept 
and  role  of  the  state  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  kind  of  involvement  of  a broad  cross-section  of  the 
business,  industry,  labor  and  educational  communities  in  providing 
advice  and  support  is  considered  essential  to  the  development  ana 
implementation  of  comprehensive  vocational  programs  for  all  youth 
and  adults  in  Oregon. 

Status  of  Implementation  of  the  Recommendations  of  tiie  Gover- 
nor’s Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  by  tiie  Oregon 

Board  of  Education 

Tho  Governor’s  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  in  its 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  dated  October,  1970,  made  29  specific 
recommendations  for  action  in  career  education.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  summarized  in  seven  general  areas  in  which  a need  for 
Oregon  Board  Leadership  is  indicated. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  some  of  tho  more  important  activi- 
ties, plans  and  limitations  pertinent  to  each  of  the  areas  of  needed 
leadership. 

1.  To  improve  the  attitudes  of  many  kinds  of  people  toward  career 
education. 

a.  Current  activities  include  inservice  programs  for  local  district 
personnel;  development  and  publication  ox  state  position  papers;  staff 
presentations  to  local  boards,  community  groups  and  organizations; 
publication  of  a limited  number  of  brochures  and  other  publications; 
television  spot  announcements  and  involvement  of  key  individuals  in 
developmental  projects  and  activities. 

b.  It  is  planned  to  expand  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
descriptive  and  explanatory  materials  aimed  at  the  several  kinds  of 
people  concerned  with  and  affected  by  career  education  and  to  inten- 
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sify  efforts  to  provide  appropriate  inservice  programs.  Encourage- 
ment will  be  given  to  local  district  and  community  college  activities 
designed  to  familiarize  their  communities  with  the  goals  and  charac- 
teristics of  career  education  programs  and  to  actively  involve  individ- 
uals and  groups  in  program  planning  and  development. 

c.  Primary  limitations  to  effective  action  are  the  lack  of  staff  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  planning  and  carrying  out  these  kinds  of  activi- 
ties: the  complexities  of  developing  effective  means  of  attitude  change 
and  the  expense  of  carrying  out  widespread  informational  programs. 

2 To  cause  the  occurrence  of  major  changes  for  the  improvements  of 
counselor  training  and  counseling  at  all  levels. 

a.  The  Oregon,  plan  of  career  education  involves  new  concepts  in  the 
development  of  career-choice  decisions  and  depends  on  more  than 
guidance  and  counseling.  Particularly,  programs  of  developing  career 
awareness  in  the  elementary  grades  and  occupational  exploration  in 
the  middle  grades  must  be  considered  along  with  the  guidance  and 
counseling  functions  at  all  levels. 

Current  activities  in  ohis  broad  area  include  a number  of  programs 
developed  and  funded  under  the  Exemplary  program;  a 50-60% 
increase  in  programs  in  “Self  Understanding  Through  Occupational 
Exploration”  (SUTOE) ; three  workshops  to  prepare  additional 
teachers  and  counselors  for  SUTOE  programs;  inclusion  of  counselors 
in  career  education  inservice  programs:  and  joint  planning  by  the 
career  education  and  student  services  staffs. 

b.  Plans  are  underway  to  establish  a pilot  inservice  program  for 
counselors  under  the  Education  Personnel  Development  Act  (EPDA) 
program;  a small  research  project  to  help  identity  the  changing  role 
of  the  counselor  in  career  guidance;  additional  developmental  and 
exemplary  projects  in  awareness,  exploration  and  guidance;  con- 
tracted services  to  assist  local  districts  in  planning  counseling  and 

fui dance  and  guidance  programs;  and  the  use  of  interns  to. assist  in 
evelopment  of  program  guidelines  and  recommended  practices, 

c.  Primary  limitation  is  the  lack  of  funds  that  are  essential  to  a 
strong  emphasis  on  implementing  and  developing  approaches  and 
programs  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  to  effective  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  improved  counselor  preparatory  programs,  and  to  establish 
more  comprehensive  inservice  offerings. 

3.  To  precipitate  major  change  for  improvement  of  career  teacher 
education* 

a.  Several  activities  are  underway  to  build  a more  effective  voca- 
tional personnel  development  program.  These  include  the  drawing  up 
of  a state  plan  for  personnel  development;  establishment  of  an  ad- 
visory committee ; development  of  a competence-based,  individualized 
curriculum  at  Oregon  State  University ; pilot  programs  for  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  teachers  from  business  and  industry  under 
EPDA ; development  of  associate  degree  programs  in  vocational  edu- 
cation to  be  offered  by  community  colleges  and  articulated  with 
baccalaureate  programs;  inservice  programs  to  train  teachers  in. new 
concepts  and  materials;  study  of  personnel  needs  in  relation  to  exist- 
ing teacher  preparation  programs;  and  planning  a health  occupations 
teacher  preparation  program. 
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b.  Additional  activities  planned  with  present  resources  involve  re- 
search projects  for  better  orientation  of  all  teachers  to  the  comprehen- 
sive career  education  program ; establishment  of  a health  occupations 
teacher  education  program;  implementation  and  further  development 
of  associate  degree  teacher  education  in  the  community  colleges  and 
continuation  of  EPDA  programs. 

c.  An  accelerated  and  more  effective  attack  on  the  personnel  develop- 
ment problems  will  require  a considerable  increase  m available  funds 
and  the  recruitment  or  training  of  persons  qualified  to  work  effectively 
in  personnel  development. 

4.  To  achieve  major  increases  in  the  -financing  of  career  education. 

a.  Increased  financing  is  an  extremely  important  key  to  significant 
advances  in  a statewide  program  of  career  education.  Continuous 
efforts  are  made  by  the  staff  to  secure  better  legislation  and  increased 
funds  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels.  Personal  and  written  contacts 
with  legislators  and  other  key  persons  and  groups  are  used.  Local  dis- 
tinct personnel  are  encouraged  to  examine  their  priorities  with  a view 
toward  increased  reallocation  of  available  funds  to  career  education 
programs. 

, b.  Current  plans  call  for  continuation  of  the  present  level  of  activi- 
ties with  emphasis  on  increasing  local  committment. 

5.  To  improve  two-way  commnmication  between  the  business  and 
industrial  communities  and  the  schools . 

o.  Activities  in  these  areas  include  emphasizing  use  of  occupational 
advisory  committees  and  career  curriculum  advisory  committees;  in- 
volvement of  persons  from  the  various  communities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  local  district  long-range  plans;  and  the  involvement  of 
available  persons  in  program  planning,  operation  and  evaluation. 

b.  Continued  efforts  will  be  made  in  all  of  the  above  areas. 

6-  To  improve  curricula  for  career  education  at  all  levels. 

a.  Consistent  efforts  are  underway  to  establish  curricula  and  cur-  j 
riculum  materials  that. will  permit  entry  to  and  exit  from  programs 

at  any  time.  Activities  include  a study  to  establish  guidelines  and  cri-  j 
teria  for  curriculum  development  based  on  performance  criteria  and 
evaluation ; curriculum  development  projects  in  electronics,  mechanics,  I 
office  education,  and  drafting;  and  search  of  research  and  aevelopment  j 
t°  identify  and  evaluate  materials  and  programs  from  other  states.  ! 

b.  Planned  are.  a comprehensive  curriculum  development  proposal ; 

workshops  to  train  teachers  to  select,  use  and  develop  new  materials ; 
projects  for  local,  personnel  to  develop  curriculum;  and  contracted 
services  for  coordination  of  curriculum  development  efforts.  1 

c.  The  needs  for  curriculum  materials  for  all  phases  of  career  edu-  i 
cation  demand  massive  efforts  that  are  far  beyond  the  present  resources. 

7.  To  get  public  schools  to  formally  assume  responsibility  to  develop 
employability  in  every  student  and  to  work  with  appropriate  agen-  , 
dies  to  bring  about  placement  of  every  student  leaving  the  school 
system. 

a.  Key  factors  in  achieving  this  goal  are  the  establishment  of  truly 
comprehensive  career  education  programs,  including  guidance  an<3 
counseling,  and  improved  articulation  between  high  school  and  post- 
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high-school  programs.  Some  typical  activities  underway  are  the  re- 
quirement for  local  districts  to  develop  long-range  plans  for  career 
education  providing  staff  assistance  and  materials  to  aid  local  districts 
in  planning  career  education,  establishing  regional  coordinators,  artic- 
ulation studies  under  EPDA,  and  coordination  efforts  under  the 
agreement  with  the  state  employment  service. 

b.  Planned  activities  include  increased  emphasis  on  development  of 
comprehensive  plans  and  programs;  additional  articulation  studies; 
and  initiation  of  exemplary  practices. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Director — Dr.  John  W.  Struck 

Department  or  Public  Instruction 

Haimisburg , Pa,,  June  23,  1971. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinskt, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives , Washington,  D C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinsiu:  In  response  to  your  request,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  has  assembled  information  concerning  our 
experiences  relative  to  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
in  various  areas  of  vocational  education.  You  indicated  your  interest 
in  learning  of  our  efforts  in  research,  post-secondary  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged,  methods  of  intra- 
state distribution  of  funds,  and  the  contributions  of  our  State  Advisory 
Council.  We  have  devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  these  aspects  of 
vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  are  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  our  experiences  with  you. 

As  an  introduction,  an  overview  of  our  fiscal  plans  for  Part  B funds 
will  provide  some  idea  of  our  recognition  of  needs  in  tlieso  particular 
areas. 


Budget  for  Federal  funds 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Secondary 

ro  e/19  oej 

Post  secondary 

Off L,  uOS 

Disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

C,  OOVf  SOD 

3,062,113 

Construction  of  AVTS 

Adult 

c,  c\JO,  u/O 

2,520,000 

771  7R9 

Ancillary  services 

III,  tJC 

7 777  7flQ 

Total  part  B funds 

0,111 , 1 09 

17.371,260 

While  this  budget  summary  includes  our  entire  Part  B budget,  it 
conveys  our  attention  to  the  specific  areas  under  concern  and  our  desire 
to  increase  educational  services  to  these  areas.  Our  projection  of  Budg- 
etary need  for  Part  B funds  is  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year — 

1971- 72. 

1972- 73. 

1973- 74. 

1974- 75. 


17,  902,  689 

18,  761,  257 

20,  175,  150 

21,  373,  395 


Our  intention  is  to  provide  continued  support  for  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  programs  that  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Amendments 
of  1968. 

The  following  recommendations  are  identified  with  the  attainment 
of  specific  goals  in  regards  to  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania 
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are  based  upon  observations  and  findings  of  the  recent  council  evalua- 
tion of  the  program. 

GOAL  NO.  1 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

To  increase  the  percentage  of  secondary  students  served  by  voca- 
tional education  from  approximately  20%  to  50%  in  the  1970  s.  This 
will  necessitate  construction  of  new  and  the  expansion  of  facilities  at 
both  the  area  vocational  technical  school  and  the  comprehensive  school 
as  well  as  the  use  of  mobile  units,  educational  television,  cooperative 
(on-the-job)  training  stations  with  business  and  industry. 

GOAL  NO.  2 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Bring  secondary  vocational  education  program  enrollments  and 
completions  into  closer  relationship  with  current  and  projected  Labor 
Market  demands.  This  could  bo  accomplished  through  intensifying 
promotional  efforts  for  program  expansions  in  the  various  program 
areas.  Special  emphasis  to  be  given  to  this  health  occupation  area. 

GOAL  NO.  3 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Increase  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of  secondary  education  training 
stations.  This  goal  will  be  accomplished  by  instituting  a more  flexible 
admission  and  exit  policy.  There  will  be  need  for  financial  assistance 
to  add  vocational  counselors  and  placement  directors  in  both  area 
vocational  technical  schools  and  participating  high  schools. 

GOAL  NO.  4 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Continue  to  increase  the  number  of  post-secondary  students  in  occu- 
pational education  programs.  This  will  bo  accomplished  through  the 
articulation  of  the  occupational,  vocational  and  technical  education 
offerings  by  the  area  vocational  technical  schools  and  the  community 
colleges.  Additional  recommendations  include:  the  development  of  a 
13th  and  14th  year  post-secondary  occupational  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  offerings  and  the  utilization  of  training  services  under 
contract  with  private  schools. 

GOAL  NO.  5 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Increase  the  number  of  adults  served  by  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams. This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  promotional  efforts  to 
motivate  employed,  under  employed  and  unemployed  people.  To  utilize 
the  occupational  education  offerings  available,  founds  should  be  pro- 
vided for  additional  counseling  and  follow-up  services  for  adults. 

GOAL  NO.  6 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Increase  the  numbor  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons  to 
be  served  with  emphasis  on  the  younger  high  school  dropout.  This  is 
to  bo  accomplished  through  the  development  of  new  short  term  curric- 
ulas  of  lesser  skilled  occupational  training  programs  utilizing  public 
and  private  facilities. 
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GOAL  NO.  7 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Establish  a more  adequate,  relevant  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  training  and  counselor  training  service  for  the  many  new  in- 
experienced vocational  teachers  and  counselors.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished through  a re-examination  of  existing  vocational  teacher 
training  programs  in  the  cooperating  higher  education  institutions, 

GOAL  NO.  8 AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Improvement  of  certain  general  administrative  practices.  Recom- 
mended as  follows: 

1.  Re-examine  reporting  forms,  guidelines  and  instructions  to 
local  districts  with  a view  toward  giving  more  help  to  local 
administrators. 

2,  Re-examine  financial  aid  policies  for  all  programs  especially 
for  adult  and  out  of  school  youth  witli  a view  toward  increasing 
that  aid  and  tlius  stimulate  greater  program  expansion. 

. 3.  Develop  a vigorous  continuous  vocational  education  public 
information  program. 

Work  closely  with  Research  Coordinating  Units  in  this  per- 
fection and  use  of  the  planning  information  system,  including 
greater  use  of  the  updated  labor  market  supply  and  demand  data. 

Si  Urge  more  timely ' action  in  respect  to  Federal  and  State 
legislated  appropriations  to  (permit  more  effective  planning  of 
vocational  educational  programs. 

I will  be  pleased  to  provide,  further  information  if  needed.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  and  to  tell  you  something  of 
what  Pennsylvania  is  doing  in  vocational  education. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J ohn  W.  Struck,  Stg,te  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


• v • •••:•  ’(Research 

The  Reimsyl vania  Research  Coordinating  Unit  (RCU)  is  one  of 
four  divisions  within  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  RCU 
is  to  coordinate  occupational  education  research  conducted  within 
Pennsylvania.  With  its  close  administrative  liaison  to  die  Bureau  of 
Vocational^  Technical  and  Continuing  Education,  the  RCU  has  pro- 
vided valuable  assistance  in  the  review  and  approval  of  research  proj- 
ects funded  by  vocational  education.  • ' 

During  1969-70,  50  research  proposals  were  received  and  reviewed 
by  the  RCU  staff  and  a reviewing-,  committee.  Subsequently,  27 
research  and  research-related  activities  were  funded  by  the  bureau  to 
be  conducted  by  local  school:  districts,  county  office^  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  individuals  who  have  received  mini-grants,  for  masters’ 
or  doctoral  studies.  The  monitoring  of  these  approvals  is  a major 
responsibility' of  thei  Research' Coor  dinatihg  Uriit.  ; 
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Planning 

Comprehensive  long-range  planning  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

A publication  has  been  prepared  to  assist  local  education  agencies 
in  the  use  of  manpower  supply  and  demand  information. 

Distribution  op  Funds 

In  the  spring  of  1970  a committee  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education  was  appointed  to  study  problems  regarding 
the  use  and  disbursement  of  Federal  vocational  education  funds.  This 
committee  provided  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  which  revised  existing  funding  policies  at  its  meeting 
in  September,  1970. 

To  be  eligible  for  1970-71  Federal  vocational  education  funds,  local 
educational  agencies  within  their  respective  area  vocational-technical 
school  attendance  areas  were  required  to  join  together  and  coopera- 
tively develop  one  educational  plan  for  meeting  the  vocational  needs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  of 
the  area  board  became  the  responsible  coordinating  agent  of  the 
planning  unit  and  it  was  his  responsibility  to  arrange  meetings  and 
coordinate  individual  plans  from  the  local  educational  agencies  into 
one  master  educational  plan. 

In  instances  where  there  was  no  existing  area  vocational-technical 
board,  local  educational  agencies  in  a county  cooperatively  developed 
one  educational  plan  for  meeting  the  vocational  heeds  of  youth  and 
adults.  They  also  had  the  option  of  joining  with  other  local  educa- 
tional.  agencies  in  adjoining  counties  for  such  purposes.  These 
planning  activities  were  coordinated  by  the  regional  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Plans  were  submitted  through  the  regional  offices  of  our  bureau  on 
the  basis  of  funding  allotments  determined  by  a formula  approved  in 
the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  Applications  were  subse- 
quently evaluated  by  bureau  staff  and  upon  approval,  reimbursement 
would  be  made  to  the  local  educational  agency  identified  by  the 
planning  unit  to  operate  the  program.  « 

As  with  any  new  technique,  some  details  will  require  adjustment 
but  the  basic  system  is  sound  and  provides  realistic  opportunities  for 
local  school  officials  to  develop  programs  and  control  the  direction  of 
expenditures  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  youth  and  adults  in 
their  communities. 

State  Advisory  Council 

The’  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  been  very 
affective  in  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  instrumental  in  assisting  the 
State  Board  in  implementing  the  Vocational  Education  Act  as 
amended  in  1968. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 


State  Director — Thomas  H.  Sandliam,  Jr. 


Progress  in  Rhode  Island  Under  the  Vocational  Education 

Ascendents  op  196S 

Rhode  Islanders,  during  the  past  five  years,  have  been  witness  to 
several  innovative  yet  realistic  changes  occurring  in  the  State’s  voca- 
tional-technical education  program.  Five  new  occupational  education 
centers  have  been  built  and  are  operating  at  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  State,  while  two  additional  facilities,  in  Lincoln  and 
Warwick,  are  now  under  construction  and  scheduled  to  open  in  Sep- 
tember or  1971  and  1972,  respectively.  Total  enrollment  in  vocational 
education  programs  at  all  levels  has  grown  from  eight  thousand  stu- 
dents in  1965  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand  students  today.  Five  years 
ago  twelve  different  occupational  education  programs  were  available 
to  our  high  school  students.  Current  applicants  may  elect  to  enter 
any  one  or  twenty-six  career  preparatory  programs.  Meanwhile,  new 
offerings  are  continually  being  planned. 

In  addition  to  traditional  vocational  course  offerings  such  as  auto 
mechanics,  machine  processes,  and  carpentry,  many  programs  not  pre- 
viously available  in  Rhode  Island’s  high  schools  are  now  being  offered. 
These  include  Barbering,  Commercial  Art,  Cosmetology,  Data  Proc- 
essing, Fashion  and  Home  Design,  Food  Service,  Nursing  Assistant 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  among  others. 

Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  possible  adoption  of  the 
following  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Rhode  Island’s  divergent 
economy:  (1)  Fire  Science,  (2)  Heavy  Equipment  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  (3)  Marine  Sciences-Oceanography,  (4)  Plastics,  (5) 
Recreation  ana  (6)  Small  Craft  Construction,  Repair,  Maintenance 
and  Service.  Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  further  expan- 
sion of  the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  program;  the 
establishment  of  a core  curriculum  in  Health  Occupations  which  could 
prepare  general,  multi-purpose  health  workers  motivated  toward  a 
health  career  and  capable  of  entry-level  employment  in  a variety  of 
jobs;  and  further  expansion  of  career  education  and  p re-vocational 


io  demands  of  our  economy,  of  youth  and  adults,  and  of  industrial 
leaders  have  continued  to  exceed  space  available  in  the  new  facilities. 
Consequently,  in  November,  1970  the  State’s  voters  approved  spend- 
ing of  seven  and  three  quarter  million  dollars  to  provide  the  additional 
shops,'  laboratories,  and  equipment  needed  to  prepare  more  students 
for  employment.  Plans  for  the  actual  facility  development  are  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

All  of  the  new  facilities  are  being  constructed  with  flexibility  of 
spaces  as  a paramount  consideration  m order  to  facilitate  curriculum 
and  program  changes  resulting  from  changing  industry  demands  and 
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changing  student  needs.  Provisions  have  also  been  made  for  serving 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students. 

Rhode  Island,  in  expanding  and  improving  its  vocational-technical 
training  capability  through  construction  of  area  vocational  schools 
is  in  the  center  of  a national  trend.  Over  one  thousand  such  schools 
are  in  planning  or  under  construction  throughout  the  country..  As  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  trained  workers. to  fill  the  State's  man- 
power need  increases,  the  new  area  schools  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  Rhode  Island's  economic  future. 

Several  guiding  principles  have  been  established  to  ensure  that  the 
facility  development  occurs  in  those  areas  of  the  State  having  the 
greatest  need  and,  also,  in  those  areas  promising  the  most  efficient  use 
of  space  and  equipment.  These  principles,  summarized,  are  : 

First,  that  those  sections  of  Rhode  Island  presently  lacking  a central- 
ized regional  vocational  education  facility  be  given  highest  priority. 

Second,  that  special  consideration  be  extended  to  serve  school  dis- 
tricts with  present  and  anticipated  higher  concentrations  of  vocational 
program  applicants. 

Third,  that  wherever  feasible,  construction  of  additions  to  existing 
vocational  facilities  would  prove  most  efficient. 

Fourth,  that  school  systems  to  be  charged  with  future  responsibility 
for  operating  the  State-constructed  facilities  indicate  a strong  com- 
mitment to  career  education  as  well  as  to  such  concepts  as ; extended 
school  day— school  year  use  of  facilities,  special  effort  and  emphasis 
on  guidance  and  on  serving  the  vocational  education  needs  of  their 
region’s  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  adult  populations. 

Following  these  principles  and  after  discussion  with  students,  and 
with  local  school  and  industry  representatives,  the  State’s  network 
of  Regional  Vocational-Technical  Schools  is  continuing  to  expand  and 
gain  strength. 

RESEARCH 

During  the  present  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
Dr.  Fred  G.  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Education,  initiated  a total  of 
nine  task  forces  to  examine  activities  of  the  present  State  Department 
of  Education  and  to  develop  recommendations  for  restyling  its  func- 
tion. One  of  these  task  forces,  concerned  with  vocational  education, 
wa9  formulated  on  April  6,  1971.  A final  report  including  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  research  functions  or  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion and  the  Department,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Burke  on  May  27,  1971. 

At  this  time  it  appears  that  a new  Division  of  Research,  Planning, 
and  Evaluation  will  be  formed,  based  on  Task  Force  input  and  the 
proposals  of  Dr.  Burke’s  Management  Team.  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Task  Force  recommended  that  the  part  of  the  proposed  Division 
of  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation  which  is  concerned  with  voca- 
tional education  research  be  staffed  by  professional  personnel  with  a 
background  in  Vocational  Education. 

POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Rhode  Island  Junior  College  System 
and  the  opening  of  its  first  permanent  campus  in  Warwick  next  year, 
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post-secondary  vocational  education  is  expected  to  continue  its  rapid 

Srowtli.  The  construction  of  a second  state  campus  in  Lincoln  will  begin 
uring  the  1972  fiscal  year. 

The  state’s  single  vocational-technical  program,  which  is  now  in  its 
fifth  year  in  temporary  quarters  in  Providence,  has  continually  broad- 
ened its  course  offerings  in  the  various  technologies.  Enrollment  has 
increased  from  106  students  in  the  first  year  of  operation  to  560  stu- 
dents currently.  Post-secondary  enrollments  will  increase  steadily  over 
the  next  several  years  as  this  program  becomes  established  in  its 
permanent  location  at  the  Knight  Campus  in  Warwick. 

At  the  present  time  8,079  of  87,963  Rhode  Islanders  in  the  age  range 
of  20-24  or  9.2%  of  tins  population  group  is  enrolled  in  post-second- 
ary education  programs  This  percentage  is  expected  to  increase  to 
9.9%  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Twenty  percent  of  all  post-secondary 
students  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  and,  in  five 
years  that  percentage  is  projected  to  increase  to  37%. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  by  Rhode  Island  Junior  College  to 
install  computer  terminals  at  secondary  area  vocational  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  programmed  instruction  in  related  mathe- 
matics and  English  with  the  possibility  of  extending  this  instruction 
to  all  vocational-technical  areas.  Longer. range  planning  recommends 
use  of  the  computer  to  provide  a data  collection  system  for  vocational 
education.  . 

CHANGES  IN  METHOD  OF  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

The  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  is  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  states  to  assist  them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
existing  vocational  education  programs  and  to  develop  new  and  inno- 
vative approaches  for  the  education  of  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  all 
communities  of  the  State.  The  first  Rhode  Island  programs  utilizing 
68.  Amendment  funds  were  funded  in  January  of  1970.  Prior  to 
this  time,  distribution  of  Vocational  Education  funds  in  Rhode  Is- 
land was  not  based  on  a competitive  process.  The  limited  funds  avail- 
able were  apportioned  within  the  State  so  as  to  defray  the  costs  of 
eight  local  programs  which  operated  year  after  year.  Today,  all  of 
the  State’s  thirty-nine  communities,  as  well  as  several  state-wide 
agencies  receive  support  under  the  amendments. 

Project  proposals  are  now  developed  by  local  education  agencies  and 
other  eligible  institutions  in  accordance  with  State  and  Federal  guide- 
lines. Those  proposals  which  present  strong  evidence  of  need  and 
potential  for  successful  implementation  are  approved  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Division  and  funded  on  a quarterly  basis. 
Successive  year  funding  is  not  guaranteed  in  view  of  the  many  contin- 
fslancf  Whl°k  may  a^ect  tlie  annual  Federal  appropriation  to  Rhode 

No  changes  in  the  method  of  reimbursement  have  been  made  in 
the  past  eighteen  months  since  funding  has  begun.  However,  the 
application  procedure  ha$  been  modified  and  new  proposal  forms  have 
been  developed.  In^  addition^  a preliminary  proposal  abstract  must 
be  sent  to  the  Vocational  Division  in  order  that  similar  proposals  may 
be  compared  with  each  other  for  assessment  of  their  relative  merit. 
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Selected  proposals  are  then  returned  and  a more  detailed  proposal 
is  developed,  thus  eliminating,  for  the  school  district,  the  tedious  job 
or  formulating  a proposal  only  to  have  it  disapproved  for  poor  design 
or  duplicate  proposal  had  been  accepted. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED 

In  the  area  of  the  disadvantaged  under  Part  A,  the  Vocational 
Division  lias  funded  one  agency,  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter, and  four  public  school  systems — Providence,  Warwick,  Woon- 
socket and  Newport — to  operate  seven  programs  for  150  students. 
These  programs  include  the  upgrading  of  skills  for  drafting,  clerical 
and  secretarial  employees,  distributive  education,  health  occupations 
for  dropouts,  cooperative  work  experience  and  prevocational  programs. 

Under  Part  B,  the  Division  has  funded  fourteen  public  school  sys- 
tems and  one  agency  to  operate  twenty  programs  for  720  students. 
In  addition  to  occupational  programs  in  metal  working,  service  station 
mechanics,  printing,  data  processing,  agriculture,  consumer  and  home- 
maidng  and  clerical,  other  programs  of  a remedial  and  incentive 
nature  are  conducted — these  include  both  developmental  reading  and 
prevocational  programs. 

The  Vocational  Incentive  Program  in  Pawtucket  was  implemented 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a group  of  vocational  high  school  senior  students. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  remedial  instruction  in 
the  areas  of  reading  ana  the  language  arts  to  students  from  low 
socio-economic  groups  in  order  to  overcome  “past  failures”  and  en- 
courage continuation  of  their  education  at.  the  junior  .college  level. 
To  implement  the  program  a Learning  Center  was  established  at  the 
Vocational  High  School  and  equipped  with,  listening  centers  and  a 
variety  of  other  audio-visual  equipment.  Remediation  received  top 
priority,  however,  extension  of  basic  skills  beyond  remedial  work  also 
received  considerable  attention.  The  evaluation  of  the  program  is 
expected  to  provide  new  insights  into  the  instruction  of  reading  and 
the  language  arts  for  vocational  students. 

. An  occupational  program  for  the  disadvantaged  youth  is  being 
carried  on  at  the  Vocational- Technical  School  of  Rhode  Island. 
Deficiency  in  reading  ability  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the 
most  limiting  educational  handicaps  . encountered  by  the  majority  of 
these  students.  Achievement  in  a reading  program  reinforces  a stu- 
dent’s vocational  knowledge  and  also  provides  him  with  the  impetus 
and  confidence  for  greater  success  in  our  technological  society.  In 
addition  to  its  reading  aspects,  the  nature  of  this  program  necessitates 
the  utilization  of  a guidance  counselor  who  can  become  a personal 
agent  of  the  alienated  disadvantaged  in  assisting  them  to  “negotiate 
the  system.” 

The  extreme  nature  and  variety  of  special  needs  requires  a low 
counselor-pupil  ratio  in  order  to  detect  needs  and  provide  real  assist- 
ance. Work  study  programs  provide  such  a ratio  as  well  as  opportu- 
nities for  many  students  in  after  school  and  summer  programs. 

In  the  area  of  the  handicapped,  the  Division  has  funded  two  schools 
and  one  agency  to  run  three  programs  for  115  students.  At  the  Cen- 
ters of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  Retarded  Children  and  at 
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the  Ladd  School,  students  are  trained  in  a variety  of  basic  skills 
including  preparation  for  hotel  and  restaurant  work,  small  machine 
operation,  and  a variety  of  other  service  occupations.  At  the  Rhode 
Island  School  for  the  Deaf  an  employment  readiness  program  is 
designed  to  expose  poorly  motivated  deaf  students  to  the  world  of 
work.  The  exposure  includes  job  application  procedures,  job  inter- 
views, on  the  job  training,  and  work  habit  development  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  concerns  encountered  by  deaf  students.  Students  are 
counseled  in  order  to  determine  vocational  potential  and  possible 
emotional  factors  which  may  contribute  to  one’s  lack  of  motivation. 
Evaluation  is  based  on  readiness  for  employment  as  assessed  by  em- 
ployment counselors  and  vocational  education  teachers. 

Virtually  the  entire  State  is  designated  as  economically  depressed 
by  the  Economic  Development  Agency.  Programs  for  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  adult,  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped  were  consequently 
offered  throughout  the  State.  However,  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  have  been  concentrated  in  the  Providence 
Metropolitan  area  which  is  designated  as  a high  unemployment  area. 
Programs  previously  mentioned  in  this  report,  such  as  the  Vocational 
Incentive  Program  in  Pawtucket  and  the  Occupational  Program  for 
the  Disadvantaged  conducted  at  Corliss  Park  in  Providence  have 
had  significant  impact  on  this  aspect  of  vocational  education. 

Areas  of  high  youth  unemployment  and  school  dropouts  offered 
programs  in  cooperative  education,  work  study,  and  occupational  ex- 
ploration in  order  to  make  school  a more  lasting  and  meaningful 
experience. 

The  pre-vocational  program  initiated  in  the  Providence  School 
System  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  of  exploring  the  world 
of  work  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  qualified  to  make  occupa- 
tional decisions:  This  program  entices  students  to  stay  in  school, 
thus  decreasing  the  rate  of  school  dropouts  which  constitutes  a major 
proportion  of  our  unemployment  pool. 

The  growth  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  Pro- 
grams m Rhode  Island  has  followed  the  pattern  of  growth  reported 
across  the  nation.  From  a few  skilled  programs  in  1962,  M.D.T.A. 
has  grown  to  a reported  twenty-seven  (27)  projects  offering  in  excess 
of  one  thousand  training  slots.  Program  opportunities  run  the  gamut 
from  a pre-vocational  core  program  to  numerous  skilled  occupations, 
offering  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  population  of  the  state  an 
entry  into  occupations  previously  unavailable  to  them.  To  achieve 
these  goals  M.D.T.A.  offers  the  following  services : (1)  Pre-Vocational 
Training,  (2)  Skills  Training,  (3)  Adult  Correctional  Institution 
Projects,  and  (4)  Special  Programs  and  Linkages,  for  example,  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  and  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  (OIC). 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  STATS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  first  established  in  April  1967,  is  composed  of 
sixteen  members  of  diverse  occupational  interests.  In  addition  to  those 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-576,  the  Council  has  become  actively  involved  in  the  advancement 
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of  vocational  education  through  various  promotional  activities  and 
maintains  continuous  contact  with  local  area  advisory  committees. 

The  Council  published  its  first  annual  evaluation  report  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  in  Rhode  Island  in  June,  1970.  The  study 
and  analysis  of  the  State- wide  program,  which  provided  a basis  for 
the  report,  was  conducted  during  the  Spring  of  1970  by  the  American 
Vocational  Research  Corporation  under  contract  with  the  Council. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Council’s  second  annual  report  is  in  prepara- 
tion. . . 

The  Council,  working  with  representatives  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  has  contracted  with  a local  film  company  to  prepare  televi- 
sion and  radio  spot  announcements  promoting  vocational  education 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  thirty  and  sixty-second  spot  announcements  will 
report  on  the  progress  of  and  opportunities  for  occupational  educa- 
tion in  Rhode  Island.  Interested  views  or  listeners  will  be  referred 
to  a local  area  coordinator  of  vocational-technical  education  who 
will  further  inform  respondents  of  opportunities  available  to  them 
in  facilities  close  to  their  homes. 


Overview 

Recent  Federal  Vocational  Education  legislation  lias  had  a pro- 
found and  lasting  effect  upon  Occupational  Education  in  Rhode 
Island.  Largely  as  a result  of  the  1963  and  1968  Vocational  Education 
Acts  the  combined  State  and  local  appropriation  for  vocational  educa- 
tion has  risen  from  an  annual  average  of  $471,334  during  1960-1964 
to  an  annual  average  of  $2,358,695  during  1965-1969.  This  total  does 
not  include  a seven  and  three  quarter  million  dollar  vocational  school 
construction  bond  issue,  passed  by  the  State’s  voters  last  November. 

Seven  new  regional  vocational  technical  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed in  Rhode  Island  during  the  past  five  yeai  s,  providing  a net- 
work of  job  training  opportunities  for  citizens  throughout  the  State. 

Programs  during  this  same  period  have  increased  from  a total  of 
twelve  occupational  fields  to  the  present  twenty -six  career  preparation 
olkiings.  Sixteen  thousand  students  are  enrolled  in  these  programs 
compared  with  a 1965  enrollment  of  eight  thousand  students. 

Whereas  only  eight  of  Rhode  Island’s  thirty-nine  school  systems 
shared  substantially  in  the  federal  vocational  education  allotment 
to  Rhode  Island  as  recently  as  1969,  all  Rhode  Island  school  systems 
are  now  able  to  provide  important  occupational  services  for  their 

students.  . . , , . .... 

Special  training  and  placement  provisions  have  been  made  available 
to  the  State’s  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  populations.  Public 
post-secondary  career  preparation,  unknown  m Rhode  Island  in  1965, 
is  now  enrolling  more  than  five  hundred  students  in  associate  degree 
and  diploma  programs  with  substantial  expansion  of  offerings  planned 
for  the  near  future. 

In  addition,  new  linkages  have  been  established  between  the  State 
Vocational  Education  Agency  and  other  Rhode  Island  institutions 
having  common  or  similar  interests,  thus  producing  better  education 
for  our  citizens  while  at  the  same  time  achieving  improved  efficiency. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  availability  of  job  preparation  for  Rhode 
Islanders  has  been  stimulated  beyond  all  expectations  through  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  Amendments. 
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, Muc,h  hard  remains  before  us  in  Rhode  Island  in  striving 
“for  all  P0SSibl6  qU"lity  °f  J'0b  prel>MatioS 

We  must  improve  our  research  capability; 

We  must  build  more  vocational-technical  schools ; 

We  must  serve  a much  higher  percentage  of  our  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  adult  populations ; ' 

' We  must  initiate  career  development  programs  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools ; 

We  must  help  more  of  our  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students  toward  employment  and;  11 

We  must  improve  our  vocational  teacher  education  programs, 
federal  assistance  in  all  of  its  many  forms  will  be  needed  if  we  are 
to  become  successful  in  this  work. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

State  Director — Dr.  Cecil  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Annual  Report,  Vocational  Education  in  South  Carolina 
(For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1970) 
introduction 

Vocational  Education  in  the  public  schools  of  South  Carolina  make3 
■sense — to  young  people,  adults,  and  business  too ! It  touches  the  lives 
•of  almost  each  family  and  each  community.  It  qualifies  young  people 
and  adults  to  earn  a paycheck,  and  provides  a source  of  manpower 
skills  to  employers. 

This  1969-70  annual  report  reflects  the  continued  growth  of  Voca- 
tional Education  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  increasing  number 
of  students  who  are  profiting  from  skill  training.  Also  evident  is  a 
/growing  realization  of  the  potential  Vocational  Education  has  to  pro- 
vide a background  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  feed 
Manpower  into  an  expanding  economy. 

Vocational  Education  is  offered  in  South  Carolina  public  schools 
by  231  high  schools  and  26  area  vocational  education  centers.  Occupa- 
tional training  is  provided  in  seven  areas.  These  include  Trades  and 
Industry,  Office  Occupations,  Distributive  Education,  Agriculture, 
Occupational  Home  Economics,  Consumer  and  Homemaking,  ana 
Health  Occupations.  Special  Vocational  Education  programs  also  pro- 
vide job  entry  skills  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students. 
■Occupational  orientation  programs  are  now  being  offered  at  the  ninth 
-and  tenth  grade  levels.  : 

Graduates  of  these  occupational  courses  in  high  school  find  ready 
•employment  or  are  well  qualified  for  specialized  training  at  Technical 
Education  Centers,  and  other  post  high  school  institutions.  Some  enter 
-college  to  prepare  for  professional  careers. 

These  graduates  also  represent  a new  generation  that  is  seeking  to 
rise  above  the  levels  of  the  past.  They  are  the  product  of  a changing 
’economy  and  a new  freedom  to  select  a field  of  work  in  which  they 
have  an  interest  and  ability.  Vocational  Education  seeks  to  develop  the 
talent  of  each  individual  and  to  instill  in  the  student  dignity  of  work, 
pride  in  workmanship,  and  job  responsibility. 

A significant  and  detectable  improvement  in  the  image  of  Vocational 
Education  occurred  during  the  1969-70.  This  improvement  is  noted 
in  an  increased  realization  by  school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
guidance  counselors  that  a very  high  percentage  of  students  of  high 
school  age,  both  the  gifted  and  the  slow  learner,  can  profit  from  voca- 
tional training.  Business  and  industrial  leaders  recognize  that  a supply 
•of  new  workers  is  graduating  from  our  high  schools  each  year. 

This  annual  report  documents  some  of  the  highlights  or  vocational 
education  activities  during  the  year  with  emphasis  on  enrollments  by 
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service  areas  and  in  the  area  vocational  centers,  and  expenditures  for 
vocational  education  in  the  several  occupational  areas.  Trends  in 
development  of  special  and  pre-vocational  education  programs  also 
are  presented. 

FINANCIAL  EXPENDITURES  1969-70— SECONDARY,  PDST  SECONDARY  AND  ADULT  PROGRAMS  (EXPENDITURES 

BY  SERVICE  AREAS) 


Service  area 


Salary  Travel  Equipment  Supplies 


Agriculture $1,745,391  $43,233  $59,825  $25,880 

Consumer  and  homemaking 1,651,129  14,668  48,379  12  978 

Home  economics  (gainful) 163,477  854  577  808 

Distributive  education 223,736  2,178  5,014  1,323 

Health  occupations 259,763  172  791  378 

Office  occupations 764,340  120  52,608  3,712 

Trades  and  industry 1,844,155  2,102  119,939  32,932 

Guidance 103,914  3,037  594  669 

Ancillary  i — . ; 256,811  6,443  17,894  536 


Grand  total 7,012,716  72,807  305,621  79,216 


* Ancillary  services  provided  to  school  districts, 

EXPENDITURES  BY  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTER  (OPERATIONAL) 


County  Area  vocational  center  Salary  Travel  Equipment  Supplies 


Aiken. 


Cherokee. 


Spartanburg 


Union. 


Aiken 

....  $65,572 

Crescent  City 

....  . 49,473 

Allendale 

43,481 

McDuffie 

107,465 

Barnwell 

28,087 

Murray 

Cherokee 

45,561 

112,438 

Chester 

Colleton 

71*  748 

Hartsvilie 

Fairfield 

87,729 

Florence 

111,944 

Greenwood 

Kershaw.. 

Lancaster 

85,542 

Marion-Mullins 

Marlboro 

96,661 

Oconee 

94,367 

Tri-County 

57,744 

Pickens 

112,065 

Lower  Richland 

66/354 

Wilson 

96,875 

Columbia 

79,223 

R.  D.  Anderson 

86,318 

Daniel  Morgan.. 

....  111,987. 

Union. 

110,158 

$2, 663 
468 


Grand  total 1, 164,388 


1,474 


1,337  . 
200 
175 

2, 600  . 
900 


223 


503 
600  . 
858  . 
573  . 
415. 
643 

1,129  . 


14, 761 


$24,386 
1,943  . 
16,726 
5,765  . 
2,238  . 
1,072 
229 


1,701  . 
8,235  . 


2, 700. 


1,934  . 

878  . 
1,179 


2,253 


$3,670 


5,701 


5,592 

1,295 


1,448 


4,329 


12,4,79 


1,601 

2,883 


71,239  39,014 


Total 


$1,874,  329 
1,727,154 
165,  716 
232,  251 
261,104 
820,780 
1,999,128 
108,214 
281,684 


7,470,360 


Total 


$65,572 
49,473 
71,537 
112,071 
50,  973 
51.326 
114,  676 
133,230 
73,272 
44,572 
90,514 
113,845 
75,  542 
98,  744 
89, 142 
110,  665 
101,213 
96,301 
58,  622 
126,  242 
66, 954 
97,  733 
79,  796 
88,334 
117,  766 
111,287 


2,289,402 


AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS  (EQUIPMENT  AND  CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES) 


Area  vocational  center 


Equipment  Construction 
expenditures1  expenditures  i 


Allendale 

Anderson  (McDuffie) 

Barnwell 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Colleton 

Dillon 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Greenville  (Donaldson) 

Greenwood 

Kershaw 

Lancaster - 

Marlboro 

Oconee 

Pickens 

Richland  District  No.  1 * 

Richland  District  No.  2 (Wilson  Vocational  Center). 

Spartanburg  (Daniel  Morgan) 

Spartanburg  (R.  D.  Anderson) 

Williamsburg 

Total 


$148,558.00 
112, 932.00 

33.012.00 

10.789.00 
8,  074. 00 

176. 496. 00 

“"STSifoo' 

916.00 

29” 554T 66 

12. 838.00 

34.143.00 
110,  533.00 

11,002.  00 

52. 520.00 
8,  023. 00 

208. 066.00 

36. 562. 00 
103,211.00 

2,314.00 


1, 199,  064.00 


$31,787.00 


52,  085.00 
2, 337.00 


106. 132. 00 

131.111.00 
9, 648. 00 


74,  290.00 
5,  052.00 


18,407. 00 

T6IY66 


13,  024. 00 
3, 865. 00 


16,  864.00 


464,  221.00 


1 Includes  State  and  Federal  funding, 
a Includes  lower  Richland  and  Columbia  A.V.C's. 

Administration  and  Ancillary  Services 


Total  funds 
expended 

L Administration  $853, 603. 00 

2.  Research  Coordinating  Unit 60,075.00 

3.  Media  Center 112, 603. 00 

4.  Teacher  Education 

a.  Winthrop  College 30,  026.  OO 

b.  University  of  South  Carolina 9,218.00 

c.  South  Carolina  State  College 30,327.00 

d.  Clemson  University 94, 903.  00 


Total 


$1, 190,  845. 00 


Special  Projects 


Vocational 

funds 

1.  Handicapped  Students.. $407, 891.  OO 

2.  Disadvantaged  Students 708, 846. 00 

3.  Economically  Depressed  Areas  (102b) 172, 275. 00 


Total - $1, 289, 012. 00 


Total 

1*  Expenditures  by  Service  Areas $7,470,360.00 

2.  Area  Vocational  Center  Construction  and  Equipment 1, 663, 285.  OO 

3.  Administration  and  Ancillary  Services 1, 190, 845. 00 

4.  Special  Projects 1,289,012.00 


Grand  Total. 


$11, 613, 502.  OO 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  (ENROLLMENT  BY  SERVICE  AREAS) 


Service  area 

. . Post- 

Secondary  secondary 

Adult 

Total 

Agriculture 

15,546 

16,773 

161 

1,043 

31,942 

45,716 

983 

Consumer  and  homemaking 

Home  economics  (gainful) 

Distributive  education 

Health  occupations 

Office  occupations 

4,200 
1,412 
6 805 

Trades  ana  industry.. 

8, 122 

19,' 623 

Grand  total 

41, 645, 

110,681 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTER  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  BY  SERVICE 

AREA 

Agriculture  Distributive  education 

Health  occupations 

Area  vocational  center 
Aiken 

Secondary  Adult  Secondary  Adult 

Secondary 

Adult 

Allendale 

McDuffie 251 7*o 

Barnwell. u 70 

Murray " ' 

Cherokee * 43 

.iiiiiiiiirz  31  irnrmm * 

26 .• 

57 


Chester 

Colleton 

Hartsville 

Fairfield 

Florence 


14  12 

15  


17 

38 


21 

*56'- 

49 


12  . 
17  . 
19  . 
21  . 
20. 
24  r 
[30. 


15  

. 24  ; • ' 


norence  '52  24 

Greenwood 

Kershaw 

Lancaster....-..^ — — II — III" 30 

Marion-Mullins * 28 

Marlboro.. 26 

Oconee....... - 

Tri-County 

Pickens : 

Lower- Richland .."’"I 

Wilson. A.I; ■ • - - - 25  •-  ...  -i-rrrfi 

R.  D.  Anderspn * ’ 

Daniel  Morgan ” : **' """ ' " "* - v;— ■■ ' — 

Union.*.;......:.. 26 


29  ... 
*25*11" 


♦ ;... 


Total....... 

572 

37 

"310 

291 

214 

Percent  of  total  secondary  or 
adult  calculated  separately... 

7.4 

1.2 

4.0 

0 

3.7 

6.7 

■ 7 ■ v : 

Home  economlcs(galnful) 

Office  occupations . 

. Trades  and  industry  . ■: 

• ’■  • 4 • ■ » 

’V  ' * 1 . 1 1 ..  # ■ 

Secondary 

Adult 

. Secondary 

Adult 

Secondary  ’ 

.Adult 

Aiken 

Crescent  Citv 

19 

234 

533 

Allendale:;..  ■___  '• 
McDuffie 

120 

99 

4§‘ 

49 

,:,  it  J.33  . 
vf'ooT 

18 

130... 
• 78 
255 
55  .. 
121  .. 

23 

Barnwell 

Murray I.'’?r’’~M' 

Cherokee!. 

§r 

33” 

' - , ■ . qq 

45 

Chester^.;],.'..... 

298 

. 91 

Colleton ^ . 

Hartsville. :. .:. 1 

Fairfield .-  . """""r 

...... ..... 

24 

■ j ' 1 ~ "’’nn ” 

•.  f 00/. 1 . i 

— ir. 

- *159  - ? 

1,1  99 

r • 56 

/,  tV;  3g 

Florence-'.  

is 

• CO 
1 CO 

■■  '39 

Greenwood 

52  . 

.....  cc.  . 

..  . 

■.■♦ro'i  220ii.i 

■r*'!-'.  36 

Kershaw......'.... 

Lancaster.  

Marion-Mullins MI 

29 

26 

U7 

120 

72 

170 

140 

. r 207  , 

■o.l 

364 

197 

398 

49 

56 

Marlboro 

Oconee 

19/ 
29  . 

1/U 

207 

212 

269 

1 iruuuiiiy.*...**.* 

Pickens 

Lower- Richland 

Wilson 

32  . 

23  . 
25  . 

24 

244  ... 
284 

205  ... 
139  ... 

is 

Loiumoia 

R.  D.  Anderson 

Daniel  Morgan 

Union 

ios 

16 

36  . 

20  ., 

26  . 

168  ... 
197 
338 
211 

97 

55 

Total 

357 

83 

Qfil 

5,383 

2,270 

OO 1 

593 

Percent  of  total  secondary  or 
adult  calculated  spearately... 

4.6 

.2.6 
-A.*  jh  3l'1  \ 

11.1 

18.5 

69.2 

71.0 

'T& 
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SPECIAL  PROJECTS  (1969-70)— HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 


County,  school,  and  program 


Aiken:  A.  L.  Corbett  & Ridge  Hill— Trades  and  industrial 

Allendale:  Byrd — Provocation  a) 

Anderson:  4.  . 

McDuffie— Agriculture,  trades  and  Industrial,  prevocational 

Spearman— Prevocational 

Charleston: 

Countywide  (4  schools)— Prevocational 

Murray  Vocational  Center—  Prevocational------ - ------ 

Darlington:  Butler  Junior  and  Senior,  HartsvilioHigh  School— Prevocational 

Dorchester:  S.C.  Habitation  Center— Specialized 

Fairfield:  Area  Vocational  Center— Prevocational 

Georgetown:  Rosemary— Trades  and  industrial 

Greenwood:  Emerald  Junior  High  School— Prevocational 

Horry: 

Myrtle  Beach— Prevocational 

Conway— Prevocational - 

Kershaw:  . 

Area  vocational  center— Trades  and  Industrial 

Do 

Lancaster:  Lancaster  and  South  High  Schools — Prevocational-- - ----------- 

Marion:  Area  Vocational  Center— Distributive  education  and  trades  and  industrial., 

McCormick:  Area  Vocational  Center— Trades  and  Industrial 

Orangeburg:  Tri-County  Tech— Trades  and  industrial 

Richland:  Columbia  City  schools— Distributive  education 

Spartanburg  No.  1:  Landrum  and  Chapman-PrevocationaL-...--- ------- 

Spartanburg  No.  5:  D.  R.  Hill  Junior  High,  James  F.  Byrnes  High-Prcvocationa|.. 

Spartanburg  No.  7:  Special  Service  Center— Prevocational 

Union:  Area  Vocational  Center— Distributive  education 

Williamsburg:  All  7th  and  8th  graders— Prevocational 

Total 


Enrollment 


Male 


66  - 
28 

11 
17  . 

74 
7 . 

32  • 

30 
20 

31  • 
2 

38 

34 

33 
15 
24 

32  . 


32  . 
2 . 
61 
14 
56 
4 

66 

721 


Female 


28 

8 


25 


5 

12 


24 

1 

31 

19 

16 


21 


32 

12 

15 

5 

44 

316 


Total  enrollment. 


1,037 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS (1969-70)— DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 


County, school, and  program 


Enrollment 

Male  Female 


Aiken:  Crescent-Distributive  education 

Anderson  No.  5:  McDuffie— Agriculture 

Charleston: 

North  Charleston— Prevocational - 

Chicora— Prevocational - 

Chesterfield:  . . , 

Cheraw,  McBee,  Long  High  Schools — Pfevocatiahal — 

Chesterfield,  Pageland— Prevocational 

Darlington:  Spaulding— Trades  and  industrial 

Fairfield: 

Fairfield  High— Prevocational ------------- ------- -------- 

McCrorey-Liston  (equipment  purchased,  to  be  initiated  fiscal  year  1971-72) — Pre- 
vocational  - — - — 

Florence:  Area  Vocational  Center— All  areas....—— .-•« 

Georgetown:  Howard— Trades  and  industrial 

Horry: 

Loris— Agriculture ------------ — — ? 

All  junior  and  Senior  high  schools— Prevocational - 

Whittem  ore— Agriculture I - 

Kershaw:  ' ; ' . , . » ■ 

Area  Vocational  Center  (summer)— Prevocational ' 

Area  Vocational  Center— Trades  and  inductrial - 

Lancaster:  South  Junior  High— Prevocatiorfal—. — •' 

Lee:  Dennis— H.  E. Gainful - ------- 

Dorchester:  Summerville — Trades  and  industrial - 

Lexington  No.  1: 

Pelion— Prevocational  - 

Gilbert— Prevocational — 

Lexington  No.  4:  Monroe  Pinckney— Office  occupations 

Lexington  No.  5:  : • 

Chapin— Prevocational ------ 

I rmo- -Prevocational — — - - r 

McCormick:  ' . . ! 

Area  Vocational  Center— Trades  and  industrial.; 

Area  Vocational  Center— Prevocational.....— — 

Marion  No. 2:  Palm  etto-M u Min s — Prevocational — 

Marion  No. 4:  Area  Vocational  Center-Agriculture — 

Marlboro:  East  Side — Prevocational 


794 


11  9 


28 

20 

37 

40 

39 

37 

30 

15 

79 

1 

27 

21 

17 

48 

40  ....... 

'60  - 

24 

82 

• 4n 

48 

13 

23 

21  • 

9 

22 

19 

;14  .. 

27 

24  , , 

'10 

23 

17 

. 27  ...... 

22 

: 

55 

81  »>■■■  ' 

. 13 
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SPECIAL  PROJECTS  (1969-70) — DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS— -Continued 


County,  school,  and  program 


Oconee: 

Walhalla  and  Seneca  Junior  High  Schools— Prevocational  

Seneca  and  Westminster  High  Schools— Prevocational.-..: Ill 

Richland  No.  1:  C.  A. Johnson — Consumer 

Saluda:  Saluda  (equipment  purchased,  program  to  be  initiated  fisc  a'  f v e a r ’l 97 1 — 7 2 ” 
Small  motors 

Spartanburg  No.  4:  Woodruff  Junior  High  — Prevocationa f IIIII’I  

Spartanburg  No.  6:  

R.  D.  Anderson— Provocation al 

Fa  I rfo  rest— Prevocational. II-..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Spartanburg  No. 7:  Daniel  Morgan— Prevocationa! 

Union:  

Union— Trades  and  industrial 

Area  Vocational  Center— Trades  and  industrial 

Area  Vocational  Center— Health 

Williamsburg:  Williamsburg— Trades  and  industrial IIIIIIII’I 

York:  Clover  (summer)—  Prevocational IIIIIIIIIIIIIiriI’1 

Statewide:  S.  C.  Department  of  Juvenile  Corrections — Soecialteed 

Total 


Total  enrollment. 


Enrollment 


Male 


57  , 
30 


90 

57  . 
136  . 
72  . 

49  . 
23  . 


58  , 
10 
52  . 
1,566 


Female 


34 

24 


70 


14 

™6 

’596 


2,162 


ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED  AREAS 


County  and  school 

Service  area 

Student 

enrollment 

Chesterfield: 

Chesterfield  High 

fTrades  and  industry 

36 

Pageland... 

{Office  occupations 

175 

Clarendon:  East  Clarendon  High 

Darlington:  M 

Spaulding  High  School 

Mayo  High  School 

Rosenwald  High  School 

90 

St.  John's  High  School 

n* 

Fairfield:  Fairfield  Area  Vocational  Center. 

1 c 

Lee:  Ashwood-Central  High 

McCormick:  McCormick  Vocational  School 

91 

Marion:  Johnakjn  High  School 

Total 

Vocational  Education  Course  Offerings 


A SECONDARY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL 


Aviation  Mechanics 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Agricultural  Production 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeratio 

Auto  Mechanics 

Body  and  Fender  (Auto) 

Building  Construction 
Business  Machines  Repair 
Carpentry 
Child  Care  Aid 
Clothing  Maintenance 
Commercial  Cooking 
Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Cosmetology 
Distributive  Education 
Diversified  Occupations 
Drafting 
.Electricity 


Electronics 
Food  Service 
Forestry 
Graphic  Arts 
Industrial  Sewing 
Interior  Design 
Landscape  Design 
Machine  Shop 
Masonry 

Office  Occupations 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Plumbing 

Practical  Nursing 

Sheet  Metal 

Tile  Setting 

Textiles 

Welding 
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B — ADULT  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL  1 


Commercial  Floral  Design 
Computer  Programming 
Highway  Maintenance 
Income  Tax  Accounting 
Meat  Cutting 

1 Adult  course  offerings  also  Include 
program  and  others  as  justified. 


Pharmacology 
Dental  Assistant 
Time  & Study  Control 
Upholstery 
Weaving 

those  listed  for  tlie  Secondary  Instructional  Level 


“Project  Succeed”  i 


“Project  Succeed”  is  based  on  tho  premise  that  students  can  suc- 
ceed if  provided  a relevant  curriculum  tailored  to  the  abilities,  needs, 
interests  and  aptitudes  of  each  individual  student.  Such  a curriculum 
departs  from  the  traditional  academic  approach  by  including  voca- 
tional exploration  for  a two-year  period  in  grades  nine  and  ten  that 
will  lead  to  vocational  specialization  for  a two-year  period  in  grades 
eleven  and  twelve.  Recognizing  that  general  education  and  vocational 
education  must  go  liana  in  hand,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  general  education  skills  and  knowledge  necessary 
for  societal  needs,  employment  needs,  and  further  education  that  will 
complement  the  vocational  exploration  and  specialization.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  curriculum  include  vocational  exploration  and  spe- 
cialization, communication,  computation,  personal  knowledge  and 
human  relations,  and  environmental  skills  and  knowledge  as  well  as 
adequate  opportunity  for  elective  areas  of  study  according  to  student 
interest  and  need. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  project  is  to  develop  and  make  available, 
at  the  high  school  level,  a relevant  program  of  education  for  under- 
achieving, noncollege-bound  students  with  high  dropout  potential. 
Specific  objectives  include : 

1.  Provide  a multi-level  relevant  program  of  studies. 

2.  Identify  the  potential  dropout  and/or  underachiever,  keep 
him  in  school  and  enable  him  to  graduate. 

3.  Provide  placement  on  a job  or  hi  post  high  school  education. 

Expected  contributions  to  education  include : 

1.  The  development  of  programs  of  study  that  are  relevant 
for  students  such  as  those  included  in  this  project. 

2.  A sharp  decline  in  the  dropout  rate. 

3.  The  reorientation  of  teachers  toward  a student-centered  ap- 
proach to  teaching. 

4.  General  and  vocational  education  will  be  coordinated  rather 
than  coexisting  entities. 

5.  The  level  of  education  of  the  population  will  be  raised  and 
thereby  the  earning  capacity  of  the  recipients. 

6.  Level  I (9th  grade)  curriculum  materials  for  the  coordi- 
nated program  of  general  and  vocational  education  have  been 
developed  in  sequential  modules  in  the  areas  of  communication 
skills,’  computation  skills,  personal  knowledge  and  human  rela- 
tions skills,  and  scientific  and  environmental  knowledge  and  skill  s. 

1 Fun dB  were  obligated  but  not  expended  during  1069-70. 
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Work  has  begun  on  Level  II  of  computation  and  communication 
skills  and  will  begin  in  January  on  vocational  exploration  in- 
structional units.  Levels  III  and  IV  of  communication  skills  and 
Level  II  of  personal  knowledge  and  human  relations  skills  will 
be  developed  soon. 

“Project  Succeed”  is  now  in  operation  in  ten  schools  (Seneca  Senior 
High,  Wren  High,  Chapin  High,  Lancaster  High,  Hartsville  Jr. 
High,  Butler  High,  Socastee  High,  Burke  High,  Leavelle-McCampbell 
High,  and  Jefferson  Jr.  High)  with  420  students  enrolled.  As  school 
closed  for  the  holidays  only  two  students  had  dropped  out.  Expansion 
to  100  schools  is  planned  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

The  curriculum  materials  and  teaching  methods  have  been  very 
successful  to  date.  Students  and  teachers  alike  generally  are  favorably 
impressed.  Many  students  for  the  first  time  are  succeeding  and  are 
JlaPPy  in  school  and  take  pride  in  their  work  and  accomplishments. 
Teachers  and  coordinators  state  that  “Project  Succeed”  is  keeping 
students  in  school  and  has  opened  the  door  to  success  in  school  for 
them.  They  also  report  that  there  are  less  dropouts  than  normal  among 
other  potential  dropouts  in  the  schools  not  enrolled  in  the  project 
because  they  feel  that  they  might  eventually  get  into  it.  Each  school 
has  a long  list  of  students  who  want  to  enroll  in  the  project. 

In  essence  the  curriculum  adjustments  in  grades  nine  through  twelve 
shall  aim  toward  providing  meaningful,  relevant  educational  experi- 
ences for  underachieving  noncollege-bound  students.  Thus  through 
experiencing  success  instead  of  failure,  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  remain  in  school  and  participate  in  the  worthwhile  educational 
program  through  graduation. 

Summary 

Vocational  Education  during  the  1969—70  fiscal  year  entered  the^ 
decade  of  the  J705s  with  a growing  responsibility  to  qualify  young 
people  for  employment.  There # also  is  an  increasing  public  concern 
for  occupational  education  in  high  schools  that  is  building  a brighter 
future  for  more  youth  and  adults  to  acquire  an  employment  skilT  and 
to  share  in  economic  progress. 

More  and  more  business  leaders  are  utilizing  Vocational  Education 
programs  in  their  communities  to  provide  personnel  and  to  upgrade 
present  employees.  Equating  Vocational  Education  curriculum  to 
the  requirements  of  employers  was  especially  noted  during  the  past 
vear  m which  enrollment  increases  occurred  in  skills  much  m demand 
by  industry.  . 

Increased  enrollment  came  in  Distributive  Education,  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education,  Health  Occupations,  and  in  occupations  related 
to  Home  Economics.  Enrollment  reached  110,681  persons  including 
68,166  high  school  students,  870  in  post-secondary  courses,  and  41,645 
adults  in  evening  courses.  Total  enrollment  also  included  1,037  stu- 
dents in  vocational  programs  for  handicapped  students  and  2,162 
students  in  the  vocational  curriculum for  disadvantaged  students. 

- Expenditures  of  $11,613,502  for  Vocational  Education  during  the 
past  year  reflect  adjustments  in  the  occupational  training  programs 
to  a changing  economy.  Nearly  $2  million  went  into  Trade  and  In- 
dustrial  Education  programs  which  is  now  leading  all  other  vocational 
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service  areas  in  program  expansion.  Further  expansion  of  courses 
in  occupations  related  to  Home  Economics  is  noted  in  expenditures 
of  $165,716  for  this  program. 

Total  expenditures  included  $7,470,360  for  use  bv  all  vocational 
service  areas  in  instructional  programs,  $2,289,402  for  operation  of 
26  area  vocational  centers,  $464,221  for  construction  of  new  area  vo- 
cational centers  and  equipment,  and  $1,190,845  for  administration  and 
ancillary  services.  _ 

Occupational  education  leading  to  job  entry  or  advanced  post  high 
school  study  were  offered  in  45  career  fields.  These  courses  offered  some 
type  of  occupational  skill  preparation  for  high  school  students  and 
acfults  in  nearly  every  community  in  the  State.  Many  of  these  schools 
provided  occupational  opportunities  to  adults  through  evening  classes. 
In  many  communities,  the  evening  classes  provided  the  most  conven- 
ient opportunity  for  local  adults  to  acquire  a job  skill,  or  to  acquire 
additional  training  to  upgrade  them  in  present  employment. 

Twenty-six  area  vocational  centers  in  operation  last  year  enrolled 
10,971  high  school  students  and  adults.  This  represents  an  average 
of  422  students  per  school.  Enrollment  included  7,774  high  school 
students  and  3,197  adults.  Enrollment  in  these  centers  also  reflected 
increases  of  students  preparing  for  skills  required  by  industry.  High- 
est adult  enrollment  came  in  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  auto 
mechanics,  drafting,  electricity,  machine  shop,  office  practice,  textiles, 
weaving  and  welding. 

The  area  vocational  center  enrollment,  which  represents  about  8 per- 
cent of  the  total  vocational  enrollment,  reflects  progress  in  gearing 
occupational  programs  to  manpower  needs.  Enrollment  increases  also 
reflect  effective  planning  by  local  school  districts  in  developing  vo- 
cational programs  on  the  basis  of  projected  labor  demands  as  well 
as  to  serve  varied  needs  of  the  students. 

Twenty-six  area  vocational  centers  are  now  in  operation.  Two  cen- 
ters under  construction  include  Spartanburg  No.  3 and  Donaldson 
Area  Vocational  Center. 

Three  centers  are  projected  for  construction  to  begin  this  year. 
They  are  located  in  Charleston  County,  Orangeburg  County,  and 
Union  County. 

A brief  summary  of  Vocational  Education  programs  offered  in 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Office  Occupations,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture,  and  Distributive  Education,  follows : 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Distributive  Education  courses  showed  a 20  percent  gain  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  in  enrollment  of  students  who  are  preparing  for 
employment  opportunities  in  sales  and  marketing. 

Distributive  Education  courses  were  offered  in  69  high  schools,  seven 
vocational  centers,  and  in  one  junior  high  school.  More  than  5,000 
persons  were  enrolled  in  these  courses  including  4,200 .high  school 
students  and  1,043  adults  in  evening  classes. 

High  School  Distributive  Education  courses  are  designed  to  qualify 
young,  people  for  job  entry  in’ sales  and  marketing  positions,  while 
adult  courses  offer  instruction  at  the  management,  supervisory  and 
employee,  levels.  Adult  courses  were  offered  in  business  law,  consumer 
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economics,  department  store  services,  insurance,  investments,  leader- 
ship and  supervisory  development,  motel  management,  real  estate,, 
speech,  basic  salesmanship,  and  technical  report  writing. 

AGRICULTURE 

Vocational  Agriculture  Education  courses  in  high  school  are  pre- 
paring students  for  a wide  variety  of  agri-business  careers  which 
result  from  economic  trends,  technological  developments  in  agricul- 
ture, and  a shortage  of  farm  labor  which  requires  use  of  more  and 
larger  mechanized  equipment. 

To  keep  pace  with  these  trends,  courses  have  been  designed  to  in- 
clude a broad  base  of  instruction  in  plant  and  animal  science,  and 
agricultural  teclinology  in  order  to  prepare  students  for  the  growing 
number  of  agricultural  occupations. 

Nearly  16,400  students  enrolled  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Courses 
for  agriculture  occupations  enrolled  2,394  of  the  students  for  training 
in  agricultural  mechanics,  sales  and  services,  ornamental  horticulture, 
forestry j and  pulpwood  harvesting. 

Vocational  Agriculture  teachers  also  worked  with  15,546  out-of- 
school youth  and  adults  through  organized  group  instruction,  and  on 
an  individual  basis. 

TiUDE  ANT)  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

High  school  Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  courses  are 
making  a significant  contribution  to  labor  market  skills  required  by 
South:  Carolina  industry.  More  than  4,200  high  school  students  who 
graduated  last  June  were  prepared  for  employment  through  Voca- 
tional Trade  and  Industrial  Education  courses. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  reached  19,623  students  including 
11,501  in  high  school  and  8,122  adults  in  evening  classes.  Evening 
courses  are  offered  under  the  local  high  school  Vocational  Education 
Departments  for  those  adults  who  desire  to  qualify  for  a job  skill,  to 
prepare  for  a new  skill  related  to  needs  of  local  industry,  or  to  upgrade 
skills  in  present  work. 

Moro  and  more  high  school  Vocational  Education  Departments  are 
requesting  new  courses  or  expansion  of  present  courses  in  Trade  and 
Industrial  skills  because  of  the  growing  demands  for  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled employees.  Continued  addition  of  courses  in  schools  throughout 
the  State  offers  a wider  variety  of  occupational  training  to  more 
students,  and  serves  requests  from  industry  for  trained  workers. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  OCCUPATIONS 

More  and  more  students  are  pursuing  gainful  employment  as  a result 
of  training  acquired  in  the  Home  Economics  Occupations  program. 
Graduates  of  these  courses  are  earning  excellent  paychecks  in  full 
time  employment  where  they  apply  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  n 
high  school.  Many  also  are  rewarded  with  part-time  employment  in 
jobs  related  to  their  classroom  study  before  graduation.  Making  in- 
structions and  work  experiences  relevant  to  Job  market  demands  of  ' 
occupational  skills  related  to  Home  Economics  have  qualified  these 
students  for  job  responsibility. 
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Home  Economics  Occupations  courses  during  1969-70  were  offered 
in  food  service,  child  care  aide,  clothing  service,  and  interior  design 
aide.  Enrollment  totaled  983  students  including  822  ligh  school  youth 
and  161  persons  in  special  adult  courses  designed  to  meet  local  com- 
munity needs. 

CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING 

Vocational  Consumer  and  Homemaldng  Education  programs  em- 
phasize teaching  of  management  and  responsibilities  that  go  into  this 
role  of  the  modem  homemaker.  Consumer  and  homemaldng  programs 
also  continued  increased  emphasis  on  instructions  to  serve  needs  of  in- 
dividuals with  varying  backgrounds  including  youth  preparation  for 
role  of  homemaker?  adults  in  improving  homemaker  responsibilities, 
and  classes  for  socially,  culturally  and  economically  disadvantaged. 

Enrollment  in  consumer  and  homemaldng  education  programs 
totaled  45,716  persons  including  28,883  high  school  students,  aiid 
16,773  adults. 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Office  Occupations  enrolled  6,805  high  school  students  who  received 
vocational  training  and  practices  leading  to  employment  qualification 
for  the  business  office  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  A total  of  310  Office 
Occupation  programs  were  offered  in  165  high  schools.  Forty  high 
schools  offered  courses  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  and  seven 
vocational  centers  were  equipped  for  new  courses. 

These  courses  are  qualifying  students  for  employment  after  gradua- 
tion as  stenographers,  secretaries,  clerical,  office  machine  operations, 
business  office  procedures,  and  other  skills  relating  to  the  business 
office  responsibilities.  Many  of  these  students  worked  in  part-time  jobs 
pertaining  to  their  field  of  study  during  the  school  week,  and  full  time 
during  the  summer. 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

Health  Occupations  courses,  offered  to  high  school  students  and 
adults,  enrolled  1,412  during  the  past  year.  Courses  were  offered  in 
practical  nursing,  surgical  technicans,  dental  assistants,  and  supple- 
mentary pharmacology  for  licensed  practical  nurses.  Practical  nursing 
courses  are  offered  to  both  high  school  seniors  and  post-secondary  stu- 
dents. The  post-secondary  program  for  adults  is  conducted  on  a 12- 
month  basis. 

Nine  Supplementary  Pharmacology  courses  for  the  LPN  were  held 
with  an  enrollment  of  132  students. 

Twenty-nine  students  were  enrolled  in  two  Surgical  Technician 
programs. 

Twenty -two  students  were  enrolled  in  two  Dental  Assistant 
programs. 

One  hundred  forty-one  students  were  enrolled  in  four  Nurses 
Aide  classes. 

Graduates  of  vocational  courses  during  the  past  year  received  bal- 
anced instruction  in  both  academic  subjects  and  vocational  skills,  and 
practical  work  experience  along  with  proper  attitudes  essential  to 
efficient  performance.  Occupational  training  combined  with  this  sound 
academic  background  gives  vocational  graduates  the  broad  education 
required  of  productive  and  dependable  employees. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
State  Director — E.  B.  Oleson 

Statement  of  E.  B.  Oleson,  Executive  Officer,  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  State  Capitol,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  members  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  I are 
grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to  reflect  the  happenings  in  voca- 
tional education  in  South  Dakota  due  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended  in  1968.  We  realize  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  pass  legislation  fitting  to  the  need  of  each  state;  therefore,  we 
sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  findings  in  our 
state  as  a result  of  previous  legislation.  There  are  some  recommen- 
dations which  we  believe  will  strengthen  our  education  programs 
statewide,  and,  in  the  end  result,  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Vocational-technical  education  in  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  the 
nation,  is  experiencing  its  greatest  period  of  growth.  Since  the  pass- 
age of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (P.  L.  88-210)  and  the 
1968  Amendments  (P.  L.  90-576) ? the  image  of  vocational  education 
has  changed  dramatically  nationwide.  In  South  Dakota  it  has  changed 
so  rapidly  that  resources  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace.  An  analysis 
of  the  information  compiled  by  the  South  Dakota  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  reflects  the  following : 

South  Dakota  is  predominately  a rural  state,  with  an  area  of 
77,049  square  miles  and  a population  of  666,607  people.  The  rec- 
ords show  a continuous  out-migration. 

Since  the  implementation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  in  fiscal  year  1965,  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education 
have  increased  from  $705,847  to  $1,259,071  in  fiscal  year  1970,  for 
a 78%  increase. 

State  funds  increased  from  $74,554  to  $643,957,  or  a 763% 
increase. 

. Local  funds  increased  from  $1,145,921  to  $2,147,287,  or  88% 
increase. 

Total  from  all  sources  has  increased  from  $1,926,322  to  $4,050,- 
315,  or  110%  growth. 

The  secondary  enrollment  has  grown  from  10,551  students  in 
fiscal  year  1965  to  15,621  in  fiscal  year  1970,  or  a 48%  increase. 

The  post-secondary  enrollment  has  had  the  most  significant 
growth.  Fiscal  year  1965  showed  438  students  enrolled,  with  143 
in  the  health  occupations.  Fiscal  year  1970  shows  an  enrollment 
of  1,062,  with  300  enrolled  in  the  health  occupations.' This  is  a 
265%  increase,  with,  the  largest  group  being  enrolled  in  trade 
and  industrial  education.  Also  a oalance  in  other  occupational 
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Adult  education  lias  not  had  a significant  growth;  however,  the  . 
quality  has  been  improved  and  programs  are  more  nearly  geared 
to  manpower  needs  and  to  job  opportunities.  ,.  , 

Training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped 
have  orown.  However,  these  people  have  been  served  m the  educa- 
tionaf  programs  in  South  Dakota  largely  through  regular  pro- 
grams with  added  services.  Because  of  the  lack  of  numbers  of 
handicapped  persons  in  geographical  areas,  it  is  not  feasible  to 
identify  them.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  State 
Board  to  label  any  particular  group. 

Cooperative  education  in  South  Dakota  lias  had  a fantastic 
o-rowth.  Fiscal  year  1966  showed  11  programs  with  293  students. 
There  are  36  programs  in  fiscal  year  1971,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,050  students.  These  students  will  have  earnings  of  an  estimated 
amount  of  $1,200, .000.  These  figures  include  programs  for  the 

disadvantaged.  . 

Construction  funds  provided  for  in  the  1963  Act  made  it  possi- 
ble to  change  the  image  of  vocational  education  m South  Dakota. 
These  funds  account  for  the  significant  growth  in  post-secondary 
education  in  the  state.  $3,056,100  of  the  Federal  and  local  monies 
were  spent  for  construction.  However,  this  included  only  bricks 
n n rl  mortar.  Fnuinment  was  charged  to  secondary  or  post-second- 


ary programs.  • ■ _ , , , 

Students  enrolled  imder  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  other  specially  funded  programs  ( JOBS,  VVIJN, 
OJT)  are  enrolled  under  the  single  referral  system  in  regular 
vocational  education  classes  at  a much  more  reasonable  cost  to 
the  Federal  government.  Also,  it  is  more  beneficial  to  the  student, 
as  his  image  in  much  better  upon  graduation,  and  lie  has  less 
problem  in  becoming  employed.  _ ’ . 

Enrollments  in  higher  education  in  South  Dakota  showed  a de- 
crease of  1400  students  in  . the  spring  semester  of  fiscal  year  1971, 
without  any  account  of  what  happened  to  these  people. 
Provisions  established  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.  L.  88-210),  required  the  states  to  submit  their  annual  projected 
activities  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  approval.  Under  existing 
provisions  of  P.  L.  90-576,  Congress  has  required  of  the  states  a five 
year  plan  for  vocational  education.  An  additional  requirement  was 
incorporated  which  calls  for  local  comprehensive  plans  for  vocational 
education.  This  type  of  planning  feature  built  into  the  legislation 
should  be  a stimulating  factor  to  both  the  state  and  'local  educational 
agencies.  However,  in  many  instances  where  states  have  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  Federal  funds  it  has  proven  unrealistic  to  make  any  kind  of 
definite  plans  without  knowing  what  kind  of  a budget  they  are 
working  within,  as  allotments  to  the  states  have  not  been  made  until 

late  in  the  year.  , _ , , . , 

Previous  statements  show  that  the  Federal  appropriation  has  stimu- 
lated or  generated  more  state  and  local  monies  to  be  spent  for  voca- 
tional education.  This  fact  alone  should  be  convincing  enough  to  show 
that  vocational  education  should  be  considered  as  an  investment  rather 
than  an  expense.  I believe  in  the  old  Chinese  proverb:  “Give  a man  a 
fish  and  he  will  eat  for  a day ; teach  him  to  fish  and  he  will  eat  for  a 
lifetime”. 
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8.  Strengthen  the  Student  Loan  Program. 

9.  Properly  fund  the  Work  Study  Program. 

10.  Provide  special  funds  and  properly  identify  the  role  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  in  implementation  of  vocational  programs  and 
group  counseling  in  Bureau  schools  on  the  reservations.  Federal  voca- 
tional monies  do  little  to  generate  enthusiasm  enough  to  establish  a 
high  priority  for  vocational  education  in  a Bureau  school.  The  leader- 
ship of  Bureau  schools  does  not  encourage  occupational  training. 


TENNESSEE 

State  Director— Charles  M.  Dann 

Progress  Report,  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  1968-71 

Tennessee  s system  of  Area  Vocational -Technical  Schools  has  ex- 
penenced  much  change  in  the  past  three  (3)  years.  The  arens  in  which 
tins  cJiange  is  most  noticeable  are  ns  follows : 

I.  NEW  SCHOOLS  TO  ENLARGE  THE  AREA  OF  COVERAGE 

Three  new  area  schools  nt  Chattanooga,  Pulaski,  and  Harrimnn 
have  been  constructed  and  equipped  utilizing  local,  stnte,  and  Federal 
funds.  This  amounted  to  a total  of  $2, 223.069.96. 

. With  the  inclusion  of  the  Fire  Training  Center,  there  are  twenty- 
six  (26)  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  in  full  operation  and  one 
school  at  Paris  under  construction.  These  schools  nre  strategically 
located  throughout  the  stnte.  This  is  in  fulfillment  of  the  intent  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennesse  that  ultimately  one  or 
more  schools  would  be.  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  all 
citizens  of  the  stnte.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  a high  degree,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  future  development  will  result  in  existing  facili- 
ties rather  than  the  establishment  of  additional  Area  Vocational- 
Tcchnical  Schools. 


II.  EXPANSION  PROJECTS  TO  INCREASE  CAPACITY 

School  and  type  of  expansion 

McMinnville : Construction  of  new  classrooms  and  laboratories.  One 
now  shop  to  present  building  plus  one  new  shop  wing.  This  constitutes 
approximately  12,000  sq.  ft.  or  new  floor  space. 

Tri-Cities:  One  new  shop  to  present  building.  Classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories. ( 15,000  sq.  ft.  of  new  floor  space.) 

. Morristown : One  shop  addition;  extensive  site  improvement:  pav- 
ing of  parking  area  and  driveways. 

Elizabethton:  Extensive  construction  of  one  new  building  consist- 
ing of  one  floor  of  shop  areas  and  one  floor  of  classrooms.  School 
capacity  increased  50%. 

Livingston:  One  shop  addition  (4,200  sq.  ft.)  Air  Conditioning  of 
Adm.  area,  paving  of  driveways,  and  parking  area. 

Athens:  One  shop  addition  (Masonry  Class)  Air  Conditioning  of 
Adm.  areas,  paying  of  driveways,  and  parking  area. 

Crossville : Air  Conditioning  of  classrooms  and  Adm.  areas,  paving 
of  driveways  and  parking  areas. 

.Tacksboro:  Air  Conditioning  of  classrooms  and  Adm.  areas,  paving 
of  driveways  and  parking  areas. 
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Shelbyville:  Air  Conditioning  installed  for  Adm.  areas  and  com- 
pletion of  clnssrooms. 

Jackson:  One  new  shop  wing  and  additional  classrooms,  causing 
enrollment  increase  of  30%.  Additional  floor  space  (7,000  sq.  ft.). 

Knoxville : 40,000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  space  is  proposed.  Expected 
to  be  completed  in  FY  1971-72. 

Pulaski : One  shop  addition  (Masonry) . 

The  expansion  projects  at  McMinnville  and  Elizabethton  were  spe- 
cifically designed  to  serve  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  per- 
sons in  those  areas. 

During  the  three  year  period  1968-71,  the  total  amount  of  capital 
outlay  expenditures  for  the  new  schools  and  expansion  projects  to 
include  equipping  and  building  amounted  to  $9,775,822.32. 
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III.  ENROLLMENT — IOC 8-7 X 

During  the  two  Fiscal  Years,  1969-70,  the  Tennessee  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools  served  29,879  persons-  With  the  prediction 
that  25,000  will  be  served  during  the  present  Fiscal  Year  1970-71,  this 
figure  becomes  53,879. 

The  State  System  of  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  have 
leached  their  capacity  of  enrollment  for  all  schools  except  Harriman 
Area  Vocationnf-Tecnnicnl  School  and  selected  evening  programs  in 
the  Chattanooga  Area  Vocational-Technical  School.  For  the  past  three 
years,  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  have  been  maintaining 
active  waiting  lists  of  all  persons  who  apply  and  are  interested  in 
either  full  time  or  part  time  training.  These  lists  are  kept  on  a school- 
by-school  basis  and  broken  down  program  by  program  within  the 
schools.  Each  month  a report  is  submitted  to  tne  Central  Office,  Area 
Vocational-Technical  Schools.  214  Cordell  Hull  Building,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  As  of  April  12. 1971,  there  are  5, KG'.  Tennesseans  waiting 
for  training  in  the  total  system.  Of  this  number,  4,600  are  desiring 
full  time  training  on  a six  hour  j>cr  day  basis  (thirty  hours  per  week) 
and  1,166  arc  desiring  part  time  training  to  enter  the  labor  market 
or  to  upgrade  themselves  in  the  labor  market. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  5,666  on  the  waiting  list  1,662 
•of  them  are  veterans.  Of  this  number  of  veterans,  1,473  are  desiring 
full  time  training  and  the  remaining  189  are  desiring  part  time  train- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  veterans  waiting,  there  are  also  1,645  non-high 
school  graduates  desiring  training  who  cannot  h ope  to  find  sufficient 
employment  without  specialized  training. 
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IV.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Area  Vocational -Technical  Schools  employed  six  curriculum 
specialists.  They  have  been  assigned  to  assist  the  instructors  in  curri- 
culum building.  Each  specialist  is  assigned  a region  whioh  covers  4 
or  5 schools.  The  specialists  have  accomplished^  some  encouraging 
results. 
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The  curriculum  in  all  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  has 
been  revised  to  accommodate  students  on  an  individual  instruction 
basis.  These  activities  included  bringing  together  in  one- week  work- 
shops groups  of  teachers  from  each  of  the  areas  of  training  offered  by 
the  area  schools.  During  the  week-long  workshops  those  occupations 
for  which  the  particular  area  of  training  was;  capable  of  preparing 
‘persons  to  enter  were  identified.  ’ 

’The  curricula  in  these  areas  of  training  are  now  being  broken  down 
into  that  which  is  pertinent  to  prepare  individuals  for  entry-level 
employment  at  various  levels  of  difficulty  within  the  field  of  employ- 
ment. Thus,  following  this  procedure,  students  may  enter  tiaining  at 
any  given  time.  The  school  is  enabled  to  receive  students  at  any  time 
that  openings  exist  since  instruction  is  on  an  individual  basis;  and, 
further  a curriculum  is  prepared  for  - each;  d ndi  v idual  rather  than 
groups  of  individuals.  The  consequence l&Olus  is:  that  students  at 
varying  levels  of  ability  can  be  accommodated  by  the  sajne, program. 
The  student  may  be  enrolled  and  taken  frorfi  the  point  where'  lie 
is  at  the  time  of  enrollment  and  proceed  to  his flughest  level  of  ability. 
In  this  manner,  a greater  degree  of  articulation  can  be  developed 
vertically  between  secondary  programs,  Area  VocatipnalrTfichnical 
Schools  postsecondary  programs,  technical  institutes,  and  community 
colleges. 

Present  plans,  when  followed  through,  will  result  in  further  devel- 
opment of  the  curriculum  at  all  levels  along  the  lines  begun  in  Area 
VocationahT^hnical  Schpols.  The  area  schools  will  continue  develop- 
ment of  flus  project,  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  involves  every  instruc- 
tor employed  in  the'Area'Vocatlonal-Techiiical  School  system  as  well 
as  the  curriculum  specialists  and  staff  personnel. 
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The  Tennessee  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  System  of  Fol- 
low-Up has  made  some  interesting  advancements  since  1908.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1968-69,  the  schools  were  responsible,  for  reporting  statistics 
showing  follow-up  information  on  trainees  who  had  exited  from  the 
school  system.  The  reporting  was  handled  by  submitting  an  annual 
report  as  directed  by  the  state  staff. 

The  present  system  employs  assistance  from  a computer  center.  The 
computer  center  prepares  follow-up  forms  for  mailing.  These  are 
prepared  on  students  in  specified  categories.  Also,  additional  follow- 
up mailings  will  be  prepared  for  four  (4)  successive  years  on  each 
completion.  These  additional  follow-ups  will  be  prepared  for  “birth- 
date”  mailings  and  will  become  a part  of  the  “weekly  run.”  A separate 
file  will  be  kept  on  training  provided  through  the  itinerant  programs 
and  this  will  be  included  in  the  annual  reports. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1968-69,  351  persons  completed  program  require- 
ments. Of  these  351  persons,  321  were  employed  or  available;  30  left 
prior  to  normal  completion  time  with  marketable  skills  and  12  were 
not  available  duo  to  entrance  into  the  armed  forces,  continued  in  full- 
time school,  or  other  reasons. 

In  1969-70,  2,628  completed  program  requirements.  2,162  were 
available  for  placement.  The  others  were  reported  as  continuing  their 
education,  not  available  for  placement  due  to  entering  military  service, 
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or  other  reasons.  1,718  were  employed  in  the  field  trained  or  related 
field  with  only  132  unemployed. 

For  the  follow-up  during  the  present  Fiscal  Year,  1970-71,  the  area 
schools  are  planning  to  ask  each  person  who  has  completed  a program 
of  training  to  submit  information  concerning  employment  status, 
wage  rate,  and  his  comments  concerning  the  training  received  at  the 
school.  The  questionnaire  will  be  submitted  on  the  birthday  of  the 
individual.  This  will  be  done  through  the  use  of  the  computer  system. 


Numbers  of  Persons 


VI.  HANDICAPPED  AND  DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAMS 

Specific  programs  for  the  handicapped  are  continuing  at  Nashville, 
McMinnville,  Memphis,  Elizabethton,  and  Knoxville.  Approximately 
500  trainees  are  enrolled  in  these  programs  at  an  expenditure  of 
$184,280.  These  are  new  programs  set  up  since  Fiscal  Year  1969. 
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During  Fiscal  Year  1969-70,  the  rationale  for  determining  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  was  developed.  This  rationale,  developed  m 
two  stages,  was  concerned  with  evaluation  of  each,  school  s community 

and  an  in-depth  look  at  each  program  offered.  c,  , 

This  first  state  was  developed  by  utilizing  the  Tennessee  btate  I lan, 
Part  II,  pages  6, 7,  8, 10, 11, 12, 14,  and  15.  A profile  was  constructed 
for  each  county  in  which  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  is 
located.  The  following  items  were  token  into  consideration : 

(1)  percentage  of  low  income  families  (2)  unemployment  rate 
of  civilian  work  force  (3)  unemployment  rate  of  youth  and 
(4)  school  drop-out  rate. 

Since  approximately  40%  of  all  Area  School  students  come  from 
outside  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located,  the  surrounding 
counties,  from  which  the  individual  school  draws  students,  were  also 
examined  to  see  if  they  added  to  the  disadvantaged  conditions  of  the 

immediate  school  community.  _ , 

Information  obtained  from  the  first  stage  was  then  used  to  evaluate 
the  student’s  characteristics  obtained  for  each  program.  Major  factors 
of  educational  development  tests,  grade  completion,  age,  and  minority 
group  were  combined  with  supporting  factors  of  sex,  marital  status, 
distance  from  school,  etc.  to  determine  a profile  for  the  students  by  a 
program.  If  the  profile  of  the  students  being  served  matched  the  pro- 
file of  community  need,  then  the  program  was  listed  as  a program  for 
the  disadvantaged.  For  example:  The  Athens  school  community  has 
a high  rate  of  unemploved  youth  and  a high  rate  of  school  drop-outs. 
The  student  profile  for  the  programs  listed  reflected  a high  percentage 
of  vouth  without  a high  school  education.  . . . . 

It  was  found  that  72  programs  in  the  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  could  be  designated  as  programs  serving  disadvantaged 

^ In  light  of  this,  it  was  found  that  almost  $600,000  in  instructors 
salary  was  being  well  spent  to  serve  these  disadvantaged  enrol  lees. 

“able”  test  battery 

A contractual  arrangement,  between  the  State  Board  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  and  the  testing  bureau  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  entered  into  for  the  purposes  of  identifying,  modifying, 
and  expanding  offerings  in  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  espe- 
cially for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons.  All  post-secondary 
students  in  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  were  given  the 
“ABLE”  test  battery.  Norm  charts  were  developed  by  school  and  by 
occupational  areas.  Also,  questionnaires  to  both  students  and  in- 
structors were  used  to  gain  new  insights  into  a “student  profile  for 

each  student.  . , 

The  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  are  in  the  process  of  adding 
the  “student  profile”  to  data  already  collected.  An  in-depth  correlation 
study  between  interests  tests,  achievement  tests,  instructor  evaluation, 
student  self-evaluation,  and  work  record  will  now  be  poffiible.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  should  rive  a clearly  defined  identification  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  students  and  point-up  valid  program 
needs.  As  this  process  continues,  more  finely  delineated  validations  of 
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each  input  factor  will  be  possible.  All  student  profiles  and  correlation 
studies  will  be  accomplished  by  means  of  electronic  data  processing. 
Both  a cumulative  and  current  report  will  be  available  at  any  speci- 
fied time. 

Testimony  on  Research 

Research  Coordinating  Units  were  established  nationwide,  primarily 
as  a result  of  funding  by  USOE.  The  Tennessee  RCU  was  started  in 
IflGfi.  Because  of  the  funding  limitations  and  requirements  set  forth 
by  USOE,  activities  of  the  ROU  and  other  research  efforts  were  con- 
sistent  with  objectives  sot  forth  by  USOE.  These  objectives  were  not 
necessarily  consistent  .with  the  needs  of  research  and  development  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  As  a 
result  of  these  and  other  factors,  research  efforts  in  Tennessee  got  off  to 
a shakey  start.  For  various  reasons,  including  feast  or  famine  types 
°|  funding,  the  RCU  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  mot  few  of  the  needs 
of  our  State.  During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  RCU  in  Tennessee  was,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  inactive.  Beginning  in  May  of  1970,  new  staff 
members  were  employed  to  move  the  program  toward  directions 
needed  to  solve  vocational-technical  education  problems  in  this  State. 
First  efforts  centered  around  the  development  of  an  Information  Re- 
trieval and  Dissemination  Network  in  vocational-technical  education. 
Additional  funding  for  fiscal  1971,  although  appropriations  were  re- 
leased at  a relatively  late  date,  made  possible  the  expansion  of  efforts 
to  begin  solving  some  of  the  problems  in  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion. Research  and  development  monies  have  been  used  to  establish 
a dissemination  network  of  thirteen  resource  centers  established  at  stra- 
tegic locations  throughout  the  State.  Each  of  these  Resource  Centers 
has  been  provided  with  materials  from  the  ERIC  System^  training 
programs,  and  supporting  services  in  order  to  move  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  research  off  the  library  shelf  to  the  field  and  actual  use  by 
teachers,  administrators  and  supervisors. 

An  additional  part  of  this  system  includes  three  Regional  Research 
and  Development  Centers  which  will  complement  the  efforts  of  the 
Central  RCU.  Regional  Offices  utilize  the  resources  and  materials 
available  at  the  Regional  Resource  Centers,  to  assist  teachers  to  imple- 
ment new  concepts,  curricula,  teaching  methods  and  techniques  and 
other  results  of  research,  in  the  local  classroom.  The  system  is  being 
developed  in  order  that  teachers  and  others  at  the  local  level  may  have 
immediate  access  tor  information  and  data  that  they  need  in  order  to 
improve  and  extend  their  programs.  These  regional  offices  will  be  con- 
nected to  the  main  RCU  ana  to  the  State  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  with  a teletype  system  in  order  that  this  needed 
information  and  data  may  bo  obtained  with  a minimum  time  delay. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  central  ERIC  System  has  not  been  able 
to  respond  to  teachers’  needs  completely  enough  and  within  the  time 
constraints  in  which  teachers  work.  The  system  we  have  developed 
with  tho  use  of  research  and  development  funds  has  directly  served 
100  vocational  education  personnel  in  local  schools.  Over  825  titles 
from  the  ERIC  collection  (consisting  of  4900  pieces  of  microfiche) 
have  been  requested  and  subsequently  distributed  to  these  people.  This, 
from  a system  that  was  implemented  just  this  past  December. 
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Additional  efforts  of  our  research  in  the  State  are  aimed  at  the  de- 
velopment of  a management  information  system  which  will  provide 
for  better  program  planning  and  management  to  improve  the  total 
Manpower  program  in  the  State.  Components  of  our  management  sys- 
tem include  manpower  forecasting  data ; a data  bank  of  student  and 
teacher  information  including  profiles  of  all  programs  and  vocational 
personnel  in  the  State;  financial  data  obtained  through  the  completion 
of  cost  analysis  studies ; key  census  data ; professional  personnel  de- 
velopment needs  and  programs,  and  other  information.  With  this 
management  information  system  it  is  felt  that  a more  effective  pro- 
gram of  vocational-technical  education,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  will  be  accomplished. 

Some  research  and  development  monies  have  been  utilitized  to  im- 
plement a Mini-Grant  Program.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  local  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators  to  encourage  them  to  incorporate  now  and 
innovative  ideas  into  their  on-going  programs.  For  example,  some 
Mini-Grants  are  used  to  try  out  CAI  techniques,  explore  alternative 
instructional  systems,  implement  alternative  methods  of  teaching 
shorthand,  develop  and  implement  programs  for  students  requiring 
remedial  English  and  mathematics  in  order  that  they  may  compete 
successfully  in  regular  programs,  complete  local  community  surveys  to 
determine  training  requirement  needs  in  specific  situations,  and  com- 

Slete  surveys  to  determine  specific  training  needs  for  handicapped  stu- 
ents.  Our  research  monies,  to  some  extent,  are  being  used  to  supple- 
ment efforts  and  resources  provided  by  sucn  agencies  as  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Clinch-Powell 
Educational  Coop,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  others. 

Some  research  and  development  monies  are  being  used  to  develop 
curricula  in  areas  of  special  needs.  Workshops  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  competencies  of  teachers  and  others  to 
participate  in  research  and  utilize  research  results  have  been  conducted 
at  the  State  level.  Some  research  monies  have  also  been  used  to  de- 
velop a system  for  identifying  research  and  development  priorities  for 
vocational  education  in  our  State.  The  same  has  been  true  in  the  area 
of  curriculum  development. 

Research  monies  have  been  used  to  encourage  other  State  and  local 
agencies  to  make  appropriate  contributions  to  the  total  programmatic 
effort.  For  example,  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  increased  its 
commitment  to  research  and  development  in  vocational-technical  ed- 
ucation as  has  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Local  institutions 
and  agencies  have  also  contributed  significant  amounts  of  financial  and 
human  resources  to  solve  specific  problems. 

TVith  additional  research  funds  the  State  of  Tennessee  will  be  able 
to  implement  its  total  program  of  systematically  identifying  and  de- 
fining research  and  development  problems,  assuring  that  the  neces- 
sary data  and  information  related  to  these  problems,  are  available,  and 
providing  supplemental  assistance  where  needed,  to  encourage  teach- 
ers. administrators,  supervisors,  teacher  educators  and  others,  both 
public  and  private,  to  carry  out  necessary  research  and  development 
activities  aimed  at  solving  problems  which  oxist  in  our  State. 
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We  arc  at  a point  now  where  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  a need  tc 
expand  its  commitment  by  approximately  ten  per  cent  in  the  area  of 
research  and  development  to  earn'  out  its  proposed  program  and  sys- 
tematically solve  problems.  With  an  increased  commitment  at  the 
federal  level  of  approximately  ten  per  cent,  we  feel  that  we  will  be 
^ble  to  implement  a system  which  will  up-date  teacher  competencies 
and  abilities  as  well  as  systematically  solve  many  of  the  problems  re- 
lated to  program  development  and  expansion,  all  aimed  at  meeting  the 
needs  of  individual  citizens  and  taxpayers  in  our  State. 

Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 

Tennessee  has  made  progress  toward  meeting  program  objectives 
by  expanding  and  improving  vocational-technical  education  for  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  persons. 

During  the  1968-69  school  year  classes  for  disadvantaged  persons 
were  expanded  under  leadership  of  the  Program  Services  Section  of 
the  State  Board  staff.  A supervisor  was  assigned  to  this  section  and 
had  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  persons.  Eighteen  new  teachers  were  em- 
ployed on  a full-time  basis  in  the  area  of  related-remedial  instruc- 
tion for  disadvantaged  persons.  Eleven  related-remedial  learning 
laboratories  were  developed  and  placed  in  operation.  Three  skill  cen- 
ters enrolling  1C1  disadvantaged  persons  were  operated  in  two  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  state.  A work  experience  program  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  30  was  conducted  in  upper  East  Tennessee.  One  hundred  and 
four  disadvantaged  students  from  the  metropolitan  ghetto  areas  were 
given  occupational  orientation  and  citizenship  training  at  the  state  vo- 
cational leadership  camp  at  Camp  Clements.  New  summer  classes  in 
<^hattan<x)£a  for  the  disadvantagfed  were  organized  with  an  enrollment 
■Of  94.  An  Occupational  Emphasis  Program  was  established  in  one  oc- 
cupational area  to  serve  165  dropouts.  Classes  in  other  localities  were 
conducted  as  follows : 


Service 

Number  of 
programs 

Numbtr 

enrotfed 

Aff  iculture 

Distribution 

3d 

1 1 A 

Health 

no 

Home  making 

ii 

Occupational  home  economics 

Trades  and  industry 

A 

A total  of  1,386  persons  were  served  in  disadvantaged  classes  spe- 
cially designed  to  meet  their  special  needs.  A total  of  399  disadvan- 
taged students  were  identified  ns  being  served  in  regular  programs. 

The  1969-70  school  year  was  entcrea  into  with  new  legislation  and 
on-going  programs  for  which  commitments  were  already  made.  Many 
secondary  programs  were  found  to  lie  serving  disadvantaged  students 
to  a limited  degree.  A number  of  these  secondary  programs  were 
modified  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  1968  act  and  still  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  who  were  enrolled  in  on-going  programs.  The 
results  of  these  efforts  show  that  10,717  disadvantage!  students  were 
served.  There  were  260  full-time  and  58  part-time  teachers  involved 
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in  teaching  these  disadvantaged  individuals.  Of  the  total  number  of 
disadvantaged  persons  served,  slightly  less  than  7,000  were  enrolled  at 
the  secondary  level.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  four  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  at  the  post-secondary  level  in  the  area  vocational- 
i technical  schools,  teclmicul  institutes  anu  community  colleges.  Speciul 
secondary  summer  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons  served  2,652. 
In  these  summer  programs  students  received  skilled  training  to.  pre- 
pare them  for  immediate  employment,  received  basic  instructional 
j education  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  post-secondary  programs 
! and/or  engaged  in  programs  for  remedial  instruction. 

| Also,  during  the  1969-70  school  year  293  persons  were  enrolled  in 
I specially  designed  handicapped  programs.  Seventeen  special 

i teachers  and  21  aides  were  employed  to  serve  these  293  students.  A 

i number  of  local  education  agencies  were  busy  making  preparations 

j to  carry  out  plans  which  involved  the  establishment  of  classroom  and 
! laboratory  facilities  and  the  installation  of  special  equipment  for  the 
handicapped. 

During  the  1970-71  school  year  some  275  teachers  served  approxi- 
mately 12,000  disadvantaged  students  on  the  secondary,  post-second- 
ary, and  adult  levels. 

Fifteen  school  systems  operated  specially  designed  programs  to 
train  the  handicapped.  This  involved  ninety-six  classes  with  a total 
enrollment  of  1,190  students.  These  students  were  mostly  EMR  stu- 
j dents  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  They  were  given  basic  remedial 
[ training  and  semi-skill  training.  The  employment  records  of  those 
■ students  completing  the  training  averages  uet ween  75  percent  and  90 
j percent.  This  unusual  employment  record  appears  to  be  due  to  assess- 
' mg  the  students  and  training  them  for  jobs  according  to  tlieir  abilities. 
The  employer  acceptance  has  been  far  beyond  expectation.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  adequate  jobs  available  for  the  handicapped  stu- 
dent when  they  are  properly  trained  and  when  the  employer  is  in- 
volved in  the  training.  The  vocational  training  for  the  handicapped 
has  been  a cooperative  effort  among  Vocational-Technical  Education, 
Special  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Activities  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 

In  January  1969,  Governor  Ellington  appointed  a seventeen  (17) 
member  Advisory  Council  which  was  one  or  the  first  four  councils  in 
j the  country  to  be  certified  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  March  14,  I960,  and  selected  as 
Chairman,  Dr.  Fred  Thornton  of  Kingsport.  They  adopted  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  meetings,  and  adopted  a 
budget  for  1969  and  1970,  and  authorized  the  hiring  of  professional 
and  clerical  personnel.  On  March  28, 1969,  Mr.  Grant  Venn,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  informed  Chairman  Thornton  that  the  budget  had 
been  approved. 

On  August  1, 1969,  Mr.  William  M.  Harrison  was  appointed  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  State  Advisory  Council,  and  he  in  turn  em- 
ployed Mrs.  Carolyn  Perkins  as  secretary  for  the  Council. 

In  April  1970,  the  State  Advisory  Council  published  its  first  report 
to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Technical  Education  in  which  it 
listed  several  concerns  and  seven  stifle  recommendations  to  the  State 
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Board.  These  recommendations  were  presented  to  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Technical  Education  which  responded  to  each  of  the 
recommendations  and  stated  its  intention  and  plan  for  carrying  out 

the  recommendations  made  by  the  Council. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council,  held  on  April  16  and 
17  the  Chairman  appointed  a five  member  Evaluation  Committee  to 
develop  plans  for  the  annual  evaluation  and  the  annual  report  which 
is  due  in  the  National  office  on  October  1, 1970. 

The  Evaluation  Committee  met  in  Knoxville  on  May  21, 1970,  and 
agreed  that  the  members  of  the  Evaluation  Committee  should  serve  as 
chairmen  of  a subcommittee  to  study  each  of  the  five  goals  as  set  forth 
in  the  guidelines  and  make  their  report  at  a general  meeting  on 
July  15.  Thus,  all  members  of  the  Council  were  involved  to  some  degree 
in  the  evaluation.  These  five  subcommittees  used  various  means  and 
methods  of  collecting  data  and  information  concerning  the  "oals  that 
they  were  studying.  These  reports  were  given  at  a general  meeting 
of  the  State  Aavisory  Council  on  J uly  15  and  were  consolidated  into 
the  Council’s  first  annual  evaluation  report. 

The  First  Annual  Evaluation  Report  listed  twenty-one  specific  rec- 
ommendations along  with  a position  statement  directed  to  Congress 
concerning  the  Congressional  Funding  Cycle.  These  twenty-one  rec- 
ommendations were  presented  to  the  State  Board  at  its  regular  meeting 
and  the  State  Board  directed  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Teclim- 
cal  Education  to  implement  immediately  those  recommendations  that 
did  not  require  additional  expenditures  and  to  implement  those  recom- 
mendations requiring  additional  expenditures  as  funds  were  made 
Ay&ilftblo* 

Each  year  the  State  Plan  Committee  has  reviewed  the  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Technical  Education  and  made  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  revisions.  On  February  18—19, 1971  the  Council  employed  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Vocational  Technical 
Education  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  serve  as 
consultant  to  the  State  Plan  Committee  in  its  review  of  the  proposed 
revisions  of  the  State  Plan  and  prepare  a report  to  be  read  at  the  pub- 
lie  hearing  on  the  State  Plan  scheduled  for  June  9,  1971.  The  State 
Advisory  Council  has  held  a public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the 
public  has  been  invited  to  express  its  views  concerning  vocational 

technical  education.  _ , . _ . ., 

In  preparing  for  the  1971  Annual  Evaluation  Report,  the  Council 
Chairman  appointed  a committee  for  each  of  the  goals  as  set  forth 
in  the  guidelines  established  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  State  Advisory  Councils.  These  committees  will  re- 
port their  findings  to  the  entire  Council  in  July,  and  these  reports  will 
be  consolidated  and  made  a part  of  the  1971  Annual  Evaluation 
Report 

Ifi  addition  to  other  activities,  the  Council  has  contracted  with  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  two 
studies;  one  dealing  with  the  status  of  Vocational  Education  which 
will  answer  the  question  of  who  is  being  served,  who  is  not  being 
served,  and  who  is  doing  the  serving.  The  other  study  has  to  do  with 
the  image  of  Vocational  Education  that  is  held  by  those  persons  m in- 
dustry  who  are  users  of  th©  products  of  Vocational  Technical  Educa* 
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tion.  The  results  of  these  two  studies  will  be  incorporated  into  a final 
report,  and  will  become  a part  of  the  1971  Annual  Evaluation  Report. 

In  addition,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  is  studying  the 
extent  to  which  previous  recommendations  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Technical- Education.  This  report 
will,  also,  become  a part  of  the  1971  Annual  Evaluation  Report. 

The  Tennessee  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Technical 
Education  has  attempted  to  discharge  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  set  forth  in  the  1968  Amendments  and  to  discharge  its  duties  in  an 
independent  autonomous  and  yet  cooperative  manner  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Technical  Education  areas 
of  concern  and  ideas  for  strengthening  programs  in  all  areas  for  Voca- 
tional Technical  Education. 

We  believe  that  the  combined  efforts  of  this  group  properly  applied 
to  the  task  of  evaluation  and  policy  recommendation  can  effect  changes 
that  will  assure  the  quality  vocational  programs  that  are  so  vital  in 
attracting  and  keeping  those  types  of  industries  which  provide  a 
desirable  economic  base  for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  more 
important  they  can  assure  that  every  individual  who  desires  and  can 
benefit  from  training  will  be  developed  to  his  maximum  potential. 

Progress  Retort — State  Technical  Institutes  1968-1971 

The  state  technical  institutes  have  made  comparable  advancements 
with  those  in  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  which  there  are 
commonalities.  Additional  improvements,  include  stabilized  instruc- 
tional programs  for  two  new  technical  institutes. 

As  the  student  enrollment  increases,  new  technologies  have  been 
added  to  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  work  force  demands  of  the 
State.  Enrollment  progress  for  the  three  year  period  is  as  follows: 

Total  enrollment  1968-69, 2,824;  1969-70, 2,536;  1970-71, 3,253. 

Progress  Report — State  Community  Colleges,  1968-1971 

The  State’s  system  of  community  colleges  consist  of  six  institutions 
now  in  operation  strategically  located  across  the  State.  Three  addi- 
tional community  colleges  are  in  various  stages  of  construction.  Col- 
leges now  in  operation  have  departments  of  vocational-technical 
education.  These  are  relatively  new  institutions,  the  first  one  having 
been  opened  in  1966.  They  are,  therefore,  not  all  on  a full  operating 
basis  as  of  this  date. 

Teclmical  courses  in  these  institutions  are  being  selected  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  area  served,  but  bv  mutual  consent  with  the  technical 
institutes  ,and  the  area  vocational-technical  schools,  course  duplica- 
tion is  kept  to  a minimum.  The  objectives  of  the  vocational -technical 
sections  of  the  community  colleges,  as  well  us  the  technical  institutes, 
were  taken  directly  from  the  Amendments  of  1968  and  applied  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  courses  to  lie  offered  and  groups  of  persons 
to  be  served.  Tno  primary  objective  is  to  prepare  persons  for  employ- 
ment in  vocational  and  technical  occupations.  Courses  are  designed 
to  apply  established  teclmical  knowledge  and  skills  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  world  of  work  as  a teclmician  or  other  vocational  fields 
in  the  area  of  production,  distribution,  or  services.  The  secondary 
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objective  in  the  vocational  ninl  technical  field  is  to  prepare  employed 
persons  for  gain  stability  in  thei:  present  jobs  and  to  prepare  lor  ad- 
vancement in  their  present  technical  or  vocational  occuption. 

As  the  student  enrollment  increases  in  these  new  schools,  new  tech- 
nologies are  being  added.  Evidence  of  growth  in  the  area  of  vocational 
and  technical  enrollment  divisions  is  as  follows : 

Total  enrollment:  1968-69,  981;  1969-70,  1,936;  1970-71,  2,492. 
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Statement  or  John  It.  OtEMPtn.  Texas  Aston.m  Commissioner 
for  OrotTATioxAi,  Education  and  Tecmnomwt  and  Member  of 
the  Amisoitr  Council  for  Technical- Vocational  Kim.* cation  in 
Texas 

i.  iNTRom  moN 

Mr.  Chairman  ami  mcniljcrs  of  the  General  Suljcommittec  on  Kdu- 
cation  : As  the  Texas  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  I am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  testimony  about  a subject 
that  I feel  complete  dedication  to  ami  some  cx|>ertise  in,  vocational 
education.  As  a segment  of  the  total  educational  system,  vocational 
education  in  Texas  has  always  ranked  statistically  by  category  in  the 
top  five  states.  With  the  passage  of  the  1063  Vocational  Education  Act. 
monies  for  specified  uses  liecame  available.  Target  groups,  such  as 
postsecondary  students  and  the  disadvantaged,  and  particular  needs, 
such  as  construction,  office  education  programs,  and  curricula  ma- 
terials development  were  given  major  iiujiortance  by  tlie  United 
•States  Office  of  Education.  Quite  naturally,  Texas  followed  this  leader- 
ship. In  like  fashion,  the  1068  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
adacd  programs  for  the  handicapped,  new  and  emerging  occupations, 
occupational  orientation,  expansion  of  the  use  of  media.  All  of  these 
programs  and  particular  needs  are  doing  much  to  increase  the  Texas 
public  awareness  of  the  need  to  assist  students  in  making  an  occupa- 
tional choice  with  options  that  provide  both  direction  and  flexibility 
in  selecting  one’s  life  career.  If  specific  objectives  are  determined  as 
steps  toward  an  established  and  realistic  goal,  a student  will  become 
motivated  toward  selecting  a sequence  of  courses  that  will  equip 
him  with  cognitive  as  well  as  manipulative  skills.  Because  of  our 
commitment  to  the  public  school  student  as  an  individual  and  the 
national  leadership  toward  various  target  groups  through  earmarked 
allocation,  Texas  vocational  educators  have  accepted  their  role  of 
leadership.  Thus.  Texas  still  ranks  statistically  by  category  in  the  top 
five  states  . . . and  may  I say  that  these  statistics  and  not  programs 
aimed  at  solvinjg  target,  population  problems  — exist  because  or  Fed- 
eral funding  with  which  reports  are  reipiired  from  the  recipient.  How 
grateful  progressive  educators  are  for  Federal  funding.  Bnt  is  statis- 
tical ranking  significant  or  is  the  educational  preparation  of  one 
individual  the  more  relevant  and  important  fact  ? 

TI.  STATEMENT  OF  TF.XAS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OBJECTIVES 

Obvionsly,  the  objectives  of  Texas  vocational  educators  and  those 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  are  one  and  the  same.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  secondary  vocational  education  (Figure  1), 
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educational  research  (Figure  •>),  postsocondnry  vocational  education 
( t igTirc  3),  vocational  education  programs  for  the  handicapped  (Fig- 
tire  4),  and  vocational  education  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
(r  igure  3).  Most  of  these  programs  have  been  funded  through  si>e- 
cialized  methods  of  reimbursement  to  school  district  (Fiinire  6). 
tecommen dal  inns  of  The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational 
Education  in  Texas  are  also  considered  (Figure  7).  Ilut  are  these  ob- 
jectives enough?  Several  facts  are  apparent.  Vocational  education  is 
expensive.  Because  of  inflation  and  increasing  public  awareness  about 
the  need  for  vocational  education,  more  funds  will  be  needed  to  main- 
tain a status  quo.  In  other  words.  Federal  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  fiscal  19<2  will  need  to  be  increased  bv  at  taut  five  percent  to 
maintain  our  present  level  of  program  operation.  The  same  categori- 
cal funding  must,  be  continued  in  order  to  overcome  some  of  the  lden- 
tinahle  target  group  problems  or  specialized  needs  of  Texas.  Voca- 
tional education  mud,  lx*  removed  from  the  influence  of  bureaucrats 
and  placed  within  the  realm  of  educators.  If  the  monies  expended  on 
nrognin^and  projects  that  are  funded  through  the  Department  of 
J*i>or,  (Mice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  miscellaneous  gov- 
ernmental agennes  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  vocational  educatore 
who  are  operating  within  the  education  complex  as  a segment,  many 
of  the  charges  and  counter-charges  toward  our  educational  system 
would  not  be  made  because  with  funding  that  provides  $5,000  for  one 
vear  vocational  education  of  one  student  to  Job  Corps  to  retrieve  a 

of*  IdST6  fr7™  Se.fhctt^  cou!d  i?91  Btrieve  a student  from 

the  ghettos  through  the  public  school.  Imagine  if  the  equipment  bought 

by  Job  Corps  had  been  given  to  State  Directors  like  myself.  What 
have  accomplished.  In  a state  like  Texas,  Federal  dollars  are 
7S?  ,n,  a wt,°  o*  more  than  3:1  by  state  and  local  dollars.  With 
tbe  Federal  government  matching  what  each  state  and  local  education 
S up,  consider  what  could  be  accomplished.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  consider  what  would  happen  if  monies  were  available  to 
collect,  process,  and  disseminate  information  about  what,  how  manv, 
er  d?ta  job  opportunities.  Let  us  explore  what 
m Texas.  Presently,  data  is  collected  by  teach- 
323 MJiTtr^Ttl'n^0rs’  hr  the  superintendent,  vali- 

dhSlJrJ  /^mnlated  by  State  edncational  program 

Un,ted  St*f?  Offioe  of  E^’^rion  reporting  purges. 
d;V-Tgh^h,S  excellent  data,  we  cannot  retried  this 

data  for  Texas  by  school  district,  county,  Governors  Planning  Re- 
fs?®”’ Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS), 
Ormncil  of  Governments  Region,  or  Edncational  Service  Center 

"Tf  °l  tJli\^'ring  (April  1971)  developing 
this  capability.  Hopefnlly,  through  this  retrieval  system,  we  wifi  be 

fic  *Teftr,  (f?T  e^mple,  1973f  of  data  within  a 
specific  ^bool  d^nct  s annnal  plan  with  a fire-rear  projection  for 

b^mLSy^*  ?£’  I9'1  ^biats  from  the  T'SOfc  reports  mar  also 
be  compared  after  the  fact.  Through  constant  evaluation  and  the  shar- 

I™  - ro®96  w,tb  the  school  districts,  vocational  ednea- 

*2?  7jJ^as-Tn  **  abl®  to  ,dentify  priorities.  Through  this  evalna- 
T&ES”  operandi  of  programs  will  be  changed  to  eliminate 
the  identified  priorities.  Perhaps  in  your  wisdom,  yon  distinguished 
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gentlemen  of  tlie  United  Suites  House  of  Representatives  will  allocate 
monies  to  buy  each  state  a third  generation  computor  along  with  a high 
speed  printer,  magnet  ic  disk  with  random  access  capability,  and  mag- 
netic tapes.  With  this  type  of  equipment,  education  could  hopefully 
reduce  significantly  the  'present  Texas  loss  of  students  (about  45  per- 
cent) between  first  and  twelfth  grades.  Please  also  consider  what  ef- 
fect an  unlimited  amount  of  equipment  and  facility  construction  mon- 
ies were  available.  The  growth  of  vocational  education  depends  di- 
rectly upon  three  factors:  the  availability  of  enough  teachers,  suffi- 
cient* facilities,  and  adequate  equipment.  Please  oliservc  that  out  of 
all  Federal  allocations  in  1967-OS  (approximately  $207  Billion),  only 
$4.5  Billion  was  exj»ended  for  education.  Of  the  total  Federal  educa- 
tional allocation,  only  $0.6  Billion  or  0.3  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget  ($207  Billion)  was  expended  on  vocational  education.  But 
money  alone  is  not.  the  answer. 

The  continued  Federal  matching  requirements  that  promote  state 
participation  arc  to  be  encouraged.  Because  matching  requirements 
that  promote  state  participation  arc  to  be  encouraged.  Actually,  reve- 
nue sharing  will  further  complicate  educators  problems  in  regard  to 
money  as  the  expenditure  of  funds  will  be  a totally  political  decision 
that  may  or  may  not  be  based  upon  needs.  Because  of  participation 
requirements  and  the  resulting  stimulation,  Texas  funds  expended 
on  vocational  education  have  grown  from  $24,000,000  in  1964-65  to 
about  $50,000,000  in  1970-71.  As  a result  of  the  tremendous  growth  in 
vocational  education,  a need  for  increased  staffing  in  the  United  Stater 
Office  of  Education  to  adequatclv  adnrnistcr  vocational  education  at 
the  national  level.  Directly  coupled  with  this  is  the  need  to  place  vo- 
cational education  in  a decision  making  position  in  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  at  the  Undersecretary  level. 
But  is  this  the  complete  solution  ? 

III.  FtmJKF.  DIRECTIONS 

Vocational  educators  of  Texas  arc  convinced  thnt  what  is  presently 
happening  throughout  the  nation  concerning  vocational  education  is 
only  a superficial  treatment  and  solution  to  the  principal  societai  prob- 
lem of  educators,  too  many  students  dropout  of  public  schools.  In 
Texas,  present  available  data  indicates  that  45  percent  do  not  graduate 
from  high  school.  Even  more  crucial  is  that  22  percent  do  not  enter 
eighth  grade.  To  add  to  tills  burden,  only  19  of  the  55  who  do  graduate 
have  been  exposed  to  some  form  of  vocational  education.  Ironically, 
only  10  percent  complete  college  from  a 100  percent  college-lxmnd 
oriented  society.  Essentially,  this  means  that  71  percent  of  our  yonth, 
who  comprise  over  50  percent  of  our  population,  do  not  have  a college 
degree  or  any  form  of  vocational  education  exposure.  Solution? 

I believe  that  several  changes  in  our  present  educational  modus 
opera ndi  must  occur  liefnre  significant  progress  can  be  made  in  elimi- 
nating onr  educational  ghettos.  These  changes  are : 
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1.  A complete  restructuring  of  our  educational  system,  particularly 
(lie  curriculum  so  that  what  a student  learns  is  practical  in  that,  it  re- 
lates to  what  is  happening  at  the  moment  of  instruction  in  the  world 
around  the  classroom.  Alistrnct  instruction  is  valuable  to  those  capable 
of  profiting  from  this  tyjw*  of  instruction,  alxmf  10  to  20  iiereent  of 
the  |>opiilntiou  in  varying  degnx's  of  comprehension.  Why  design  a 
school  system  for  at  most  -JO  |>ereent  of  onr  children  nmPinflict  the 
Imredom  on  the  other  SO  jiemuit  Ix-cau-o  it  is  good  for  them? 

•2.  Develop  tests  to  measure  more  than  one  tv|>e  of  intelligence 
(“I took  learning  ).  For  example,  develop  tests  that  will  measure  the 
ty|ies  of  intoJIigvnre  necessary  for  a girl  to  design  a hairdo  as  a 
cfisinotologist  for  another  or  a imv  looking  “under  the  hood**  of  a 
friend  a car  and  immediately  diagnosingthc  prohlem  bv  visual  inspcc- 
tum.  Even  onr  testing  is  for  the  college-lioiiml.liiit  it  doesn't  determine 
"hat  the  other  SO|>onTn(  should  do. 

Have  a continual  dialog  with  students  from  all  types  of  environ- 
ments so  that  instructional  approaches  that  will  attract  and  appeal 
to  youth  from  every  environment  will  develop.  As  a result,  every-  stu- 
dent will  complete  public  srhool  education  with  a saleable  skill  and 
the  knowledge  that  all  forces  have  been  brought  to  bear  to  assist  them 
in  selecting  their  occupation. 

4.  Disseminate  a massive  public  information  campaign  to  teach  the 
children  and  adults  of  today,  as  I was  taught,  that  to  work  with  the 
fullest  utilization  of  ones  manipulative  and  cognitive  skills  is  not  onlv 
honorable,  but.  highly  commendable  and  rewarding  because  of  self- 
satisfaction  and  economic  support.  In  other  words,  a craftsman  is  to 
lie  held  in  high  esteem,  not  ill  repnte. 

. Capture  the  imagination  and  interest  of  all  educators  in  attempt- 
ing to  teach  Mary  or  Johnny  what  they  are  willing  and  able  to  learn, 
not  what  we  demand  they  learn. 

fi.  Develop  a “grass  roots  interest  in  the  world  of  work  so  that 
everyone  understands  herself  or  himself  and  her  or  his  neighbor  bet- 
ter. In  this  wav.  we  may  see  more  compassion  for  and  interest  in  doing 
ajrood  job  tor  the  sake  of  doing  a good  job. 

7.  Implement  mg  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Technical-Vocational  in  Texas. 

How  can  the  Federal  Congress  accomplish  this?  If  all  funds  that 
arp,  wing  expended  on  higher  education.  poverty  programs,  man- 
power  progi  a ms  elementary-  and  secondary  education,  and  many-  other 
funds  were  pooled,  educators  could  use  these  monies  to  change  the 
destiny  of  onr  public  schools  from  one  of  olisolescence  and  exclusion 
of  the  minority  to  one  of  relevance  and  inclusion  of  everyone.  What 
better  gift  for  , onr  children  than  to  change  onr  1780  Educational 
System  to  a 2000  Educational  Sy  stem.  Thank  von 
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UTAH 

State  Director — Vaughn  t.  Hail 

Utah  State  Board  or  Education 
Salt  Lake  City , Utah,  June  16 , 1971. 

Mr.  Roman  C.  Pccixsiu, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pccinski  : The  following  information  is  being  offered  in 
response  to  the  specific  request  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter. 
I jet  me  comment  on  these  items  with  reference  to  the  headings 
mentioned. 

1.  RESEARCH 

We  have  accomplished  a great  deal  in  this  area  since  1968.  Most  of 
this  has  been  made  possible  with  the  additional  research  funds  under 
the  1968  Amendments.  Some  of  these  programs  are  listed  as  follows: 

( a)  World  of  Work 

This  project  is  to  provide  basic  curriculum  innovations  for  the 
kindergarten  to  sixth  grades  so  that  the  general  curriculum  provided 
to  these  students  in  the  elementary  program  will  be  all-inclusive  and 
provide  information  on  the  world  of  work.  The  intent  is  not  to  change 
the  educational  system,  but  to  provide  in  the  basic  elementary  educa- 
tional program  a complete  coverage  of  all  occupational  areas  so  that 
students  will  have  an  improved  image  and  strengthened  background  in 
a total  world  of  occupations. 

(5)  Project  ISP  ( integrated  Shop  Program ) 

This  program  provides  for  clustering  of  programs  for  small  high 
schools  in  the  State  of  Utah.  The  project  combines  auto  mechanics, 
agricultural  mechanics,  and  industrial  arts  into  a basic  subject  unit  for 
exploration  and  skill  development  at  the  high  school  level.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  grades  provide  information  ana  general  guidance  in  the 
areas  of  woodworking,  drafting,  power  mechanics,  and  metal  work. 
After  having  completed  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  units,  students  in 
the  11th  and  12th  grades  conccncrate  on  areas  of  their  skill  desires  in 
one  of  the  four  subjects  as  listed.  This,  project  is  in  the  third  year  of 
experimental  and  research  efforts  and  is  proving  highly  successful. 

(c)  Project  SUCCESS 

This  project  was  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  high  school  op- 
portunities in  large  metropolitan  high  schools.  The  research  phase  will 
conclude  June  of  1971.  The  program  has  been  highly  successful  and 
we  have  developed  some  excellent  programs  to  make  high  schools  more 
comprehensive  and  to  assist  high  schools  in  enrolling  the  right  stu- 
dents in  the  right  training  programs,  and  in  placing  students  on  jobs 
or  on  to  the  next  step  in  life  in  relation  to  vocational  education. 
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{d)  Mobile  Office  Occupations 

This  program  provides  simulated  office  experience  for  small  high 
schools  in  the  State.  The  high  school  runs  a regular  office  occupa- 
tions program  and  then  for  short  periods  of  time  a mobile  office  occu- 
pations unit  comes  in  and  provides  simulated  office  experience  to  “top 
off”  the  learning  in  the  office  occupations  area.  This  kind  of  experience 
could  not  be  afforded  by  local  schools  without  this  mobile  unit. 

(e)  Mobile  Guidance 

This  mobile  unit  provides  an  itinerate  guidance  counsellor  who 
visits  rural  high  schools  to  provide  them  with  the  opportunities  of 
understanding,  appreciating,  aud  searching  out  information  on  career 
occupations.  While  th<i  major  emphasis  is  on  vocational  education, 
some  information  is  obtained  in  terms  of  the  total  gamut  of  occupa- 
tional areas. 

(/)  Mobile  Power  Sewing 

We  have  provided  another  mobile  unit  equipped  for  power  sewing 
for  needle  trades  industry  training.  This  unit  is  primarily  for  adult 
persons  and  provides  instructional  programs  for  immediate  employ- 
ment in  the  many  small  needle  trade  industries  scattered  throughout 
rural  Utah.  This  has  also  proved  to  be  a very  beneficial  and  successful 
program. 

(g)  Air  Force  Materials 

We  have  purchased,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Aerospace  Educa- 
tion Foundation,  Air  Force  curriculum  materials  to  be  used  in  the  pub- 
lic education  sector.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  purchased  approxi- 
mately $2  million  worth  of  instructional  materials  including  sound 
films,  software  materials,  TVl  guides  and  instructional  materials,  and 
some  limited  circuit  boards.  The  $2  million  is  the  estimated  cost  to 
develop  film,  reproduce,  and  put  together  the  total  curriculum  paclc- 
a^.e‘  , ft  State  the  size  of  Utah,  such  a project  could  never  be  accom- 
plished without  the  cooperation  of  the  Aerospace  Education  Founda- 
tion and  the  Air  Force.  Our  State  was  a pilot  State  in  this  effort  and 
wo  have  purchased  additional  films  and  materials  from  the  Air  Force 
based  on  this  initial  program.  We  are  also  participating  in  a special  in- 
service  program  for  instructors.  This  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the 
Aerospace  Education  Foundation  with  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  This,  likewise,  should  prove  very  beneficial  in  training 
instructors  m the  public  school  sector  in  the  development  and  use  of 
behavioral  objectives  in  the  curriculum  planing,  development  and  use. 

In  addition  to  the  items  mentioned  above,  we  have  had  numerous 
small  studies  and  small  research  grants  to  assist  in  developing  informa- 
tion  on  added  cost,  area  school  development,  follow-up  studies,  etc. 
rs  one  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  the  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  made  available  through  the  1968  amendments. 

2.  POST-SECONDAHY  EDUCATION" 

The  State  of  Utah  developed  its  vocational  education  programs  dif- 
ferent mom  any  of  the  other  states.  Many  years  ago,  when  area  schools 
were  first  developed,  they  were  developed  at  a.  post-secondary  level. 


About  the  only  subjects  offered  were  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Since  that  time,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  con- 
tinued to  fund  post-secondary  education  at  approximately  50%  of  the 
federal  vocational  education  money.  This  has  provided  for  expansion 
and  enlargement  as  well  as  continuation  of  post-secondary  programs. 

3.  EDUCATION'  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

With  funds  made  available  through  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments,  support  has  been  provided  for  two  sheltered  workshops 
through  the  State,  one  of  them  being  initiated  within  the  past  several 
years,  to  take  advantage  of  this  support  through  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  other  program  was  started  under  rehabilitation  funds  and 
lias  been  partially  supported  by  vocational  education  funds.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  specific  programs,  individual  handicapped  students 
have  been  assisted  in  being  able  to  obtain  vocational  education  train- 
ing in  their  regular  school  setting.  Only  the  added  cost  for  training 
these  individuals  has  been  used  under  this  program,  blit  it  has  been 
made  available  to  many  students  who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty 
in  successfully  completing  the  programs. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED 

We  have  provided  assistance  for  special  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students.  Some  of  this  has  been  provided  as  students  have 
been  enrolled  and  trained  in  regular  vocational  programs.  The  assist- 
ance provided  has  been  in  tutoring,  special  facilities,  and  special  equip- 
ment to  enable  the  disadvantaged,  students  to  progress  and  continue 
successfully  in  their  programs.  In  addition  to  those  in  regular  pro- 
grams, we  have  provided  assistance  and  support  for  several  special 
programs  throughout  the  State.  We  have  supported  a disadvantaged 
program  for  heavy  duty  equipment  operators.  We  assist  the  students 
to  gain  skills  necessary  to  pass  a GrED  test  in  coperation  with  an 
Operating  Engineers  program,  so  they  can  be  accepted  in  the  appren- 
ticeship indentured  program.  This  has  been  provided  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  and  will  be  continued.  We  have  also  provided  a special 
program  for  Central  City  black  students  to  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  skills  and  training  for  employment.  Likewise,  several  spe- 
cial programs  have  been  provided  for  Chicano  youth  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  skills  and  general  education  support  for  success  in 
a vocational  program. 

4.  METHODS  OF  INTRASTATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  provided  funds  to 
post-secondary  schools  and  school  districts  under  a formula — approxi- 
mately 50%  each  on  the  basis  of  information  required  by  the  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Act.  Funds  distributed  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  are  basically  from  the  Part  B funding  source.  Other  funds 
(special  categorical  funds)  are  made  available  on  a special  program 
basis  submitted  by  local  educational  agencies  and  funded  on  the  basis 
of  meeting  criteria,  determination  of  need,  etc. 
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5.  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Tho  State  Advisory  Council,  in  the  past  two  years,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  strengthening  the  image  of  vocational-technical  education 
by  the  use  of  television,  radio,  publications,  talks,  and  public  hearings. 
The  State  Advisory  Council  did  not  function  fully  until  it  obtained  the 
services  of  a full-time  executive  director  to  support  the  efforts  within 
the  State.  The  State  Advisory  Council  is  very  effective  in  gaining  the 
support  of  the  State  Legislature  for  additional  State  funds  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  vocational-technical  education. 

An  area  of  concern  is  in  relation  to  the  many  agencies  attempting  to 

Srovide  remedial  service  or  correctional  service  for  students  who  have 
ifficulty  in  the  regular  school  setting.  It  would  be  our  suggestion  that 
Congress  provide  state  boards  for  vocational  education  with  sufficient 
funding  to  adequately  support  the  development  of  programs  K 
through  15  to  provide  students  with  opportunities  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, thereby  drying  up  the  source  of  school  dropouts,  delinquency, 
and  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  any  labor  market.  Guidance 
and  counseling  also  need  tremendous  strengthening  and  program  de- 
velopment so  that  the  proper  students  may  be  enrolled  in  vocational 
training  programs.  One  of  the  greatest  neecls  in  our  State,  we  feel,  and 
one  for  which  we  have  submitted  a proposal  to  the  U.S.  Offico  of  Edu- 
cation, is  in  relation  to  a complete  articulation  program,  K through  15. 
We  feel  that  we  have  many  bits  and  pieces  of  successful  productive 
vocational  education  programs.  We  also  feel  that  on  a regional  basis 
with  support  by  the  States  in  the  U.S.  Office — Region  VIII  area — 
we  could  provide  a complete  articulated  and  comprehensive  program 
for  students  in  the  total  education  system.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
if  this  program  could  be  funded,  or  a similar  one  funded  which  would 
provide  the  kind  of  total  program  which  we  think  would  be  beneficial. 

I hope  this  information  will  be  helpful.  If  I can  be  of  additional 
service  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vaughn  L.  Hall, 

Deputy  Superintendent  Adult , 
Vocational  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 
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State  Director — Cola  D.  Watson 


Statement  of  Cola  D.  Watson,  Vermont  State  Director  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Education  Subcommittee : I am 
Cola  Watson,  State  Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  in 
Vermont.  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  sub- 
committee to  inform  you  of  developments  in  occupational  education 
in  my  state  which  have  resulted  from  passage  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  particularly  as  amended  in  1968. 

Vocational  education  in  this  Nation  historically  has  been  an  out- 
standing demonstration  of  a true  Federal^  state,  and  local  partnership 
in  education.. The  Federal  Acts  have  identified  and  established  national 
goals  and  priorities  in  occupational  education  while  the  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  have  considerably  overmatched  each  federal 
dollar  in  developing  and  implementing  programs  to  achieve  these 
goals.  Thus  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  education,  rather 
than  supplying  major  financial  support  for  program  development, 
have  motivated  and  stimulated  state  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  a strong  financial  commitment  to  improved  programs  of 
occupational  education. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  provision  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Acts  of  1963  which  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  construction  and  initial  equipping  of  area  vocational  facili- 
ties. Prior  to  this  time  in  my  state,  the  development  of  vocational 
facilities  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  initiative  of  local  educa- 
tional districts.  Programs  were  established  according  to  local  interest 
and  ability  to  finance  facilities.  Consequently,  some  communities  in 
the  state  were  able  to  provide  reasonably  comprehensive  vocational 
education  offerings  to  their  residents  while  in  many  other  communities 
no  vocational  education  opportunities  were  available.  Witn  the  moti- 
vation provided  by  the  availability  of  Federal  vocational  funds  for 
this  purpose  a plan  was  developed  to  establish  a statewide  system  of 
area  vocational  centers  so  located  that  tiny  individual  in  the  state 
would  be  no  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant  from  such  a center.  The 
area  vocational  programs  were  established  as  components  of  compre- 
hensive high  schools  so  that  the  total  education  needs  of  all  enrollees 
may  be  effectively  met.  Facilities  were  planned  to  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide a wide  variety  of  occupational  education  programs  for  secondary, 
postsecondary  and  adult  enrollees.  With  the  allocation  of  $1,175,000 
of  federal  funds  to  initiate  construction  of  these  area  vocational  facili- 
ties the  state  of  Vermont,  since  1965,  has  appropriated  and  allocated 
over  $20,000,000  to  complete  the  fifteen  area  vocational  centers  needed 
to  establish  the  statewide  system.  Twelve  of  the  centers  will  have  been 
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completed  and  have  programs  operational  by  September  1971.  One 
more  will  be  operational  by  September  1972,  another  in  September 
1973  and  the  remaining  one  will  be  completed  soon  thereafter.  In 
addition  to  providing  funds  to  construct  tne  area  vocational  centers 
the  state  is  annually  providing  funds  to  pay  one-half  of  the  tuition 
and  transportation  costs  for  students  from  surrounding  schools  to 
enroll  in  area  vocational  education  programs.  This  amounts  to  about 
$350,000  annually.  Thus,  federal  vocational  education  legislation 
initiated  a course  of  action  resulting  in  a complete  change  in  the 
delivery  system  of  vocational  education  in  the  state.  In  a short  period 
of  time  it  has  brought  comprehensive  vocational  education  offerings 
close  to  any  person  m the  state  contrasted  to  former  conditions  where 
less  comprehensive  programs  were  available  only  in  selected  locations. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  with  a minimum  of  Federal 
investment. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  resulted  in 
some  significant  changes  and  developments  in  vocational  education 
in  the  state.  Implementation  of  many  of  the  new  features  included 
in  the  1968  Amendments  was  made  very  difficult  because  of  the  excep- 
tionally late  appropriation  of  federal  funds  in  FY  1970.  Many  pro- 
gram plans  were  made  but  because  of  lack  of  assurance  of  funds 
program  implementation  was  delayed  at  least  a full  year.  Some  local 
school  district  personnel  with  innovative  ideas  lost  faith  in  the  process 
and  it  has  taken  additional  time  to  restore  their  confidence  and  gain 
active  participation. 

Even  though  the  operational  time  span  is  short,  I consider  the 
following  programs,  services  and  activities  specified  by  the  Vocational  ! 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  to  be  making  a constructive  impact 
on  vocational  education  in  Vermont: 

1.  Program  planning.  Systematic  and  comprehensive  program  plan- 

■ ning  as  called  for  by  the  Act  necessitates  the  collection,  analysis,  corre-  I 

' lation,  and  evaluation  of  pertinent  information  from  many  sources. 

The  setting  of  program  priorities  in  relation  to  needs  and  resources 
! must  result  in  increased  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Every  local  school  | 

district  offering  vocational  education  as  well  as  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  has  annually  developed  a comprehensive  plan  for  voca-  I 
tional  education.  Many  advisory  personnel  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic have  been  given  opportunity  to  assist  in  developing  the  plans  and 
to  react  to  them.  It  is  recognized  that  planning  is  a continuous  process 
! and  that  one  is  always  seeking  more  complete  and  accurate  data  upon 

which  to  base  program  decisions.  Mandatory  annual  planning  accentu- 
ates this  need.  ! 

2.  Programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  evident  that  vocational  j 

! education  within  the  school  systems  of  Vermont  has  for  years  been 

: serving  many  students  who  have  been  educationally  and  socio-  j 

j economically  disadvantaged.  However,  it  is  only  since  passage  of  the 

j 1968  Amendments  that  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  identifying  the  / 

j magnitude  of  the  need  and  designing  special  programs  or  program  ! 

j features  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  individuals.  It  has  been  determined  j 

f that  19.7%  of  the  disadvantaged,  aged  14-17.  are  enrolled  in  voca-  ! 

’ tional  education.  A large  portion  of  that  number  lives  in  the  identified 

economically  depressed  areas  of  the  state  and  are  in  need  of  special 
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services  in  order  to  benefit  from  vocational  education.  Special  types 
of  programs  which  liavo  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis« 

advantaged  are:  . , 

a.  Vocational  education  program,  with  cooperative  vocational  fea- 
tures, for  students  at  the  Weeks  School  at  Vergonnw.  This  is  a school 

for  juvenile  delinquents.  . . . 

b.  Montpelier  Educational  Facility.  This  is  an  alternative  school 
(storefront)  co-sponsored  bv  the  Montpelier  School  System  to  meet 
the  needs  of  dropouts  and  identified  potential  dropouts.  The  Facihtv 
provides  occupational  counseling,  arranges  for  cooperative  work 
experience  and  provides  rolated  instruction. 

c.  The  Harbor  Plan  at  Bellows  Falls.  This  is  an  alternative  educa- 

tion program  sponsored  by  the  public  school  system.  The  vocational 
education  component  of  the  program  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Mont- 
pelier Education  Facility.  „ j t>  i 

d.  Occupational  work  experience  programs  at  Barro,  Hyde  Bark, 

and  Branuon.  These  programs  are  designed  for  individuals  who  are 
at  least  one  year  below  grade  level  and  from  two  to  four  years  below 
reading  level.  Instruction  is  given  in  an  integrated  self-contained 
classroom  setting  with  emphasis  on  individualized  instruction,  remedi- 
ation, occupational  evaluation,  orientation  and  exploration  (in  school 
laboratories),  and  with  cooperative  work  experience  in  the  last  year 
or  two  of  the  program.  . 

c.  Education  tor  Construction  Trades-  This  program  is  operated 
by  an  area  vocational  center  and  a Community  Action  Agency  for 
out-of-school  N.Y.C.  trainees.  Trainees  receive  counseling,  related  m- 
stvuction,  and  work  experience  in  building  construction  on  the  job. 

f.  Remedial  Reading  for  Auto  Mechanics  students  at  Newport. 
This  program  is  designed  to  assist  individuals  to  raise  their  reading 
ability  to  a level  necessary  for  job  competence  in  this  area.  This  section 
of  the  state  has  a high  percentage  of  bi-lingual  (French)  population. 

g.  Pilot  Adult  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged.  A portion  of  the 
funds  available  for  adult  vocational  education  this  year  was  set  aside 
to  bo  used  on  a 100%  basis  for  programs  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  socio-economicallv  disadvantaged.  Programs  were  of- 
fered in  consumer  education,  welding,  auto  mechanics  and  new  car 
setup,  and  a concentrated  training  program  on  income  tax  reporting 
for  agency  representatives  who  assist  low  incomo  persons  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  programs  were  considered  successful  enough  in  meeting  their 
objectives  so  that  funds  will  bo  set  aside  for  similar  purposes  next  year. 
Most  of  the  present  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  emphasize 
remediation.  It  is  expected  that  successful  program  techniques  and 
features  tested  in  theso  special  programs  will  bo  incorporated  into 
Part  B state  vocational  education  programs  so  that  these  programs 
can  be  more  successful  in  initial  preparation  and  thus  reduce  the  need 
for  remedial  programs. 

3.  Frograir.s  for  the  handicapped. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  2%  of  the  student  population  in  Vermont 
is  mentally  handicapped-  . 

Estimate  of  Current  Number  of  Handicapped  in  the  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  eligible  14.-17  year  ago  group 1445 
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, Special  Education  Needs: 


Secondary — 

Educablo _ 

Trainable __ 

Deaf _ 

Priority  1ms  boon  given  to  the  development  of  facilities  and  programs 
for  the  cducable  metal ly  retarded,  Level  IV,  ns  a part,  of  the  program 
at  area  vocational  centers  throughout  the  state.  These  facilities  con- 
sist of  classrooms  anti  occupational  laboratories  suitable  to  provide 
diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  occupational  capabilities,  basic  skills 
training  in  a wide  range  of  occupational  areas,  and  related  instruc- 
tion. I hose  programs  havelieen  developed  and  are  supported  coopera- 
tively by  the  Division  of  Special  Educational  and  Pupil  Personnel 
Services,  the  Division  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  and  the 
nren  vocational  centers.  The  facilities  arc  also  available  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients. 

Those  diversified  occupations  programs  will  bo  operational  in  ten 
of  the  fifteen  area  vocational  centers  by  September  1971.  Two  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  in  the  state  to  provide  occupational  educa- 
tion for  the  trninables  to  prepare  them  for  participation  in  sheltered 
workshops. 

A coonorativo  program  has  been  developed  with  the  Vermont.  State 
Hospital  to  train  work  supervisors  so  they  may  provide  more  effective 
and  functional  on-the-job  training  for  patients  prior  to  release  from 
the  hospital.  The  Brattleboro  Area  Vocational  Center  and  tlio  Austine 
School  for  the  Deaf  have  been  assisted  in  developing  nil  occupational 
education  program  for  the  hearing  handicapped.  Students  receive 
occupational  orientation  and  exploration  and  related  instruction  at 
the.  Austine  School  and  enroll  in  appropriate  occupational  training 
courses  on  a half-day  basis  during  their  junior  and  senior  years  at  the 
Jkattleboro  A VC.  These  services  arc  provided  by  a stnff'mcmber  of 
the  Brattleboro  A VC.  Deaf  students  thus  learn  occupational  skills 
in  a hearing  situation  which  more  realistically  prepares  them  for  a job. 

In  many  eases  occupational  training  equipment  has  been  modified 
so  that  it  can  he  successfully  operated  by  the  physically  handicapped. 

4-  Postsecondary  occupational  education  programs.  The  only  pub- 
lic institutions  oncring  associate  degree  programs  in  occupational 
education  in  the  state  at  present  arc  Vermont  Technical  College,  the 
School  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  at.  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
the  Associate  Degree  program  in  Nursing  at  Cnstlcton  State  College. 
All  of  the  federal  funds  appropriated  under  the  Part  B set-aside  for 
postsccondnry  education  nro  used  in  the  one  year  postsecondary  prac- 
tical nurse  education  program.  Tlio  state  is  assisting  two  accredited 
schools  of  practical  nurse  education  and  stnrting  next  year  will  bo 
assisting  a third  school.  The  two  schools  enrolled  100  students  last 
year  and  it  is  expected  thntthe  third  school  will  enroll  and  additional 
50  students  next  year. 

A Vermont  Community  College  System  was  established  by  ex- 
ccntive  order  under  an  O.E.O.  grant  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  offering  varied  postsecondary  programs  in  a portion  of  the  state 
using  existing  educational  facilities.  The  system  has  no  program  funds 
but  will  attempt  to  solicit  and  coordinate  funds  from  various  sources 
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to  establish  programs.  It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  success  of  this 
olfort.  There  is  a well-recognized  need  fora  variety  ami  a relatively 
largo  number  of  post  secondary  programs  ia  occupational  education 
in  the  state.  Thoro  aro  34,755  individuals  in  the  18-21  ago  group 
in  tho  state.  Only  about  0,000  of  these  are  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
programs  of  unv  kind.  There  is  a great  ueed  for  Federal  assistance 
for  this  level  of  occupational  education  and  strong  support  is  given 
to  passage  of  II. U.  7420. 

5.  Research.  Top  priority  in  research  has  been  given  to  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  a comprehensive  continuing  system  to  obtain 
and  analyze  data  on  tho  employment  patterns  of  students  who  have 
participated  in  vocational  education  and  have  graduated  or  otherwise 
left  high  school.  This  data  is  needed  for  program  and  budget  plan- 
ning at  local  and  stato  levels.  A project  lias  also  been  designed  to 
develop  and  test  tho  validity  of  a system  for  recruiting  participants 
for  vocational  teacher  education.  A proposal  has  been  submitted  to  tho 
U.S.O.E.  for  tho  development  ami  evaluation  of  a statewide  model 
career  guidance  system  for  tho  state  of  Vermont.  However,  the  project 
has  not  yet  been  funded. 

0.  Exemplary  programs.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
tho  development  of  guidelines,  project  priorities,  and  evaluation  plans 
for  exemplary  programs.  The  types  of  programs  which  have  been 
planned  or  operated  include:  career  development  programs — occu- 
pational information,  orientation,  and  exploration — for  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  grades;  short,  intensive  job  training  programs, 
such  as,  a capsule  program  to  train  hotel-motel  aides,  a summer  build- 
ing trades  program,  and  a summer  program  to  train  child  euro 
aides;  development  of  decks  of  aperture  cards  (Vermont  VIEW 
Deck)  of  job  information  to  be  used  for  career  guidanco;  programs 
for  individualizing  instruction  using  audio-tutorial  techniques  and 
> ollico  practice  simulation.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  results  of  many 

; of  these  programs  will  have  a significant  impact  on  the  state  voca- 

; tional  education  program  when  replicated. 

i 7.  Cooperative  vocational  education  programs.  The  need  for  co- 
s operation  between  business  and  industry  and  the  schools  in  providing 
i functional  vocational  education  has  been  recognized  for  a long  time. 
[ One  of  the  early  cooperative  vocational  programs  in  the  nation  was 
j the  Cooperative  Machine  Shop  Program  developed  by  Springfield 
; High  School  and  the  machine  tool  industry  in  Springfield,  Vermont 
in  1013.  However,  it  1ms  taken  tho  impetus  provided  by  Part  G of 
i tho  1968  Amondmonts  to  bring  about  widespread  development  of 

I cooperative  vocational  education  in  the  state.  In  the  two  years  that 

’ funds  hnvo  been  available  to  operate  these  programs  twenty  new 

( programs  have  been  developed  enrolling  250  students.  A total  of 

235  employers  arc  cooperating  in  the  program.  It  is  expected  that, 
this  program  feature  will  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  state. 

8.  Distribution  of  Part  B Funds.  Until  passage  of  the  1068  Amend- 
ments local  school  districts  had  been  reimbursed  from  federal  and 
state  vocational  funds  on  a uniform  percentage  basis  throughout  tho 
state.  Presently  grant  awards  are  made  based  on  a formula  which 
takes  into  account  the  ability  of  the  locality  to  support  vocational 
[ education,  local  tax  effort,  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities, 
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vocational  education  needs  and  excess  costs  incurred  hv  the  district. 
This  process  lias  resulted  in  an  apportionment  of  the  available  funds 
according  to  financial  need.  State  and  local  financial  resources  are 
being  seriously  strained  to  provide  the  needed  development  and  main* 
tenanco  of  stnto  vocational  education  programs  (Part  II)  and  ad- 
ditional fodoral  funds  aro  needed.  At  present  state  and  local  vocational 
funds  ovormatch  federal  funds  in  \ onnont  at  tho  rate  of  2.81  to  1 
for  annual  program  operation.  In  tho  construction  and  initial  equip- 
ping of  area  vocational  facilities  state  funds  aro  overmatching  federal 
funds  at  tho  rato  of  17  to  1.  This  level  of  funding  far  exceeds  the 
matching  requirements  of  tho  1008  Amendments  and  thus  indicates 
that  the  lovol  of  federal  funding  is  not  keeping  pneo  with  the  needs 
of  vocational  education  in  tho  state. 

9.  Consumer  and  ITomemaking  Education.  Since  the  enactment 
of  tho  1008  Amendments  all  school  districts  in  tho  stnto  which  have 
requested  financial  assistance  for  homemaking  programs  lrnvo  sub- 
mitted local  plnns  or  proposals  indicating  inclusion  of  units  or  courses 
in  consumer  education.  There  is  continuing  emphasis  on  consumor 
education  in  all  secondary  and  adult  programs.  In  those  consumer 
and  homemnking  programs  in  the  state  which  arc  financially  assisted 
stnto  and  local  funds  overmatch  federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  10  to  1. 
Other  programs  are  totally  financed  from  local  funds.  There  is  need 
for  a much  higher  level  of  federal  funding  for  these  programs. 

10.  Stnto  Advisory  Council.  Tho  Vermont  Stnto  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education  ns  an  agent  independent  from  tho 
Department  of  Education  has  been  able  to  identify  problems  and  to 
act  ns  a catalyst,  in  initiating  the.  changes  necessary  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  thoso  problems.  An  additional  state  staff  member  to  formulate 
a career  development  problem  in  the  state  has  been  appointed  ns  rec- 
ommended by  the.  Council.  Council  members  participated  in  rede- 
fining and  upgrading  this  position  ns  well  ns  denning  career  guidance 
at  the  local  level.  The  Council  gave  further  impetus  to  redefining  tho 
status  of  the  local  area  directors  of  vocational  education.  This  will 
result  in  more  equal  and  better  educational  opportunities  for  tho 
students. 

As  industrial  and  business  lenders  in  the  state,  tho  Council  members 
have  started  to  make  school  administrators  and  others  conscious  of 
vocational  education  ns  a part  of  each  child's  total  education. 

Tho  progress  achieved  during  tho  past  year  and  one  half  can  bo 
attributed  to  the  independent  status  of  the  Council.  However,  further 
progress  could  have  been  attained  by  financial  independence.  Much 
time,  and  effort  has  been  expended  in  learning  proper  procedures  and 
justifying  picayune,  expenditures.  Full  funding  ns  woll  as  advanced 
funding  is  a necessity  for  economical  and  effective  operation  of  tho 
Council. 

11.  Manpower  training.  The  vocational  education  program  in  Ver- 
mont, as  in  other  states,  has  tho  facilities,  equipment,  and  trained 
personnel  to  provido  effective  and  efficient  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. It  is  in  tho  stato  and  national  interest  to  mako  tho  greatest 
use  possible  of  those  resources. 

* j cooperation  in  vocational  education.  Although  not 

funded  under  tho  authorization  of  P.L.  90-57G  there  has  been  a signi- 
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ficant  increase  in  planning  and  development  of  program  features  in 
vocational  education  on  a regional  basis  in  order  to  take  advantage  o 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  resources.  Such  programs  and 
activities  as  the  following  have  been  developed: 

a.  Tri-state  Vocational  Education  Project  (Manic,  Now  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont),  funded  by  the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
and  administered  bv  the  New  England  School  Development  Council. 
Pilot  schools  to  develop  and  test  occupational  information,  orienta- 
tion^ and  exploration  programs  in  grades  7 through  10  have  been 

iH\).  Development  and  organization  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Center  for  Occupational  Education  (NERCOE).  Initially  funded  by 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission. 

c.  Tri -State  Curriculum  Project  (Maine, New  Hampshire,  and  Ycr- 
mont).  Funded  bv  NERCOE.  Emphasizes  the  development  of  a 
unitized  curriculum  and  statement  ol  behavioral  objectives  for  voca- 
tional programs  to  allow  for  more  individualized  instruction. 

d.  Holding  tri-state  (Me..  N.II.,  and  Vt.)  meetings  of  stato  voca- 
tional educational  stalls  to  consider  common  concerns  and  to  identify 
areas  in  which  the  states  may  cooperate  in  program  planning  ana 

development.  . ....  . , 

13.  Service  bv  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  establishment  of 
the  Region  I Office  of  U.S.O.E.  has  significantly  improved  technical 
and  professional  services  in  vocational  and  technical  education  to  the 
stato  of  Vermont.  Although  the  office  has  never  been  adequately 
staffed  those  on  the  staff  have  been  knowledgeable  of  the  state  pro- 
gram and  its  needs,  technically  capable,  and  readily  available  to 
provide  service  to  the  state.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  this  service 

is  needed.  . . , 

In  conclusion  I would  like  to  focus  on  some  concerns  in  vocational 
education  which  I think  must  be  treated  in  Federal  legislation. 

Functional  planning  in  vocational  education  requires  tho  most 
accurate  information  available  on  needs  and  resources.  As  an  aid 
to  planning  in  occupational  education  Federal  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for: 

1.  Adequate  funding  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities,  and  to 
make  short  range  and  long  range  projections  of  theso  needs  on  a na- 
tional, state  and  county  basis.  To  compile  the  data  in  such  form  that 
it  can  be  used  directly  by  educational  agencies  for  the  development 
of  occupational  edneationprograms  to  meet  the  needs. 

2.  Advance  appropriation  of  funds  for  vocational  education. 

3.  Continuing  authorization  of  appropriation  of  funds  for  those 
types  of  vocational  educational  programs  which  must  be  maintained  on 
a continuing  basis  to  meet  vocational  education  needs.  ... 

4.  Funding  of  vocational  education  programs  at  a level  which  will, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  meet  tho  matching  conditions  of  the  Act. 

5.  A maforial  increase  in  the  funding  level  for  postsecondary  occu- 

pational education  programs  of  less  than  tho  baccalaureato  degree 
level.  _ 

6.  Increased  appropriations  of  funds  for  career  guidance  and  career 
development  programs  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  lovels. 
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7.  Continued  and  increased  funding  for  the  workstudy  program. 

8.  Increased  emphasis  on  vocational  educational  personnel  develop- 
ment programs. 

Even  though  two  yearn  is  too  short  a time  to  develop  and  effectively 
evaluate  new  program  development  and  emphasis  it  is  evident  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  state  to  align  program 
development  in  accordance  with  the  established  national  goals  for 
occupational  education. 

The  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  in  the  form  of  categorical  pro- 
gram aid  is  effective  in  meeting  national  occupational  education 
goals. 

Your  committee  is,  therefore,  respectfully  requested  to  recommend 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1903,  as  amended 
in  1968  (P.L.  90-576),  with  the  added  feature  of  one  year  advance 
appropriation  of  funds,  and  with  provision  for  continuing  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriation  of  funds  for  Part  B,  Part  F and  Part  G 
programs,  and  Part  A,  Sec.  102(c) — Advisory  Council. 
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VIRGINIA 


Stnte  Director— George  L.  Sandvlg 


Statement  Prepared  at  the  Request  of  the  General  Subcommittee 

on  Education 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
and  other  members  of  this  Committee  to  assess  some  of  the  efforts 
made  in  Virginia  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of 
1968,  with  particular  emphasis  on  research,  post  secondary  education, 
and  education  for  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged.  Also  in- 
cluded is  a statement  regarding  our  method  of  .reimbursement  to  school 
divisions,  some  points  regarding  contributions  by  the  Virginia  State 
Advisory  Council,  and  some  suggestions  regarding  Federal  law  and 
the  administration  of  vocational  education,  including  national  policies 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  vocational  education. 

May  I state  at  the  outset  that  we,  in  Virginia,  were  thrilled  and  most 
grateful  when  the  90th  Congress  passed,  without  a dissenting  vote,  the 
1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963.  We  felt  that  this 
bill  expressed  an  unprecedented  vote  of  confidence  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. During  the  past  seven  years,  since  the  passage  of  the  1963  Act, 
the  total  enrollment  in  all  phases  of  vocational  education  in  Virginia 
increased  from  137,111  to  approximately  258,000  (nearly  doubled) . 

However,  as  wc  look  to  FY  1972,  we  are  very  much  dismayed 
that  funds  requested  by  the  President  for  vocational  educational  pur- 
poses are  less  than  one-half  the  amount  authorized,  and  approxi- 
mately $60  million  less  than  the  1971  appropriations.  If  the  Presi- 
dent’s Budget  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  it  would  mean  that,  for 
the  first  time  iii  50  years,  there  will  be  no  Federal  funds  specifically 
earmarked  for  vocational  education.  In  effect,  the  Presidents  pro- 
posals, if  approved  by  Congress,  will  virtually  eliminate  the  1968 

Vocational  Amendments.  ' . . 1 

We  feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  new  legislation  provide  funds 
for  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  at  a substantially  increased 
level,  and,  wc  will  appreciate  any  efforts  that  can  bo  made  by  your 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  continued  expansion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  all  areas.  . 

The  following  arc  references  to  our  efforts  in  Virginia  as  they  apply 
to  those  special  areas  of  vocational  education  which  were  specified 
in  Mr.  Pucinslci’s  recent  letter : 

1.  Research — Since  the  appropriation  of  funds  Under  Section  3,  ox 
the  Vocational  Amendments  of  .1968,  seven  (7)  research  projects  have 
been  approved,  totaling  $259,783.00.  The  following  are  examples  of 
some  that  are  now  in  operation  or  will  be  in  the  near  future  i 

. A.  An  Evaluation  System  for  Vocational  Education  in  Virginia 
(This  is  an  umbrellal project1  designed  to  evaluate  the  total  of  voca- 
tional activities  in  Virginia.) 
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B.  Testing;  of  Model  for  Evaluation  of  Secondary  School  Program 
of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 

C.  A Pilot  Information  Diffusion/Utilization  Model  Seminary  for 
Distributive  Education  Teacher  Coordinators 

D.  Development  and  Evaluation  of  a Program  Designed  to  Teach 
Consumer  Education  to  High  School  Home  Economics  Teachers, 
Using  Closed-Circuit  Television  as  the  Transmission  Medium 

E.  Development  of  an  Instructional  Resources  Center  for  Distribu- 
tive Education  in  Virginia 

F.  Research  and  Develop  a Master  Plan  for  the  Identification  and 
Accommodation  of  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  Students  within 
the  Virginia  Community  College  Vocational  Education  Programs 

G.  Development  of  a Computerized  System  to  Serve  the  Vocational 
Education  Program  of  Loudoun  County 

In  addition  to  the  above,  plans  are  being  made  to  provide  a Research 
Coordinating  Unit  in  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Educational 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  using 
funds  under  Part  C of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968. 

2.  Post  Secondary  and  Adult  Education — Over  400  post  high  school 
teachers  are  currently  serving  13,007  students  through  the  public 
schools,  the  community  colleges,  and  the  four-year  colleges  which  pro- 
vide two  year  programs  in  occupational  education.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  approximately  3100  students  being  served  in  FY 1971.  How- 
ever, there  is  a need  tor  providing  training  for  1200  additional 
fulltime  post  high  school  students,  and  an  additional  45  teachers  of 
occupational  programs.  Present  funding  would  not  allow  for  these 
additional  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  post  high  school  programs,  there  are  more  than 

91.000  adults  attending  evening  and  part-time  classes  this  year,  with 

60.000  adults  who  are  available  for  such  training,  but  for  whom  there 
is  no  opportunity  due  to  lack  of  State  and  Federal  funds  for  reimburse- 
ment to  localities. 

3.  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged — Under  Section  102B, 
of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968,  provision  was  made  for  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  who  were  identified  a9  having  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  cultural,  and  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  program.  Since  localities 
were  notified,  on  May  8, 1970,  of  the  availability  of  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram, 36  projects  in  localities  have  been  approved,  and  are  in  operation. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  being  conducted  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment where  high  dropout  rates  have  been  recorded. 

Consumer  and  Home  Economics  programs  are  on-going  in  all  of  the 
economically  depressed  areas, 

4.  Programs  for  the  Handicapped — During  the  present  fiscal  year 
of  1970t71,  programs,  for  handicapped  youth  and/  adults  are  being 
conducted  in  eleven  yirginia  schools  and  institutions,  including  State  \ 
hospitals  and  rehabilitation  centers.  Nine  of  these  programs  have  been 
established  since  July  1,  1969,  through  funds  available  under  Part  B 

of  the  Vocational  Amendments. 

Planning  is  being  done  for  additional  pilot  programs  at  the  high 
school  level  in  cooperation  with  the  Special  Education  Service  of  tine 
State  Department  of  Education. 
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It  is  also  anticipated  that  we  will  be  cooperating  with  programs  that 
tvill  be  co-sponsored  by  the  State  Division  of Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

5.  Method  of  Reimbursement  to  School  Districts — Under  the  basic 

program  provisions  in  Part  B,  we  have  established  a distribution  tor- 
inula  for  vocational  funds  that  takes  into  consideration  six  factors,  in- 
cluding wealth  per  pupil,  per  capita  income,  percent  of  unemployed, 
percent  of  high  school  dropouts,  manpower  needs,  and  cost  of  voca- 
tional education.  , 

It  provides  that  those  local  school  divisions  with  the  greatest  need, 
according  to  the  above  six  factors,  receive  the  larger  percentage  of  voca- 
tional funds.  Under  the  other  parts  of  the  Amendments,  programs  have 
been  funded  within  the  percentage  amounts  indicated  in  the  law.  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  exemplary,  and  cooperative  100  w 
reimbursement;  research  90%  reimbursement;  and  work-study  80 /o 

6.  Contributions  Made  by  the  State  Advisory  Council  a.  Completed 
one  annual  evaluation  which  focused  on  employment  opportunities 
within  the  State,  and  a determination  of  wlmt  vocational  programs 
should  be  provided  to  train  individuals  for  job  opportunities.  Outlined 
the  effects  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  had  upon 

the  State  in  the  year  1969-70.  . . t , A>  . • 

b.  Through  public  hearings  and  contacts  m local  school  districts, 
encouraged  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  planning  vocational 
education  programs  that  meet  local  needs;  also  including  the  occupa- 
tional needs  of  all  persons,  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  careers. 

c.  Made  recommendations  pertaining  to  each  of  the  research  pro- 
posals prior  to  their  final  approval.  . 

d.  Review  the  current  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  and 
mado  useful  recommendations. 

e Currently  the  Council,  through  its  various  committees,  is  making 
a more  in-depth  study  of  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  various 

P^T^Suggo^ions  Regarding  Federal  Laws  and  Policies  Pertaining  to 
the  Operation  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Progr^^a.  Pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  63  and  68  Amend- 
ments or  the  passage  of  a new  and  similar  act  that  would  provide 

categorical  fluids  for  vocational  education.  t , , 

b.  Provide  for  the  continuation  of  vocational  education  under  the 
administration  of  state  boards  for  vocational  education  and  directed 
and  supervised  through  state  departments  of  education. 

c Provide  that  educational  components  remain  the  responsibility 
of  vocational  education  in  existing  manpower  programs  and/or  new 

m c^Sufficient  fSeraf'lunds  must  be  made  available  to  us  if  we  reach 
full  employment  in  our  nation  through  quality  vocational  education 

e.  ^Provide  for  the  administration  of  the  educationalcomponents  of 
the  manpower  programs  on  a national  level  under  the  Departments  or 

HEW  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  . 

f.  Provide  for  the  continuation  of  Federal  matching  requirements 
that  promote  State  participation.  (States  are  now  matching  three  or 
more  state  dollars  for  eacn  Federal  dollar  expended  for  vocational 
education.) 
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g.  Provide  for  tho  continuation  of  a total  program  of  vocational 
education  meeting  all  the  needs  of  all  the  people  through  Secondary, 
Post-secondary,  and  adult  vocational  programs.  (Under  state  boards 
for  vocational  education  at  state  levels.) 

h.  Provide  a prominent  place  for  vocational  education  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  with  sufficient  staffing  at  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  administer  vocational  education  on  a national 
level. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  fine  support  you  have  given  vocational 
education.  Please  contact  us  at  any  time  if  there  ^ information  regard- 
ing Virginia’s  total  program  of  vocational  education  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  you. 
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State  Director— Ernest  G.  Kramer 


Progress  in  Vocational  Education  in  Washington  State  Subsequent 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  in  the  Areas  of  (A) 
Research,  (B)  Post-secondary  Education,  (C)  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  and  Disadvantaged,  (D)  Methods  of  Intra-state  Dis- 
tribution of  Funding,  and,  in  Conclusion,  (E)  a Brief  Comment  on 
the  Contributions  of  our  State  Advisory  Council. 


A research  coordinating  unit  (RCU)  was  created  in  Washington 
State  under  the  provisions  of  the  1963  Vocational  Act.  Until  August, 
1969,  the  unit  was  a part  of  the  Research  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Since  1969,  it  has  functioned  under  the  Program 
Planning  Division  of  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational 
Education.  ...  . 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  our  state  structure,  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Occupational  Education,  by  act  of  the  1967  legislature, 
became,  as  a state  code  agency,  the  functional  successor  to  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Growing  educational  responsibilities  continue  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit.  Its  principal  functions  include  (a)  pro- 
viding research  consultation  services  to  the  educational  establishment, 
disseminating  vocational  education  research  information  ox 


ue  to  both  professionals  and  lay  persons,  (c)  designing  and  super- 
vising research  activities  calculated  to  encourage  professional  im- 
provement and  program  improvement,  and,  (cl)  contracting  with 
individuals  and  agencies  in  pursuit  of  its  research  functions. 

Research  projects  which  were  enabled  by  19.68  allocations  produced 
among  other  tangible  benefits,  a series  of  significant  EPDA  projects 
currently  underway.  Exemplary  programs  developed  in  1968-69  have 
been  recognized  by  inclusion  in  reports  from  the  N.  W.  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  and  the  Center  for  Vocational -Technical 
Education  at  Ohio  State  University,  amongst  others. 

An  absence  of  available  funds  for  research  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  during  1069-70  seriously  set  back  our  plans  for  inno- 
vative program  development.  During  this  period,  however,  the  RCU 
continued  significant  contributions  in  other  areas,  reviewing  and 
evaluating  ESEA  Title  II  and  Title  III  provisions  that  were  voca- 
tionally related.  Additionally,  it  continued  in  the  development  of  a 
research  library.  With  its  computerized  indext,  it  currently  contains 
over  1,000  research  and  related  documents.  Also,  RCU  maintains  close 
liaison  with  the  ERIC  informational  network.  Our  ERIC  files  cur- 
rently include  approximately  40,000  microfilm  documents. 
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A continuum  of  information  has  been  maintained  botwoen  our 
research  unit  and  other  state  agencies  whose  informational  sources 
can  be  made  relative  to  the  needs  of  people  and  the  economy  for  occu- 
pational training.  These  include  our  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Economic  Development, 
the  Governor’s  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee,  and  others. 

Wo  have  established  priorities  for  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds 
which  have  again  become  available  for  research.  Not  yet  having  exact 
information  regarding  the  level  of  funding  available  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  specific  program  allocations  have  not  yet  been  made. 

In  summary,  the  net  effects  of  the  functions  performed  in  research 
in  Washington  State  since  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968,  have 
been  strongly  felt  both  in  a direct  fashion  by  the  specific  allocation 
of  dollars  to  programs  and  indirectly  by  providing  a data  bank  as  a 
statewide  resourco  from  which  to  disseminate  information  to  the 
profession  and  the  public. 

(Ji)  TOST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

It  might  be  well  to  observe  in  response  to  this  particular  category 
of  “Post-secondary  Education”  that  one  of  the  strongest  positive 
directions  implicit  in  the  design  of  the  Coordinating  Council  has  been 
a focus  on  vocational  education  wherever  it  occurs.  Wo  have  succeeded 
to  a significant  degree  in  providing  a bridge  between  secondary  and 
post-secondary  occupational  programs.  We  visualize  our  mission  as 
creating  an  articulated  series  of  learning  opportunities  which  extend 
in  unbroken  availability  from  the  third  graders  wo  are  presently  ex- 
posing to  planned  glimpses  of  the  world  of  work,  to  the  necessary  (if 
I may  borrow  a phrase)  “human  recycling”  needed  to  keep  workers 
current  with  employment  requirements. 

I make  this  olbservation  to  underscore  a feeling  that  identifying 
“post-secondary”  data  alone  fails  to  reference  the  substantial  progress 
since  1968  which  we  have  scored  throughout  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. Many  significant  advances  have  been  made  in  meeting  the  occu- 
pational needs  of  persons  otherwise  unable  to  allocate  time  to  job 
preparation  beyond  the  12th  grade.  Much  of  value  has  been  accom- 
plished through  occupational  exploration  programs.  Vocational  guid- 
ance has  been  strengthened  and  strong  progress  is  already  registered 
in  our  efforts  to  present  vocational  education  as  a fully  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  all-too-freqnent  college  syndrome.  Post-secondary 
education  in  Washington  State  occurs  in  three  institutionally  oriented 
settings  and  in  a,  variety  of  facilities  related  to  manpov/er  training. 
All  have  shown  significant  growth  since  1968. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SETTINGS 
1.  Community  Colleges  ! 

These  institut  es  offer  many  comprehensive  programs,  op- 
erated by  the  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges;  created 
by  the  Community  College  Act  of  1967.  There  are  currently  22 
community  college  districts  with  26  campuses.  Community  col- 
leges are  serving  approximately  80%  of  Washington  State’s 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  public  post-high  school  programs. 
Overall,  beginning  with  a 1963  enrollment  level  of  28,476  stu- 
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dents,  this  system  grew  in  19G7-GS  to  an  enrollment  of  78,700. 
The  1970-71  enrollment  totals  99,400,  with  ft  projected  growth 
for  1975-76  to  149,900.  Occupational  education  enrollments  in 
1965-67  averaged  23.3%  of  the  total.  The  average  by  1967-69 
rose  to  28.4%  and  in  the  current  academic  year,  occupational 
education  accounts  for  32.8%  of  the  total,  or  21,279  full-time- 
equivalent  students  (15  credit  hours®1 1 FTE  student).  In  this 
current  year,  almost  50,000  part-time  students  are  being  served 
additionally  in  approximately  4,000  supplementary  and  up- 
grading courses.  In  the  years  from  1968  to  1971,  occupational 
programs  increased  within  the  community  college  system  at  a 
rato  double  that  of  the  overall  growth  rate  of  71%?.  The  State 
Board  for  Community  Colleges  has  established  a goal  of  having 
50%  of  the  total  enrollment  in  vocational  programs  by  1980, 
despite  the  recognized  fact  that  construction  costs  and  program 
support  for  occupational  programs  are  greater  than  acaacmio 
offerings  (the  current  biennium  expense  for  occupational  con- 
struction will  equate  45%  of  the  total,  despite  the  output  in 
students  accounting  for  only  37.6%  of  the  total) . 

2.  Vocational-Technical  Institutes 

The  second  segment  of  institutional  settings  are  Washing- 
ton’s vocational-technical  institutes.  Five  of  these  institutions 
are  currently  operating,  having  elected  in  1967  to  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  school  districts  and  the  general  author- 
ity of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  preference  to 
becoming  a part  of  the  community  college  system.  Those  locally 
oporatea  vocational  training  centers  may  be  unique  to  Wash- 
ington State.  Enrollment  increase  in  the  existing  vocational- 
technical  institutes  since  1968  has  been  steady,  although  not  as 
dramatic,  as  the  community  college  growth  which  included  the 
opening  of  new  institutions.  Many  specialized  programs  arc 
offered.  Most  programs  are  operated  on  a continuous  enroll- 
ment basis.  Occupational  competence  is  generally  utilized  ns  a 
completion  measurement,  thereby  occasioning  courses  of  many 
differing  clock-hour  contents.  These  institutions  would  account 
for  the  enrollment  of  approximately  20%  of  the  public  post- 
secondary  occupational  students. 

3.  Proprietary  Schools 

The  third  of  the  settings  in  which  occupational  education 
of  a postsecondary  nature  occurs  is  in  the  private  sector.  Wash- 
ington Stato  currently  has  approximately  300  proprietary  vo- 
cational schools  offering  training  to  approximately  20,000 
students  in  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  not  possible  to  directly  relate 
growth  figures  within  this  industry  to  the  effects  of  the  1963 
vocational  Act  or  its  amendments.  Only  one  specific  area  might 
be  rolatable.  In  manpower  training  programs  the  1968  amend- 
ments gave  additional  impetus  to  utilization  of  proprietary 
vocational  schools.  Prior  to  1967,  the  participatory  share  in 
manpower  programs  by  the  private  sector  was  negligible.  In 
this  current  fiscal  year  approximately  30%  of  the  overall  effort 
has  been  contracted  to  proprietary  schools.  Following  the  legis- 
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lative  intent  expressed  by  both  Congress  and,  increasingly,  by 
our  state  legislature,  various  means  to  employ  existing  privato 
vocational  facilities  arc  being  expanded.  These  include  mecha- 
nisms such  as  contracting  between  school  districts  and  commu- 
nity colleges  whereby  public  schools  utilize  shop  and  laboratory 
facilities  of  private  schools  to  augment  or  altogether  provide 
the  practical  portion  of  their  occuptional  programs. 

MDTA  PROGRAMS 

Manpower  training  programs,  significantly  expanded  since  1968, 
utilize  a variety  of  training  settings,  including  public  and  privato 
schools,  work  experience  settings  in  business  and  industry,  community 
based  training  enterprises,  on-the-job  training  settings  and  others. 
These  form  a significant  portion  of  what  can  bo  inclusively  categorized 
as  “Post-secondary  Education.” 

Since  1963,  approximately  18,000  persons  have  received  specific 
skilled  training  under  MDTA  auspices.  Of  these,  approximately 
15,300  were  employed  in  recognized  occupations.  Included  in  the  ap- 
proximately 15%  remaining  are  those  wno  entered  military  service, 
left  the  state,  were  lost  track  of,  and  who  fniled  to  become  employed. 
Additionally,  in  the  corresponding  period  approximately  32,000  per- 
sons were  provided  with  general  educational  programs;  nominally, 
precursory  to  subsequent  vocational  programs. 

Total  funds  expended  under  MDTA  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1968 
were  $1,480,000.  Corresponding  expenditures  in  FY  1971  total 
$5,192,000.  People  serviced  in  FY  1968  totaled  approximately  1,000 
persons  in  17  projects.  In  FY  1971,  4,319  persons  are  being  served  in 
06  projects. 

The  increased  participation  by  proprietary  schools,  mentioned 
Tinder  Item  B.3.  resulting  from  parallel  directions  in  the  1968  amend- 
ments and  corresponding  decisions  at  the  state  level,  resulted  in  a 
growth  from  1 project  contract  in  FY  1968  to  a total  of  18  contracted 
m FY  1071. 

(C)  EDUCATION  FOK  TIIE  HANDICAPPED  AND  DISADVANTAGED 

A true  picture  of  the  total  effort  directed  toward  education  for  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  is  difficult  to  achieve.  At  the  high 
school  level,  identified  “disadvantaged”  and  “handicapped”  individ- 
uals are  more  fully  reported  statistically.  However,  in  the  post- 
secondary  setting,  many  such  individuals  nro  not  separately  identified 
and  become  part  of  regular  on-going  classes.  In  the  context  of  this 
report,  we  can  reference  only  statistically  identified  persons  under 
botli  categories. 

In  the  Community  College  System,  approximately  7,700  disad- 
vantaged or  handicapped  persons  are  being  served  in  F Y 1971.  These 
include  enrollees  under  MDTA,  Adult  Basic  Education,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Now  Careers,  Work  Incentive  (WIN),  and  Migrant 
Education.  The  growth  from  1968  lias  been  approximately  proportion- 
mentt.o  the  overall  system  growth.  ' i 

Programs  in  the  vocational -technical  institutes  reflect  post-secondary 
training  efforts  within  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  • ' • ' ' 
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Allocations  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  FY  11)08-69  totaled  $286,681  for  handicapped  programs 
and  $588,619  for  disadvantaged  programs.  This  compares  to  FY 
1970-71  allocations  of  $282,923  m handicapped  categories  and  $318,872 
in  disadvantaged  funding. 

An  important  effect  of  the  ’68  amendments  can  be  seen  in  the  im- 
provements in  allocations  formulas  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  funds.  Factors  such  as  high  school 
dropout  ratios,  adjusted  family  income  figures,  ratios  of  handicapped 


and  disadvantaged  persons  to  the  general  population,  degrees  of  local 
support  availability,  and  other 


M _ factors  closely  paralleling  federal 

guidelines  evolve  into  a point  system.  Priorities  are  then  established 
to  assure  funds  being  allocated  to  areas  of  greatest  need.  Further 
information  regarding  distribution  of  funding  appears  under  para- 
graph (D). 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  a high  percentage  of  disadvantaged 
persons  are  served  in  those  programs  referenced  under  “MDTA  Pro- 
grams.” Therefore,  the  data  reflecting  identified  “disadvantaged  and 
handicapped’  activities  are  not  totally  indicators  of  the  entire  scope 
of  program  activities  in  these  areas. 


(d)  methods  of  intra-state  distribution  of  funding 


Federal  vocational  monies  are  allocated  by  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil under  a concept  of  programed  planning  and  budgeting.  Washington 
State  lias  the  unique  distinction  of  developing  the  first  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education  constructed  under  PPB  concepts.  Parts 
II  and  III  of  the  documentation  being  presently  submitted  contain 
sections  on  “Forecast  of  Needs  ancf  Justification  of  Program”, 
“Goals — Major  and  Subgoals”,  and  “Program  Plans  (Annual  nncl 
Long-range).”  The  distribution  of  our  entire  allocation  is  totally  dis- 
played in  38  pages  of  project  data.  This  degree  of  candor  in  published 
documentation  is  probably  unparalleled. 


in 


Washington  State’s  total  Federal  appropriation  of  vocational  funds 
FY  ’68  >vns  $3,941,000 ; in  FY  ’69,  $3,724,000 ; in  FY  ’70,  $5,743,000; 


and  in  FY  ’71,  $6,347,200.  We  would  believe  that  the  increasing  levels 
of  funding  can  be  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  effects  of  the 
’68  amendments. 

A combination  of  state  general  fund  allocations  and  monies  raised 
by  local  school  district  levies  support  our  state’s  common  school  sys- 
tem. A formula  is  achieved  to  produce  a dollar  figure  of  support-per- 
pupil.  The  pupil  count  is  achieved  on  the  basis  of  full-time-equivalent 
students  (FTE)  j derived  from  contnct  hours  in  class.  Each  FTE  stu- 
dent in  an  identified  vocational  program  receives  an  additional  50% 
support.  The  distribution  of  these  additional  vocational  support 
monies  are  achieved  within  the  local  school  districts. 

About  80%  of  the  community  college  operating  support  is  appro- 
priated by  the  state  legislature.  The  contribution  of  Federal  funds  to 
community  college  activities  lins  alrendy  been  described,  ns  these 
relate  to  individually  identified  vocational  projects.  Any  additional 
federal  funds  block-allocated  to  the  community  college  system  are 
distributed  under  formulas  determined  by  the  State  Board  for  Com- 
munity College  Education. 
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In  summarizing  this  section,  it  must  be  noted  that  our  principal 
thrust  in  the  application  of  Federal  funding  for  vocational  education 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  areas  of  program  develop- 
ment; as  “seed  money.”  We  are  a resource  agency.  The  maintenance 
and  operation  support  for  programs,  once  established,  becomes  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  state. 

(E)  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  OUR  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Established  under  the  mandates  of  1968  vocational  education 
amendments,  the  Washington  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  has  developed  an  increasingly  significant  role.  Appointees 
to  this  council  by  the  governor  have  been  consistently  knowledgeable 
people,  representative  of  a broad  spectrum  of  appropriate  interest 
areas. 

The  council  published  its  first  report  March,  1970.  This  report  lias 
enjoyed  wide  circulation.  The  seven  recommendations  it  contains, 
which  appear  again  in  the  FY  ’71-72  Washington  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education,  are  receiving  careful  continuing  study. 

. ^ might  be  of  interest  to  note  the  high  marks  awarded  the  Ad- 
visory  Council  by  a special  evaluating  team  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  April,  1970.  Of  particular  noteworthiness  to  them  was 
the  objectivity  with  which  the  Advisory  Council  was  constituted  and 
the  careful  fashion  in  which  objective  separation  has  been  maintained 
between  that  council  and  the  educational  establishment.  Far  from 
being  captives  of  the  state  office’’^  as  apparently  describes  the  con- 
ditions within  other  states,  Washington  State’s  Advisory  Council 
lias  provided  a dimension  of  impartial  questioning  that  has  proved  of  i 
significant  value.  f 

Let  me  conclude  by  observing  the  overall  difficulty  in  referencing  I 
your  questions  regarding  specific  effects  in  Washington  State  pro-  ; 

ducod  by  the  ’68  Amendments.  In  all  candor,  our  state’s  citizens  have  l 

provided  spontaneous  support  through  an  enlightened  legislature  1 
which  makes  the  answering  of  the  old  question  “which  came  first ...”  I 
extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Washington  State  ranks  first  in  the 
nation  in  per-capita  expenditures  for  vocational  education  at  this 
time.  The  creation  of  the  Coordinating  Council  as  a state  agency  is 
conceptually  unique.  Great  interest  in  such  a model  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  other  states.  Our  State  Plan  for  1971-72  has  no  previous 
parallel  and  may  well  become  a national  model.  1 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  focus  of  the  ’68 
Amendments  on  the  occupational  needs  of  the  individual,  and  the 
increased  fiscal  support  which  has  followed,  spurred  and  supported 
all  of  our  undertakings.  Were  I obliged  to  single  out  the  most  impor- 
tant one  effect  of  the  68  Amendments,  I would  unhesitatingly  sug- 
gest it  to  be  the  benchmark  shift  in  orientation  from  “programs”  to 
people.  This  new  priority  has  contributed  the  strongest  support,  in 
my  judgment,  to  overall  effective  improvements  within  the  entire 
system.  I 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  these  observations  with  [ 
your  committee. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 
State  Director:  Fred  W.  Eberle 

Tiie  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  and  Their 
Implementation  in  West  Virginia 

A Progress  Report 

West  Virginia’s  vocational  education  program  has  experienced? 
steady  and  significant  growth  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  Fed- 
eral legislation,  through  both  the  1963  Vocational  Act  and  the  1968 
Amendments,  has  served  as  a prime  vehicle  for  vocational  education 
program  expansion  and  change.  The  nature  of ^ the  legislation  and 
the  resulting  impact  upon  program  and  participant  does  not  lend 
itself  to  terminal  measures  of  effectiveness  within  the  time  frame 
addressed.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  1968  Vocational  Act  Amend- 
ments. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  substantive  changes  have 
not  occurred  in  program  planning,  development,  management  and 
operation. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  1968  Vocational  Act  Amendments  in  West  Virginia.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  are  directed  toward  specific  sections  of  the  legislation 
citing  both  accomplishments  and  problems  encountered  in  program 
administration. 

research 

The  potential  of  the  research  provisions  contained  in  the  legislation 
has  yet  to  be  fully  realized.  The  level  of  federal  funding  during  the 
first  year  of  operation  under  the  Amendments  precluded  any  sig- 
nificant effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  this  area  of  emphasis.  Fund- 
ing during  the  present  fiscal  year  is  at  a much  more  acceptable  level ; 
however,  the  products  of  research,  development  and  innovation  are 
not  readily  available  within  the  short  period  of  time  which  has  ex- 
pired since  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  Congress.  An  oper- 
ational research  capability  is  vital  to  the  state  effort  in  vocational 
education  for  the  purposes  of : (a)  Decision  making,  (b)  planning, 
(c)  program  evaluation,  (d)  program  adjustment,  and  (e)  program 
accountability.  > ... 

Additionally,  risk  capital  is  needed  to  stimulate  innovation  at  the 
operational  level.  Educational  change  is  accelerated  to  the  extent  that 
resources  are  made  available  to  facilitate  the  change  process  and  as- 
sume a measure  of  the  risk  involved.  The  funding  pattern  should  be 
consistent  in  order  to  allow  states  to  engage  in  programmatic  re- 
search on  problems  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  short-range  solu- 
tion. Sporadic  funding  of  this  section  of  the  Act  will  not  permit  the 
continuity  of  research  planning  necessary  to  attack  the  critical  prob- 
lems facing  vocational  education  throughout  the  state  or  nation. 
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Essential  to  the  development  and  expansion  efforts  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  the  need  to  identify  emerging  occupations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  instructional  systems  to  meet  these  needs.  Additional  areas 
of  concern  relate  to  identification  of  the  proportion  of  the  population 
needing  to  be  trained  in  institutional  setting  as  compared  to  the  pro- 
portion who  can  be  fitted  for  employment  through  on-the-job  training 
methods. 

West  Virgin  a,  in  allocating  its  FY  71  research  funds,  has  chosen  to 
finance  projects  which  fall  into  the  following  broad  areas  of  concern : 

(a)  Projects  which  are  developmental  in  nature  and  designed 
to  meet  the  special  vocational  needs  of  handicapped  and  disad- 
vantaged youths. 

(b)  Projects  which  incorporate  the  development  of  the  systems 
approach  to  guidance. 

(c)  Projects  which  relate  to  curriculum  development. 

(d)  Research  mini-grant  projects  to  stimulate  program  change 
at  the  classroom  level. 

(e)  Research  training,  provided  on  an  intensive  short  term 
basis,  designed  to  assist  practitioners  in  the  utilization  of  research 
findings  aud  project  development. 

(f)  Projects  which  relate  to  the  management  of  vocational 
education  to  include:  (1)  Cost  studies,  (2)  staffing  patterns  and 
utilization,  and  (3)  administrator  competencies. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  projects  previously  identified  research 
resources  are  utilized  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  State  Re- 
search Coordinating  Unit  which  functions  to  aid  in  the  monitoring 
of  the  state  research  and  exemplary  projects,  provide  educational 
information  services  and  perform  in-house  research  activities. 


POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Postsecondary  vocational  education  in  West  Virginia  is  currently 
provided  by  seven  institutions  of  higher  education  and  thirteen  county 
boards  of  education.  Program  objectives  established  for  FY  72provide 
for  the  accommodation  of  340  additional  postsecondary  students  in 
18  new  programs.  This  represents  a 25  percent  increase  in  postsecond- 
ary enrollment  since  FY  71.  Postsecondary  vocational  education  has 
been  identified  as  a priority  area  for  program  development. 

In  order  to  maintain  an  effective  plan  for  vocational  education  one 
•administrative  agency  should  be  recognized.  This  approach  assures 
that  facilities  are  not  duplicated  and  programs  competitive. 

The  articulation  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  programs  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  to  continuum  of  instructional  content  in  those 
occupations  requiring  additional  preparation  beyond  the  secondary 
level.  The  need  exists  for  pre-postsecondary  programs  with  emphasis 
upon  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  science.  An  open  door  policy  and 
a more  effective  postsecondary  guidance  program  is  essential  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  postsecondary  age  population. 


'VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  AND  DISADVANTAGED 
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There  has  been  a proliferation  of  programs  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged.  Vocational  education  has  traditionally 
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enrolled  a large  number  of  sucli  persons.  There  is,  however,  a great 
deal  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  local  educational  agencies  to  identify 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons  due  to  labeling  the  individual 
by  such  identification.  The  continued  emphasis  on  these  target  popu- 
lations has  served  to  create  a consciousness  that  leads  to  neglect  of 
the  overall  program.  Not  every  handicapped  or  disadvantaged  person 
may  need,  want  or  be  able  to  profit  by  vocational  instruction.  Such 
programs  cannot  be  conducted  without  extensive  supportive  services. 

The  use  of  the  project  method  of  funding  has  proven  to  be  of  some 
merit  in  West  Virginia.  A total  of  thirteen  projects  in  thirteen  of 
the  fifty-five  counties  were  conducted  in  West  Virginia  in  FY  70. 
Eighteen  projects  in  seventeen  comities  are  being  conducted  in  FY  71. 
Based  on  enrollment  data  approximately  18  percent  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  2 percent  of  the  handicapped  are  enrolled  in  secondary 

vocational  programs.  . 

One  of  the  barriers  to  the  development  of  special  programs  tor  the 
disadvantaged  is  the  funding  pattern  of  grant  moneys  which  encour- 
ages short-range  rather  than  long-range  planning. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 


Policies  and  procedures  have  been  developed  to  allocate  funds  for 
the  operation  of  programs  with  consideration  for  : 

(a)  Manpower  Needs  and  Job  Opportunities, 

(b)  Vocational  Education  Needs  of  the  Population, 

(c)  Relative  Ability  of  Local  Education  Agencies  to  Finance 
Programs,  and 

(d)  Excess  Costs  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  allocation  of  funds  in  support  of  programs,  services  and  activi- 
ties is  accomplished  through  use  of  a linear  equation  incorporating 
variables  which  have  been  identified  as  criterion  measures  of  the  above 
factors.  The  use  of  this  formula  in  con j miction  with  a base  allocation 
of  funds  provides  a differing  rate  of  reimbursement  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  prescribed  in  the  legislation  and  Federal  regulation. 

Specific  problems  have  emerged  in  the  financing  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Maintenance  of  effort  is  a problem— particularly  in  years  when 
heavy  expenditures  are  made  from  local  and  state  levels  for  construc- 
tion purposes.  Also,  the  demands  placed  upon  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  match  various  federal  program  dollars  on  an  unequal  basis,  in 
many  instances,  places  vocational  education  programs  at  a 

disadvantage.  . ' . . . . 

The  Tydmgs  Amendment  allowing  carry-over  of  funds  is  critical 
to  the  wise  expenditure  of  funds  in  certain  areas.  Advance  appropria- 
tions of  at  least  one  fiscal  year  are  needed  to  assure  more  adequate 
annual  planning. 


CONTRIBTTHON  OP  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

The  concept  of  State  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Councils  is 
good.  Advisory  Councils,  seemingly,  have  been  moving  through  a role 
and  function  identification  stage  and  have  not  yet  emerged  the  effec- 
tive agencies  which  they  have  potential  to  become. 
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Activities  of  State  Advisory  Councils  in  the  conduct  of  local  pro- 
gram evaluations  is  questionable  in  light  of  state  level  evaluation  and 
policy-making  advisory  duties  prescribed  by  legislation. 

' Suggested  Improvements  in  Federal  Law  and  the  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Manpower  Training  Programs 
The  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  development  of  the  nation’s 
manpower  resources  should  be  identified  in  such  a manner  as  to  pro- 
vide total  services  incorporating  all  facets  involved  in  manpower 
recruiting,  training  and  placement 

The  proliferation  and  establishment  of  similar  programs  through 
other  Federal  legislation  should  not  be  designed  to  supplant  existing 
programs  and  services.  If  this  indeed  occurs,  the  provisions  for  exist- 
. mg  programs  as  they  relate  to  finance,  jurisdiction,  accountability  and 
equality  should  be  applied  to  the  new  programs. 

The  various  sections  of  existing  legislation  need  to  be  clarified  in 
order  that  it  will  be  consistent  in  its  interpretation  and  implementa- 
tion. 

Funds  should  be  allocated  from  the  Federal  level  to  the  states 
through  the  use  of  formula  which  incorporates  criteria  similar  to  that 
required  of  the  states  in  the  allocation  of  their  funds  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 
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Amount  of  Federal  Funds  under  Part  C available  to  Wisconsin 
Fiscal  Year  1971  as  part  of  the  share  available  to  State=$367,836. 

Amount  of  Federal  Funds  under  Part  C allocated  to  Department  of 
Public  Instruction = $138, 375. 

Amount  of  Federal  Funds  under  Part  C available  to  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education=$229,441. 

Federal  Funds  of  the  States’  share  can  be  used  to  reimburse  up  to 
75%  of  the  operational  costs  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
(RCU)  and  up  to  90%  of  the  costs  of  projects. 

Research  projects ; Sixty  six  project  applications  were  received  from 
local  VTAE  Districts,  State  Staff,  U.  W.,  Stout  State  University  and 
WSU-Oshkosh.  Of  these,  34  were  approved  and  32  disapproved.  Two 
are  in  review  committee  and  2 are  anticipated  as  cooperative  projects, 
with  DPI.  As  of  February  25,  the  9 projects  funded  on  a 75%  Fed- 
25%  local  basis  totaled  $57,015  in  Federal  Funds.  The  most  common 
reason  (s)  for  disapprovel  were  low  ratings  in  the  following  criteria : 

1.  Soundness  of  design,  procedures,  plan,  theoretical  and  logi- 
cal basis  to  approach  problem,  technical  quality,  instrument  de- 
sign, statistical  treatments,  etc. 

2.  Educational  significance,  importance  of  problem  generalize- 
ability,  probable  impact  (state). 

3.  Other  reasons  including  irrelevance  to  priority  areas,  focus 
on  curriculum  development  rather  than  on  research. 

In  many  cases  it  was  felt  the  project  should  be  conducted  as  a part 
of  regular  ongoing  operations. 

2.  Post-Secondary  Education — Since  the  initiation  of  district  or- 
ganization, Wisconsin  has  developed  extensive  offerings  on  the  post 
secondary  level  in  vocational  and  technical  programs.  The  number  of' 
programs  devoted  to  full  time  education  in  the  existing  18  districts  has 
increased  from  610  in  fiscal  1969  to  690  in  fiscal  1971. 

The  areas  of  concentration  in  occupational  fields  are  centered  in  the 
broad  categories  of  Agriculture,  Distribution,  Health,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Office,  Trades  and  Industry,  Apprenticeship  and  Technical* 
programs.  Enrollments  in  these  occupational  programs  have  increased 
from  32,250  in  1969-70  to  34,900  in  1970-71  and  37,400  in  1971-72. 

Examples  of  types  of  occupational  program  offerings  include  Auto- 
Mechanics,  Service  Station  Operators,  Practical  Nurses,  Accounting, 
Clerk-typists,  Printers,  Child  Care,  Quantity  Foods,  Short  Order- 
Cooks,  Ward  Clerks,  Sales  and  many  others  directly  related  to  spe- 
cific occupations. 

In  addition  to  the  full  time  vocational-technical  programs,  the 
Wisconsin  schools  offer  many  varieties  and  types  of  adult  continuing 
education  programs  to  the  presently  employed  for  upgrading  skills 
and  knowledges  as  well  as  part  time  preparatory  education  to  those 
who  wish  to  change  occupations.  These  programs  are  conducted  at 
any  time  of  the  d ay . and  at  any  accessible  location.  Approximately 
130,000  people  participated  in  these  types  of  adult  programs  in  facili- 
ties that  ranged  from  the  formal  educational  institution  to  the  church 
basement,  renovated  bowling  alleys,  rented  garages  and  the  town  hall.. 

3.  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped — The  fed- 
eral Vocational  Education  Amendment  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576)  lias,. 
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through  the  project  method,  required  institutions  to  specifically  design 
and  deliver  special  services  to  the  Disadvantaged  and  the  Handicap- 
ped so  that  these  persons  would  improve  their  chances  to  enter  the 
stream  of  vocational  education  and  to  succeed  where  otherwise  they 
would  have  failed.  Special  services  which  have  been  developed  and 
delivered  include : outreach,  special  counseling,  diagnostic  and  assess- 
ment work,  orientation  to  vocational  education  and  work,  pre-voca- 
tional  preparation,  individual  attention  in  learning,  tutoring,  special 
teaching  methods  and  techniques,  coaching  and  follow-up  and  the 
involvement  and  employment  of  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
persons  as  para-professionals.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
have  challenged  institutions  to  gear  themselves  to  the  needs  of  persons 
with  special  needs,  especially  by  making  staff  and  financial  resource 
commitments  and  by  increasing  inter-agency  articulation  and  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  any  duplication  and  to  get  the  job  done  effi- 
ciently. Approximately  2000  to  3000  Handicapped  persons  and  4000  to 
5000  Disadvantaged  persons  have  been  served  per  year. 

4.  Exemplary  Projects,  Part  D,  VEA  ’68 — The  purpose  of  Part  D 
Exemplary  Projects  and  Programs  under  the  V ocational  Amendments 
of  1968  is  to  develop  new  ways  to  create  a bridge  between  school  and 
earning  a living  for  youth.  These  can  be  in  the  areas  of  curriculum, 
vocational  guidance,  cooperative  arrangements  with  manpower  agen- 
cies, stall'  exchanges,  work  experience,  etc. 

Of  the  approximately  $160,000  allocated  to  Wisconsin  for  FY  19 71, 
40%  was  awarded  to  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  partial 
reimbursement  of  such  projects  as  “Vocational  Guidance  TV  Series” 
at  Oconomowoc;  a “Mobile  Vocational  Guidance  Van”  to  serve  four 
schools  in  the  Brillion,  Wisconsin  area;  and  a “Computerized  Occu- 
pational Program”  in  Milwaukee.  Trr  4 _ 

The  approximately  $100,000  allocated  to  the  post  secondary  V IAE 
system  was  used  in  such  projects  as  “Educational  Assistance  to  Poten- 
tial Dropouts”  in  the  Fox  Valley;  “Kegional  Career  Information 
Center”  in  the  Fox  Valley;  and  a “Nursing  Skills  Learning  Labora- 
tory” in  Milwaukee.  , 

Several  exemplary  projects  were  approved  but  not  funded  because- 
of  insufficient  funds.  Additional  funds  and  staff  in  this  area  would 
facilitate  development  of  exemplary  projects  and  programs. 

5.  Consumer  and  Ho'memaking  Education,  Part  F,  VEA  ’68 — Part 
F — Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  funds  have  created  a pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  need  for  Consumer  Education  and  have  caused 
substantial  progress  in  developing  educational  programs  to  meet  these 
needs.  Most  of  the  funds  were  used  to  develop  programs  for  minority 
groups  in  the  ghetto,  or  on  Indian  reservations,  tne  rural  poor,  and 
urban  low  income  families.  Pilot  or  developmental  courses  have  been 
developed  for  post  high  school  students  who  are  enrolled  in  diploma, 
and  associate  degree  programs. 

The  program  m the  Kenosha  Technical  Institute  Includes : 
“Consumer  Education” — semester  course 
,.FY70 — 20  students  enrolled 
FY71 — 60  students,  enrolled 

“Marriage  In  The  Now  Generation” — semester  course — now 
FY71— 55  students  enrolled 
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Consumer-Homemaking  Education  projects  have  served  over  12,000 
persons  in  the  state  during  this  fiscal  year.  All  Home  Economics  Coor- 
-dinators  in  the  state  have  incorporated  considerably  more  consumer 
information  in  adult  education  offerings. 

The  1968  legislation  has  challenged  educators  to  become  much  more 
innovative  in  program  development  and  implement.  Educators  have 
responded,  the  results  are  gratifying.  But  problems  facing  us  today 
include: 

1.  insufficient  funds  to  adequately  support  newly  developed 
programs,  and  to  expand  programs  to  reach  more  persons  need- 
ing consumer  education 

2.  Insecurity  of  funds  are  appropriated,  breaks  continuity  of 
projects  which  require  several  years  for  efficiency  and  impact 
upon  identified  concerns. 

6.  Methods  of  Intra-State  Distribution  of  Funds. — The  1968  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  set  forth  a variety  of  criteria  for  dis- 
tributing federal  funds.  These  criteria  vary  according  to  the  particular 
provisions  of  that  part  of  the  act.  This  is  a fine  feature  of  the  act.  It 
•enables  the  educational  administrators  to  distribute  the  funding  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  Wisconsin  Plan  adheres  very 
closely  to  all  of  the  federal  regulations  pertaining  to  the  distribution 
of  funds,  because  there  are  so  many  of  these  regulations  the  feasibility 
by  which  these  funds  can  be  allocated  to  the  locality  is  limited.  The 
allocative  process  is  always  a dilemma  by  being  constrained  by  the  re- 
quirement of  accountability  on  the  one  hand  and  being  pressured  to 
realize  individual  needs  on  the  other  hand. 

The  Wisconsin  Plan  provides  that  40%  of  its  funds  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels.  These  funds  are  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  administered  by  that  agency.  The  post 
-secondary  funds  are  first  of  all  distributed  to  the  districts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  the  need,  ability  to  pay,  and  effort  of  the  individual  local- 
ity. Each  of,  Wisconsin’s  18  administrative  districts  prepares  a series 
of  projects;  the  suni  of  it  represents  their  local  plan  priorities.  Each 
district  prepares  project'  for  each  part  of  the  act  and  these  projects 
are  then  rated  against  all  other  district’s  projects  according  to  the 
criteria  set  forth  through  the  use  of  statewide  and  local  data.  It  is  felt 
that  the  Wisconsin  System  provides  a reasbnable  balanced  system. 
The  requirement  for  the  accountability  of  funds  as  the  one  hand  and 
"the  requirement  fqr  distribution  Cf  funds  according  to  the  selected 
Criteria  on;  the  other  hand'.  This  has  required  a great  deal  of  effort 
and  time  by  state  staff,  however  it  was  ielt  that  the  funds' are  being 
used  for  the  intent  of  Congress.  « ./.  ' ' . ' 

7.  Contributions  of  State  Advisory  Council — An  Advisory  Council 
representing  Industry,  labor,  education  and  government  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  is  functioning  in  an  advisory  capacity  td  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  -'Education.  .'The  'council 
meets  on  a scheduled  basis  arid  at  the  call  of  the  chairman!  There  have 
been  nine  full  committee  meetings  conducted  in  which  the  members 
review  the  State  Plan  on  a yearly  basis.  In  addition,  the  council  with 
‘the  cooperation  of  the  State  .Board  staffi^has  contracted  for  and  con- 
-ducted  evaluations  of  prograiris  pii  |a  statewide  ba!sis.  The  evaluation 
report  has  been  reviewed  and  submitted  in'  its  completed  form. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING 

Wisconsin  is  in  the  process  of  re-organizing  the  management  of  its 
manpower  program.  The  new  Governor  is  presently  studying  the  past 
short  history  of  the  State  Manpower  Council  and  will  soon  decide 
on  a pattern  of  management  action  for  the  administration  of  man- 
power programs  in  Wisconsin. 

Certain  potential  influences,  beyond  the  control  of  the  State  Man- 
power Council,  could  well  hamper  or  alter  the  state’s  desired  man- 
power management  plan.  These  are  influences  that  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  Congress. 

Examples  of  such  influences  are  the  possibility  of  comprehensive 
federal  manpower  legislation,  restructuring  of  the  Cooperative  Area. 
Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS),  and  administration  of  man- 
power programs  by  other  than  state  governmental  agencies. 

Our  immediate  recommendation  on  manpower  legislation  would  be 
to  urge  Congressional  action  on  H.R.  8724  introduced  by  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  This  is  constructive  manpower  legislation  which  would : 

1.  Strengthen  and  improve  presently  effective  manpower  pro- 
grams including  the  Skill  Centers. 

2.  Enhance  relationships  which  have  been  painstakingly  estab- 
lished between  manpower  agencies  who  can  effectively  deliver  man- 
power services. 

3.  Provide  for  an  advisory  committee  to  evaluate  all  agencies 
involved  in  manpower  trainmg  services  and  help  unite  them  for 
a common  objective. 

SUMMARY  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  MANPOWER 

TRAINING 

The  strengths  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  in 
Wisconsin  are: 

1.  It  has  been  effectively  provided  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  by  a. 
strong,  post  high  school,  continuous,  organized  delivery  system  for  the 
past  sixty  years  (1911-1971)  with  its  major  source  of  revenue  the  local' 
community  (now  a district)  and  more  recently,  the  state  assuming  an 
increasingly  larger  financial  responsibility  with  limited  financial  sup- 
port from  the  federal  government.  < 

' 2.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and' 
subsequent  Amendments,  the  secondary  education  system  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  moving  rapidly  to  assume  its  responsibility  for  career  orienta;- 
tion  in  vocational  education  for  elementary  and  high  school  age  youth. 

3.  The  Wisconsin  Vocational;  Te'chnical  aind:  Adult’ Education  Sys- 
tem has  developed  and  maintained  dose  working  relationship  with- 
the.  labor,  bushiessj  management,  agricultural;  government;  education 
and  local  communities.  This'  closeness  to  thepeople  at  the  community 
level  has  resulted  in  a growing  support  for  the  system  by  all  citizens 
of  the  state.  ' '•.•  ••'  - • , ■ I. 

; 'Ihrough,  s^  all  territory  within  the  boundaries  of' 

the  state  areservedby’  the  system  and  'all  citizens  of  the  state1  are- 
guaranteed'  access  tb  equality' of’  vocational,, technical  and  adiilt  edu- 
(^tioh:  IhcfeaMd  emphasis  hasbeen  placed  on  Outreaclil and  educational’ 
concern  for  urban  and'  rural'  disadvantaged  and1  handicapped’ throughi 
a comprehensive  Field  Service  function. 
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5.  Articulation  among  elementary,  secondary,  post  high  school  and 
university  levels  of  education  brings  implementation  of  the  educational 
continum  concept  in  occupational  education  to  all  citizens  of  the  state. 

6.  Wisconsin  enjoys  a unique  position  among  the  states  in  having 
agency  status  for  vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  not 
only  among  the  educational  agencies  of  the  state  but  as  a department 
of  state  government.  Both  at  the  state  and  district  level,  the  Director 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  is  the  executive  officer 
and  educational  leader  of  policy  making  boards  of  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  education. 

Problems  which  tend  to  hamper  the  desired  progress  of  vocational 
education  and  manpower  training  in  our  state  are  identified  in  the 
following  statements : 

1.  Despite  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  is  predominantly  a rural  state 
with  a tradition  of  skilled  manpower;  a result  of  its  German  heritage, 
the  young  people  of  the  state  continue  to  suffer  from  an  over-emphasis 
on  the  so-called  prestige  of  a university  education.  Insufficient  em- 
phasis on  career  orientation  in  the  elementary  school  system,  limited 
state  support  of  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level,  and  in- 
adequate federal  support  at  the  post  secondary  level  continue  to  prevent 
vocational  education  from  assuming  its  rightful  role  for  the  youth 
and  adults  of  the  state. 

2.  The  limited  national  leadership  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  continued  inability  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  talcing  steps  to  correct  this  deficiency  has  been  a major 
factor  in  the  inability  of  the  states  to  accomplish  the  goals  established 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  The  continued  attempt  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  develop 
and  establish  vocational  education  programs  outside  the  confines  of 
the  traditional  and  established  vocational  education  system  throughout' 
the  nation  has  further  weakened  the  national  program  and  such  com- 
petitive efforts  on  a national  level,  if  continued,  will  continue  to  weaken 
the  movement  and  fragment  the  national  effort.  The  educational  com- 
ponent of  all  manpower  programs  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
mainstream  of  public  vocational  education. 

4.  The  future  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  in  Wis- 
consin has  a bright  future  due  to  bipartisan  support  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, traditional  interest  and  support  of  the  citizenry  at  large,  in- 
creasing support  from  cooperating  local  and  state  agencies  and  power- 
ful labor-management  endorsement.  Given  the  necessary  support  on 
the  federal  level,  as  intended  by  the  President  and  Congress,  the  pur- 
pose of  vocational  education  in  providing  a skilled  work  force  through- 
out the  Nation  could  become  a reality. , 

5.  Manpower  and  Higher  Education  are  components  of  vocational 
education  in  the  broadest  sense.  Higher ; education,  -with  its  current 
youth  unrest;  and  with  the  financial  advantage  it  enjoys  at  both  state 
and  federal  level,,  its  unsuited,  by  .its.  own  choice,  to.  provide  occupa- 
tional educational  service:  to  the  majority, .of  the  youth  and.  adults, 
in  this  coimtry.  In  those  areas  of 'the  Nation,  ^here  this' philosophy  ’ 
exists,  the  yoid,  so  created,  must'  of  hecessity,:be  filled  by  agencies  and 
organizations  with  neither  the  experience  nor  the  expertise  to  fulfill 
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the  mission,  of  vocational  education.  Manpower  agencies,  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  job  market,  have  seen  fit  to  expand  their  role  to 
include  the  educational  function.  Only  the  passage  of  time  will  deter- 
mine if  their  limited  successes  and  their  failures  will  justify  the  deci- 
sion to  interpret  their  role  in  this  manner. 

6-  A concept  of  multiple  use  of  dollars  and  resources  must  replace 
the  present  dispersion,  fragmentation,  and  improper  diversion  of 
funds  through  existing  channels.  Until  the  centrality  of  education  is 
recognized  in  the  occupational  preparation  and  social  progress  of 
youth  and  adults  based  upon  sound  educational  career  development 
processes,  the  massive  amounts  of  federal  dollars  entrusted  to  agencies 
without  their  knowledge  and  expertise  will  continue  to  be  wasted.  The 
educational  functions  of  all  agencies  should  be  gathered  together  and 
administered  by  an  educational  agency  that  has  or  can  have  the  na- 
tional leadership  and  expertise  to  make  the  system  operative.  The 
inability  of  the  leadership  at  the  federal  level  to  relate  the  system  to 
the  blue  collar  worker  cannot  be  construed  as  an  inability  of  all  of  the 
component  parts.  The  New  Federalism  may  give  the  component  parts, 
the  states,  an  opportunity  to  show  the  administration  and  Congress 
the  system  within  the  States  that  has  the  expertise  to  provide  his 
.function. 

7.  Substantial  improvements  in  any  program  are  possible  under  cur- 
rent levels  of  expendtiures.  Great  care  should  be  exercised,  however, 
in  the  methods  and  techniques  used  in  making  this  determination. 
History  has  proven,  at  least  in  Wisconsin,  that  a strong  federal-state- 
local  relationship  in  providing  vocational,  technical  and  adult  services 
to  the  youth  and  adults  of  the  state  is  the’  “chosen”  way.  Wisconsin  is 
ready  and  able  to  provide  this  service  to  its  citizens  and  will  continue 
to  practice  this  philosophy. 

8.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  planning  and  budgeting 
to  cany  out  the  mandates  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Amendments  of  1968.  The  change  from  block  grants  to  cate- 
gorical aids  to  block  grants  is  not  any  easy  change  to  implement. 
Given  the  consistency  in  program  planning  at  the  federal  level  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  these  mandates,  the  job  can  and  will  be  accom- 
plished. Wisconsin  will,  with  adherence  to  its  basic  philosophy  of 
providing  equal  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  to  all  of  its 
citizens,  and  with  its  traditional  vocational  education  characteristics, 
continue  to  meet  the  occupational  needs  of  its  citizens  utilizing  the 
principles  espoused  by  the  federal  government  wherever  and  whenever 
possible. 

The  longstanding  conflict  that  exists  between  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  must  be  eased. 

Both  agencies  need  to  renew  and  define  their  role  on  the  national 
scene  in  the  same  manner  as  that  requested  of  their  counterparts  in 
the  states.  The  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  must  be  recog- 
nized for  the  contribution  it  has  made  and  can  make  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  over  emphasis  upon  “higher  education”  by  H.E.W- 
is  a concept  only  the  agency  itself  can  recognize  and  correct.  H.E.W. 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  present  conflict. 


The  Department  of  Labor  has  its  legitimate  function  to  perform 
for  the  federal  government.  Expansion  of  that  role  over  functions  that 
are  the  perogative  of  other  federal  agencies  only  serves  to  weaken  its 
leadership  at  the  federal  and  state  level. 

Wisconsin  has  not  experienced,  to  the  fullest  extent,  this  conflict  of 
interest,  but  its  effect  on  the  national  scene  has  affected  the  conduct  of 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  at  all  levels.  A resolution 
of  this  conflict  merits  a high  priority  in  national  objectives. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  your  important  Subcom- 
mittee with  information  on  current  progress  and  problems  in  voca- 
tional, technical  and  adult  education  and  manpower  training  in  our 
state. 


Sincerely, 


Eugene  Lehrmann,  State  Director. 


WYOMING 

State  Director — Bruce  0.  Perryman 

Statement  of  Bruce  C.  Perryman,  Director,  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  of 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  VEA  *08  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

WYOMING 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion: I am  Bruce  Perryman,  Director  of  Occupational  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  for  the  State  of  Wyoming.  I am  here 
today  representing  the  occupational  educators  and  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  implementation  of  P.  L.  90-576  in  this 
State.  I am  certainly  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  to 
present  information  which  I hope  will  be  of  use  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  to  the  Congress. 

Introduction 

First,  I would  like  to  make  a general  statement  as  to  the  overall 
success  or  failure  of  the  implementation  of  P.L.  90-576  within  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  I think,  without  question,  perhaps  VEA  ’68  has 
provided  one  of  tne  most  significant  impacts  toward  the  change  in 
approach  and  philosophy  of  education  in  our  State  that  we  have  had 
in  perhaps  twenty-five  years.  The  underlying  philosophy  and  intent 
of  VEA  ’68  certainly  provides  a framework  for  change.  Although 
the  change  appears  to  ne  somewhat  controversial  within  the  context 
of  many  of  the  progressive  and,  I think,  innovative  educators  not  only 
in  our  State  but  throughout  the  country,  it  perhaps  will  provide  the 
general  direction  for  education  in  the  future. 

The  “Career  Development  Education”  concept  is  certainly  one 
which  is  manageable  and,  I think,  can  be  proven  successful  beginning 
in  the  early  elementary  grades  and  continuing  through  adult  education. 
Tt  also  provides  a base  to  do  away  with  a dichotomy  in  education.  It’s 
hard  to  believe  that  soon  we  can  look  forward  to  the  concept  of  career 
education  rather  than  to  be  segregated  into  little  niches  such  as  general 
education,  academic  education,  ‘vocational”  education.  I would  like 
to  enter  a quote  here  of  Education  Commissioner,  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
land,  Jr.,  which  relates  to  career  education  and  which,  I think,  pro- 
vides the  basic  frame  for  the  program  development  taking  place  in 
our  State.  “We  must  purge  ourselves  of  academic  snobbery.  A most 
grievous  example  of  these  intramural  class  distinctions  is,  of  course, 
the  false  dichotomy  between  things  academic  and  things  vocational. 
As  a first  step,  I suggest  we  dispose  of  the  term  vocational  education 
and  adopt  the  term  career  education.  Every  young  person  in  school 
belongs  in  that  category  at  some  point,  whether  engaged  in  preparing 
to  be  a surgeon,  a bricklayer,  a mother,  or  a secretary.”  ' 1 
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I do  not  think  that  “vocational”  education  as  we  have  known  it  will 
provide  the  framework  for  a career  education  system.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  career  education  system  as  pre-supposed,  I assume,  under 
VEA  ’68  will  introduce  the  elementary  school  child  to  the  world  of 
careers ; it  will  provide  exploration,  guidance  and  counseling  for  career 
choices  throughout  elementary  and  secondary  education ; it  will  pro- 
vide specific  education  using  a career  ladder  concept  incorporating 
job  clusters;  and  will  also  articulate  with  the  post-secondary  program. 
It  will  be  interdiscipl inary  and  integrated.  To  effect  a new  career  edu- 
cation system,  the  present  “vocational”  education  delivery  system  can- 
hot  be  just  modified;  it  must  be  more  or  less  revolutionized.  We  need 
job  placement  components.  We  need  an  articulated  K- Adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  concept  providing  attitude  development,  career 
orientation,  career  exploration  and  skill  development  for  job  entry  for 
all  persons  who  might  interact  with  the  system.  Leadership  within  the 
-confines  of  the  career  education  concept  must  be  in  the  forefront,  par- 
ticularly in  all  entities  that  interact  with  the  overall  program  develop- 
ment throughout  the  nation  and  the  various  individual  states.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  change  a system  utilizing  old  methods  and  old 
concepts.  We  can  expand  the  old  concept  and  improve  upon  these  to 
guarantee  quality  education  for  all  but  we  must  have  the  leadership 
to  provide  the  direction  and  the  stimulation  to  accomplish  and  to 
change  and  to  achieve. 

Assessment  on  Implementation 

In  at  least  two  instances  each  fiscal  year  each  state  director  and  his 
staff  must  go  through  the  necessary  functions  of  providing  the  develop- 
ment of  a state  plan  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  a descriptive 
report  of  program  activities  for  occupational  education  within  the 
state.  These  in  a sense,  I suppose,  provide  the  assessment  of  the  present 
ongoing  programming.  I would  like  to  state,  however,  that  the  state 
plan  effort  is  perhaps  one  that  is  negligible  and  in  our  case,  perhaps 
most  ineffective.  We  recognize  a tremendous  need  for  having  federal 
funds  stimulate  change  in  program  activity,  however,  we  are  tied  to- 
many  rigid  guidelines  in  developing  a state  plan  which  is  in  effect  not 
applicable  to  the  needs  of  this  State.  Allocation  is  determined  for  our 
State  based  on  our  population,  and  at  present  is  still  being  based  on 
the  1960  Census  rather  than  on  the  1970  Census;  therefore,  justifying 
the  need  in  terms  of  program  development  and  state  planning  and 
putting  things  down  in  the  state  plan  does  not  relate  to  the  allocation 
and  the  method  of  allocation  to  our  State.  At  this  point,  I will  attempt 
to  provide  an  appraisal  of  the  occupational  education. efforts  and  offer- 
ings in  the  Wyoming  school  systems  as  it  might  relate  to  VEA  1968 
and  its  implementation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  limitation  to  effective  implementation  was  in- 
curred when  Federal  funding  was  delayed  until  late  in  the  past  two 
fiscal  years.  This  did  not  allow  sufficient  time  to  implement  and  plan 
effectively  at  the  local  level  for  the  various  types  of  occupational  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  the  amendments  and  the  state  plan  for  the  various 
fiscal  years  intended.  Undoubtedly,  the  effect  of  the  late  funding  will 
be  an  inhibitor  to  the  overall  effective  implementation  and  rapidity 
with  winch  programs  can  be  implemented  during  the,  current  years 
in  question.  The  uncertainty  of  funding  generates  a reluctance  in  local 
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schools  to  invest  time  and  effort  in  program  planning,  while  late 
funding  even  with  the  carry-over  provision  for  the  past  two  fiscal 
years  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  program  planning  and  devel- 
opment. Too,  it  should  be  noted  that  certain  portions  of  the  amendment 
require  the  option  of  participation  from  the  nonpublic  school  popula- 
tion. An  additional  issue  that  of  “shared  time”  has  yet  to  be  resolved 
in  Wyoming.  The  lack  of  flexibility  to  program  costs  to  the  number 
of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  in  ongoing  regular  pro- 
grams of  occupational  education  has  also  caused  a great  deal  of  caution 
to  be  exhibited  from  the  local  applicants  in  view  of  the  inability 
to  effectively  account  for  costs  in  relation  to  the  number  of  students 
involved  in  programs.  The  categorization  of  funds  throughout  the 
State  specifically  set  aside  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  has 
also  limited  the  degree  of  flexibility  and  rapidity  for  program  im- 
plementation and  development.  The  above  limitations  have  occurred 
during  a time  when  a record  number  of  school  operating  levies  and 
bond  issues  have  beeen  rejected  by  Wyoming  voters.  As  a result, 
the  fiscal  climate  for  the  increased  development  of  occupational  educa- 
tion programs  has  been  less  than  favorable.  Despite  this  situation,  the 
commitment  of  State  and  local  monies  have  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  money  spent  for  occupational  education.. 
The  total  number  of  people  served  has  shown  an  appreciable  increase 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Obviously,  any  attempt  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  1908  Amendments 
cannot  ignore  the  general  framework  within  which  the  occupational 
programs  have  been  conducted  and  implemented  in  Wyoming  during 
the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  effort  for  effective  program  development, 
the  school  district  reorganization  process  mandated  by  our  Legisla- 
ture is  resulting  in  significantly  fewer  school  districts  with  a more 
adequate  financial  base  in  which  to  operate.  Many  school  districts 
now  face  the  problems  of  equalizing  the  educational  opportunities  in 
both  city  and  rural  schools. 

In  many  instances,  increased  services  must  be  provided  to  insure 
the  complete  and  uniform  instruction  guaranteed  by  the  Wyoming 
Constitution.  Reports  received  from  all  Wyoming  school  districts 
indicate  that  5,363  students  graduated  in  1970,  921  students  plan  to 
attend  the  University  of  Wyoming,  793  plan  to  attend  other  four- 
year  colleges.  Another  1,261  indicated  they  plan  to  enroll  in  one  of 
Wyoming’s  community  colleges.  The  availability  of  this  information 
causes  one  to  inquire  regarding  the  success  of  those  pursuing  advanced 
education  not  only  educational  success  but  that  success  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  and  commitments  of  our  changing  society.  More  im- 
portant than  this,  however,  is  what  is  happening  to  the  2,388  students 
who  are  unable  to  have  chosen  not  to  pursue  advanced  education 
upon  completing  high  school?  Are  the  scliools  in  Wyoming  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  45  percent  of  the  student  population  ? 

The  feeling  among  many  educators  is  that  these  are  the  students 
our  present  curricular  programs  are  missing.  Our  public  schools  must 
increase  the  effort  expended  in  preparing  the  student  who  will  seek 
employment  upon  graduation  with  a skill  that  has  dignity  and  is 
saleable  in  our  society.  Here  again,  we  iiesed  increased  information 
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regarding  the  results  of  our  present  occupational  programs.  There  is 
impetus  here  for  stronger  consideration  for  the  overall  appropriations 
in  the  area  of  research  for  occupational  education. 

As  new  occupational  emphasis  comes  to  forefront  in  our  society, 
the  public  schools  must  be  prepared  to  change  circular  programs 
and  to  change  them  rapidly  or  to  face  results  of  maintaining  obsolete 

{irograms.  There  is  tremendous  implications  here  for  the  effect  of 
eadership  in  the  area  of  the  career  development  education  concept. 

During  the  1970  school  year,  1,301  students  in  Grades  7-12  dropped 
out  of  school  in  our  State.  This  is  a projected  dropout  rate  of  18.6 

Sercent  of  the  students  attending  public  schools  between  Grades  7-12. 

[(where  are  the  shortcomings  of  public  school  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  more  evident  than  with  the  school  dropouts.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  identify  potential  dropouts  and  to  provide 
programs  that  will  retain  these  students  and  provide  them  with  the 
skills,  abilities,  and  confidence  necessary  to  join  society  in  a meaning- 
ful capacity.  Costs  in  this  area  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  costs 
of  rehabilitative  (remedial,  “bandaid”)  programs  that  become  neces- 
sary later. 

Wyoming  citizens  have  always  supported  quality  education  pro- 
grams. Recently,  however,  the  bite  of  inflation  has  caused  educational 
costs  to  increase  more  rapidly  and  these  increases  have  been  borne 
for  the  most  part  by  the  local  property  tax.  Wyoming  citizens  are  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  look  further  to  the  property  tax  for  increased 
revenues  as  it  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  school  bond  and  special 
tax  elections  this  fall. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  significant  contributions  of  VEA  ’68 
has  been  the  initial  impetus  provided  for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive education  which  calls  for  program  accountability;  emphasis 
upon  the  child  and  not  the  subject ; emphasis  upon  the  world  of  work ; 
emphasis  upon  such  societal  needs  as  drug  education  and  environ- 
mental ecological  education ; use  of  individualized  learning  packages, 
“learning  by  doing”  philosophy,  and  methods  using  the  total  com- 
munity as  a classi’oom,  the  elimination  of  a two-track  system  of 
college  and  noncollego  education,  and  the  eventual  blending  of  basic 
.education  and  career  education.  As  a part  of  this,  the  program  begins 
with  the  elementary  schools,  where  a student  must  learn  the  basic 
rudiments  of  communication  to  which  reading  is  a major  part,  at- 
titudes toward  citizenship  development,  basic  computational  skills, 
and  attitudes  about  the  world  of  work  in  the  environment  in  which  we 
live.  The  junior  high  school  level  basic  education  is  continued,  sup- 
plemented by  a career  orientation  or  informational  program  which 
provides  students  with  information  about  jobs  and  work  that  would  be 
valuable  to  them  at  a future  date  in  planning  for  achieving  success. 
In  later  junior  high  school  years,  a career  exploration  program  pro- 
vides students  with  hands-on  types  of  experiences  and  introduction 
to  the  various  clusters  of  job  families.  In  later  senior  high  school, and 
community  college  years,  career  preparation  program  m the  follow- 
ing cluster  areas  will  give  all  children  some  skill  development  and 
understanding  of  work:  Construction  Occupations j Metal  Processing 
Occupations,;  Graphic  Communication  Occupations;  Distributive 
Occupations ; Electricity-Electronics  Occupations;  Office  Occupations ; 
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Hospitality  Occupations;  Transportation,  Service  and  Repair  Occu- 
pations; Agriculture  Production  and  Related  Occupations;  Health 
Occupations ; Family  and  Community  Service  Occupations. 

_ My  State  has  supported  the  development  of  a cooperative  occupa- 
tional education  program  using  cooperative  methodolgy  for  the 
clusters  listed  above:  'Hie  schools,  business  and  industry  work  together 
to  educate  students  for  particular  fields.  By  this  method,  students 
attend  classes  part  of  the  day  under  the  guidance  of  a qualified 
teacher-coordinator  and  receive  classroom  instruction  related  to  the 
various  aspects  of  their  chosen  occupation.  During  the  other  part  of 
tile  day  they  receive  actual  on-the-job  preparation  under  actual  work- 
ing conditions  with  the  added  benefit  of  being  paid  a minimum  wage 
for  tlieir  efforts.  This  method  lias  been  found  to  be  effective  for  all 
occupational  clusters. As programs  develop;  basic  education  takes  on  a 
form  of*  an  individualized  learning  laboratory  instead  of  a classroom 
where  all  students  do  tlie  same  thing  for  an  identically  specified  period 
,of  time.  This  becomes  realistic  and  relevant  to' our  State  and  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Needless  to  say,  VEA  ’68  under:  Part  G 
has  contributed  immensely.1  in  this  particular  area.  All  seven  :of  our 
community  colleges  at  the  present  time  now  offer  post-secondary  occu- 
pational 'education  utilizing  the  cooperative  occupational  education 
methodology.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  comprehensive 
education  which  has  as  its  core  occupational  education  must  begin  in 
en,rly  childhood  and  continue  throughout  life.  Productive  citizens 
responsible 'for  good  government,  respective  to  their  fellow  man  de- 
velop to  their  maximum  capacity  and  prepare  for  their  chosen  occupa- 
tion are  the  goals  of  our  educational  system,  i : ■ • ’•  •• 

Program,  Developihents  and  Accomplishnents  \ 

During  the  past  two,  fiscal  years  a continued  emphasis  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  occupational  education  programs,  in  Wyoming’s  educa- 
tional institutions  has  taken  place.  An  analysis  of  the  efforts  during 
the  two  previous  years  reveals  a continued  expansion,  extension  ana 
improvement  of  occupational  programs  at  all  levels  throughout  the 
State.  ; ; .-if ; ; . • , . t ( 

• : Occupational  experiences  at  the  secondary  level  were  accelerated  as 
well  as  those  experiences  at  the  post-seconaary  level  while  increased 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  development  of  programs  to  serve  post- 
secondary, adult,  disadvantaged  and handicapped  persons. 

Thirty -three  public  school  districts,  seven, community  colleges  and 
two  State  institutions  as  well  as  the  University;of  Wyoming  partici- 
pated in  the  Federal  funds  received  for  the  State  of  Wyoming  during 
fiscal  year  1970.  During  1971  some  forty  public  school  districts,  the 
seven  community  colleges,  and  two  State  institutions  and  the  Univer- 
sity Of  Wyoming  received  additional  federal  assistance. 

Occupational  education  program  assistance  under  Part  B for  regu- 
lar ongoing  occupational  programs  was  made  to  needy  districts  for 
their  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs,  The  changes  of  reim- 
bursement to  local  school  districts  as  a result  of  VEA, ’68  has,  I believe, 
contributed  toward  the  overall  equality  of  providing  federal  assistance 
to  those:  districts  that  are  interested.  The,  formula  approach  specified 
in  our  State  Plan,  Part.  I,  Section  3.27,  specifies , what  I think  is  per- 
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Imps  a very  objective  method  in  allocating  Part  B federal  funds  under 
VEA  ’68  to  ongoing  programs.  Perhaps  one  of  thegi'eater  areas  wh e 
re-assessment  might  well  be  undertaken  under  VEA  68  is  ,m_the  Part 
B area  for  ancillary  funds.  The  State  Department  of  Education,  spe- 
cifically the  Occupational  Education  Division,  receives  a “a]ontyof 
its  operating  capital  from  Part  B ancillary  funds.  OurStateLegm- 
lature  has  seen  fit  to  contribute  almost  five  million  dollars » State 

assistance  to  local  program  development,  however  the  axnount  o: 
funds  directly  apportioned  for  the  operation  for  the  Division  of  Occu- 
pational Education  has  been  limited  over  the  years.  Therefore,  these 
Federal  funds  from  tlie  various  Federal  legislation  snpportmg^ccupa- 
tional  education  has  greatly  assisted  in  the  operation  of  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Education  in  providing  staff  to  carry,  out, implementa- 
tion of  programming  in  the  local  schools.  Significant  ^poct  of  tln 

legislation  is  that  because  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  funds  from 
the  P.L.  90-576  compared  to  State  and  local  efforts,  many  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  did  not  see  fit  to  make  application  for  thesefccleraldolla^ 
In  effect,  this  allowed  specific  stimulation  in  those > schools  i^ested 
in  greater  expansion  of  ongoing  programs  The  Stateof  ^ yommg 
contributed  approximately  five  million  dollars  of  State  entitlement 
toward  program  development  for  occupational  education  during  fiscal 
year  1970  and  an  equal  amount  during  fiscal  year  1971.  Total  costs 
of  programs  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  were  borne  out  m the  following 
percentages:  approxmately  58%  of  the  total  program  cost  jas  borne 
by  the  local  district  itself ; the  State  of  Wyoming  contributed  approxi- 
mately 47%  toward  the  total  cost  of  program  development ; the  federal 
share  amounted  to  approximately  3%.  Of  significant  consequence, 
however,  as  a result  of  VEA  ’68  and  the  funds  made  available  under 
it,  is  the  fact  that,  a revitalized  emphasis  not  only  from  the  Governor 
but  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  emphasizing  occupa- 
tional education  attitude  development  by  incorporating  a systems 
approach  to  education  beginning  in  kindergarten  and  continuing 
through  if  necessary  the  four-year  university  program  is  being  pro- 
posed. Program  articulation  is  probably  one  of  the  primary  character- 
istics of  the  new  frame  .of  program  development  being  brought  to  the 
forefront  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  transition  from  school  to 
work  is  a characteristic  from  the  present  program  development  char- 
acterized by  the  special  emphasis  Being  based  on  a placement  coordi- 
nator both  m secondary  and  post-secondary  programs  across  the  State. 
Cooperative  occupational  education  methodology  utilizing  the  cluster 
approach  provides  'employer  involvement,  allows  easy  job  entry  into 

the  labor  market.  . , „ 

It  is  perhaps  insignificant  in  the  total  scheme  of  things  particularly 
when  you  look  at  the  national  scope  to  reiterate  the  impact  of  the 
amount  of  federal  money  on  the  small  numbers  of  programs  and  stu- 
dents witliin  our  sparsely  populated  State.  Therefore,  I see  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  through  and  name  specific  programs  and  enrollments 
as  it  might  apply  to  Wyoming.  I am  under  the  impression  that  suffice 
to  say  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of  VEA  ’68  has  been  carried  out 
and  implemented.  Some  changes  have  appeared.  We  are  forking  to- 
ward additional  changes  and  further  program  developm^ent- It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Federal  funds  under  VEA  68  have 
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provided  a great  deal  of  stimulus  toward  effective  program  change. 
This  has  been  noted  in  the  assistance  provided  to  State  institutions 
with  program  development,  workshops  held  for  teachers,  assistance 
for  teacher  education  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  assistance  for 
specific  programs  dealing  with  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  as 
well  as  maintaining  the  regular  ongoing  programs. 

Neio  Directions 

As  a result  of  the  Pa  it  D funding,  we  in  Wyoming  have  submitted 
and  had  approved  for  funding  and  now  in  the  operational  stages  the 
development  of  a Comprehensive  Occupational  Education  Program 
Design  K— 14  begins  in  kindergarten  or  pre-school  and  continues 
throughout  life  as  a basic  concept. 

Wyoming’s  approach  to  comprehensive  occupational  education  is 
based  upon  this  model  which  provides  attitudes,  skills,  understandings, 
basic  tools,  and  competencies  as  a child  progresses  through  the  various 
levels  or  grades  of  education.  The  following  is  a brief  description  of 
the  various  components  of  the  model : 

A.  Kindergarten — Grade  6.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  development 
of  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work  without  changing  existing  cur- 
riculum. Projects  to  develop  a respect  for  all  work  ana  a motivation 
for  productive  citizenship  in  the  world  of  work. 

B.  Grades  7 cG  8.  The  career  orientation  program  for  all  youth  to 
provide  them  with  an  understanding  about  broadareas  of  our  economy 
such  as  manufacturing,  construction,  service,  marketing,  agriculture, 
business  and  professions.  This  program  will  provide  information  in 
class  by  use  of  field  trips  and  resource  materials  for  individuals  on: 
job  information  on  various  occupations  such  as  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed ; conditions  of  work  requirements  such  as  skills,  licensing,  edu- 
cation and  health,  job  applications  and  interviews,  future  employment 
outlook  in  state  and  out  of  state,  earnings,  and  job  entry  levels,  job 
interest  aptitude,  evaluation,  community  resources,  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  others,  work  attributes  and  personal  grooming. 

C.  Grades  9 c&  10.  A broad  career  exploration  program  will  utilize 
classes  in  industry,  business,  marketing,  agriculture  and  so  forth.  In- 
dustrial arts  exploration  will  be  expanded. 

Students  are  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  explore  various  occu- 
pational clusters.  They  can  receive  consumer  education,  explore  with 
plastics,  wood,  metals,  power  mechanics,  office  machines  ana  so. forth. 
This  is  done  prior  to  the  career  preparation  in  a particular  cluster. 

p.  Grades  11  <£•  12.  Development  of  a career  preparation  broad 
skill  serving  a wide  range  of  interests  and  abilities  in  the  eirijplovment 
opportunities  and  occupational  programs  found  in  the  eleven  clusters 
mentioned  above. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  build  in  elaborate  and  expensive  occupa- 
tional facilities,  therefore,  we  encourage  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive education  programs  utilizing  the  community  classroom 
philosophy. 

E.  Methodology.  An  evaluation  in  program  planning  methodology 
is  suggested  in  the  evaluation  system  ns  designed  to  permit  articula- 
tion with  other  program  planning  systems  such  as  planning,  program- 
ming. budgeting,  evaluation  systems,  and  manpower. 
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At  tho  present  time,  an  evaluation  system  utilizing  Part  C funds  is 
being  conceptualized  whereby  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  tho  local  districts  will  be  able  to  assess  continuously 
the  effect  of  program  efforts.  The  system  will  provide  management 
data  which  will  enable  the  State  occupational  education  agency  more 
effectively  to  plan,  monitor,  and  redirect  the  program  efforts  in  pro- 
viding quality  occupational  education.  The  system  is  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  permit  our  State  to  meet  special  local  and  State  management 
information  needs  bv  modifying  the  system  components.  The. evalua- 
tive data  generated ‘by  the  system  also  are  useful  for  meeting  and 
reporting  the  requirements  of  such  policy  making  bodies  and  agencies 
as  State  boards,  advisory  councils,  local  school  boards,  and  the  U-S. 
Office  of  Education.  In  the  past  two  years,  no  programs  were  termi- 
nated at  the  local  level.  New  programs  included  the  seven  cooperative 
occupational  education  post-secondary  programs  in  our  community 
colleges,  seven  new  secondary  programs  of  cooperative  occupational 
education,  one  of  which  is  a special  education  program.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  is  establishing  a teacher  education  program  in  co- 
operative occupational  education  methodology  for  new  teachers  and 
inservice  education  components.  Federal  funds  have  assisted  the  State 
under  the  State  Plan  for  the  past  two  years.  However,  we  are  most 
hopeful  of  the.  day  when  broader  guidelines  become  available  which 
permit  the  State  to  identify  its  needs  and  devise  a local  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds.  ... 

In  rural  schools  in  our  State  do  not  always  meet  national  cntena 
for  disadvantaged.  We  wish  to  provide  occupational  services  to  chil- 
dren and  adults  even  though  they  may.be  isolated.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  characteristic  of  geographic  isolation  should  be  an  eligible 
definition  by'  which  disadvantaged  individuals  can  be  identified. 

The  State  is  making  a concerted  effort  to  meet  the  major  priorities 
of  the  1968  Act  within  the  limitations  mentioned  above.  Timing  of  the 
federal  monies  is  a crucial  issue,  since  schools  are  usually  in  session 
before  we  receive  Federal  allotments.  The  extension  of  the  TVdings- 
Ryder  Amendment  allowing  an  additional  year  has  made  the  funding 
task  more  realistic.  The  past  two  summers,  workshops  for  some  200 
occupational  teachers  have  been  held.  The  theme  for  one  workshop 
was  “Expanding  Occupational  Education  in  Wyoming  to  Include  the 
Disadvantaged.  The  second  workshop  is  “Developing  Quality  Stand- 
ards for  Occupational  Education  in  the  1970’s.”  The  purpose  of  these 
workshops  held  was  to  alert  educators  to  the  national  need  in  new 
programming  directions  which  we  have  embarked  upon. 

The  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, State  Advisory  Council  on  Occupational  Education  and  the 
State  Manpower  Coordinating  Council  are  all  dedicated  to  the  K-14 
continuing  education  philosophy  of  the  comprehensive  occupational 
education  program.  Tlie  Advisory  Council  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Occupational  Education, 
has  held  some  fifteen  public  hearings  along  with  the  utilization,  of 
State  staff  to  begin  the  change  of  the  image  of  occupational  education 
as  necessary  for  all  children,  not  somebody  elses.  During  the  past  two 
years,  the  Wyoming  Legislature  has  passed  the  Cooperative  Services 
Act  whereby  school  districts  and  community  college  districts  are 
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allowed  now  to  cooperate  and  provide  educational  services  to  larger 
areas.  It  is  slow  if  not  almost  impossible  to  be  brought  into  the  educa- 
tional mainstream.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  research 
coordinating  units  and  the  research  efforts  established  by  Federal  legis- 
lation as  early  as  1963  and  1966  have  provided  a great  deal  of  impetus 
toward  this  involvement,  yet  funds  in  this  area  have  decreased. 

YEA  ’ 68  As  It  Affect  Regular  Ongoing  Programs  and  Implementa- 
tion 

The  rate  of  reimbursement  of  State  and  federal  funds  has  been 
greatly  increased.  For  the  first  time,  attention  has  been  given  to  devel- 
oping occupational  programs  in  State  institutions.  It  is  believed  that 
this  additional  resource  and  attention  directed  toward  programs  and 
services  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  will  result  in  an 
increased  level  of  program  activity  for  the  next  few  years.  The  set- 
aside  categories  under  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  of  YEA  ’68 
certainly  have  provided  a great  deal  of  stimulus  for  our  State  institu- 
tion at  the  Wyoming  Industrial  Institute  in  Worland,  Wyoming  and 
the  Wyoming  Girl’s  School  in  Sheridan)  Wyoming. 

The  majority  of  program  objectives  cited  in^  our  State  plans  over 
the  past  two  years  which  have  specified  the  securing  of  a given  number 
of  enrollees  in  programs  were  generally  met,  but  it  can  also  be  cited 
that  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Occupational  Education  in  Wyo- 
ming found  that  “late  funding  placed  a nearly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  helping  the  realization  of  State  objectives.”  Local 
school  administrators  may  nave  been  hesitant  to  plan  additional  pro- 
grams due  to  the  uncertainties  of  Federal  funding.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  priorities  set  by  the  admendments  adopted  in  the 
State  Plan  were  not  completely  translated  into  programs  and  services 
for  all  categories  of  people  to  be  served  for  reasons  which  have  been 
previously  cited.  Wyoming’s  commitment  to  occupational  education 
remains  strong  as  the  combination  of  State  and  local  funds  total  in 
excess  of  three  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  1970  and  an  equal 
amount  for  1971  when  compared  with  the  total  Federal  share  of  ]ust 
below  the  one  million  dollar  figure  for  each  of  the  two  years.  The 
match  effort  in  those  programs  which  specifically  participated  in  the 
federal  funds  does  not  represent  the  total  State  ana  local  contribution 
for  occupational  education  if  we  include  those  programs  that  did  not 
apply  for  Federal  funds.  The  level  of  expenditures  in  secondary  pro- 
grams indicates  substantial  support  for  occupational  education  pro- 
grams in  the  widely  comprehensive  high  school  setting  together  with 
seven  post-secondary  schools  which  are  now  functioning  in  Wyoming. 

During  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  the  method  of  reimbursement  for 
Part  B occupational  education  instruction  has  been  altered  to  include 
a minimum  grant  based  on  the  State  foundation  formula  and  a non- 
uniform  reimbursement  formula,  Foundation  grants  representing  a 
minimum  reimbursement  were  issued  to  public  secondary  schools  con- 
ducting occupational  education  programs  to  serve  groups  of  people. 
Additional  support  for  each  school  conducting  occupational  education 
programs  was  established  or  accomplished  by  applying  the  non-uni- 
form reimbursement  formula  to  the  1970-71  funds.  The  formula  re- 
quires a composite  score  for  each  school  based  on  a rating  of  the 
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following  factors:  (1)  manpower  needs  and  opportunities ; (2)  occu- 
pational education  needs;  (3)  relative  ability  to  pay;  and  (4)  excess 
costs. 

A total  statewise  appropriation  for  occupational  education  for  post- 
secondary level  figured  on  the  occupational  education  for  pupil  dis- 
tribution based  on  FTE  was  in  excess  of  one  hundred  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  past  Legislature  in  Wyoming  ap- 
propriated 6.8  million  dollars  to  support  the  seven  community  colleges 
m our  State  during  the  next  biennium. 

An  integral  part  of  the  occupational  education  program  in  Wyo- 
ming has  been  the  continued  emphasis  on  teacher  education.  As  the 
emphasis  of  occupational  education  over  the  State  has  increased  the 
University  of  Wyoming  with  its  involvement  in  programs  of  teacher 
education  has  increased.  In  fiscal  1970-71  the  University  of  Wyoming 
offered  programs  of  preservice  and  inservice  nature  to  better  prepare 
Wyoming’s  occupational  education  teachers.  However,  insufficient 
funding  under  the  ancillary  portion  of  Part  B,  particularly  for  that 
of  teacher  education  which  in  the  'long  run  relates  to  the  total  State 
allocation  does  not  provide  for  a great  deal  of  program  expansion  of 
an  immediate  nature.  If  additional  funds  were  available  for  teacher 
education  the  following  list  of  common  shortcomings  of  occupational 
teacher  education  programs  could  perhaps  be  taken  care  of:  (1)  in- 
ternships for  administrators ; (2)  preparation  for  teaching  or  adminis- 
tering intercity  programs  with  schools;  (3)  techniques  of  working 
with  disadvantaged  persons;  (4)  special  education  techniques  for 
regular  occupational  education  teachers;  (5)  teacher  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  competency  requirements  instead  of  credit 
requirements;  (G)  techniques  of  flexible  scheduling;  (7)  practice  in 
teaching  or  administering  cluster  type  programs;  (8)  understanding 
of  experiences  in  team  teaching;  (9)  teacher  and  employee  negotia- 
tion skills; '(10)  legal  aspects  of  school  contracts  and  administration; 
(11)  techniques  of  dealing  with  sit-ins,  demonstration  strikes,  and 
so  forth ( 12)  techniques  for  meaningful  involvement  of  students  and 
teachers  in  policy  determination;  (13)  food  service  management  and 
contracts;  (14)  transportation  management  and  contracts ; (15)  tech- 
niques and  skills  of  money  management  and  budgetary  practices;  (16) 
short-  and  long-range  planning  techniques;  (17)  management  in- 
formation systems;  (18)  school  facilities,  design,  maintenance  and 
contracts;  (19)  Federal  and  State  reporting  requirements;  (20)  money 
grantsmanship;  (21)  improving  staffing  patterns  through  career  lad- 
ders and  differentiated  roles  for  supporting  personnel ; (22)  staff  im- 
provement techniques;  (23)  establishing  multiplier  effects;  (24)  tech- 
niques of  resource  utilization  ; (25)  adult  education;  (26)  coordination 
of  University  and  State  education  agency  efforts;  (27)  need  for  inte- 
grated occupational  teacher  education  departments  and  programs. 

Special  Programs  As  Related  to  Part  III  of  the  Annual  Program 
Plan  Under  YEA  168  Research  Coordinating,  Unit  . 

The  increased  demand  for  research  and  resource  information; some- 
what dictated-  the  major  emphasis  o f the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
for  this  past  two.  fiscal  years.  Much  .of  the  staff’s  time  was  spent  in 
processing;  the  requests  arid  acquainting  individuals  in  gronps  in  the 
field  of  services  which  are  available.  The  concept  of  the  RCU  is  still 
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new  in  Wyoming.  The  direction  of  the  ECU  is  perhaps  even  newer 

now  that  limited  funding  appears  likely.  _ . , , ,. 

The  ECU  did  not  have  access  to  sufficient  monies  for  the  rending 
of  many  educational  or  pilot  projects.  However,  research  assistants 
and  staff  consultants  were  provided  to  the  University  of  Wyoming 
and  other  community  colleges  in  the  State.  Several  projects  fun  e 
with  money  from  the  original  ECU  grant  which  expired  August  <51, 
1969,  were  closed.  Specifically,  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  con- 
tinued its  functions  during  the  period  and  provided  the  following 
services:  continuation  of  occupational  research,  consultation  to  sec- 
ondary and  post-secondary  schools,  participation  on  Department  ana 
interagency  councils,  support  of  graduate  research  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  served  on  school  evaluation  teams,  and  conducted  nnai 
original  grant  operations  for  the  ECU  activities.  To  adequately  serve 
our  State,  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  during  fiscal  year  1970  and  the 
thirty  thousand  dollars  during  fiscal  year  1971  of  Federal  money  re- 
ceived  was  not  adequate. 


Under  Part  D of  the  Act , Exemplary  Programs 
The  State’s  objectives  for  examplary  programs  sought  to  familiarize 
elementary  and  secondary  students  with  the  broad  range  of  occupa- 
tions  for  which  skill  is  required  along  with  the  requisites  for  careeis 
and  such  occupations.  An  additional  objective  was  to  implement  proj- 
ects designed  to  integrate  basic  education  in  skill  development  for 
segments  of  the  population  previously  being  neglected.  There  were 
four  exemplary  projects  approved  to  meet  these  objectives.  However, 
due  to  late  funding  these  projects  did  not  become  operational  until 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  were  funded  so  that 
the  program  accomplishments  are  undetermined  at  this  time.  A sum- 
mavy  or the  four  approved  projects  follows:  , 

A.  The  demonstration  and  development  of  a Cooperative  Serv- 

ices Board  for  Occupational  Education  involving  a community 
college  district  and  three  public  school  districts  with  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  expanding  opportunities  for  students  in  rural 
geographic  areas.  This  project  was  to  provide  for  an  articulated 
program  of  occupational  education  in  varying  cluster  groups  be- 
tween four  schools,  grades  7-14.  Specific  program  emphasis  in 
the  area  of  outdoor  education,  industrial  maintenance,  office  oc- 
cupations clusters  and  construction,  occupations  would  provide 
the  core  around  which  a total  occupational  education  sequence 
of  integrated  career  programming  will  be  focused.  Fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  State,  Part  D share  money  was  allocated,  for  the 
first  year  of  this  program.;  _ _ , . ~ • 

B.  A second  project  was  funded  at  Casper,  Natrona  County 
1 1 High'  School  District,  entitled  Planetarium  Technology  in  the 

secondary  school  program.  Approximately  six:  ( thousand  dollars 
was  approved  for  this  program  whidhjwould. provide, for  second- 
ary  job  entiy  level  .occupational  programming  for.  students  m- 
■ ‘ terested  in  repair  and  maintenance  effort  of  pmnetariums. 

' - C:  A project  f unded  at  Huntleyj  Wyoinmg,  v?as  to  expandthe 

; rural  educational  opportunities  Tor  students  , of  imral  geographic 

areas  iii  thbiState  of  Wyoming.  Primary  emphasis  of  this  project 
' Was  to  provide  for  the  total  program  beginning jn  kindergarten 
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and  running  through  the  twelfth  year  of  school  and  based  on  the 
cluster  concept  utilizing  a cosmetology  program  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Cosmetology  to  begin  the  initial  stimulation  of  a 
secondary  occupational  skill  development  component. 

D.  Many  portions  of  the  State’s  share  of  the  Part  D were  allo- 
cated in  conjunction  with  the  Part  D Commissioner’s  share  of 
funds  for  the  project  which  was  approved  to  demonstrate  a Com- 
prehensive Occupational  Education  Model  System  of  Education 
m the  State  of  Wyoming  K-14.  This  program  has  been  allocated 
from  State  level  co  be  demonstrated  at  Riverton  for  public  schools 
and  Central  Wyoming  College  to  cooperate  with  each  other  to 
demonstrate  an  interdisciplinary  and  integrated  articulated  ap- 
proach to  occupational  education  emphasizing  elementary  atti- 
tude development,  junior  high  school  career  orientation,  career 
exploration,  senior  high  school  career  skill  development  and 
post-secondary  career  job  entry  program  development  culminat- 
mg  with  job  placement  activity. 

Wyoming  did  not  receive  any  Federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  residential  vocational  education  schools.  As  a result,  no  construc- 
tion was  initiated. 

Under  Part  F for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education, 
Wyoming  utilized  its  share  of  federal  funds  to  expand  and  improve 
the  opportunity  in  quality  for  programming  for  residents  of  the  State. 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs  have  been  expanded 
as  well  as  strengthened  to  serve  an  increased  number  of  secondary 
and  post-secondary  adult  persons  together  with  persons  in  depressed 
a-reas  and  those  with  special  handicaps.  Much  of  the  State’s  alloca- 
tion was  utilized  on  an  individual  school  basis  across  the  State  to 
support  the  mservice  educational  activities  of  a professional  develop- 
ment nature  so  as  to  indirectly  focus  on  larger  numbers  of  students  in 
order  to  gain  the  greatest  economic  benefit  from  funds  expended. 

Under  Part  G of  the  Act  for  Cooperative  Occupational  Education, 
Wyoming  had  basically  fourteen  cooperative  programs  until  the  pas- 
sage  of  YEA  68,  all  of  these  in  the  area  of  distributive  occupations 
cluster.  Since  the  advent  of  the  state  plan  for  fiscal  year  1970,  co- 
operative education  programs  have  been  developed  in  other  clusters. 
Our  greatest  need  is  the  lack  of  teacher  coordinators  certificated  to 
serve  local  school  systems.  Under  the  State  Plan,  a preservice  educa- 
tion prograin  was  funded  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  to  prepare 
teacher  coordinators  and.  alert  all  educators  to  the  philosophy  of  co- 
operative programming. 

A faH  mservice  workshop  was  held  by.  the  State  ■ Department  of 
Education  for  the  teacher  coordinators  with  fifty  participants  present. 
During  the  sununer  of  1971  two  follow-up  workshops,  one  of  a be- 
ginning  nature  and  one  of  an  intermediate  nature,  will  further  enhance 
. ^seivice  .aspects  of  teacher  coordinators  in  the  cooperative  occu- 
pational^education  m . , ,V . . i . \ * t;  • 

Since ' the.  community  colleges  were  faced  with  limited  funds  for 
programming  and  had  no  cooperative  post-secondary  programs  as  a 
result  of  the  fiscal  years 1,970  ;and  ,1971  Appropriations,  they  have  re- 
ceived  first  priority  on  cooperative  funds.  ’Diversified  Cooperative 
Occupational  Education  programs  ljave  been  funded  at  all  seven 
community  colleges  to  date.  ' t 
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One  cooperative  program  for  handicapped  youth  has  been  landed 
at  the  Powell  schools  and  will  serve  as  a model  for  the  fetate.  An  e 
perimental  cooperative  first  phase  articulation  program  has 
funded  at  Cody  in  the  Cody  public  school  system.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental effort  designed  to  provide  some  pre-coop  experiences  in  Wie 
area  of  observation  and  natural  on-the-job  exposure. 

Under  Part  H,  Work  Study,  the  objectives  in  the  work  study  pro- 
gram were  probably  not  fully  met  due  to  the  delayed  funding  and  the 
limited  amount  of  iunds  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Rccorrwnendations  and  Suggestions 

I am  concerned  about  the  budget  recommendation  aiid  the  poten- 
tiality  of  the  appropriation  for  FY  ’72.  Obviously,  there  is  no  need 
for  less  money  in  FY  '72.  Only  an  increased  amount  can  assist  in  the 
State’s  obtaining  and  accomplishing  the  objectives  as  set  forth  under 
YEA  ’68. 1 am  more  or  less  tired  of  hearing  the  statement  that  now 
we  have  an  authorization  that  will  allow  us  to  accomplish  the  world 
and  give  two  examples.  And.  then  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an 
appropriation  bill  that  provides  a decreased  amount  over  a period  of 
years,  an  insufficient  amount  to  even  begin  the  task  that  is  outlmed 
according  to  VEA  ’68. 1 think  it  is  high  time  that  we  begin  to  appro- 
priate what  Congress  had  intended  in  its  authorization  "o  that  we  can 
accomplish  what  Congress  has  intended.  Needless  to  say,  any  budget 
reductions  for  FY  '72  would  repeal  the  new  directions  for  occupa- 
tional education  as  mandated  by  Congress  in  the  1968  Amendments. 
I believe  that  the  programs  authorized  by  the  1968  Amendments  have 
paved  or  have  begun  to  pave  the  way  for  change  throughout  our  edu- 
cational system.  However,  being  realistic,  it  is  going  to  take  additional 
stimulation  money  to  accomplish  the  change  which  has  been  initiated 
under  YEA  ’68.  Even  though. the  amount  of  funding  has  been  limited 
thus  far,  it  has  resulted  in  many  changes  and  improvements  at  all 
levels  of  education.  A direction  has  more  or  lessbeen  set.  Therefore, 
I support  the  appropriation  of  full  funding  for  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968.  This  in  itself  precipitates  proper  planning  and 
administration  that  educational  funds  be  appropriated  and  allocated 
before  the  school  year  begins.  Also,  since  the  legislation  beginning 
with  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  expressly  tailored  to 
support  the  occupational  education  research  as  an  integral  part  of 
basic  State  grants  to  improve  and  broaden  occupational  programs, 
I support  increased  and  full  funding  for  occupational  education  re- 
search under  VEA  ’68.  - , 

The  concept  of  the  research  coordinating  units  m the  various  states 
constitutes  a national  network  integrating  the  research  activities  of 
the  states  with  the  national  centers  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
They  should  be  commended  for  their  initiation  and  involvement  into 
this  state  and  national  effort.  Likewise,  Congress  should  provide  sup- 
port in  terms  of  full  funding  to  allow  further  penetration  into  this 
neglected  area. 

Congress  has  increasingly  reflected  the  knowledge  that  Federal  sup- 
port of  education  is  a wise  investment.  The  1968  Amendments  demon- 
strates Congress’  awareness  that  investing  in  occupational  education 
could  yield  a particularly  valuable  return  to  the  nation.  Public  Law 
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90-576  represents  a significant  step  in  a new  direction  for  occupa- 
tional education  utilizing  federal  support. 

The  passage,  however,  of  the  authorization  bill  is  no  more  than  a 
formality.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  promises  extended  by  the  1968  Amend- 
ments, the  Congress  must  take  the  second  step  and  approve  full  ap- 
propriation for  this  Act.  Failure  to  fund  Public  Law  90-576  ade- 
quately will  in  fact  be  a step  backward,  leaving  occupational  education 
in  a worse  financial  position  than  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the 
Amendments. 

This  substantially  increased  authorization  and  appropriation  if 
passed  is  necessary  to  begin  funding  of  the  new  directions  opened  up 
by  the  1968  Amendments  as  well  as  to  continue  funding  of  presently 
operating  occupational  education  programs. 

Many  of  us  m occupational  education  have  been  frustrated  in  the 

Sast  by  the  meager  funds  which  we  have  received  from  the  Federal 
ovemment  ana "by  the  low  status  which  this  funding  level  indicated. 
It  appears  only  obvious  to  me  that  if  wo  receive  the  kind  of  funding 
that  manpower  programs  and  the  other  kinds  of  “bandaid”  programs 
receive,  that  occupational  education  could  naturally  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween education  and  employment,  rather  than  to  not  fully  provide 
for  all  individuals  interacting  with  the  system  of  occupational  educa- 
tion so  that  ultimately  these  “bandaid”  programs  must  become  avail- 
able to  bring  diem  back  into  the  fold  so  to  speak.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  I said  in  the  meeting  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
Colorado  State  University,  that  Congressman  Pucinski’s  legal  counsel 
raised  our  hopes  with  the  passage  of  the  authorization  bill  for  Public 
Law  90-576.  He,  in  effect,  indicated  that  we  had  the  ball  and  now  if  we 
dropped  it  we  would  be  in  a bad  way.  However,  he  failed  to  indicate 
that  the  appropriations  that  came  latex*  were  not  sufficient,  to  actually 
do  the  job  intended  as  a result  of  the  passage  of  VEA 1968. 

Our  educational  system  claims  to  value  the  individual  but  persists 
in  artificially  limiting  his  access  to  college  and  to  an  expanded  occu- 
pational program. 
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